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“JOURNEY’S END” 


Stanhope: “You either stay here and try and be a man—or you 
try to get out that door—to desert! If you do that there’s going to 
be an accident! D’you understand?” 


(Colin Keith-Johnston and Jack Hawkins) 
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INTRODUCTION 


THIS is the tenth anniversary volume of “The Best Plays” 
series. No particular significance attaches to it for that reason, 
save that it does round out a ten-year history of what we are 
already beginning to speak of in America as the living theatre to 
differentiate it from the on-rushing and terribly named talkies 
and their mechanical reproduction of new dramas and old. 

Unquestionably the next ten years will see vast changes in 
the theatre entertainment offered American playgoers. The liv- 
ing theatre will either meet the opposition and grow greater 
year by year, strengthening its position of superiority as a me- 
dium of dramatic expression, as we believe it will, or it will be 
gradually relegated to a position of secondary importance and be 
passed in popularity by its younger and cheaper screen rival, as 
many bolder visionaries are courageous enough at the moment 
to contend. 

This tenth year in our own book history of the native theatre 
has been one, I am not at all pleased to report, that has given 
some comfort to the opposition. Its productions have been fewer, 
its successes scarcer than usual. Its fine plays have been quite 
- up to standards formerly established, but there were not many 
of them. I found it extremely difficult to make a selection of ten 
that should prove both readable and fairly representative of this 
most unusual season for inclusion in this book. 

Not only have I been puzzled, but my usually dependable 
collaborateur, the playgoing public, has been distressfully uncer- 
tain of its own changing tastes. No more than two of the ten 
plays I have selected enjoyed extended runs such as have been 
scored by at least six of each ten chosen in other years. In fact 
several of the plays I have taken this year, from the public’s 
viewpoint, have been entitled to no more than quite limited en- 
gagements. Notably Robert Nichols’ and Maurice Browne’s 
“Wings Over Europe” and Maxwell Anderson’s “Gypsy.” 

“Wings Over Europe” is an extremely well written and, to me, 
fascinatingly imaginative drama. “Gypsy” is also well written 
and is, again to me, important in that it represents another 
American writer’s attempt to expose, and thereby help to clear, 
certain accepted phases of a new feminine psychology that will 
stand a considerable amount of observation and discussion. It 
follows a course charted by Sidney Howard in “The Silver Cord” 
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in revealing certain handicaps of birth and training that the ro- 
mantic drama has long suppressed. 

“Street Scene,” with which Elmer Rice won this year’s Pulitzer 
award, is worthy of the honor conferred. The popularity of this 
vibrant drama will, I feel, be greater in those theatre centers 
familiar with congested tenement life and the consequent juxta- 
position of families of mixed blood, but its strongly humanized 
story should win supporters for it anywhere. 

“Journey’s End” is an English boy’s simple statement of ad- 
ventures and reactions experienced in the World War. Because 
of its simplicity and its convincing truth this play achieves drama 
that is human and fine beyond that of any other war play I 
know. It probably is not as big a play, as it is neither as steadily 
moving nor as exciting emotionally, as our own “What Price 
Glory?” But I feel a reason for this is found in the fact that 
it is a story exclusively of an officer group as contrasted with 
the Stallings-Anderson study of the human run of a marine bat- 
talion. : 

Philip Barry’s “Holiday” and Rachel Crothers’ “Let Us Be 
Gay” are observant social comedies revealing recognizable Amer- 
ican characters in action. Mr. Barry, writing with an eye to 
fitting the peculiarities of an actress who herself has sprung from 
the social strata with which his play deals, has managed also to 
focus attention upon characteristic reactions of our monied aris- 
tocracy that are revealing and interesting. Miss Crothers, one 
feels, has written largely with the idea of furnishing no more 
than an evening’s light entertainment, but there is also back of 
her little comedy enough intelligent observation to give it some 
purpose. 

“The Front Page” is the most vivid and in certain aspects 
the truest of newspaper plays. Its profanities and vulgarities 
are, I feel, a bit overdone in the cause of an exposure that shall 
hew ruthlessly to the last oath, and many people have foolishly 
accepted its personnel as representing all newspaper men in place 
of that segregated group devoted to the police and criminal court 
assignments in the larger cities. But it is true to its theme and 
vibrantly thrilling as drama. 

Floyd Dell’s and Thomas Mitchell’s “Little Accident” was the 
only light comedy success of the year, and the first American 
play I recall that has taken even semi-serious account of a 
paternal instinct that reasonably parallels that of the maternal. 

Sierra’s “The Kingdom of God” is confessedly episodic, but 
achieves moments of fine eloquence. Its underlying theme also 
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serves to draw attention to such human injustice as needs cor- 
rection the world over and it represents Ethel Barrymore’s choice 
of a play with which she hopes to begin the establishment of a 
repertory. 

I debated long as to whether I should use Frederick Lonsdale’s 
“The High Road” or Sophie Treadwell’s ‘“Machinal.” The 
Lonsdale piece is about the only romantic drama in the season’s 
list, and there is, I know, a considerable public that still demands 
romance in the theatre. It was also approved by a considerable 
public through its run of a hundred and forty-seven performances. 

On the other hand “Machinal” is a stronger and more original 
work, and failed of popular endorsement largely, I felt at the 
time of its playing, because it was generally accepted as merely 
one more retelling of a sordid murder trial such as clutter our 
court dockets—such a trial as that of Ruth Snyder and Judd 
Gray which admittedly inspired its writing. Also it is true that 
‘‘Machinal” is dependent to a considerable extent upon the effec- 
tiveness of its presentation, upon its visualization as well as its 
statement. In the production these features were admirably 
emphasized by the direction of Arthur Hopkins and the mise-en- 
scene furnished by Robert Edmund Jones. 

However, when I came to compare the two scripts Miss Tread- 
well’s drama seemed so much more significant as a character 
study that I promptly determined to give it preference. 

Among other plays I considered were Somerset Maugham’s 
“The Sacred Flame,” a strong and well written drama that was, 
unfortunately, a two-week failure, indicating that its unpleasant 
theme (that of a mother’s justification for murdering a cripple 
son to save him the discovery of his wife’s unfaithfulness) is 
not to the liking of our public; Maxwell Anderson and Harold 
Hickerson’s ‘‘Gods of the Lightning,” which was an excellent job 
of special pleading for the Sacco-Vanzetti sympathizers, and 
naturally, limited in appeal, and Sil-Vara’s continental comedy, 
“Caprice,” which I feel, so far as our theatre is concerned, was 
carried to success very largely by the personal appeal of its chief 
players, Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, of the Theatre Guild’s 
first acting company. None of these plays seemed to me to 
possess stronger claims for inclusion than those I used. 

“The Best Plays of 1928-29” contains also, you will find if 
you are interested, such statistical and other information as has 
featured previous volumes. I hope you like it. 

B. M. 

Forest Hills, L. I., June 15, 1929, 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF 1928-29 


THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 


THE impression is fairly general that the legitimate theatre 
came a cropper this last season. I am without record of the 
number of times the report has been sent out from New York 
that such was the case—that the season of 1928-29 was, in very 
fact, the worst theatre season the Broadway stage has suffered 
within the memory of living playgoers—but I have good reason to 
believe that that statement was repeated in print a good hundred 
times and out of print thousands of times the last six months. 

Normally all things in the theatre are weighed in the scales of 
comparison. A season, a play, a producer, an actor—these are 
either good or bad as they, singly or collectively, may be com- 
pared with a standard set by a better season, a better play, a 
more successful producer, or a more popular actor gone before. 

This year, however, for the first time in many years, the cries 
of pain and protest from the camps of the showmen have been 
inspired by more tangible causes than those of active imaginations 
and comparative misfortunes. 

It Aas been a bad season. Even, as it most frequently is de- 
scribed in the selecter showman circles, a rotten season. 

It started being a bad season, in fact, as far back as February 
of last year, before the previous season closed. About that time 
the season of 1927-28 broke sharply. Suddenly managers and 
producers found themselves forced to admit a state of great con- 
fusion, both mental and financial. Something had happened. 
They did not know just what, but they were glad when June 
came. 

When activities were resumed in August the more hopeful of 
them were whistling bravely and hoping for the best. During 
September, October and November they came forward cour- 
ageously with the pick of their new stock—and not more than a 
half dozen of the first hundred plays produced paid the costs of 
their production. 

Alibis, explanations, excuses were numerous. The most popu- 
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lar of these centered about the menace of the talkies. With this 
great novelty added to the previously established fascinations 
of the screen, and sold at prices one-half of those charged by the 
living theatre, it was not to be wondered that the legitimate 
theatre suffered. 

But there were also many contributing causes admitted. These 
included a boast of prophecies come true by those of high stand- 
ards of taste and decency in public exhibits. Had they not said if 
the theatre continued to be given over to those profane and 
lascivious exhibitions that had characterized it the last few years 
it would soon lose the support of its most dependable patrons? 

Those who hate the speculators blamed the speculators. Those 
who have had trouble with impudent or irritable box-office at- 
tachés traced the growing unpopularity of the playhouse to them. 
The high cost of playgoing was frequently cited. 

About everything that could be blamed was blamed—except 
the bad plays. The fact that there were many, many more ill- 
advised and poorly directed productions of short-weight and 
extravagantly priced entertainments than in any other single 
season in the history of the theatre escaped general comment. 

The theatre has been and is still suffering from a period of 
too great in place of too little prosperity. Sensational post-war 
profits attracted a choice assortment of speculative, inexperienced 
and incompetent producers to what is called show business. The 
overproduction that followed cheapened the theatre’s output and 
disgusted its patrons. 

Being naturally an optimistic person, particularly after all the 
shooting is over, I can find cheering events enough in last sea- 
son’s record to make it seem worth while. 

It was the season, for instance, in which the Theatre Guild 
completed its first ten years of intelligent play producing and 
was able to call attention to a record that included seventy 
dramas presented, nine thousand performances given and thirty- 
two thousand subscribers signed as supporters in New York alone. 
All this from bankrupt beginnings and through a period in which 
other and less intelligent ventures were failing and falling on 
every hand. 

Moreover this same Theatre Guild was able to report the spread 
of its activities to other cities—to Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis 
and Washington to be specific—and to the support of several 
thousand subscribers in each of these centers. Here, then, are 
playgoers with faith in the living theatre and a confidence in its 
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better play producers that not only augurs well for the theatre’s 
future but actually guarantees its more important enterprises. 

The fact that the Theatre Guild repertory is frequently dis- 
tasteful to one public and as frequently entirely beyond the com- 
prehension of another is beside the point. The fact remains that 
it is a constructive and soundly visioned enterprise of great value 
to the drama and to all believers in the theatre. 

Last season was also the season that Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic 
Repertory Theatre, organized for the good of those who may be 
poor in purse but rich in the artistic urge, enjoyed its most pros- 
perous year without a single new popular hit to bless its box 
office with. Its most generally supported productions were re- 
vivals of Tchekov’s “The Cherry Orchard” and Barrie’s “Peter 
Pan.” 

It was, on its discouraging side, the season that Eugene O’Neill 
failed with “Dynamo” to top or equal the success of “Strange 
Interlude” or live up to the hopes and expectations of his too- 
expectant critics. The fact that he plainly said, in explanation 
of this particular discussion drama, that it was the first of a 
trilogy and therefore could not be fairly judged save as a sort of 
prologue, did not save him. I don’t know that it should have 
saved him. “Dynamo,” preceding the plays to follow by a season 
or two, had to be judged on its values and meaning as inde- 
pendent entertainment. As such it failed to interest all save 
those who are themselves given to fascinated and puzzled con- 
templation of the eternal mysteries which religion attempts to 
explain. 

Future historians of the theatre will be able to extract the 
better part of a chapter from this troubled season of 1928-29 
from the adventure of Christopher Morley and associates in 
Hoboken drama. 

Mr. Morley, being a scholar and a gentleman by birth and 
training and a showman by instinct, thought that to play with 
a stock company on the Jersey side of the Hudson would furnish 
a good season’s fun. With three others, Cleon Throckmorton, a 
scene designer; Harry Wagstaffe Gribble, an author and director, 
and Conrad Milliken, a writer, he leased the old Rialto Theatre, 
engaged a group of players and began the presentation of a typical 
present-day resident stock company repertory. 

For some weeks business was neither very good nor very bad. 
There were enough good weeks to keep the partners in- 
interested, but hoped-for profits were lacking and discouragement 
dogged the heels of enterprise. Then one week, Throckmorton 
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having acquired a script of that old Boucicault melodrama in 
which William A. Brady used to be an actor, a piece called 
“After Dark,” he proposed that they try a revival of that play 
set, costumed and acted as it was forty years ago. They did. 
For a week or two there was not much response. Jersey audiences 
were pleased to jeer politely at the crudities of the old drama, but 
nothing resembling a hit developed until the play had been 
running ten days or two weeks. 

Then some one discovered that here was a new adventure in 
playgoing. The Broadway Theatre at the time was wallowing in 
the doldrums. Plenty of new plays were being tried but nothing 
interesting was being revealed. Why not take the tubes or the 
ferry to Hoboken, test the reports that real beer could be had 
with one’s meals and stay for a look at Mr. Morley’s dramatic 
curio? 

Within a fortnight such adventuring had literally become the 
fad of the hour. Seats for the performances of “After Dark” 
were booked weeks ahead at the speculators’ libraries and at 
speculators’ prices. Places at table in the Hoboken restaurants 
were reserved days in advance. At Meyers’ hotel, a famous 
German hofbrau before the war, tables were set up in the lobby 
where bookkeepers formerly kept the brass-tagged keys and the 
guests’ mail, in the old-fashioned barroom, in the reading rooms 
and in the cellar. And all these were filled with diners from 
Manhattan and its surrounding boroughs. Mr. Morley began the 
circulation of advertisements describing Hoboken as “The Last 
Seacoast of Bohemia” and business grew apace. 

The last report I had of it “After Dark” was still running 
strong through its thirty-second week with no visible indication 
of distress. It gave every prospect of continuing through the 
summer, even though a group of the snoopier prohibition agents 
had taken steps to stop the flow of hops and hilarity at the neigh- 
boring bars. 

Following the success of “After Dark” the Morleys leased a 
second theatre and revived “The Black Crook,” with a feminine 
chorus that, broadly speaking, had never heard of the Hollywood 
diet nor would be interested if it had. This, too, proved a popular 
success for several weeks, but never attained the favor of “After 
Dark,” and was withdrawn at the end of the season, after a 
run of twelve weeks. 

Last season was also the season that saw the dedication of a 
theatre named to honor Ethel Barrymore, an event of no great 
significance in one way, seeing that practically every second per- 
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son in the theatre has had a theatre named for him at one 
time or another, but a fitting tribute to the reigning head of 
America’s best beloved stage family. 

It was the season that saw great preparation made to welcome 
the ex-champion of the prize ring, Mr. John Dempsey, to the 
drama. And it is to the season’s credit that it rejected Mr. 
Dempsey as both artist and entertainer, for all he proved a better 
actor than most of his predecessors sprung from the same calling. 

Finally it was a season that, starting with the brazenly profane 
“Front Page,’ grew gradually less and less profane through its 
nine months until at the end stage cursing had practically re- 
turned to normal. Playwrights are still given to plain and fancy 
swearing, but the need must now justify the use of such words 
as were formerly either forbidden by managers or deleted by 
good taste. 

Picking up the sequence of events where we left it in the 
previous volume of this series, the last half of June, 1928, saw 
two plays produced and neither successfully. One was the im- 
portation of the Play-Arts Guild of Baltimore, a revival of the 
Gilbert-Sullivan “Patience” that had been successfully presented 
at home. 

July was distinguished by the arrival of Mr. George White’s 
“Scandals” and by nothing else. August brought the first out- 
standing success in Charles MacArthur’s and Ben Hecht’s “The 
Front Page,” previously mentioned. 

Mr. Carroll’s “Vanities” also began in August, being average 
as to merit. A dramatization of the Sinclair Lewis’ novel, “Elmer 
Gantry,” failed in August, or shortly thereafter, and so did a 
promisingly atmospheric story of negroes in the great war written 
by Ransom Rideout and entitled “Goin’ Home.” A second 
newspaper play, “Gentlemen of the Press,” was less colorful and 
less profane than “The Front Page” and likewise less successful. 

The September group included Sophie Treadwell’s impressive 
idealization of the Snyder murder trial, and scored two definite 
musical successes, the first Arthur Hammerstein’s production of 
“Good Boy,” filled with imported trick scenery, and the other 
“The New Moon,” an operetta destined to annex the season’s 
popularity prize in its division of entertainment. 

Included in this September group were Philip Dunning’s melo- 
drama “Night Hostess”; Frederick Lonsdale’s “The High Road,” 
a comedy of an actress who could have married into the peerage 
but didn’t; a piece called “This Thing Called Love,” which stayed 
on for four months; and ‘“Jarnegan,” a rough drama concerned 
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with life in Hollywood as Jim Tully saw it and Richard Bennett 
played it. “Jarnegan” lasted for 136 performances, which sur- 
prised several persons. 

October’s contributions are frequently the most important of 
the year. In one respect they proved so this year. There were 
thirty-eight of them altogether, and of the thirty-eight I count 
eight that lingered for more than a hundred performances. 

These eight were George Cohan’s clean little musical comedy, 
“Billie”; Irene Bordoni’s not so clean little French comedy, 
“Paris”; Tom Barry’s “Courage,” which ran on and on for 
months with Janet Beecher playing the lead; Floyd Dell’s and 
Thomas Mitchell’s “Little Accident,” which ran the season out; 
a sweeping musical comedy success called ‘Hold Everything”; 
the annual Fred Stone show, “Three Cheers,” with the amiable 
Will Rogers nobly substituting for Fred, who had smashed 
himself up in an airplane accident; the two-charactered melo- 
drama, “Jealousy,” in which Fay Bainter and John Halliday 
played, and George Kaufman’s “Animal Crackers,” written to fit 
several Marx brothers. 

The police closed Mae West’s ‘Pleasure Man” in October. 
Channing Pollock tried to awaken a distrust of our wasteful 
ways and slipping moral standards with a Broadway allegory 
called “Mr. Moneypenny,” and there was a splendidly enthusias- 
tic production of a drama called “Gods of the Lightning,” writ- 
ten by Maxwell Anderson and Harold Hickerson with the 
Sacco-Vanzetti trial as background and the injustice of a certain 
commonwealth’s courts as a theme. But these were all financially 
unsuccessful. 

November was also normally active. The imported ‘This Year 
of Grace,” with Noel Coward, its author, and Beatrice Lillie in 
the chief parts, was an early entrant; Philip Barry’s “Holiday” 
came late, as also did Margaret Barnes’ dramatization of “The 
Age of Innocence” and A. A. Milne’s “The Perfect Alibi.” All 
these ran through the season. 

George Tyler’s revival of ‘“Macbeth,” with Lyn Harding and 
Florence Reed; the Coburn’s revival of “The Yellow Jacket”; 
the Guild’s revival of Bernard Shaw’s ‘Major Barbara”; the 
production of “A Most Immoral Young Lady,” which Alice 
Brady carried through several months; the regretted failure of a 
powerful but unpleasant drama, ‘“The Sacred Flame,” by Somer- 
set Maugham, and the production of a showy melodrama of the 
South Seas called “Congai,” with Helen Menken, were incidents 
of the month before the holidays. 
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The season was near its peak by now. Florenz Ziegfeld, con- 
tinuing a five-year record of successes, brought Eddie Cantor, 
“Whoopee” and five Lady Godivas to the New Amsterdam stage 
early in December and they were popular until the following 
midsummer. ‘The Guild produced and stunned even its intel- 
lectuals with the Browne-Nichols “Wings Over Europe”; David 
Belasco converted the Belasco Theatre into a steel-sheeted hades 
for “Mima” and Lenore Ulric, Miss Barrymore opened her 
theatre with Sierra’s “Kingdom of God” and the Alfred Lunts 
returned to the Guild Theatre with “Caprice.” 

Otherwise the holidays may be recalled by those who enjoy 
recalling such things as the time of Walter Hampden’s revival 
of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” the arrival of Bert Lytell from the 
cinema pastures with a double-exposure melodrama called 
“Brothers,” which he played successfully through the winter and 
into hot weather, and Lew. Fields’ return to the stage in a piece 
put together mostly by his son Herbert and his daughter Dorothy 
and called “Hello, Daddy!” 

Now the producers began noticeably to falter. Of twenty-six 
plays produced in January only two were successful. One of 
these, fortunately for us, was Elmer Rice’s “Street Scene.” The 
other was a lively musical comedy about golf called “Follow 
Thru,” which developed into a tremendous favorite. Otherwise 
there was nothing, save Lewis Beach’s comedy called “Merry 
Andrew,” which deserved a better fate than it won, and S. N. 
Behrman’s oversophisticated study in fantastic satire, ‘Serena 
Blandish.” 

There were only sixteen plays produced in February, and 
none of them successfully. ‘‘Fioretta,” being clean and costly, 
did threaten to disturb the jazz producers, but could do no more 
than threaten and was withdrawn when Earl Carroll’s backers 
padlocked the bankroll that had made the production possible. 

O’Neill’s “Dynamo” was the oustanding failure of the month 
and Rachel Crothers’ “Let Us Be Gay” the single outstanding 
success. A Jewish character comedy, “‘Kibitzer,” did fairly well 
and a colored piece called “Harlem” brought a picture of a negro 
“rent party” to Broadway that caused a mild sensation because 
of its orgiastic dances. Basil Sidney and Mary Ellis tried a 
second Milne comedy, a fluffy bit called ‘“Meet the Prince,” in 
February, and carried it through three months on the strength 
of their personal popularity. They were married a month after 
the play closed. 

March was another month of few productions and a single hit. 
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Gilbert Miller sent over ‘“Journey’s End” from London and this 
splendid war play, written by R. C. Sherriff an English amateur, 
did much to revive a faith in the drama that was slowly but 
surely expiring. 

The first musical comedy for which Owen Davis has written 
the book, one called “Spring Is Here,” with Glenn Hunter play- 
ing its chief adolescent, had a March opening and did well for 
twelve weeks. More than that was expected of it, but much 
was expected of a lot of plays last season that failed of realization. 

The Theatre Guild suffered one of its few failures with a well- 
intentioned but slightly dated comedy by Bruce Gould and 
Beatrice Blackmer called “Man’s Estate” and recovered with a 
quasi-success, ‘“The Camel Through the Needle’s Eye,” adapted 
by Philip Moeller from a Czechoslovakian original in April. 
Ethel Barrymore, through temporarily with “The Kingdom of 
God,” produced “The Love Duel” with some success, but not 
a great deal. Morris Gest excitedly introduced the Freiburg 
“Passion Play” in a repainted Hippodrome and less excitedly 
removed it six weeks later. New York was not interested. Nor 
at all scandalized by the introduction of Adolph Fassnacht as a 
living Christ. 

Late April saw ‘‘The Little Show” annex ‘the spring revue 
honors, watched “The Grand Street Follies” slip into an un- 
expected failure, and took more interest than usual in Walter 
Hartwig’s annual Little Theatre tournament which was won by 
the Gardens Players of Forest Hills, L. I., with their production of 
Barrie’s “Shall We Join the Ladies?” There was nothing in 
May worth mentioning and less in early June. 

There were, if you are interested in figures, 224 productions 
during the season, which is only thirty below last year’s record 
and twenty-five below that of the year before. Of these one 
hundred and fifty odd were dramatic and the rest musical. 
We will agree that, by and large, it was a bad season and get it 
over with. 


THE SEASON IN CHICAGO 


By Vircintia DaLe 
Dramatic Critic, Chicago Journal 


THE Chicago season of 1928-1929 felt that much press-agented 
depression rather by the scarcity of entertainment supplied from 
the fountainhead of Manhattan than by lack of support vouch- 
safed such plays as arrived worthy of attention. 

The established homes of the drama were ofttimes with a sor- 
rier tale to tell than the drama itself. The Princess was only 
lighted once, and that was for the deservedly short life there of 
Garland Anderson’s “Appearances.” The Studebaker had but 
two attractions and The Playhouse, returned hopefully to the 
usage of the Dramatic Muse after two years as a cinema, had 
but one. That house of long tradition, the LaSalle, is turned 
definitely into a rendezvous for those devoted to the leaping litho- 
graphs (it is one of the few remaining within the confines of the 
Loop not to install sound equipment), and the old Olympic, reno- 
vated, with its facade washed and its interior posts removed, took 
up fresh life as the New Apollo—the Shuberts thus reinstating 
the name given a former theatre which went film and disdained 
identification with the famous god. 

The first palatial home of vaudeville in this mid-west, the Ma- 
jestic, after six years’ occupation with the small time, also snug- 
gled under the ever-expanding wing of Shubert; musical shows 
have populated it with two briefly-enduring exceptions. The 
Woods alternated from September (1928) almost painstakingly 
between plays and pictures, bridging “the silly season” with 
“After Dark” for whose sake hisses became as sibilant and happy 
as ever they could have been in Hoboken. The decision at the 
end of the season was to keep the so-called twin theatres—the 
Harris and Selwyn—for dramatic attractions in the future, thus 
robbing the musical didos of two occasional locales. 

The Goodman Theatre, our local pride and joy, made not only 
further inroads into civic favor but showed the less abstract proof 
of a sixty percent financial advance over its former year. This 
fourth season of its life saw such productions as Sheridan’s “The 
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Critic,” Barrie’s “Dear Brutus,’ Sean O’Casey’s first American 
exhibition of “Shadow of a Gunman,’ Pirandello’s “Six Charac- 
ters in Search of an Author” and a translation of Leibick’s “The 
Golem” (previously done here by the Moscow Art Theatre in 
Russian), added to its repertoire. It saw B. Iden Payne become 
a standing co-director with Thomas Wood Stevens, and Whitford 
Kane rejoining the repertory company as sometime director and 
actor following his affiliation with the New York Theatre Guild 
Acting Company. The resumption of activities at the Goodman 
will see an added theatre nestling at the foot of the one so well 
fixed, and to be christened the Studio Theatre; it will be used for 
more intimate productions generally, but at least a part of its 
first season will be spent with a second company acting the identi- 
cal plays being done simultaneously in its mother house—an ex- 
periment to be undertaken in the interests of the overflow, and 
interesting enough in its singularity. 

The Goodman is important in that it is the first of the numer- 
ous attempts to establish a resident repertoire organization that 
has met with success. A long list of leaders, many with more 
ambition than ability, has settled on this lakeside momentarily 
with the intention of Bringing Art to the Masses, and vanished 
like the magician’s rabbits. We knew Maurice Browne when!— 
when he used a dishpan from Mr. Woolworth’s emporium to hold 
his cluster of lights in the wings, and long before he discovered 
prosperity and “Journey’s End.” The Goodman has eschewed 
the esoteric and never thumbed its admittedly artistic (but not 
arty) nose at commercialism. Its ever-increasing promise and 
current fulfillment provides nice evidence that Chicago, with its 
bit more than 3,000,000 souls, not only can, but will, support a 
theatre meriting it. 

The season’s tragedy followed close on the opening in May of 
the comedy, “Your Uncle Dudley,” which took possession of the 
long dark Illinois. The piece had gone into rehearsal under 
George C. Tyler with Hilda Moore whose death, three days be- 
fore the premiére, caused the excellent Beatrice Terry to arrive 
here with the star, Raymond Hitchcock, and Mrs. Jacques Mar- 
tin. The play (by Howard Lindsay and Bertrand Robinson) 
was a rich bit of fun, admirably plotted to develop the character 
of title reference—a small-towner given to promoting his town’s 
welfare at the expense of his own. ‘Your Uncle Dudley” clicked 
instantly and seemed set for a summer run. Hitchcock had given 
three performances under the stress of horrible pain, leaving his 
bed at St. Luke’s Hospital to be on hand at curtain time. But 
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with the arrival of the first mid-week matinée he was unable to 
raise his head and the show was closed. (Hitchcock remained in 
the Chicago hospital for several weeks in a serious condition. ) 

Otis Skinner presented our metropolis with another notable 
premiére, “A Hundred Years Old,” translated from the Quin- 
teros’ original by the Granville-Barkers. Supported by Fred 
Tiden, Katherine Grey, Octavia Kenmore and others, the expecta- 
tion was to play but three weeks; however, the successful box 
office was responsible for its remaining thrice that. “A Hundred 
Years Old” is assuredly the most placid piece of playmaking ever 
done, fastening for its interest on the centenarian whose birthday 
approaches, and so amazingly minus situation or incident as to 
foster the opinion it was solely by the fine acting of Mr. Skinner 
and his large personal following, that not only survival but 
success, attended it. 

The Theatre Guild provided another premiére—“Arms and the 
Man”—done later in New York. It was the only offering of 
the Guild season here to contain Lynn Fontanne and Alfred 
Lunt, a circumstance that caused some discontent. ‘Volpone,” 
“Marco Millions” and “Porgy” followed, all splendidly acted, 
but the names of Fontanne and Lunt have a glamour to the 
natives of this inland who felt the absence of these white-headed 
children meant Chicago was being slighted. It is worthy of 
notice, however, that the Guild has leased the Blackstone for its 
next season here from Sept. 23 to March 22 (1930) and so early 
as June its subscriptions nearly equalled the total at the time 
of its last opening. As the bookings stand at this writing, we 
are promised “Caprice,” “Major Barbara,” “Wings Over Europe,” 
“R.U.R.” and “Strange Interlude.” 

Shakespeare found much attention during the late winter and 
early spring, no less than three companies presenting the great 
poetic works within four weeks, while Genevieve Hamper (Mrs. 
Robert Mantell) stole along in late April and in an outlying house 
went into her repertoire. 

George Arliss was the first to arrive; his gentlemanly per- 
formance of ‘The Merchant of Venice” was being well received 
when “Macbeth” opened, so heralded and linked with the name of 
Gordon Craig as to cause some confusion in the minds of the 
naive who were almost ready to believe some one called Craig 
had written a new tragedy called “Macbeth.” The two-week 
engagement was at the Auditorium (the only other attraction 
there during the season outside of opera was the return run of 
“Rio Rita”), and though there was a $2.50 top, business was not 
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such as to promote unrestrained joy on the part of the revival’s 
producer, George C. Tyler. 

The Stratford-Upon-Avon players slipped rather inauspiciously 
into the Studebaker on the not too-firmly planted heels of Scot- 
land’s king; in two weeks no less than a quartet of plays was 
given: “The Taming of the Shrew,” “Hamlet,” “Julius Czsar’’ 
and “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” All of them found con- 
siderable admiration on the part of the critics and support— 
that less altruistic quality—on the part of the public. 

Repertoire was further represented here by the D’Oyley Carte 
Opera company which in a fortnight presented five of the 
delightful Savoyard works: ‘The Gondoliers,” “The Mikado,” 
“Trial by Jury,” “The Pirates of Penzance” and “Iolanthe,” and 
while the company was accepted as the reigning survival of the 
original, its “business” with the famous works so frequently de- 
parted from recognized tradition to fall to a somewhat music ’all 
level, those taking their Gilbert and Sullivan without a grain 
of salt felt as children might who see Santa Claus without his 
whiskers. 

Jed Harris added materially to his substantial bank account 
with his three synchronically-running productions: “The Front 
Page,” ‘The Royal Family” and “Coquette.” They were high 
in the list of the season’s successes. James B. Fagin’s “And 
So To Bed” had a nice run, stimulated by the instant recog- 
nition of the fine talents of Eugenie Leontovitch, a fact which 
was immediately exploited with the result that this capable Rus- 
sian’s name went up in lights. “The Queen’s Husband” jogged 
comfortably along for fifteen weeks at the Cort with Roland 
Young, and “Jealousy” found fond response at the Adelphi for 
nine. 

“The Trial of Mary Dugan” quickly clicked with its original 
company headed by Ann Harding and Robert Williams, and 
was eventually supplanted by a second and then a third group, 
slipped in without causing a decline in business. “The High 
Road,” with Edna Best and Herbert Marshall and an entirely 
British supporting cast, was first listed for two weeks, later 
granted four and ended with three to its credit—which tells its 
own story. “Paris Bound” never hit. Mae West met with 
much patronage for eighteen weeks with her “Diamond Lil.” 
The tail-end of the season brought along Frank Kirkland’s la- 
borious effort to be dramatically obscene by using the old ballad, 
“Frankie and Johnnie,” for the basis of a play and which resulted 
in the unforgivable sin: stupidity. A palpable intention to out- 
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Lil “Diamond Lil,” “Frankie and Johnnie” was less an example 
of a woman done wrong than a play. It was in its third poor 
week at the Adelphi when the police rushed in where its angel 
(A. H. Woods) feared to tread, and closed it. No one mourned 
the passing. 

Richard Bennett built a good box office for Jim Tully’s dram- 
atized novel, ‘‘Jarnegan,” perhaps less because of the quality 
and interest in the mud-slinging play itself, than by his curtain 
speeches. Crowds hastened to hear Mr. Bennett chastize the 
critics, and came away ruminating on his voluminous (and very 
vocal) arguments for Truth in the drama; there was less con- 
cern with whatever truth was encountered in the drama in 
question. However, reasons appear to have less importance than 
results in the business of the theatre, and Bennett’s expert show- 
manship, equalling his ability as an actor, was responsible for one 
of the season’s most profitable engagements. 

The excellent acting of “Burlesque” suffered lack of attention 
to a degree, due, it seemed, to the title. Our seat and center of 
mid-west culture is peppered with burlesque houses, and our 
natives and their friends appeared to regard a name as a de- 
scription. “The Command to Love” and “The Bachelor Father” 
had better than a fair success. ‘‘Dracula” was another hit. 
Unlike the previous season, crime pieces achieved scant approval. 
Such tries as “Gang War” and “Trapped” speedily gave up 
their local ghosts and sought sympathy in towns perhaps less 
furnished with the spectacle of gun play on the part of their 
own citizenry. 

Chicago’s polyglot population has always been the target for 
such alien-tongued actors as any impresario is fathering. Few 
twelve months pass without either the Hebrew or Yiddish com- 
panies settling here briefly, and the last year was no exception. 
Maurice Schwartz appeared with his Yiddish Art Theatre acting 
Sholom Asch’s “Kiddus Hashem” for four weeks. The teu- 
tonic touch was sponsored by Morris Gest who presented Moissi 
in August Scholz’ German translation of “Redemption.” But the 
high hopes of the buoyant Gest were dashed by a not too profit- 
able two weeks’ run. 

It was the first season within recent memory to see all-colored 
companies in the drama; revue has been containing such negroes 
as are framed by our prosceniums. The flourishing six-weeks’ 
engagement of “Porgy” found “In Abraham’s Bosom” taking 
up residence almost around the corner, but the latter’s combina- 
tion of Pulitzer prize award and suggestion of Being Worth 
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While was perhaps too terrifying for amusement seekers gen- 
erally. It was short lived. ‘‘Harlem” arrived in late spring 
and magnetized immediate attention. The negro denizens de- 
nounced it through their own two newspapers and but for a small 
trickle, refused to buy seats. After eight weeks our alert police 
awoke—or was prodded—into taking action against it and 
“Harlem” was saved for an increase of patronage by the deletion 
of a few scenes. 

As always, musical comedies, operettas and revues added their 
glint to the fiscal returns; Thurston came with his hanky-panky 
and the Isadora Duncan Dancers sent a chosen few into throes 
of enthusiasm. The newspaper reporters and special interviewers 
were kept on the hop, skip and jump meeting trains filled with 
deserting Broadway players trekking for the gold in them thar 
mountains of celluloid and sound on the western frontier. 

The attendance upon the so-called “talkies” unmistakably 
stole something from the legitimate theatre, but by no means 
left it to languish, and in proportion to the depression reported 
elsewhere, business was about as usual beside the sweet waters 
of Lake Michigan—as usual, that is, for such attractions as found 
their way here. If their numbers were diminished Chicago’s 
interest was not. 


THE SEASON IN SAN FRANCISCO 
By GEORGE C. WARREN 


THE theatrical year ending June 1 has been without much 
novelty, but has been interesting because it has moved Broad- 
way nearer to San Francisco in the matter of plays and players. 
A number of the successes, most of them, in fact, of the New 
York season have been seen here with capable casts, often with 
several of the New York actors who played in them in the metrop- 
olis; occasionally as in the cases of “The Bachelor Father,” “Co- 
quette” and “The Silent House,” the casts intact. 

Earlier in the season plays of last year in New York came 
with casts almost complete. Some of them were ‘The Command 
to Love,” with everybody but Ferdinand Gottschalk, who didn’t 
want to travel so far; ‘“The Spider” with William Courtenay; 
“The Road to Rome” including Jane Cowl and Sir Guy Standing, 
and Frank Craven in ‘The Nineteenth Hole” with nine of the 
principal people that had acted with him in the comedy in New 
York. 

Two developments of the year have been the advancing power 
and prestige of Henry Duffy, and the formation of a producing 
firm made up of Edward Belasco and Homer Curran, who are 
taking the Broadway plays and presenting them with strong 
casts. During the year Duffy has had built for him and has 
opened the Dufwin Theatre in Oakland, California, a modern 
theatre in every way, where with casts of as much strength as he 
employs in Los Angeles and San Francisco, he is able to put 
plays on for runs of three to five weeks. 

He also leased for a long term the old Baker Theatre in Port- 
land, Ore., completely reconstructed it, called it the Dufwin— 
a combination of the first syllables of his name and that of his 
wife, Dale Winter—and is presenting plays there for from one 
to five weeks, the latter unprecedented run being accomplished 
by Leo Carrillo in a revival of “Lombardi, Ltd.” 

Duffy has also developed a guest star system and finds many 
of the prominent actors are anxious to come out to the Pacific 
Coast and act for him. During the year his casts have been 
headed by Berton Churchill, Sidney Toler, Edmund Breese, May 
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Robson, Robert McWade, Clara Blandick, Emma Dunn, Leo 
Carrillo, Walker Whiteside and Guy Bates Post, as well as some 
other well known actors. 

Surprises of the year were the great success of the Stratford- 
upon-Avon Festival Players in repertoire of Shakespeare’s plays, 
and a three weeks’ engagement of the D’Oyley Carte Opera com- 
pany in the comic operas of Gilbert and Sullivan. The Stratford 
players, coming the week before Christmas, packed the Geary 
Theatre for two weeks doing six plays in that time, and turning 
away hundreds with “Hamlet” and ‘Richard III.” 

The company gives good smooth performances of Shakespeare, 
and nothing more. They are a versatile lot of actors, entirely 
competent, but in no case brilliant. George Hayes, the best 
known actor among them, is a fair Hamlet and an interesting 
Richard—they use the Shakespeare text in “Richard III.” Roy 
Byford, a corpulent gentleman, played Falstaff in ‘“The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” and in “King Henry IV, Part One,” and is an 
excellent interpreter of the Fat Knight, but does not obliterate 
memories of William F. Owen in the rédle. 

D’Oyley Carte’s son brought the London group of Gilbert and 
Sullivan singers with Henry Lytton playing and singing the 
comedy roles. They were seen in “The Mikado,” “The Pirates 
of Penzance,” sung with “Trial by Jury”; “The Gondoliers,” 
“Tolanthe” and “Ruddigore,” dividing the weeks with these pro- 
ductions. Their success was enormous, their performances filling 
the big Columbia Theatre for the entire engagement. 

Both of these English companies came across Canada, through 
British Columbia, and down the Pacific Coast by way of Seattle 
and Portland. 

One of the high spots of the year was the reopening of the 
Capitol Theatre for almost an entire performance of “The Cap- 
tive,” which was stopped just before the final curtain when the 
police leaped over the footlights and in somewhat dramatic 
fashion arrested the players. 

This theatre has had a checkered career of late years. It had 
been remodeled and refurnished for the opening with ‘The 
Captive.” It was built some years ago by John Cort and was 
known for several seasons as the Cort Theatre. Homer Curran 
took it to establish a playhouse here, and called it the Curran. 

Under his management it was for many years the home of the 
Shubert attractions in San Francisco. On the building of the 
new Curran Theatre, it became the Century, and subsequently 
was named the Capitol. 
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At the present moment Oliver Morosco, hoping to stage a 
comeback, has taken a lease on the house and proposes to open 
it June 15 with the production of a play dealing with night club 
life called “Some One in White.” The play is by Mrs. Fremont 
Older, wife of a distinguished citizen of the State, long time 
editor of the San Francisco Call. 

Of the few original productions in the bay region, one of the 
chief plays is ““The Maniac,” by Tom Barry, produced by Henry 
Duffy at his President Theatre, San Francisco, with Edmund 
Breese in the title réle. 

Duffy had made a tentative production of the play in his 
Portland house, where it was done by the regular stock company 
for trial purposes. It is a play of the terror school with some- 
thing of mystery in its plot. The story is logical, with all the 
strange happenings accounted for at the end of the play. There 
are moments of suspense and generally good character drawing. 
It will probably have a Broadway hearing next season. 

Another play headed for the Big Street is “Romance, Inc.,” 
written by Crane Wilbur and H. H. Van Loan. It was tried at 
the Fulton Theatre, Oakland, with Wilbur and his wife, Beatrice 
Blinn, in the cast. The play deals with motion picture making 
and is original in its use of the entire audience as part of the 
plot. Much of the action takes place in the auditorium and 
finally the audience is engaged as a body of extras for a theatre 
scene in the picture that is being made. 

A third play, that may have a New York production, is ‘“What 
a Woman Wants,” which Marjorie Rambeau hopes to use as her 
reintroduction to Broadway next season. It is by DeWitt 
Newing, and is concerned with the rebellion of a forty-year-old 
spinster against her domineering sister, twenty years her elder. 
The comedy has good material but needs tightening and some re- 
writing. Miss Rambeau tried it May 5 at the Fulton Theatre, 
Oakland. 

A phenomenon of the season is the run of “Easy for Zee Zee,” 
a farce adapted from French sources, and purposely salacious, 
which has been running for forty-one weeks at the present time 
and is still going. It was written by a San Franciscan, Sam 
Dickson, using the pen name of Pierre Dijon. Sid Goldtree 
produced it at the Green Street Theatre, a small house in the 
Bohemian North Beach district. 

The dramatic departments of Stanford University and the 
University of California have kept up their records of production, 
each presenting ten or a dozen plays during the year. One of 
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the novelties of the season at the University of California was 
a performance of Oliver Goldsmith’s “The Good Natured Man,” 
a play that has had few representations in America—a few 
performances at the old Park Theatre, New York, under Price; 
a performance or two by Charles Matthews, and a production 
by Augustin Daly at his Fifth Avenue Theatre in 1874 when 
Fanny Davenport was his leading lady, constituting its recorded 
professional productions. 

Amateur performances have been few, excepting the four pro- 
grams of one act plays given by the Playmakers of Berkeley, 
and the regular performances, two a week, of the Playhouse 
Association, also of Berkeley. The Playmakers are in their sixth 
season. The members write the plays, stage them, direct them 
and act them. The Playhouse Association, which is housed in an 
old church, has presented plays by Chiarelli, Shakespeare, Shaw 
and other high class dramatists, and made an experiment with 
a revival of “Hazel Kirke,” which showed itself to be very faded, 
but still had vivid dramatic moments. 

A group of San Francisco men and women interested in the 
theatre is planning the building of an intimate playhouse to 
seat 500 persons, of which Irving Pichel will be director, for the 
purpose of producing plays not seen in the commercial theatres, 
and also the presentation of original plays, if any worth pro- 
duction can be found. A sum of $150,000 is sought for purposes 
of buying land and erecting the theatre, and most of this money 
has been subscribed at the present time. Also a subscription 
guarantee of $30,000 yearly for three years is asked. 

Henry Duffy, finding it difficult to get the plays he wants for 
his chain of theatres, has announced a play contest, with a 
prize of $1,000, the contest being open to dramatists all over 
America, and the $1,000 to be considered advance royalties if 
the play is produced. The contest closes October 1. The critics 
of the Pacific Coast are to be the judges, men on the newspapers 
of British Columbia, Washington, Oregon, Nevada and California 
having consented to act. They are to elect three of their number 
as final judges, and award is to be made November 1. Duffy 
hopes to find several available manuscripts in this contest. 

André Ferrier continues his French Theatre, now in its ninth 
season. He produced several Paris successes during the year, 
“La Souriante Madame Bendet,” ‘Le Marche Indienne” and 
“Les Vignes du Seigneur,” among them. 

Theatre Arts, Inc., has been the most consistent of the ama- 
teur groups in San Francisco. It has kept up its policy of monthly 
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performances, usually programs of one-act plays, and one of them 
the presentation of four such small dramas found in a contest. 
Three full length plays were given during the year, each having 
two performances. They were “Hedda Gabler,” “Mr. Pim 
Passes By” and Galsworthy’s “The Elder Son.” The last two 
were acted by different casts on the two nights of performance. 
Talma-Zetta Wilbur has been the director of this group since its 
formation six years ago. 

As the year ends two companies sent out by the New York 
Theatre Guild are playing here, the Repertory company, headed 
by Elisabeth Risdon, Peg Entwistle, Warburton Gamble, Bran- 
don Evans, Neal Caldwell, Lawrence Leslie and Edwin Maxwell, 
and the special “Strange Interlude” company, with Judith An- 
derson sent on from New York for the San Francisco run. 


THE SEASON IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By Monroe LATHROP 
Drama-Editor of the Los Angeles Express 


HOLLYWOOD, that blazing comet in the theatrical sky, with 
its new and mysterious portent in the world of the drama and 
player, must be mentioned before anything else in a review of 
the past year in the theatre of Southern California. 

This El Dorado of the actor, with its glamorous repute, promise 
of world-wide fame, and realization of riches, has profoundly 
affected the entire situation here, as it bids fair to do at the 
fountain-head of supply for the stage, the Metropolis. 

Its reflection has been cast over all phases of the situation. 
Last year’s annual review found everything that Hollywood stood 
for at the lowest ebb, and the theatre was profiting by it. Public 
interest in the silent movie had waned so rapidly that its sponsors 
were alarmed for their investments. 

The picture-play had calcified into a set form so monotonous 
that its old devotees were flocking to the better dramas and 
living players of the stage. Suddenly appeared the talkie comet, 
and the face of all things took on a new aspect. For the better 
all around, because, whatever the effect may be elsewhere, the 
Coast now swarms with the best of American actors. 

Many of these have found their way to the footlights, with the 
result that the year has been the most interesting and of the 
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highest standard in the history of western theatricals. Estimates 
of the number of “legitimate” actors, directors, authors and 
musicians drawn west by the talkie boom vary from 800 to 1,800. 
At any rate the number is enormous, and the native theatre is 
bound to profit from it. 

Many people would put first in importance, if not in order, 
among the year’s playhouse experiences, the visit of two com- 
panies of the New York Theatre Guild and the organization 
of the Los Angeles Repertory Theatre, which has become its 
working ally. 

The Guild companies brought Eugene O’Neill’s “Strange In- 
terlude” for a stay of nine weeks in Los Angeles and its Holly- 
wood suburb, and a brace of revivals at another theatre includ- 
ing Bernard Shaw’s “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” Sidney Howard’s 
“Ned McCobb’s Daughter,” Behrman’s “The Second Man,” and 
St. John Irvine’s “John Ferguson.” 

The new Repertory Theatre, with its 2,500 sustaining sub- 
scribers (whose number is expected to be doubled this year), 
produced or sponsored in order “The Silver Cord,” “The Beggars’ 
Opera” (from London), “The Guardsman,” Galsworthy’s 
“Escape,” “Mr. Pim Passes By,” and, as its crowning work, the 
Capek brothers’ spectacular satire, ““The World We Live In.” 
The last named was given its second American production. It is 
significant of this, as also of other plays of the year, that several 
members of the original eastern cast were at hand to assume their 
roles. 

The primacy in interest of these remote theatrical allies and 
their activities will be challenged by many who will put first in 
importance the visits of two English companies, whose marvelous 
talent, team-work and resultant “authority” made them veritable 
“smashes.” 

One was the company from the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-on-Avon, in a repertory of the Bard’s plays so splen- 
didly given without the exploitation of any star that they were 
acclaimed by packed houses. The same thing was true of the 
other troupe, which took the Coast by storm as well as by 
surprise. 

It was the D’Oyley Carte Opera company from the Savoy 
Theatre in London. Neither of these organizations reached the 
eastern coast, but returned by way of Canada. Misgivings con- 
cerning the opera company were swept away by surprised en- 
thusiasm as it gave, one after another, the Gilbert and Sullivan 
pieces in brilliant style. 
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The repute of the original D’Oyley Carte was known, but the 
long absence of the name from American stages led many to sus- 
pect that what his name stood for was now little more than a 
memory. What they found was a troupe with several of the 
original company and long-trained accretions, steeped in the 
Savoyard traditions and up to its highest standards. 

American companies, with seldom more than one or two good 
singers, were put to blush by this one with a score of thrilling 
vocalists—so plenteous, indeed, and so well trained that a mem- 
ber of the chorus in one performance would be found shining in 
the next in a principal rdle. 

Both companies have promised return visits. The avaricious 
maw of Hollywood, by the by, did not fail to skim some of the 
cream off of these as well as other visiting companies. 

The London troupe came in a season singularly bereft of 
musical attractions. With the exception of “The Desert Song,” 
which returned for a visit of 22 weeks (part of a tour of ex- 
ceptional prosperity all over the Pacific Slope), there has been 
no worthy musical production. 

“The Wishing Well,” by Peter Gawthorn, an Australian actor 
who played in it, was one of the swift and signal failures of the 
season. Another, “Lupino Lane’s Revue,” staged by the Eng- 
lish comedian bearing its name, and starring him, had six weeks 
of fair prosperity in the Hollywood Music Box. ‘The Beggars’ 
Opera,” in its third visit, did three weeks of good business. “Gay 
Paree,” with inferior talent, did three weeks and passed on un- 
mourned. “A Pair O’ Docs,” with Kolb and Dill, failed. 

The plays of most favor, judged by their tenure, were ‘“The 
Desert Song,” with 22 weeks; “The Shannons of Broadway,” 
with the Gleasons, 12; “Strange Interlude,” 9; “The Marriage 
Bed,” 6; “Dracula,” 11; “The Baby Cyclone,” 8; “The Front 
age mii-— the Spider,” 7: “The Royal. Family,” 7;: “Her 
Cardboard Lover,” 8; “The Swan,” 11; “The Skull,” 8; “The 
Mission Play,” 15; “Why Men Leave Home,” 8; “So This Is 
London” (repeat), 7; “The Bad Man,” 7; ‘“The Streets of New 
York,” 6; “The 19th Hole,” with Frank Craven, 7; “Burlesque,” 
7; “Let Us Be Gay,” 7. 

The figures perhaps do scant justice to such plays as “The 
Merchant of Venice,” with George Arliss; ‘“The Road to Rome,” 
with Jane Cowl; “Burlesque,” with Hal Skelly; “Straight Thru 
the Door,” with William Hodge, and some other touring at- 
tractions which came for a short visit, and the limited engage- 
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ments of the New York Theatre Guild and Los Angeles Reper- 
tory company. 

New productions of the year bore little fruit. One of the most 
pretentious, “The Pirate,” registered the effort of Doris Keane 
to find a worthy successor to her long success, “Romance.” A 
lavish investiture and well-picked cast failed to give the breath 
of reality to “The Pirate,” a pseudo-historical romantic comedy 
by William Dubois, and it went down with all on board in a 
fortnight. 

“The Marriage Bed,” by Ernest Pascal, later shown in New 
York, was one fresh essay to approach real favor; “What a 
Man,” a farce-comedy by Seymour Hicks, with John T. Murray, 
had a run of five weeks. “Little Orchid Annie,” a comedy of 
flappers by Harley Waters and Charles Beahan, achieved several 
weeks, helped by cut-rates, but has a doubtful future. 

“Osceola,” by John Steven McGroarty, author of the Mission 
Play, based upon the life of the Seminole Indian chief, was found 
to be wanting at its premiére. Something like the stamp of real 
success rests upon “Danger,” a new mystery comedy by Tom 
Barry, which is still running to good business at this writing, in 
its fourth week. “Squawk,” a farce by John McDermott based 
upon local politics, staggered through four weeks and collapsed 
from inanition. “Window Panes,” revised by its author, Olga 
Printzlau, had another chance but failed. 

It has been a year of many revivals. In addition to those 
above that will be recognized by all who know their theatre, 
Edward Everett Horton found a real hit in going farthest back 
for Boucicault’s “The Streets of New York.” The Pasadena 
Community Theatre also dug deeply into the archives and 
brought out “East Lynne” and “Ten Nights in a Barroom.” 

From more recent theatrical history came “The Bad Man,” 
“The Ghost Train,” “‘Dancing Mothers,” ““The Guardsman,” “The 
Swan,” plays of Ibsen, Dostoievsky, Barrie and Shaw at Pasa- 
dena, “The Torchbearers,” Pinero’s ‘““Mid-Channel” (With Con- 
way Tearle), “Clarence,” Pirandello’s “Right You Are If You 
Think So,” and some others of less significance. 

As usual Gilmor Brown’s Pasadena institution made itself felt, 
most signally by an elaborate production of Ansky’s “The Dyb- 
buk,” with a guest director and player from the Habima Players 
of Moscow, and a presentation of high color; Romaine Rolland’s 
“The Wolves,” dealing with passions of the French Revolution. 
Brown also repeated “Lazarus Laughed,” at tremendous labor. 

With three houses Henry Duffy has been the most active of 
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the local producers, with a large variety of plays savory enough 
for his clientele, including recent New York successes and re- 
vivals, with guest stars including Guy Bates Post, May Robson, 
Robert McWade, Leo Carrillo, Hal Skelly, the Gleasons, Taylor 
Holmes, Emma Dunn, Belle Bennett and Edmund Breese regaling 
patrons of eight Duffy theatres along the coast. 

Edward Everett Horton has been almost uniformly successful 
as a producer of handsomely mounted plays with strong casts. 
His theatre has been most conspicuous in drawing upon talent 
from the motion picture field which had previously earned its 
spurs in the “legitimate.” 

Franklin Pangborn has also joined the local producers, open- 
ing a succession of comedies with a revival of “Broadway.” A 
third new entrepreneur to enter the field is O. D. Woodward, a 
veteran of theatrical life in the Middle West, who has made an 
auspicious bow by giving the public “Dracula,” Lonsdale’s “The 
High Road” and Barry’s “Paris Bound,” with “Holiday” to 
come. 

“The Mission Play,” John S. McGroarty’s pageant-play of early 
California days, passed through its eighteenth year and added 
15 more weeks to its thousands of performances. 

“The Pilgrimage Play,’ outdoor drama based upon the life 
of Christ, had its annual brief season, and a production of 
“Joseph and His Brethren” in the Hollywood Bowl gave an- 
other sacred tinge to the theatrical year. 

Little Theatre activity has been slight. The Cordova Play 
Shop did its best work with “Hamlet” in modern clothes. The 
Theatre Mart, in Hollywood, presented several plays by new 
authors but disclosed nothing promising. 


STREET SCENE 
Drama in Three Acts 


By Eimer L. RIce 


THERE had not been much to distinguish the theatre year up 
till holiday time. Nor was there great promise in the announce- 
ment that William A. Brady, Sr., had decided to produce a play 
by Elmer Rice called “Street Scene,’ and that Mr. Rice had not 
only selected the cast but was also conducting the rehearsals. 

The Rice output of dramas has been consistently interesting, 
from the year he wrote “On Trial” to that in which he experi- 
mented with an expressionistic drama reflecting a phase of the 
American scene called “The Adding Machine.” But because he 
is a writer who favors the extremists and has a passion for new 
forms, the chances that he would produce a salable and popular 
success seemed slightly remote. Also it was known that this 
particular play had been in many managers’ offices and failed 
of sale. 

“Street Scene,” offered at the Playhouse January 10, 1929, 
proved another of those exciting exceptions that make play pro- 
duction the fascinating gamble that it is. Critical opinion was 
favorable but qualified and often restrained. The play, being 
another depressing study of tenement life, did not impress 
this writer, for one, as an entertainment likely to achieve wide 
appeal. 

And yet the response of playgoers was immediate and con- 
sistently sustained through the season. The Playhouse is not a 
large theatre, and keeping it packed is easier than is the case 
with many others. But there is reason to believe that Mr. 
Rice’s vivid drama would have proved popular in New York 
wherever it had been presented. In March the play was awarded 
the Pulitzer prize as the best drama of the year. 

As “Street Scene” opens it is a hot June evening. In front 
of a New York walkup apartment—an ancient town house of the 
brownstone front variety now become one of the cheaper tene- 
ments in a mean quarter of the city—the residents of the build- 
ing are variously disposed. 

26 
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In the window of the right-hand first floor apartment Abraham 
Kaplan, Russian Jew, 60, is reading his Yiddish newspaper. On 
the opposite side of the four-step porch, in the window of the 
corresponding apartment, Greta Fiorentino, a blonde German, 40, 
ruddy-faced and stout, leans comfortably out of the window, her 
elbows resting upon an ample pillow. She is fanning herself 
languidly and a little hopelessly. A sign in the window of the 
Fiorentino apartment announces Lippo Fiorentino as musician 
and teacher. 

The upper part of the windows letting into the janitor’s base- 
ment apartment, seen through the iron grating of the areaway 
down which the basement steps descend, are also lighted. The 
two second floor apartments are dark. An arc light on the corner, 
beyond the range of vision from our side of the street, shines 
steadily upon the face of the tenement house. From the dis- 
tance the various night noises of the city roll in—‘‘the distant 
roar of ‘L’ trains, automobile sirens, and the whistle of boats 
on the river; the rattle of trucks and the indeterminate clanking 
of metals; fire engines, ambulances, musical instruments, a radio, 
dogs barking and human voices calling, quarelling and screaming 
with laughter. The noises are subdued and in the background 
but they never wholly cease.” 

Emma Jones, “middle aged, tall and rather bony,” returned 
from an errand, pauses at the foot of the stoop to agree with Mrs. 
Fiorentino that the heat is at least terrific. Mrs. Jones hasn’t 
what she would consider a dry stitch on her and Mrs. Fiorentino 
is frankly without shoes or corsets, if the truth were revealed. 

Mrs. Olsen, “‘a thin, anemic Scandinavian with untidy fair 
hair,” mounts the basement stairs with some effort to remind 
Mrs. Fiorentino that she has failed to put her garbage on the 
dumb-waiter and is therefore at the moment blocking the 
orderly procedure of Mr. Olsen’s collections. 

Willie Maurrant, “a disorderly boy of 12,” arriving on roller 
skates to yell a demand for a sight of his “ma,” brings Mrs. 
Maurrant, ‘‘a fair woman of 40 who looks her age but is by no 
means unattractive,” to the window of the Maurrant’s second 
floor apartment to tell Willie that he has already had too many 
ice cream cones and that if she does give him another dime it 
certainly will be the last. 

With Willie skating in chase of his cone and Mrs. Maurrant 
disappeared from the window, the half-whispered exchange of 
confidences between Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Fiorentino go far to 
indicate that Mrs. Maurrant is one who is very foolishly tempt- 
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ing fate by carrying on, as practically every one in the house 
knows she is carrying on, with a person named Sankey— A 
woman of her age! With a grown-up daughter and all— Two 
times already this week Sankey has— 

Mrs. Maurrant’s appearance in the vestibule forces a change 
of subject. If it had not been so hot, Mrs. Maurrant agrees, 
confirming the weather, she would have gone to the park con- 
cert. Mrs. Maurrant is just crazy about music, she says, and so is 
Rose, her daughter, but Frank Maurrant, her husband, doesn’t 
care for anything like that... . 

From a third-story window Mr. Buchanan is calling. Mrs. 
Buchanan, it seems, is expecting her baby any time now, and 
Mr. Buchanan is sticking around in case he may be needed to 
go for the doctor or something. He is grateful to the neighbors 
for their interest but he hasn’t been able to get Mrs. Buchanan 
to eat a thing—even though, as Mrs. Jones suggests, he knows 
she ought to keep up her stren’th, now that she has two to feed. 

“You’d think it was him that was havin’ the baby,” ventures 
Mrs. Jones, when Mr. Buchanan has returned to his vigil. 

“She’s such a puny thing,” sighs Mrs. Maurrant. 

“Well, that’s the way it goes,” insists Mrs. Fiorentino; “the 
little skinny ones have them and the big, strong ones don’t.” 

“Don’t take it that way,’’ encourages Mrs. Maurrant; “you’re 
a young woman yet.” 

Frank Maurrant, his coat on his arm, walks into the group. 
“He is a tall, powerfully built man of 45, with a rugged, grim 
face.” Maurrant is a little peevish at the moment, having 
been ‘rehearsing with lights” since 12 o’clock. To make it worse 
he will have to go to Stamford to-morrow for a try-out—an 
announcement that to a close observer plainly interests Mrs. 
Maurrant. 

Frank Maurrant is also anxious about his daughter, Rose. 
Where is she? Why isn’t she home? Workin’ overtime? In a 
real-estate office? Frank never heard of nothing like that. 
Anyway, a girl should let her people know where she is and a 
girl’s mother should make it her business to know what her 
daughter’s doin’... 

Mr. Maurrant has ‘stormed back upstairs and Mrs. Maurrant 
has just been explaining that she thinks it is a shame people 
can’t make allowances for a lot of things—(‘“After all, we’re all 
human, and we can’t just go along by ourselves, all the time, 
without ever getting a kind word,” she says)—-when Steve 
Sankey appears. “He is in the early thirties and is prematurely 
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bald. He is rather flashily dressed in a patently cheap, light 
gray suit and a straw hat with a plaid band.” 

Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Fiorentino exchange significant glances, 
and it is plain that both Mrs. Maurrant and Sankey are making 
a conscious effort to avoid looking at each other. Sankey is just 
passing by, he says, on his way to the drugstore to get Mrs. 
Sankey some cooling ginger ale and is soon gone. 

Sankey, Mrs. Jones explains, is the collector for the milk 
company. And when Mrs. Maurrant says she is going to look 
for Willie and takes the same direction Sankey took Mrs. Jones 
is convinced that any one who doesn’t think there is something 
between them two is silly. 

“The way he stands there and looks and looks at her,” 
chimes in Mrs. Fiorentino. 

“And what about the looks she was givin’ him?” demands Mrs. 
Jones. ‘“You’d think he was the Prince of Wales instead of a 
milk collector. And didja get the crack about not seein’ him for 
two weeks?” 

“And just to-day he was upstairs, Mrs. Olsen says.” 

“Someday her hoosban’ is killing him,” predicts Olsen, the 
janitor, who, being occupied with the disposal of a garbage can 
at the head of the areaway, had not previously taken part in the 
conversation. 


Mrs. FiorENTINO—Dot would be terrible! 

Jones—He’s li’ble to, at that. You know, he’s got a wicked 
look in his eye, dat baby has. 

Mrs. Jones—Well, it’s no more than he deserves, the little 
rabbit—goin’ around breakin’ up people’s homes. (Mockingly.) 
“Good evenin’, folks!” Jes’ like Whozis on the radio. 

JonEs—D’ya think Maurrant is wise to what’s going on? 

Mrs. Jones—Well, if he ain’t, there must be somethin’ the 
matter with him. But you never can tell about men. They’re as 
blind as bats. An’ what I always say is, in a case like that, the 
husband or the wife is always the last one to find out. (Miss 
CUSHING, carrying a small paper bag, hurries on, at the left, in 
a state of great excitement.) 

Miss Cusuine (breathlessly, as she comes up the left of the 
stoop)—Say, what do you think! I just saw them together— 
the two of them! 

Mrs. Jones (rising excitedly)—What did I tell you? 

Mrs. FiorENTINoO—Where did you see them, Miss Cushing? 

Miss Cusutnc—Why, right next door, in the entrance to the 
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warehouse. They were standing right close together. And he 
had his hands up on her shoulders. It’s awful, isn’t it? 
Jonrs—Looks to me like this thing is getting pretty serious. 
Mrs. Jones—You didn’t notice if they was kissin’ or anythin’, 
did you? 
Miss CusHtnc—Well, to tell you the truth, Mrs. Jones, I was 
so ashamed for her, that I hardly looked at all. 
Jones—Maurrant’s comin’. 


‘“‘A conspirators’ silence falls upon them as Maurrant, pipe in 
mouth, comes out of the house.” Mrs. Maurrant has gone to 
look for Willie, they tell him, explaining with some particularity 
that boys of Willie’s age are pretty sure to need a lot of lookin’ 
after. cicrs 

Shirley Kaplan, daughter of Isadore, has brought her father 
a cup of tea and he quits his Yiddish newspaper to drink it... . 
Lippo Fiorentino, ‘‘a fat Italian with thick black hair and mus- 
tache, clutching a violin in his left arm and balancing five 
ice cream cones in his right hand,” comes to treat the crowd and 
cool ’em off... . Miss Simpson, from the charities, is looking 
for Mrs. Hildebrand—poor little Mrs. Hildebrand, who, with her 
two children, is about to be dispossessed. Mrs. Hildebrand, who 
happens in at the moment, is a “small, rather young woman 
with a manner of perpetual bewilderment.” How should she be 
expected to realize that it was wrong to take the 75 cents Miss 
Simpson had given her to buy groceries with and take the children 
to a moving picture show? 

“We always went Thursday nights to the pictures when my 
husband was home,” Mrs. Hildebrand explains. 

“Yes, but your husband isn’t home. And as far as anybody 
knows, he has no intention of coming home,” counters Miss 
Simpson. 

Kaplan, the Jew, would like to argue the subject of charity 
with Miss Simpson. In fact Mr. Kaplan would be pleased to 
argue with anybody, being something of a radical and with 
rather positive views. 

Miss Simpson is of no mind to argue but she knows one thing, 
and that is that nobody is going to give anybody money to 
spend on moving picture shows. ... The great trouble with 
Miss Simpson, Mr. Fiorentino is convinced, is that she is still a 
spinsteraiea.). 

Mrs. Maurrant is back from looking for Willie, and anxious 
about Rose. Mr. Maurrant is anxious about the lot of them. 
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. . » Miss Simpson has got the Hildebrands temporarily set and 
is ready to leave. ... Mr. Kaplan would like to tell her a 
little something more about the economic weaknesses of or- 
ganized charity. 


Miss Simpson (turning, angrily)—Nobody’s asking your 
opinion. 

KapLaN—Dot’s oll right. I’m taling you wit’out esking. You 
hoid maybe already dot poem: 


“Orgenzied cherity, measured and iced, 
In der name of a kushus, stetistical Christ.” 


Miss Srupson (fiercely)—All the same, you Jews are the first 
to run to the Charities. (She strides angrily off at the right. 
Lippo, affecting a mincing gait, pretends to follow her.) 

Kapian (leaning out of the window)—Come back and I'll tal 
you somet’ing will maybe do good your kerecter. 

Mrs. FIoRENTINO—Lippo! 

Mrs. Jones (highly amused)—Look at him, will ya? 

Lrppo (laughing and waving his hand)—Gooda-bye, lady! (He 
comes back to the stoop.) 

Kaptan (to the others)—Dey toin out in de street a mudder 
vit’ two children, and dis female comes and preaches to her 
bourgeois morelity. 

Mrs. Jones (to Mrs. FIoRENTINO)—He’s shootin’ off his face 
again. 

SHIRLEY—Papa, it’s time to go to bed! 

Kaptan (irritably)—Lat me alone, Shoiley. (Rising and ad- 
dressing the others.) Dees cherities are notting but anudder 
dewise for popperizing de verking-klesses. W’en de lendlords 
steal from de verkers a million dollars, dey give to de Cherities a 
t’ousand. 

MaurrAnt—Yeah? Well, who’s puttin’ her out on the street? 
What about the lan’lord here? He’s a Jew, ain’t he? 

Mrs. Jones—I’ll say he’s a Jew. Isaac Cohen! 

KapLtan—Jews oder not Jews—wot has dis got to do vit’ de 
quastion? I’m not toking releegion, I’m toking economics. So 
long as de kepitalist klesses— 

MAurrant (interrupting)—I’m talkin’ about if you don’t pay 
your rent, you gotta move. 

Mrs. Maurrant—It doesn’t seem right, though, to put a poor 
woman out of her home. 
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Mrs. FiorENtINo—And for her husband to run away—dot vos 
not right either. 

Lippo—lI betcha ’e’s got ’nudder woman. He find a nice blonda 
chicken, ’e run away. 

Mrs. Jonrs—There ought to be a law against women goin’ 
around, stealin’ other women’s husbands. 

Mrs. FIorENTINo—Yes, dot’s right, Mrs. Jones. 

Mavurrant—Well, what I’m sayin’ is, it ain’t the landlord’s 
fault. 

KapLtan—Eet’s de folt of our economic system. So long as de 
institution of priwate property exeests, de verkers vill be at de 
moicy of de property-owning klesses. 

Maurrant—That’s a lot o’ bushwa! I’m a woikin’ man, see? 
I been payin’ dues for twenty-two years in the Stage-Hands 
Union. If we’re not gettin’ what we want, we call a strike, see?-— 
and then we get it. 

Lippo—Sure! Ees same wit’ me. We gotta Musician Union. 
We getta pay for da rehears’, we getta pay for da overtime— 

SHIRLEY—That’s all right when you belong to a strong union. 
But when a union is weak, like the Teachers’ Union, it doesn’t 
do you any good. 

Mrs. Jones (to Mrs. FIoRENTINO)—can y’ imagine that?— 
teachers belongin’ to a union! 

Kaptan (impatienitly)—Oll dese unions eccomplish notting 
wotever. Oll dis does not toch de fondamental problem. So long 
as de tuls of industry are in de hands of de kepitalist klesses, ve 
vill hev exploitation and sloms and— 

MaAvurrant—T?’ hell wit’ all dat hooey! I’m makin’ a good 
livin’ an’ I’m not doin’ any kickin’, 

OLSEN (removing his pipe from his mouth)—Ve got pros- 
perity, dis coontry. 

JonEs—You said something! 

KapLtaNn—Sure, for de reech is planty prosperity! Mister 
Morgan rides in his yacht and upstairs dey toin a voman vit’ two 
children in de street. 

Maurrant—And if you was to elect a Socialist president to- 
morrow, it would be the same thing. 

Mrs. FiorENTINo—Yes, dot’s right, Mr. Maurrant. 

Jones—You’re right! 

KapLan—Who’s toking about electing presidents? Ye must 
put de tuls of industry in de hands of de vorking-klesses and dis 
ken be accomplished only by a sushal revolution! 
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Maurrant—Yeah? Well, we don’t want no revolutions in 
this country, see? (General chorus of assent.) 

Mrs. Jones—I know all about that stuff—teachin’ kids there 
ain’t no Gawd an’ that their gran’fathers was monkeys. 

JONES (rising, angrily)—Free love, like they got in Russia, 
huh? (Kapitan makes a gesture of impatient disgust, and sinks 
back into his chair.) 

Maurrant—There’s too goddam many o’ you Bolshevikis 
runnin’ aroun’ loose. If you don’t like the way things is run 
here, why in hell don’t you go back where you came from? 


The argument waxes hot and hotter. Shirley Kaplan tries to 
drag her father away. Mrs. Maurrant anxiously urges her pug- 
nacious husband to quit. But the men-are full of fight, Mr. 
Kaplan insisting on a reconstructed social order, Mr. Maurrant 
standing for the old-fashioned home and family honor. 

“No reason to exist, huh?” Maurrant repeats. ‘Well, it’s 
gonna exist, see? Children respectin’ their parents an’ doin’ what 
they’re told, get me? An’ husbands an’ wives, lovin’ an’ honorin’ 
each other, like they said they would, when they was spliced— 
an’ any dirty sheeny that says different is li’ble to get his head 
busted open, see?” 

Now the neighbors take a hand, and with some difficulty keep 
the belligerents apart. It is Mr. Lippo’s conviction that Mussolini 
would be giving them both a dose of castor oil. . . . 

Sam Kaplan has arrived home. “He is twenty-one, slender, 
with dark, unruly hair and a fine, sensitive, mobile face.””’ Sam 
is more interested in a book he is reading as he walks along 
than he is in any of his neighbors. Neither is he in easy agree- 
ment with them in other matters. 

He doesn’t like the kind of music Lippo likes. Sam likes the 
soulful music of the Russians. Lippo prefers the Italian music 
that makes vou want to dance—in illustration of which he grabs 
Mrs. Maurrant and is dancing with her across the sidewalk 
as Sankey returns. The milkman stops again awkwardly in 
passing. Frank Maurrant stares pointedly at him. 

“Look out! You're blockin’ traffic!”? warns Mrs. Jones. Nor 
is the tension relieved greatly when Willie Maurrant comes in 
scratched and torn and sobs an explanation that he wouldn’t 
have been fighting if a big bum hadn’t said something to him— 
something he refuses to tell his father. 

Frank Maurrant has gone down to Callahan’s to get a drink. 
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... Sam Kaplan, disgusted with the gossip of the stoop, has 
dashed protestingly into the house. ... Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Olsen have disappeared. . . . The Fiorentinos have gone to bed, 
Mr. Fiorentino issuing a final warning to Mrs. Fiorentino that 
if he ever catches any milkman in his house there is going to be 
a lot of neck breaking. 

Then Rose Maurrant and Harry Easter appear. “Rose is a 
pretty girl of 20, cheaply but rather tastefully dressed. Easter is 
about 35, good looking and obviously prosperous.” 

Mr. Easter is reluctant to bid Rose good-night without some 
definite demonstration that she considers the evening has been 
a success. In fact Mr. Easter is rather persistent. He begs 
a kiss. He even suggests that he has time to go into the house 
with Rose for a minute. Anyway he is sure Rose is old enough to 
do what she pleases. Furthermore, even if he is married, Mr. 
Easter insists he is quite off his nut about Rose. And he thinks 
she is very foolish living the way she does. 

“Why not snap out of it all?” suggests Mr. Easter. 

“Out of what?” 


Easter (indicating the house)—This! The whole business. 
Living in a dirty old tenement like this; working all day in a 
real-estate office, for a measly twenty-five a week. You're not 
going to try to tell me you like living this way, are you? 

Rose—No, I can’t say that I like it, especially. But maybe 
it won’t always be this way. Anyhow, I guess I’m not so much 
better than anybody else. 

EASTER (taking her hand)—Do you know what’s the matter 
with you? You're not wise to yourself. Why, you’ve got just 
about everything, you have. You’ve got looks and personality 
and a bean on your shoulders—there’s nothing you haven’t got. 
You’ve got It, I tell you. 

RosE—You shouldn’t keep looking at me, all the time, at the 
office. The other girls are beginning to pass hints about it. 

EASTER (releasing her hand, genuinely perturbed)—Is that a 
fact? You see, that shows you! I never even knew I was look- 
ing at you. I guess I just can’t keep my eyes off you. Well, 
we’ve got to do something about it. 

Rose (nervously snapping the clasp of her hand-bag)—I guess 
the only thing for me to do is to look for another job. 

EasTER—Yes, that’s what I’ve been thinking, too. (As she is 
about to demur.) Wait a minute, honey! I’ve been doing a 
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little thinking and I’ve got it all doped out. The first thing you 
do is throw up your job, see? 

RosE—But— 

EasTER—Then you find yourself a nice, cozy little apartment 
somewhere. (As she is about to interrupt again.) Just a min- 
ute, now! Then you get yourself a job on the stage? 

RosE—How could I get a job on the stage? 

EastER—Why, as easy as walking around the block. I’ve got 
three or four friends in the show-business. Ever hear of Harry 
Porkins? 

RosE—No. 

EasTER—Well, he’s the boy that put on ‘‘Mademoiselle Marie” 
last year. He’s an old pal of mine, and all I’d have to say to 
him is: (putting his arm around her shoulder.) ‘Harry, here’s a 
little girl I’m interested in,” and he’d sign you up in a minute. 

RosE—I don’t think I’d be any good on the stage. 

EasTER—Why, what are you talking about, sweetheart? 
There’s a dozen girls, right now, with their names up in electric 
lights, that haven’t got half your stuff. All you got to do is go 
about in the right way—put up a little front, see? Why, half 
the game is nothing but bluff. Get yourself a classy little apart- 
ment, and fill it with trick furniture, see? Then you doll yourself 
up in a flock of Paris clothes and you throw a couple or three 
parties and you're all set. (Taking her arm.) Wouldn’t you 
like to be on Broadway? 

Rose—I don’t believe I ever could be. 

EastER—Isn’t it worth trying? What have you got here, hm? 
This is no kind of a racket for a girl like you. (Taking her hand.) 
You do like me a little, don’t you? 

RosE—I don’t know if I do or not. 

EasTER—Why, sure you do. And once you get to know me 
better, you’d like me even more. I’m no Valentino, but I’m not 
a bad scout. Why, think of all the good times we could have 
together—you with a little apartment and all. And maybe we 
could get us a little car— 

Rose—And what about your wife? 

Easter (letting go her hand)—The way I figure it is, she 
doesn’t have to know anything about it. She stays up there in 
Bronxville, and there are lots of times when business keeps me 
in New York. Then, in the summer, she goes to the mountains. 
Matter of fact, she’s going next week and won’t be back until 
September. 
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Rose (shaking her head and going towards the stoop)—l 
don’t think it’s the way I’d want things to be. 

Easter—Why, there’s nothing really wrong about it. 

Rose—Maybe there isn’t. But it’s just the way I feel about 
it, I guess. 

EastER—Why, you’d get over that in no time. There’s lots 
of girls— 

Rose—Yes, I know there are. But you’ve been telling me 
all along that I’m different. 

EasTER—Sure, you're different. You’re in a class by yourself. 
Why, sweetheart— (He tries to take her in his arms.) 

Rose (pushing him away)—No. And you mustn’t call me 
sweetheart. 

EastTER—Why not? 

RosE—Because I’m not your sweetheart. 

EastER—I want you to be— 


An unearthly yell of pain issues from the Buchanan apartment. 
Mrs. Buchanan’s expectations are evidently about to be realized. 
. . . Down the street Rose sees her father approaching. Mr. 
Easter decides that under the circumstances his further hopes 
can wait. 

Mr. Maurrant is rough and suspicious. Where has Rose been? 
Who was that she was talkin’ to? Out on a pettin’ party, eh? 
Well, there ain’t goin’ to be any of that in Mr. Maurrant’s 
family— 

Rose has little success answering him. She hasn’t been petting. 
She’s been to dinner with Mr. Easter. He is the manager of her 
office. After dinner they went some place and danced... . 

The Buchanan situation is again acute. Mr. Buchanan must 
get the doctor right away. If Rose will do the telephoning he 
can stay with Mrs. Buchanan. She’s got terrible pains— The 
screaming from upstairs bears out that statement. ... 

Mae Jones and Dick McGann, she “a vulgar shopgirl of 21,” 
he “a vacuous youth of about the same age,” arrive at the stoop. 
Mae wears Dick’s straw hat. They are both quite drunk. They 
do not stay long. A swig or two out of Dick’s flask and they are 
gone—to Fred Hennessy’s apartment. Dick has the key... . 

Rose Maurrant is back from telephoning. The Buchanan 
doctor is on his way. . . . Vincent Jones, “a typical New York 
taxicab driver,” stops Rose as she starts to enter the house. He, 
too, is a neighbor. . . . He, too, is interested in Rose. Why 
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won’t she come take a ride in his hack? Rose is trying to get 
away from Vincent when Sam Kaplan interferes. 

“Take your hands off her!” shouts Sam, climbing out of the 
window of the Kaplan apartment. 

“Well, look who’s here!”? mockingly answers Vincent. “Haster 
gesehn de fish in de Bowery? (Menacingly). ‘What de hell do 
you want?” 

“You keep your hands off her!” repeats Sam. 

In answer to which Vincent reaches suddenly up and pulls 
Sam down before him. After that he deliberately puts the flat 
of his hand against Sam’s face and pushes him until he sprawls on 
the walk. 

“You big coward!” explodes Rose. “If you hit him again Ill 
call my father!” 

“Gee! Don’t frighten me like dat. I got a weak heart!” sneers 
Vincent. 

The arrival of Mrs. Jones, who has had her dog out for a walk, 
helps to clear the situation. Vincent is willing to call it an in- 
cident and go in with his mother to eat the stew she has saved 
for him. 

“You seem to have plenty of admirers, Miss Maurrant,” Mrs. 
Jones flings back of her. “But I guess you come by it natural.” 

Sam Kaplan is hysterical. He wants to kill Vincent. He 
wants to sob out his disgust of his own weakness. Rose’s sym- 
pathy is but cold comfort. . . . Gradually Rose’s troubles take 
precedence in their thoughts. The problem of her mother, now 
that everybody knows what’s going on, worries Rose. And yet it 
is natural enough with her mother being sort of gay and happy 
and her father being the way he is; meaning well, and all, but sort 
of making you freeze up when you really want to be nice and 
loving. 


SamM—I wish I could help you, Rose. 

RosE—You do help me, Sam—just by being nice and sym- 
pathetic and talking things over with me. There’s so few people 
you can really talk to, do you know what I mean? Sometimes 
I get the feeling that I’m all alone in the world and that— 
(A scream of pain from Mrs. BUCHANAN.) 

RosE (springing to her fect)—Oh, just listen to her! 

Sam—Oh, God! 

RosE—The poor thing! She must be having terrible pains. 

SamM—That’s all there is in life—nothing but pain. From 
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before we’re born, until we die! Everywhere you look, oppres- 
sion and cruelty! If it doesn’t come from Nature, it comes from 
humanity—humanity trampling on itself and tearing at its own 
throat. The whole world is nothing but a blood-stained arena, 
filled with misery and suffering. It’s too high a price to pay 
for life—tlife isn’t worth it! (He seats himself despairingly on 
the stoop.) 

Rose (putting her hand on his shoulder)—Oh, I don’t know, 
Sam. I feel blue and discouraged, sometimes, too. And I get 
a sort of feeling of, oh, what’s the use. Like last night. I hardly 
slept all night, on account of the heat and on account of think- 
ing about—well, all sorts of things. And this morning, when I 
got up, I felt so miserable. Well, all of a sudden, I decided I’d 
walk to the office. And when I got to the Park, everything 
looked so green and fresh, that I got a kind of feeling of, well, 
maybe it’s not so bad, after all. And then, what do you think?— 
all of a sudden, I saw a big lilac-bush, with some flowers still 
on it. It made me think about the poem you said for me— 
remember?—the one about the lilacs. 

Sam (quoting )\— 

“When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d 
And the great star early droop’d in the western sky in the night, 
I mourn’d and yet shall mourn, with ever-returning spring.” 

(He repeats the last line): 

I mourn’d and yet shall mourn, with ever-returning spring? 
Yes! 

RosE—No, not that part. I mean the part about the farm- 
house. Say it for me Sam. (Ske sits at his feet.) 

Sam—‘In the door-yard, fronting an old farm-house, near the 

whitewashed palings, 

Stands the lilac-bush, tall-growing, with heart-shaped 
leaves of rich green, 

With many a pointed blossom, rising delicate, with the 
perfume strong I love, 

With every leaf a miracle—and from this bush in the 
door-yard, 

With delicate-color’d blossoms and heart-shaped leaves 
of rich green, 

A sprig with its flower I break.” 

RosE (eagerly)—Yes, that’s it! That’s just what I felt like 
doing—breaking off a little bunch of the flowers. But then I 
thought maybe a policeman or somebody would see me, and 
then I’d get into trouble, so I didn’t. 
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BUCHANAN’s Vor1cE—Miss Maurrant! Miss Maurrant! 
(Sam and ROSE spring to their feet and look up.) 

RosE—Yes? 

BucHANAN’s VoicE—Do you mind phoning to the doctor 
again? She’s getting worse. 

RosE—Yes, sure I will. (She starts to go.) Wait! Maybe 
this is the doctor now. 

BUCHANAN’S VOICE (excitedly as Dr. WILSON appears at the 
left)—Yes, that’s him. Mrs. Maurrant! Tell her the doctor’s 
here! Doctor, I guess you’re none too soon. 

Dr. Witson (@ seedy, middle-aged man in a crumpled 
Panama)—FPilenty of time. Just don’t get excited. (He throws 
away his cigarette and enters the vestibule. The mechanical 
clicking of the door-latch is heard as Dr. WILSON goes into the 
house.) 

RosE—I hope she won’t have to suffer much longer. 

MAuRRANT (appearing at the window, in his under-shirt )— 
Rose! 

Rose (rather startled)—Yes, pop, I'll be right up. 

Mavurrant—Well, don’t be makin’ me call you again, d’ya 
hear? 

RosE—I’m coming right away. (Maurrant leaves the win- 
dow.) 

RosE—I’d better go up now, Sam. 

Sam—Do you have to go to bed, when you're told, like a 
child? 

RosE—I know, Sam, but there’s so much wrangling goes on, 
all the time, as it is, what’s the use of having any more? Good 
night, Sam. There was something I wanted to talk to you about, 
but it will have to be another time. (She holds out her hand. 
Sam takes it and holds it in his.) 

Sam (trembling and rising to his feet)—Rose, will you kiss 
me? 

RosE (simply)—Why, of course I will, Sam. (She offers him 
her lips. He clasps her in a fervent embrace, to which she sub- 
mits but does not respond.) 

Rose (freeing herself gently)—Don’t be discouraged about 
things, Sam. You wait and see—you’re going to do big things, 
some day. I’ve got lots of confidence in you. 

Sam (turning away his head)—I wonder if you really have, 
Rose? 

RosE—Why, of course I have! And don’t forget it! Good 
night. I hope it won’t be too hot to sleep. 
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Sam—Good night, Rose. (He watches her, as she opens the 
door with her laichkey and goes into the house. Then he goes 
to the stoop and seating himself, falls into a reverie. A Police- 
man appears at the right and strolls across, but Sam is oblivious 
to him. In the distance a home-comer sings drunkenly. A light 
appears in the Maurrant hall-bedroom, and a moment later 
Rose comes to the window and leans out.) 

Rose (calling softly)—Hoo-hoo! Sam! (Sam looks up, then 
rises.) Good night, Sam. (She wafts him a kiss.) 

SAM (with deep feeling)—Good night, Rose, dear. (She smiles 
at him. Then she pulls down the shade. Sam looks up for a 
moment, then resumes his seat. A scream from Mrs. BUCHANAN 
makes him shudder. A deep rhythmic snoring emanates from 
the Fiorentino apartment. A steamboat whistle is heard. The 
snoring in the Fiorentino apartment continues. SAM raises his 
clenched hands to heaven. A distant clock begins to strike 
twelve. Sam’s arms and head drop forward. The curtain falls.) 


ACT II 


It is daybreak the following morning. Slowly the tenement is 
coming to life and getting to bed. Mr. Jones is returning a bit 
dazed from a neighboring speakeasy. . . . The Olsen baby is 
voicing a demand for food... . Through their windows the 
Fiorentinos are heard snoring, frequently in concert. ... Dr. 
Wilson, after a wakeful night at the Buchanans’, now on his way 
home, pauses on the stoop to light a cigarette. .. . Mae Jones 
and Dick McGann, back from the Hennessy apartment, are ex- 
changing early morning insults. ... A milkman and a police- 
man, meeting at the curb, exchange the day’s greetings. . 

Rose Maurrant is at the window of the Maurrant apartment 
looking for Willie. . . . There can be no breakfast until Willie 


gets back with the bread. . . . Sam Kaplan is out on the stoop 
reading. . . . Shirley Kaplan notes the greeting of the two and 
is worried. 


SHIRLEY—Sam, breakfast is ready. 

Sam—lI don’t want any breakfast. 

SHIRLEY—What do you mean, you don’t want any breakfast? 
What kind of a business is that, not to eat breakfast? 

Sam—Do I have to eat breakfast, if I don’t want to? 

SHIRLEY—You’ve got your head so full of that Rose Maurrant 
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upstairs that you don’t want to eat or sleep or anything any 
more. 

SaM—lIf I don’t feel like eating, why should I eat? (Bursting 
out.) You're always telling me: “Eat!” “Don’t eat!” ‘Get 
up!” “Go to bed!’”? I know what I want to do, without being 
told. 

SHIRLEY—TI don’t see, just when you’re graduating from col- 
lege, why you want to get mixed up with a little batzimer like 
that! 

Sam—lIt’s always the same thing over again with you. You 
never can get over your race prejudice. I’ve told you a hundred 
times that the Jews are no better than anybody else. 

SHIRLEY—I’m not talking about that! Look at the kind of 
family she comes from. What’s her father? Nothing but an 
illiterate rough-neck. And her mother— 

SAM (indignantly)—Are you starting, too? 

Kapian’s VorcE—Shoi-ley! 

SHIRLEY—Wait a minute, papa’s calling. (Into the room.) All 
right, papa! (To Sam.) Come in, Sam, or papa will be making 
long speeches again. 

Sam (impatiently)—All right! 


The Buchanan baby is a girl... . At 3.30 a.m. she came 
and Mrs. Buchanan’s yelling should have waked the neighbor- 
hood, according to Mr. Buchanan. . . . The letter carrier is not 
impressed by Mr. Buchanan’s pride of paternity. . . . The letter 
carrier has six children and is still carrying a mail-bag at 62. 

_ Lippo Fiorentino is both delighted and saddened by the Bu- 
chanan achievement. . . . Lippo is delighted for the Buchanans 
but saddened that Mrs. Fiorentino cannot do as well by him. 
. . . Lippo is also saddened for Rose. ... It is too bad that 
Rose should not be happy, that she should not marry a ver’ 
reech man and travel and know these Eetaly, these Sorrent’— 
La Belle Sorrent’—these Baia di Napoli! ... No, Rose is not 
in love with “da leetla kike.” Rose, so far as she knows, is not 
in love with any one. But Sam Kaplan’s being a Jew wouldn’t 
stop her loving him. .. . 

Mrs. Jones, back with the dog, is glad to hear of Mrs. Maur- 
rant’s night’s vigil with Mrs. Buchanan. . . . Havin’ children’s 
terrible, but no mother would ever give hers up, especially if 
they turn out all right, says Mrs. Jones. . . . Still, she’d think 
twice before she ever let one of hers bring a Jew into the family. 
. .. The nerve of Mrs. Jones stuns Rose, but Mrs. Maurrant is 
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convinced it is best never to pay attention to such things... . 

Frank Maurrant is ready to go to work, but before he goes 
he would like to know a few things. . . . Where’s Mrs. Maurrant 
been all night? ... With the Buchanans? ... Yeah? . 
Well, where’s she goin’ now? . . . “‘Just around to Kraus’s to get 
a chicken,” answers Mrs. Maurrant. “I thought I’d make her 
some chicken soup to give her strength.” 


Maurrant—Say, how about lookin’ after your own home 
an’ lettin’ the Buchanans look after theirs. 

Mrs. Maurrant—All I’m trying to do is to be a little neigh- 
borly. It’s the least anybody can do, with the poor thing hardly 
able to lift her hand. 

Mavurrant—That’s all right about that! (Coming down the 
steps.) A woman’s got a right to stay in her own home, lookin’ 
after her husband an’ children. 

Mrs. Maurrant (going towards him)—What else have I been 
doing all these years, I’d like to know? 

Mavurrant—Well, just see that you don’t forget it, that’s all 
—or there’s li’ble to be trouble. 

Mrs. Maurrant (putting her hand on his arm)—All right, 
Frank. Don’t say any more, please. When will you be back— 
to-morrow? 

Mavrrant—I don’ know when I'll be back. Whenever I’m 
t’roo wit? me work—that’s when. What are you so anxious to 
know for, huh? 

Mrs. Maurrant—Why, I just asked, that’s all. 

Maurrant—Oh, you just asked, huh? Just in case somebody 
wanted to come aroun’ callin’, is that it? 

Mrs. Maurrant—No, it isn’t. It isn’t anything of the kind. 
You got no right to talk to me like that, in front of my own 
daughter. You got no right. No, you haven’t! (She turns 
away and hurries off, abruptly, at the left.) 

RosE—Ma! (She starts to run after her mother.) 

Mavurrant (imperiously)—Come back here, you! (RosE 
hesitates.) Come back, hear me? (Rose turns and comes 
back.) You stay right here. (He puts down his satchel and 
takes a flask from his pocket.) 

RosE—Why do you talk to her like that? 

Mavurrant—Nobody’s askin’ you. 

Rose—If you were only a little nicer to her, maybe everything 
would be different. 

Maurrant—Yeah? Where’s she got any kick comin’. Ain’t 
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I always been a good husband to her? Ain’t I always looked 
after her? (He takes a drink.) 

Rosge—It’s not that, pop. It’s somebody to be sort of nice 
to her that she wants—sort of nice and gentle, the way she is 
to you. That’s all it is. 

Mavurrant (turning to her)—So she’s got you headed the 
same way, has she? Goin’ out nights with married men, huh? 

RosE—You don’t need to worry about me, pop. I can take 
care of myself, all right. 

MavurrANT—No daughter 0’ mine ain’t gonna go that way. 
I seen too many o’ those kind around the theaytre. 

RosE—Things are different, nowadays, pop. I guess maybe 
you don’t realize that. Girls aren’t the way they used to be— 
sort of soft and helpless. A girl nowadays knows how to look 
out for herself. But not her, pop; she needs somebody to look 
after her, 

Mavurrant—Aw, can all that talk! You been listenin’ to 
them bolshevikis, that’s the trouble. But I’m gonna keep you 
straight, by God, or I'll know the reason why. 

Rose—I guess I’ve got a right to think about things for my- 
self. 

MaAvurRRANT—Yeah? Well, don’t let me ketch that other bozo 
comin’ around here, either—that’s all I got to say. 

Rose (hesitantly, going up to him)—Pop, listen—couldn’t we 
get a little house somewhere—Queens or somewhere like that? 

Maurrant—What’s the idea? 

RosE—Well, I don’t know. I sort of thought it would be nice 
for all of us. And maybe if ma had a nice little home and some 
real nice neighbors—do you see what I mean? 

Maurrant—This place suits me all right. 

RosE—You can get some real nice little houses, that don’t 
cost such an awful lot. And I wouldn’t mind helping to pay for 
it. And once we had it all fixed up— 

Maurrant—Forget it! I don’ know when I’ll be back. (As 
he starts to go right.) An’ remember what I told you, hear? 


The Hildebrand children have gone cheerily to school... . 
Later they are to be dispossessed, they report, gleefully, and Miss 
Simpson of the Charities is going to find them a new place to 
live. . . . It’s quite exciting. . . . Mrs. Maurrant is back from 
her marketing, relieved to find Mr. Maurrant gone. . . . She’s 
always tried to be a good wife to Maurrant, Mrs. Maurrant ex- 
plains to her daughter, but it never has seemed to make any 
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difference to him. . . . She’s always tried to be a good mother, 
too, and to make a home. . . . But what’s the use? . . . “What’s 
the good of being alive if you can’t get a little something out of 
life? You might just as well be dead,” sobs Mrs. Maurrant. 

Rose understands her mother, but she can see things dif- 
ferently, too. ‘What I was thinking was, if he didn’t come 
around here so much, maybe,” she suggests. “Do you see what 
I mean, ma?” 

“Ves, Rose.” 

“Tt’s on account of all that’s going around—everybody in the 
whole house. You see what I mean, don’t you, ma?” 

“Every person in the world has to have somebody to talk to,” 
sighs Mrs. Maurrant. ‘You can’t live without somebody to talk 
to. I’m not saying that I can’t talk to you, Rose, but you’re 
only a young girl and it’s not the same thing.” 

“Tt’s only on account of pop. I’m scared of what he’s likely 
to do if he starts drinking.” 

“Well, I’ll see, Rose. Sometimes I think I’d be better off if 
I was dead.” ... 

Shirley Kaplan is ready to start for school. . . . Not a pleas- 
ant prospect, she admits to Rose Maurrant, trying to keep forty 
children quiet another hot day. . .. Vacation in two weeks? 
- - « Vacations don’t mean much when you're taking summer 
courses at Teachers College. 


SHIRLEY—Miss Maurrant, if you don’t mind, I want to talk 
to you about my brother, Sam. 

RosE—Why certainly, Miss Kaplan. 

SHIRLEY—I guess you know he’s only finishing college, this 
month— 

RosE—Yes, of course I do. 

SHIRLEY—Then he has to go three years to law-school and 
pass the bar examinations, before he can be a full-fledged lawyer. 

Rose—Yes, it takes a long time. 

SHIRLEY—A long time and lots of money. And before a young 
lawyer begins to make his own living, takes a long time, too. 
It will be ten years, maybe, before he’s making enough to support 
himself and a family. (Looking away.) Then, it’s time enough 
for him to think about marriage. 

RosE—You don’t mean me and Sam, Miss Kaplan? 

SHIRLEY—Yes, that’s just what I mean. 

RosE—Why, we’re just good friends, that’s all. 

SHIRLEY—TI know how it is with a boy like Sam, Miss Maur- 
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rant. He thinks he’s a man, already; but he’s nothing but a 
boy. If you’re such a good friend, you shouldn’t take his mind 
away from his work. 

Rose—But I haven’t meant to, Miss Kaplan—honest I 
haven’t. 

SHIRLEY—I’ve had to work hard enough to get him as far as 
he is. And I have my father to take care of, too. The few 
dollars he makes, writing for the radical papers, don’t even pay 
the rent. Believe me, every dollar I make goes. 

RosE—I know. Sam’s often told me how much he owes to 
you. 

SHIRLEY—He doesn’t owe me anything. I don’t care about 
the money. Only he should be thinking about his work and not 
about other things. 

RosE—Yes, he should be thinking about his work. But don’t 
you think there are other things in the world, too, besides just 
work? 

SHIRLEY—Don’t you think I know that? I know that just as 
well as you do. Maybe, you think I’m an old-maid school- 
teacher, without any feelings. 

Rose—Oh, I don’t—really I don’t! 

SHIRLEY (turning her head away)—Maybe I’m not a movie 
vamp, with dimples—but I could have had my chances, too. 
Only, I wanted to give Sam an education. 

RosE—I haven’t tried to vamp Sam, honestly I haven’t. We 
just seemed sort of naturally to like each other. 

SHIRLEY—Why must you pick out Sam? You could get other 
fellows. Anyhow, it’s much better to marry with your own 
kind. When you marry outside your own people, nothing good 
ever comes of it. You can’t mix oil and water. 

RosE—I don’t know. I think if people really care about each 
other— 

SHIRLEY—He’s nothing but a baby. He sees a pretty face 
and, right away, he forgets about everything else. 

RosE (with a flash of temper)—I know I haven’t as much 
brains as Sam, or as you, either, if that’s what you mean. 

SHIRLEY (contritely, going towards her)—I didn’t mean to 
hurt your feelings. I haven’t got anything against you. Only, 
he’s all I’ve got in the world. What else have I got to live for? 


Sam Kaplan’s arrival stops them. . . . Sam is even more un- 
happy this morning than he was last night. . . . Rose is going 
to a synagogue to her boss’s funeral and the thought of it de- 
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presses Sam. . . . He has never been inside a synagogue him- 
self, his people being rationalists. ... Nor has he any funny 
idea about the God people tell themselves lies about because 
reality is too terrible for them to face. . . . Even the happiness 
that people strive so hard for is nothing but an illusion to Sam 
this morning. . . . What’s the use of anything? What’s the 
use of living? Why not, with 10 cents worth of carbolic acid, 
have it all over with? . . . But Rose wants to live. 

“Why?” shouts Sam. “Why? What is there in life to com- 
pensate for the pain of living?” 

“There’s a lot,” answers Rose. “Just being alive—breathing 
and walking around. Just looking at the faces of people you 
like and hearing them laugh. And seeing the pretty things in 
the store-windows. And rough-housing with your kid brother. 
And—oh, I don’t know—listening to a good band, and dancing— 
Oh, I’d hate to die!” 

Rose tries earnestly to get Sam’s promise that he will not talk 
about killing himself any more. . . . Soon, worrying about her 
problem, he has forgotten his own. . . . There is a man in her 
office who wants to put Rose on the stage, she reports; there is 
the chance that she could get away from the tenement and make 
a lot of money and perhaps help her whole family. . . . Even 
if she did have to pay the price men expect... . 

The reappearance of the freshly insulting Vincent Jones in- 
tensifies Rose’s disgust with her surroundings. . . . It also con- 
vinces Sam that perhaps he and Rose had better run away to- 
Petherer te: 

Mr. Easter, from the office, stops in passing to take Rose to 
the boss’s funeral. . . . A skinny pupil arrives for Mr. Fioren- 
tino’s instruction. . . . A strawberry huckster down the street 
calls his wares. ... Sankey, the milk collector, appears non- 
chalantly at the stoop. . . . From her window above Mrs. Maur- 
rant invites him in. . . . Maurrant is in Stamford, she reports, 
and Rose won’t be home for an hour... . 

The City Marshal and his assistant are there to dispossess the 
Hildebrands. . . . Olsen, the janitor, directs them to the fourth 
floor. . . . The strawberry salesman draws nearer... . An ol’ 
clos’ merchant shares the air with him. ... Mae Jones gets 
started sleepily toward her job... . 

Frank Maurrant suddenly appears. . .. The Maurrant win- 
dow shades are drawn. . . . Sam Kaplan tries to stop Maurrant 
as he rushes up the stairs! ... Sam Kaplan tries to yell a 
warning! ... “Mrs. Maurrant! Mrs. Maurrant!” ... 
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There are two shots and then a heavy fall. . . . Suddenly one 
of the Maurrant shades shoots up ... Sankey, coatless, his 
face deformed by terror, tries to open the window. ... His 
elbow shatters a pane. . . . Maurrant drags him back into the 
room. . . . Another shot is heard! 

“For Chris’ sake what’s happenin’? Get an ambulance, you!” 
. .. The City Marshal is excited. ...A crowd begins to 
gather. . . . The Marshal’s assistant leans out the Maurrant 
window. .. . “Grab dat boid! He’s comin’ down!” 

Maurrant appears in the doorway. . . . “His coat is open and 
his shirt is torn almost to shreds. His face, hands and clothing 
are covered with blood.” ... 

As the crowd closes in Maurrant whips out a revolver and 
forces them back. . . . Now, having them cowed, he has dashed 
down the cellar stairs... . 

A woman calls from above: “Hurry up! Get an ambulance!” 
- -- No one hears her. ...A cop arrives... . Despite the 
warnings of the crowd the cop and two men dash into the 
cellars: 

“Ti’s a moider,” reports Fred, the Marshal’s assistant, to the 
pushing crowd. “Dis boid’s wife and some other guy! Jesus, 
you oughta see de blood!” . 

A second policeman pushes his way through the crowd and 
into the hall. . . . From the Maurrant window the second police- 
man yells to the Marshal to call the “resoives” . . . There’s a 
phone next door. 

Clanging bells and the ambulance. . . . “Hurry up, Doc, she’s 


still breathin’!” urges the policeman from the window. . . . They 
get the stretcher through the crowd and into the house. .. . 
Suddenly there is a cry from Sam Kaplan. . . . He has seen 


Rose Maurrant coming down the street. . . . He rushes to her. 


Rose—What’s the matter, Sam? What’s the ambulance for? 
Did anybody get hurt? 

SamM—Go away, Rose. Go away. 

RosE—Who is it? What’s the matter? Is it my mother? 
It’s not my mother, is it? (Clinging to him.) Sam, is it? 

SamM—There’s been an accident. Go away, Rose. (He tries to 
force her away.) 

RoszE—Tell me what’s happened! Tell me! 

Miss CusHING (appearing at the window)—They’re bringing 
her down! 

Rose (with a cry)—It is my mother! 
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Miss Cusuinc (seeing her)—Oh, my God, there’s Rose! 
(Mrs. FrorENTINO, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. H1ILpEBRaNpD, Lippo and 
BUCHANAN crowd to the MAURRANT windows.) 

Sam—Rose! Go away! (She pays no attention to him, but 
stands watching the door, transfixed. THE INTERNE comes 
briskly out of the house.) 

Tue INTERNE (to the MarsHaL)—Hold the door open, will 
your (He comes down the steps.) 

Tur MarsuHat—Sure, doc! (He hurries into the vestibule.) 

THE INTERNE (fo the crowd)—Keep back, now! 

Rose (seizing THE INTERNE’s arm)—Doctor! Is she dead? 

THe INTERNE—Who are you? Her daughter? 

Rose—Yes, sir. I’m her daughter. 

Tue INTERNE—She’s pretty badly hurt. Step aside, now! 
(They step aside, as THE AMBULANCE-DRIVER and THE POLICE- 
MAN come out of the house, carrying Mrs. MAURRANT on the 
stretcher. There is a low murmur from the crowd.) 

Tue AMBULANCE-DRIVER—Easy, now. 

Tue PoLicEMAN—AIl right. (They come down the steps and 
go towards the left.) 

Rose (running forward and gripping the side of the stretcher.) 
—Mother! Mother! 

Mrs. Maurrant (opening her eyes, feebly)—Rose! (She 
tries to lift her hand, but it falls back.) 

THE INTERNE (pulling RosE back)—You mustn’t talk to her 
now. (Sam takes her about the shoulders. They and Tue In- 
TERNE follow the stretcher off, at the left. The crowd swarms 
after them. FRED comes out of the house, carrying one end of 
an iron bedstead. The curtain falls.) 


ACT III 


It is mid-afternoon of the same day. Movers are just taking 
away the last of the Hildebrand furniture. Policemen in charge 
of the Maurrant case have gathered together the blood-stained 
dress of Mrs. Maurrant and the coat, cap and bill-holder belong- 
ing to Sankey. 

Two nurse maids have wheeled their perambulators into the 
street to have a look at the scene of the murder so graphically 
described on an afternoon tabloid, which they read wonderingly: 
“Composograph showing Sankey, scantily clad, in a last vain 
attempt to escape the vengeance of the jealousy-crazed husband, 
whose home he had destroyed.” 
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Harry Easter is looking for Rose Maurrant, but the policeman 
on guard has seen nothing of her since she went to the horspital 
that morning. Maurrant? No they ain’t caught ’im yet, but 
they'll git im. 

Mrs. Jones is back from Police Headquarters. . . . And the 
things they asked her down there! . 

Rose Maurrant is back from a shopping trip. . . . She has a 
bow of crape for the door. . . . She has a white dress and white 
stockings for her mother. . . . She is grateful for all that both 
Mrs. Jones and Mr. Easter want to do for her, but there isn’t 
anything anybody can do, now. . . . She will manage some way. 
_. . . She will have to find a place where she and Willie can live 
and perhaps if it is away from all they have been used to it will 
be better. . . . But she couldn’t let Mr. Easter help her find it, 
even if his intentions and ideas have all been changed by the 
tragedy. . . . She just doesn’t want to be under obligations to 
anybody. ... 

Shirley Kaplan is sympathetic. ...It is Shirley who goes 
with Rose back into the Maurrant apartment to help her change 
her dress and pick up such things as she and Willie will need. 
. . - Willie is at his aunt’s. He thinks there has been some kind 
of accident.... 

Isadore Kaplan is back in the window with his newspaper. .. . 
Mr. Buchanan is on his way to the drug store. 

“Dees is a terrible t’ing vich hes heppened,” ventures Mr. 
Kaplan. 

“T’ll say it is,” replies Mr. Buchanan. ‘You know the way I 
look at it, he didn’t have a right to kill the both of them like 
that. Of course I’m not saying what she did was right, either.” 

“How ken ve call ourselves ciwilized, ven ve see thet sax 
jealousy hes de power to awaken in us de primitive pessions of de 
sevege?” 

“Yes, that is true, too,” agrees Buchanan, a little bewildered. 
“Of course you can’t expect a man to stand by and see his home 
broken up. But murdering them, like that, is going a little too 
far. Well, I got to go and phone the doctor. This thing’s given 
my wife a kind of a relapse. She thought a lot of Mrs. Maur- 
rant.” 

From down the street come the sound of shots being fired. 
Pe cited voices cry out. .,. “They got “im!” .... The 
neighbors rush out of the house, Rose Maurrant with them. 
. . . They try to keep Rose back, but she will not stay... . 
She wants to see her father. 


) 
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The crowd bellows in, Maurrant between two policemen in 
front; a second policeman holding the crowd back behind them. 
... “Maurrant’s clothes are torn, and his right arm is in a 
crude sling. Sweat, blood and grime have made him almost un- 
recognizable.” 


Rose (running forward)—Pop! Are you hurt? 

Maurrant (seeing her for the first time)—Rose! 

ONE OF THE POLICEMEN (f0 whom MAuRRANT is manacled) 
—Keep back, miss! 

MavurrANt—It’s me daughter! Fer Chris’ sake, boys, lemme 
talk to me daughter! Maybe IJ’ll never be seein’ her again! 

First PoticEMAN—Give ’im a woid wit’ her. (He is the Officer 
who was on duty in the Maurrant apartment.) 

SECOND PoLIcEMAN (after a@ moment’s hesitation)—Well, all 
right. (Savagely to MAURRANT.) But don’t try to pull nothin’, 
hear? (There is a forward movement in the crowd.) 

First PoLIicEMAN (to the crowd)—Keep back, youse! 

Maurrant—Rose! You’re wearin’ a black dress, Rose! 

RosE—Oh, pop, why did you do it? Why did you? 

Maurrant—I must 0’ been out o’ me head, Rose. Did she 
say anythin’? 

RosE—She never opened her eyes again. 

Maurrant—I’d been drinkin’, Rose—see what I mean?—an’ 
all the talk that was goin’ around, I just went clean off me nut, 
that’s all. 

RosE—What’ll they do to you, pop? 

Mavurrant—It’s the chair for me, I guess. But I don’t care— 
let ’em give me the chair. I deserve it all right. But it’s her, 
I’m thinkin’ of, Rose—the way she looked at me. I oughtn’t to 
done it, Rose. 

Rose—She was always so good and sweet. 

Mavrrant—Don’t I know it? I ain’t no murderer—you 
ought to be the one to know that, Rose. I just went out o’ me 
head, that’s all it was. 

SECOND PoLicEMAN—AIl right, that’s all now. Come on! 

Mavurrant—Gimme a minute, can’t you? She’s me daughter. 
Gimme a chance, can’t you? What’s gonna happen to you, Rose? 

RosE—I’ll be all right, pop. You don’t need to worry about 
me. 

Mavurrant—I ain’t been a very good father, have I? 

Rose—Don’t worry about that, pop. 

Mavurrant—It ain’t that I ain’t meant to be. It’s just the 
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way things happened to turn out, that’s all. Keep your eye on 
Willie, Rose. Don’t let Willie grow up to be a murderer, like 
his pop. 

RosE—I’m going to do all I can for him, pop. 

MAvuRRANT—You're a good girl, Rose. You was always a 
good girl. 

Rose (breaking down)—Oh, pop! 


Rose has thrown her arms around her father’s neck... . 
Maurrant is sobbing hoarsely. . . . The policeman tries to be 
gentle but firm in separating them. . . . The procession is re- 
sumed. . . . The crowd falls in and follows after. . . . Sam and 
Rose are left behind. 


SamM—lI must talk to you! What are you going to do, Rose? 

Rose—Well, I haven’t really had any time to do much think- 
ing. But I really think the best thing I could do would be to 
get out of New York. You know, like we were saying, this 
morning—how things might be different, if you only had a 
chance to breathe and spread out a little. Only when I said it, 
I never dreamt it would be this way. 

Sam—lIf you go, I'll go with you. 

Rose—But, Sam dear— 

SamM—I don’t care anything about my career. It’s you—you 
—TI care about. Do you think I can stay here, stifling to death, 
in this slum, and never seeing you? Do you think my life 
means anything to me, without you? 

RosE—But, Sam, we’ve got to be practical about it. How 
would we manage? 

Sam—I don’t care what I do. I'll be a day-laborer; Ill dig 
sewers—anything. (Taking her passionately in his arms.) Rose, 
don’t leave me! 

RosE—I like you so much, Sam. [I like you better than any- 
body I know. 

Sam—lI love you, Rose. Let me go with you! 

RosE—It would be so nice to be with you. You’re different 
from anybody I know. But I’m just wondering how it would 
work out. 

Sam—lIf we have each other, that’s the vital thing, isn’t it? 
What else matters but that? 

Rose—Lots of things, Sam. There’s lots of things to be con- 
sidered. Suppose something was to happen—well, suppose I was 
to have a baby, say. That sometimes happens, even when you 
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don’t want it to. What would we do, then? We'd be tied down 
then, for life, just like all the other people around here. They 
all start out loving each other and thinking that everything is 
going to be fine—and before you know it, they find out they 
haven’t got anything and they wish they could do it all over 
again—only it’s too late. 

SaM—lIt’s to escape all that that we must be together. It’s 
only because we love each other and belong to each other, that 
we can find the strength to escape. 

Rose (shaking her head)—No, Sam. 

Sam—Why do you say no? 

Rosr—It’s what you said just now—about people belonging 
to each other. I don’t think people ought to belong to anybody 
but themselves. I was thinking, that if my mother had really 
belonged to herself, and that if my father had really belonged to 
himself, it never would have happened. It was only because they 
were always depending on somebody else, for what they ought 
to have had inside themselves. Do you see what I mean, Sam? 
That’s why I don’t want to belong to anybody, and why I don’t 
want anybody to belong to me. 

Sam—You want to go through life alone?—never loving any 
one, never having any one love you? 

RosE—Why, of course not, Sam! I want love more than 
anything else in the world. But loving and belonging aren’t the 
same thing. (Putting her arms about him.) Sam, dear, listen. 
If we say good-bye, now, it doesn’t mean that it has to be for- 
ever. Maybe some day, when we’re older and wiser, things will 
be different. Don’t look as if it was the end of the world, Sam! 

Sam—lIt is the end of my world. 

RosE—It isn’t, Sam! If you’d only believe in yourself, a 
little more, things wouldn’t look nearly so bad. Because once 
you're sure of yourself, the things that happen to you, aren’t so 
important. The way I look at it, it’s not what you do that 
matters so much; it’s what you are. (Warmly.) Im so fond of 
you, Sam. And I’ve got such a lot of confidence in you. (Jm- 
pulsively.) Give me a nice kiss! (Sam takes her in his arms 
and kisses her, passionately. A gawky Girl of seventeen—one 
of Lippo’s pupils, appears at the left, and looks at them, scan- 
dalized. Then she goes into the vestibule and rings the bell. 
The door clicks and she enters the house, as SHIRLEY comes out, 
carrying a wicker suit-case. SHIRLEY looks at Sam and Rost.) 

Rose (to SHIRLEY)—I was just telling Sam, that I think I'll 
soon be going away from New York. (Sam looks at her, for a 
moment, in agony, then goes abruptly into the house.) 
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SHIRLEY—I put your things in this suit-case. (She comes 
down to the pavement. The Girl, in the Fiorentino apartment, 
begins tuning her violin.) 

Rose (taking the suit-case)—You’ve been awfully nice to me. 
Don’t worry about Sam, Miss Kaplan. Everything will be all 
right with him. 

SHIRLEY—I hope so. (From the Fiorentino apartment, come 
the strains of Dvordk’s Humoresque, jerkily played on a violin.) 

RosE—Oh, I just know it will! (Extending her hand.) Good- 
bye, Miss Kaplan. 

SHIRLEY—Good-bye, Rose (impulsively). You're a sweet girl! 
(She hugs and kisses her.) 

Rosze—lI hope I'll see you again. 

SHIRLEY (crying)—I hope so, Rose. (ROsE takes up the suit- 
case and goes off at the left. SutrLey stands watching her.) 

KAPLAN (re-appearing at his window)—Shoiley, vot’s de met- 
ter again vit Sem? He’s crying on de bed. 

SHIRLEY—Let him alone, papa, can’t you? (She turns and 
enters the house. Kapitan sighs and, seating himself at the 
window, opens a newspaper. A shabby, middle-aged couple ap- 
pear at the right, and approach the stoop.) 

THE Man (reading the To-Let sign)—Here’s a place. Six 
rooms. Want to take a look at it? (A group of children off-stage 
left, begin singing The Farmer in the Dell. This continues until 
after the curtain is down.) 

THE Woman—AIll right. No harm lookin’. Ring for the 
janitor. (THE MAN goes up the stoop and rings the janitor’s 
bell.) Somebody must o’ just died. 

Tue Man—Yeah, maybe that’s why they’re movin’ out. 
(Wiping his face with a handkerchief.) Phoo! Seems to be 
gettin’ hotter every minute. (Mrs. FIoRENTINO seats herself, at 
her window, a sewing-basket in her lap. Mrs. Jones and Miss 
Cusine appear at the right, busily engaged in conversation.) 

Miss Cusutnc—The poor little thing! 

Mrs. Jones (as they go up the steps)—Well, you never can 
tell with them quiet ones. It wouldn’t surprise me a bit, if she 
turned out the same way as her mother. She’s got a gentleman 
friend, that I guess ain’t hangin’ around for nothin’. I seen 
him, late last night, and this afternoon, when I come home from 
the police— (She is still talking, as they enter the house.) Mrs. 
OLSEN comes up from the cellar steps. A Sailor appears at the 
left, with two girls, an arm about the waist of each. They stroll 
slowly across. The curtain falls.) 


JOURNEY’S END 
Drama in Three Acts 


By R. C. SHERRIFF 


THE importation of the then current success of the London 
theatre season, which was the war play, “Journey’s End,” served 
the New York theatre a particularly good turn in late March 
of 1929. 

That lack of confidence in the theatre which invariably fol- 
lows the production of a series of disappointing plays and the 
resulting refusal of playgoers to support them had greatly dis- 
couraged native producers. Critics of the drama and upholders 
of what generally is termed the legitimate theatre were beginning 
also to doubt. 

Perhaps, people agreed, the so-called “talkies” were sounding 
the death-knell of spoken drama! Perhaps the drama, as repre- 
sented by the better plays and the better players for some hun- 
dreds of years, was doomed, as the hucksters of a cheaper and 
shoddier entertainment had insisted! 

And then came “Journey’s End” to revive hope and cheer the 
spirits of the drama’s defenders. Within a week the Miller 
Theatre in which it was played had been practically bought out 
for the three months following, which would carry the drama 
into hot weather, and there was every prospect that the war 
play could continue successfully so long as the English cast 
brought over to play it could stand the strain. 

Something of the history of “Journey’s End” is told elsewhere 
in this volume. This is an account of the play itself. The setting 
is an officers’ dugout in the British trenches before St. Quentin. 
The time in March, 1918. Looking into the dugout you see a 
few rough steps that lead to the trench at the rear. There is a 
table occupying a good part of the floor space, two or three crude 
chairs, a bench, and a bunk or two. From left and right tunnels 
lead to other and, you feel, much less roomy sleeping holes. The 
light is furnished by candles stuck in bottles, or empty beef tins. 
There are a few cutout pictures of girls wearing nothing much in 
the way of clothes stuck to the walls. 
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“The earth walls deaden the sounds of war, making them 
faint and far away, although the front line is only fifty yards. 
ahead. The flames of the candles that burn day and night are 
steady in the still, damp air. 

“Through the doorway can be seen the misty grey parapet of 
a trench and a narrow strip of starlit sky. A bottle of whiskey, 
a jug of water and a mug stand on the table amongst a litter of 
papers and magazines.” 

Save for the presence of Captain Hardy, red-faced and cheer- 
ful, the dugout at the moment is unoccupied. Captain Hardy is 
trying to dry a sock over a candle flame that he may complete 
an otherwise satisfactory toilet. He sings as he dries, or at least 
‘ hums so many of the words of an army song as he can recall. 

Presently Hardy is joined by First Lieutenant Osborne, a tall, 
thin man with a fine head and close-cropped, iron grey hair. 
Osborne has come up with the new outfit that is taking over this 
section of the line. His Captain, Stanhope, is behind with the 
men. 

_ Hardy is quite happy at turning the place over. It’s been 

rather nerve-racking the last several days. Quiet as death for 
hours, and then a sudden attack that just literally blows every- 
thing up. Something’s happening over in the Boche country, less 
than a hundred yards away. Hardy is satisfied of that. Prob- 
ably the big German attack long promised can be expected any 
day now. 

Otherwise the situation is about as usual. Quarters not so 
good. There’s room in the dugout for five officers and four men, 
but they can’t be too particular. Two or three of the beds are 
bottomless and when you try to sleep in them by hanging your 
legs and arms over the sides if your legs get too low the rats gnaw 
your boots. 

“You got many rats here?” idly inquires Osborne. 

“T should say—roughly—about two million,” Hardy estimates: 
“but then, of course, I don’t see them all.” 

Trench stores are all right, considering everything, and Hardy 
is soon ready to adjust his pack and get out. He thinks he won’t 
stay and meet Stanhope. He is a little sensitive about Stanhope. 

“‘He’s a good chap, I know,” admits Hardy, in reply to Os- 
borne’s quick defense of his captain. “But I never did see a 
youngster put away the whiskey he does. D’you know, the last 
time we were out resting at Valennes he came to supper with 
us and drank a whole bottle in one hour fourteen minutes—we 
timed him. 
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OsBoRNE—I suppose it amused everybody: I suppose every- 
body cheered him on, and said what a splendid achievement it 
was. 

Harpy—He didn’t want any “cheering” on— } 

OsBorNE—No, but everybody thought it was a big thing to 
do. (There is pause.) Didn’t they? 

Harpy—Well, you can’t help, somehow, admiring a fellow 
who can do that—and then pick out his own hat all by himself 
and walk home— 

OsBoRNE—When a boy like Stanhope gets a reputation out 
here for drinking, he turns into a kind of freak show exhibit. 
People pay with a bottle of whiskey for the morbid curiosity of 
seeing him drink it. : 

Harpy—Well, naturally, you’re biased. You have to put him 
to bed when he gets home. 

OsBoRNE—It rather reminds you of bear-baiting—or cock- 
fighting—to sit and watch a boy drink himself unconscious. 

Harpy—wWell, damn it, it’s pretty dull without something to 
liven people up. I mean, after all—Stanhope really is a sort of 
freak: I mean it is jolly fascinating to see a fellow drink like 
he does—glass after glass. He didn’t go home on his last leave, 
did he? 

OsBORNE—No. 

Harpy—I suppose he didn’t think he was fit to meet papa. 
(A pause.) You know his father’s vicar of a country village? 

OsBORNE—I know. 

Harpy (laughing)—Imagine Stanhope spending his leave in a 
country vicarage tea! He spent his last leave in Paris, didn’t he? 

OsBORNE— Yes. 

Harpy—lI bet it was some leave! 

OsBoRNE—Do you know how long he’s been out here? 

Harpy—A good time, I know. 

OsBorNE—Nearly three years. He came out straight from 
school—when he was eighteen. He’s commanded this company 
for a year—in and out of the front line. He’s never had a rest. 
Other men come over here and go home again ill, and young Stan- 
hope goes on sticking it, month in, month out. 

Harpy—Oh, I know he’s a jolly good fellow— 

OsBORNE—I’ve seen him on his back all day with trench fever 
—then on duty all night— 

Harpy—Oh, I know: he’s a splendid chap! 

OsporNE—And because he’s stuck it till his nerves have got 
battered to bits, he’s called a drunkard. 
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Harpy—Not a drunkard: just a—just a hard drinker: but 
you're quite right about his nerves. They are all to blazes. Last 
time out resting we were playing bridge and something happened 
—I don’t remember what it was: some silly little argument— 
and all of a sudden he jumped up and knocked all the glasses off 
the table! Lost control of himself: and then he—sort of—come 
to—and cried— 

OsBorNE—Yes, I know. 

Harpy—You heard about it? 

OsBoRNE—He told me. 

Harpy—Did he? We tried to hush it up. It just shows the 
state he’s in. (He rises and puts on his pack. There is a pause.) 
You know, Osborne, you ought to be commanding this company. 

OsBorNE—I? 

Harpy—Of course you ought. It sticks out a mile. I know 
he’s got pluck and all that, but, damn it, man, you’re twice his 
age—and think what a dear, level-headed old thing you are. 

OsBoRNE—Don’t be an ass. He was out here before I joined 
up. His experience alone makes him worth a dozen people like 
me. 

Harpy—You know as well as I do, you ought to be in com- 
mand. 

OsBoRNE—There isn’t a man to touch him as a commander of 
men. He’ll command the battalion one day if— 

Harpy—Yes, if! 


Now the taking over is completed and Hardy departs with 
enough impediment to make him fearfully frightening to a Ger- 
man, Osborne thinks, if he should meet one suddenly coming 
around a corner. 

Mason, the cockney soldier servant, is in to lay the table for 
supper. A very good supper, Mason thinks, considering. 

“What are you going to tempt us with to-night, Mason?” the 
First Lieutenant inquires. 

“Soup, sir—cutlets—and pineapple.” 

“Cutlets?” 

“Well, sir—well, yes, sir—cutlets,” persisted Mason. 

“What sort of cutlets?” 

“Now, sir, you’ve got me. I shouldn’t like to commit meself 
too deep, sir.” 

“Ordinary ration meat?” 

“Yes, sir. Ordinary ration meat, but a noo shape, sir. Smells 
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like liver, sir, but it ’asn’t got that smooth, wet look like liver’s 
got.” 

Stanhope’s company is short an officer. Now one arrives in the 
person of Second Lieutenant Raleigh, sent up from Battalion 
Headquarters. ‘He is a well-built, healthy looking boy of about 
eighteen” with a very new uniform. To Osborne he makes report 
of his assignment and his adventures since having been sent out 
almost direct from school the summer before. 

Raleigh has had, he thinks, a “frightful bit of luck” in being 
assigned to Stanhope’s company. He had known Stanhope at 
school. Raleigh was only a kid then, and Stanhope, three years 
his senior, was one of the big fellows, but their fathers had been 
friends and away from school they managed to be terrific pals. 
One summer Stanhope had spent a part of his vacation at the 
Raleighs’. Met Raleigh’s sister. She was just a kid then, too, 
but by the time war came she had grown up and there was a 
sort of understanding between them. Stanhope was her hero, too. 
Now Raleigh has brought his captain a message from her. 

The story rather worries Osborne. Delicately he tries to pre- 
pare Raleigh for the change he may notice in Stanhope. Three 
years of fighting, three years of such service as Stanhope has 
known, is likely to change a man a lot, make him a bit quick- 
tempered and that sort of thing— 

But Raleigh is prepared for that. “I know old Dennis’s 
temper,” he laughs. ‘‘I remember once at school he caught some 
chaps in a study with a bottle of whiskey. Lord! the roof nearly 
blew off. He gave them a dozen each with a cricket stump. 
(Osborne laughs.) He was so keen on the fellows in the house 
keeping fit. He was frightfully down on smoking—and that sort 
of thing.” 

“You must remember he’s commanded this company for a long 
time—through all sorts of rotten times. It’s—it’s a big strain on 
a man.” 

“Oh, it must be!” 

“Tf you notice a—a difference in Stanhope—you’ll know it’s 
only the strain?” 

“Qh, yes!” 

Osborne is very gentle, rather paternal, in fact, about acquaint- 
ing the younger man with his duties and what are likely to be his 
experiences during his six days in line. The dugout, the boy 
learns, lets in from the support trench; the front line’s about fifty 
yards farther on. He’ll probably be sent on duty with one of the 
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older men at first, until he gets used to it; after that he will 
stand his three hours on and six hours off with the rest of them. 

It is a little hard for Raleigh to imagine that he is at last in 
the very thick of everything. The occasional spells of quiet are 
confusing, with nothing but the distant booming of the guns up 
Wipers way to remind him of the war. And to think—Osborne 
suggests—a hundred yards away the Germans are sitting in their 
dugouts wondering about the quiet, too! 

There’s something romantic about it all, Osborne has con- 
cluded. At least it is best always to think of it as being romantic. 
That helps. ... 

Now Captain Stanhope and Second-Lieutenant Trotter have 
come down the dugout steps and thrown their packs on the floor. 
“Despite his stars of rank Stanhope is no more than a boy; 
tall, slimly built but broad-shouldered. His dark hair is carefully 
brushed; his uniform, though old and war-stained, is well cut and 
cared for. He is good-looking, rather from attractive features 
than the healthy good looks of Raleigh. Although tanned by 
months in the open air, there is a pallor under his skin and dark 
shadows under his eyes. His short and fat companion—Second 
Lieutenant Trotter—is middle-aged and homely looking. His 
face is red, fat, and round; apparently he has put on weight dur- 
ing his war service, for his tunic appears to be on the verge of 
bursting at the waist.” 

Free of his pack burdens and his mind freed of his opinion 
of the way Hardy has permitted his men to leave the trenches; 
having refused Mason’s suggestion that he have some soup and 
called rather peremptorily for whiskey, Stanhope is made aware 
of his new officer’s presence. He is properly apologetic, his face 
all smiles, his hand haltingly half extended and then dropped 
suddenly to his side as Raleigh moves into the light. 

Stanhope stares at Raleigh as though dazed. Nor are Os- 
borne’s efforts at relieving the tension by calling attention to the 
forthcoming food completely successful. 

In fact the tension continues all through the supper, though 
there is now the food to talk about, the explanations of Mason to 
question, and the general discouragement of Trotter with the 
whole mess of war to ponder—the mess war creates when it 
comes to upsetting meals. .. 

Supper is over, finally. Trotter and Raleigh have gone to re- 
lieve Hibbert, who comes in complaining of his neuralgia. He 
gets precious ‘little sympathy from his captain. It is Stanhope’s 
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private opinion, he tells Osborne, as soon as Hibbert goes to his 
bunk, that Hibbert is “another little worm trying to wiggle 
home.” If he is he is doomed to disappointment. 

Osborne is inclined to think that Stanhope is a little hard on 
Hibbert, but does not pursue the subject when he notes his 
captain’s excited anger. He turns the subject abruptly to the 
new arrival. 

“Raleigh looks a nice chap.” 

“Yes,” Stanhope agrees, after a pause. 

“Good-looking youngster. At school with you, wasn’t he,” 
persists Osborne. 

“Has he been talking already?” sharply demands Stanhope. 


OsBorNE—He just mentioned it. It was a natural thing to tell 
me when he knew you were in command. (STANHOPE is lounging 
at the table with his back to the wall. OSBORNE, sitting on the 
right-hand bed, begins to puff clouds of smoke into the air as he 
lights his pipe.) He’s awfully pleased to get into your company. 
(STANHOPE makes no reply. He picks up a pencil and scribbles 
on the back of a magazine.) He seems to think a lot of you. 

STANHOPE (looking up quickly at OsBORNE and laughing.)— 
Yes, I’m his hero. 

OsBoRNE—It’s quite natural. 

STANHOPE—You think so? 

OsBoRNE—Small boys at school generally have their heroes. 

STANHOPE—Yes. Small boys at school do. 

OsBoRNE—Often it goes on as long as— 

STANHOPE—As long as the hero’s a hero. 

OsBorNE—It often goes on all through life. 

STANHOPE—I wonder. How many battalions are there in 
France? 

OsBoRNE—Why? 

STANHOPE—Weill say fifty divisions. That’s a hundred and 
fifty brigades—four hundred and fifty battalions. That’s one 
thousand eight hundred companies. (He looks up at OSBORNE 
from his calculations on the magazine cover.) There are one 
thousand eight hundred companies in France, Uncle. Raleigh 
might have been sent to any one of those, and, my God! he comes 
to mine. 

OsBoRNE—You ought to be glad. He’s a good-looking young- 
ster. I like him. 

STANHOPE—I knew you’d like him. Personality, isn’t it? (He 
takes a worn leather case from his breast pocket and hands a 
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small photograph to OsBoRNE.) I’ve never shown you that, 
have I? 

OsBORNE (looking at the photograph.)—No. (Pause.) Ra- 
leigh’s sister, isn’t it? 

STANHOPE—How did you know? 

OsBoRNE—There’s a strong likeness. 

STANHOPE—I suppose there is. 

OsBoRNE (intent on the picture)—She’s an awfully nice-look- 
ing girl. 

STANHOPE—A photo doesn’t show much, really. Just a face. 

OsBoRNE—She looks awfully nice. (There is a silence. STAN- 
HOPE lights a cigarette. OSBORNE hands the photo back.) You're 
a lucky chap. 

STANHOPE (putting the photo back into his case)—1 don’t know 
why I keep it, really. 

OsBoRNE—Why? Isn’t she—I thought— 

STANHOPE—What did you think? 

OsBorNE—Well, I thought that perhaps she was waiting for 
you. 

STANHOPE—Yes. She is waiting for me—and she doesn’t know. 
She thinks I’m a wonderful chap—commanding a company. (He 
turns to OSBORNE and points up the steps into the line.) She 
doesn’t know that if I went up those steps into the front line— 
without being doped with whiskey—I’d go mad with fright. 

(There is a pause, OSBORNE stirs himself to speak.) 

OsBoRNE—Look here, old man. I’ve meant to say it, for a long 
time, but it sounds damned impudence. You’ve been longer out 
here than any man in the battalion. It’s time you went away 
for a rest. It’s due to you. 

STANHOPE—You suggest that I go sick, like that little worm in 
there—neuralgia in the eye? (He laughs and takes a drink.) 

OsBoRNE—No. Not that. The colonel would have sent you 
down long ago, only— 

STANHOPE—Only—what? 

OsBORNE—Only he can’t spare you. 

STANHOPE (laughing )—Oh, rot! 

OsBorNE—He told me. 

STANHOPE—He thinks I’m in such a state I want a rest, is that 
it? 

OsBoRNE—No. He thinks it’s due to you. 

STANHOPE—It’s all right, Uncle. Ill stick it out now. It may 
not be much longer now. I’ve had my share of luck—more than 
my share. There’s not a man left who was here when I came. 
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But it’s rather damnable for that boy—of all the boys in the 
world—to have come to me. I might at least have been spared 
that. 

OsBorNE—You're looking at things in rather a black sort of 
way. 

STANHOPE—I’ve just told you. That boy’s a hero-worshipper. 
I’m three years older than he is. You know what that means at 
school. I was skipper of Rugger and all that sort of thing. It 
doesn’t sound much to a man out here—but it does at school 
with a kid of fourteen. Damn it, Uncle, you’re a schoolmaster ; 
you know. 

OsBoRNE—I’ve just told you what I think of hero-worship. 

STANHOPE—Raleigh’s father knew mine, and I was told to 
keep an eye on the kid. I rather liked the idea of looking after 
him. I made him keen on the right things—and all that. His 
people asked me to stay with them one summer. I met his sister 
then— 

OsBORNE— Yes? 

STANHOPE—At first I thought of her as another kid like Ra- 
leigh. It was just before I came out here for the first time that I 
realised what a topping girl she was. Funny how you realise it 
suddenly. I just prayed to come through the war—and—and do 
things—and keep absolutely fit for her. 

OsBoRNE—You’ve done pretty well. An M.C. and a company. 

STANHOPE (taking another whiskey)—It was all right at first. 
When I went home on leave after six months it was jolly fine to 
feel I’d done a little to make her pleased. (He takes a gulp of 
his drink.) It was after I came back here—in that awful affair 
on Vimy Ridge. I knew I’d go mad if I didn’t break the strain. 
I couldn’t bear being fully conscious all the time—you’ve felt 
that, Uncle, haven’t you? 

OsBORNE—Yes, often. 

STANHOPE—There were only two ways of breaking the strain. 
One was pretending I was ill—and going home; the other was 
this. (He holds up his glass.) Which would you pick, Uncle? 

OsBoRNE—I haven’t been through as much as you. I don’t 
know yet. 

STANHOPE—I thought it all out. It’s a slimy thing to go home 
if you’re not really ill, isn’t it? 

OsBorNE—I think it is. 

STANHOPE—Well, then. (He holds his glass up to OsBoRNE.) 
Cheero, and long live the men who go home with neuralgia. (He 
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puts his glass down.) I didn’t go home on my last leave. I 
couldn’t bear to meet her, in case she realised— 

OsBoRNE—When the war’s over—and the strain’s gone—you’ll 
soon be as fit as ever, at your age. 

STANHOPE—I’ve hoped that all the time. Id go away for 
months and live in the open air—and get fit—and then go back 
to her. 

OsBorNE—And so you can. 

STANHOPE—If Raleigh had gone to one of those other one 
thousand eight hundred companies. 

OsBoRNE—I don’t see why you should think— 

STANHOPE—Oh, for Lord’s sake don’t be a damn fool. You 
know! You know he’ll write and tell her I reek of whiskey all 
day. 

OsBoRNE—Why should he? He’s not a— 

STANHOPE—Exactly. He’s not a damned little swine who’d de- 
ceive his sister. 

OsBORNE—He’s very young; he’s got hundreds of strange 
things to learn; he’ll realise that men are-—different—out here. 

STANHOPE—It’s no good, Uncle. Didn’t you see him sitting 
there at supper?—staring at me?—and wondering? He’s up in 
those trenches now—still wondering—and beginning to under- 
stand. And all these months he’s wanted to be with me out here. 
Poor little devil! 

OsBORNE—I believe Raleigh’ll go on liking you—and looking 
up to you—through everything. There’s something very deep, 
and rather fine, about hero-worship. ' 

STANHOPE—Hero-worship be damned! (He pauses, then goes 
on, in a strange, high-pitched voice.) You know, Uncle, I’m an 
awful fool. I’m captain of this company. What’s that bloody 
little prig of a boy matter? D’you see? He’s a little prig. 
Wants to write home and tell Madge all about me. Well, he 
won’t; d’you see, Uncle? He won’t write. Censorship! I censor 
his letters—cross out all he says about me. 

OsBorNE—You can’t read his letters. 

STANHOPE (dreamily)—Cross out all he says about me. Then 
we all go west in the big attack—and she goes on thinking I’m a 
fine fellow for ever—and ever—and ever. (He pours out a drink, 
murmuring “Ever—and ever—and ever.’’) 


Osborne takes Stanhope’s blanket from his pack and spreads it 
on the bed by the table. With gentle insistence he gets his now 
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slightly unsteady captain to agree to lie down, though the latter 
still is of a mind to combat the suggestion and to continue the 
recital of his determination to be even with Raleigh for having 
forced his way into “C” company. 

Slowly, as the older man makes him comfortable on the bed, 
Stanhope falls into a deep sleep. . . . Mason comes to report the 
arrival of the pepper. . . . Osborne shades the lights so they 
will not waken the sleeper. .. . 

The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


It is early next morning. In the dugout, “a pale shaft of light 
shines down the steps, but candles still burn in the dark corner 
where Osborne and Raleigh are at breakfast.” 

Now Trotter comes in, off duty temporarily and full of 
thoughts of bacon and breakfast. It would be nice, thinks Trot- 
ter as he throws his equipment aside, if he could have a bit of 
lean with his bacon. And he can have, Mason assures him, if 
he learns how to look at it. Let him look straight down on bacon 
from above and he can often see a streak of lean that might quite 
escape the vision from any other angle. .. . 

Trotter is not at all pleased with the look of things, he reports 
to Raleigh and Osborne. Nor yet with the unnatural quiet. The 
Boche, he is impelled to repeat, is certainly up to something. 

On the other hand it is a gorgeous morning. Quite springlike. 
Makes Trotter think of gardening, and things like that; a mood 
that was definitely stimulated earlier in the morning, he reports, 
when he had distinctly heard a small bird singing above the 
ruins of an old trench. 

Osborne is rather keen on gardening, too. And if Trotter is 
proud of the grass plot in front of his house, bordered with ge- 
raniums, lobelia and calsularia, not to mention his ’olly-’ocks in 
the back, Osborne is no less proud of the fact that his last time 
home on leave he had built a rockery and even induced a prim- 
rose from the woods to grow in it, once he had thought to press a 
bit of moss around it. They’ll be coming out again soon, too, 
those primroses, if they are having the sun at home. 

Which reminds Trotter of the time last spring when his com- 
pany was moving out of a salient about dawn one morning when 
they began to smell something sweet. It was just the time the 
Bosche was sending over a lot of that phosgene gas—and every 
man got into his gas mask. Then Trotter discovered that it was 
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nothin’ but a blinkin’ may-tree all out in bloom and they did 
feel silly!—puttin’ on gas masks because of a damned may- 
LCG mes 

Raleigh admits getting the feel of the trenches now. He’s been 
there twelve hours and it seems ages. It’s hard to get used to; it’s 
hard to think of the German lines being no more than the width 
of a Rugger field away! 

Osborne admits he always thinks of distances at the front in 
the terms of a Rugger field. Keeps them in proportion. He, too, 
used to play Rugger once. With the old Harlequins, in fact. 

“T played for the English team on one great occasion,’”’ Osborne 
admits, modestly. 

“What! For England!” Raleigh can hardly trust his ears. 


OsBoRNE—I was awfully lucky to get thé chance. It’s a long 
time ago now. 

RALEIGH (with awe)—Oh, but, good Lord! that must have 
been simply topping! Where did you play? 

OsBORNE—Wing three. 
poo say, I—I never realised—you’d played for Eng- 
and? 

OsBORNE—Tuppence to talk to me now! Anyhow, don’t breeze 
it about. 

RaLEIGH—Don’t the others know? 

OsBoRNE—We never talk about Rugger. 

RaLEIGH—They ought to know. It’d make them feel jolly 
bucked. 

OsBoRNE (laughing)—It doesn’t make much difference out 
here! 

RALEeicH—It must be awfully thrilling, playing in front of a 
huge crowd—all shouting and cheering— 

OsBORNE—You don’t notice it when the game begins. 

RaALEIGH—Youw’re too taken up with the game? 

OsBORNE— Yes. 

RaLeicH—I used to get wind up playing at school with only 
a few kids looking on. 

OssBoRNE—You feel it more when there are only a few. (He 
has picked up a slip of paper from the table; suddenly he laughs.) 
Look at this! 

RALEIGH (looking at it curiously)—What is it? 

OsBoRNE—Trotter’s plan to make the time pass quickly. One 
hundred and forty-four little circles—one for each hour of six 
days. He’s blacked in six already. He’s six hours behind. 
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RALEIGH—It’s rather a good idea. I like Trotter. 

OsBORNE—He’s a good chap. 

RaLEIGH—He makes things feel—natural. 

OsBORNE—He’s genuine sort of chap. 

RALEIGH—That’s it. He’s genuine. (There is a pause. He 
has been filling a new pipe. OsBoRNE is puffing at his old one.) 
How topping—to have played for England! 

OsBoRNE—Well, aren’t you, now? 

RateicH (laughing)—It’s not quite the same. I wasn’t picked 
specially, like you were. (There is a pause.) The Germans are 
really quite decent, aren’t they? I mean, outside the newspapers? 

OsBORNE—Yes. (Pause.) I remernber up at Wipers we had a 
man shot when he was out on patrol. Just at dawn. We couldn’t 
get him in that night. He lay out there groaning all day. Next 
night three of our men crawled out to get him in. It was so 
near the German trenches that they could have shot our fellows 
one by one. But, when our men began dragging the wounded 
man back over the rough ground, a big German officer stood up 
in their trenches and called out: “Carry him!’—and our fellows 
stood up and carried the man back, and the German officer fired 
some lights for them to see by. 

RALEIGH—How topping! 

OsBorNE—Next day we blew each other’s trenches to blazes. 

RALEIGH—It all seems rather—silly, doesn’t it? 

OsBoRNE—it does rather! 


Raleigh has gone into his tunnel to write his first letter home. 
. . . Now Stanhope is back from the line and a visit to the 
colonel. . . . The big German attack, it has been confessed by a 
prisoner, will come the morning of the 21st, two days from 
then! ; 

Stanhope, of course, will prepare to meet it as best he can, he 
tells Osborne. He plans to wire his company in their position 
with lines of wire down both sides of them as well as in front. 
They can’t expect any help from behind, the colonel says, and 
they will just have to stick it. 

The nearness of the attack makes both Stanhope and Osborne 
thoughtful. 

The older man finds a kind of relief in knowing that the thing 
ie really going to happen at last. They have been waiting so 
Ong, ee 

Stanhope has grown increasingly introspective. A lot of things 
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have happened recently to sharpen his imagination. Sometimes 
he has a queer feeling that perhaps he may be “going potty,” 
but Osborne tries to convince him that his trouble is no more 
serious than nerve strain, and quietly to sugges that whiskey 
this early in the morning is not particularly helpful. 

Then Stanhope hears that Raleigh is writing a letter home and 
the old misery comes back into his eyes. Has Raleigh been told 
about the censorship? Does he know that his letters shall be 
read? 

Osborne has not taken that order seriously. Stanhope cannot 
mean really to read the boy’s letters! 

“Officially,” snaps Stanhope, “I’m supposed to read all your 
letters. Damn it all, Uncle! Imagine yourself in my place—a 
letter going away from here—from that boy—” 

“He'll say nothing—rotten—about you.” 

“You think so! . . . I heard you go on duty last night. After 
you’d gone, I got up. I was feeling bad. I forgot Raleigh was 
out there with Trotter. JI’d forgotten all about him. I was 
sleepy. I just knew something beastly had happened. Then he 
came in with Trotter—and looked at me. After coming in out of 
the night air, this place must have reeked of candle-grease, and 
rats—and whiskey. One thing a boy like that can’t stand is a 
smell that isn’t fresh. He looked at me as if I’d hit him between 
the eyes—as if I’d spat on him— 

“You imagine things!” 

Now Raleigh has come from the tunnel. He is on his way to 
inspect his platoon’s rifles. He has the letter he has written in 
his hand and would put it on the table to be picked up by the 
quartermaster-sergeant. He is about to seal it when Stanhope 
calls to him to leave it open. Raleigh is taken quite by surprise. 
He has been careful, he explains, not to say anything about their 
location, and— 

Stanhope is firm. All letters must be censored. In which case, 
Raleigh decides, he will just let it go. He is putting the letter 
back in his tunic when Stanhope jumps from his chair and faces 
him. 


STANHOPE—Give me that letter! 

RALEIGH (astonished )—But—Dennis— 

STANHOPE (trembling )—Give me that letter! 

RALEIGH—But it’s—it’s private. I didn’t know— 
STANHOPE—D’you understand an order? Give me that letter! 
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RateicH—But I tell you—there’s nothing—(STANHOPE 
clutches RaLEtcH’s wrist and tears the letter from his hand.) 
Dennis—I’m— 

StanHopE—Don’t “Dennis” me! Stanhope’s my name! 
Yowre not at school! Go and inspect your rifles. (RALEIGH 
stands in amazement at the foot of the stairs.) 

STANHOPE (shouting)—D’you understand an order? 

(For a moment RALEIcH stares wide-eyed at STANHOPE, who 
is trembling and breathing heavily, then almost in a whisper he 
says: “Right,” and goes quietly up the narrow steps. STANHOPE 
turns toward the table.) 

OssBoRNE—Good heavens, Stanhope! 

STANHOPE (wheeling furiously on OSBORNE)—Look here, Os- 
borne, I’m commanding this company. I ask for advice when I 
want it! 

OsBoRNE—Very well. 

(STANHOPE sinks down at the table with the letter in his 
hand. There is silence for a moment. Then he throws the letter 
on the table and rests his head between his hands.) 

STANHOPE—Oh, God! I don’t want to read the blasted thing! 

OsBoRNE—You’ll let it go then? 

STANHOPE—I don’t care. (There is a pause.) 

OsBorNE—Shall I glance through it—for you? 

STANHOPE—If you like. 

OsBoRNE—I don’t want to. 

STANHOPE—You better. I can’t. 

(OSBORNE crosses and takes the letter from the table. He 
turns to his bed, sits down, and opens the letter. STANHOPE sits 
with his head in his hand, digging a magazine with a pencil. 
After a while, OSBORNE glances up at STANHOPE.) 

OsBoRNE—D’you want to hear? 

STANHOPE—I suppose I better know. 

OsBorNE—He begins with a description of his getting here— 
he doesn’t mention the names of any places. 

STANHOPE—What does he say then? 

OsBoRNE—The last piece is about you. 

STANHOPE—Go on. 

OSBORNE (reading)—He says: “And now I come to the great 
news. I reported at Battalion Headquarters, and the colonel 
looked in a little book, and said, ‘You report to “C” Company— 
Captain Stanhope.’ Can’t you imagine what I felt? I was taken 
along trenches and shown a dug-out. There was an awfully nice 
officer there—quite old—with grey hair”’—(Ossorne clears his 
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throat)—‘“and then later Dennis came in. He looked tired, but 
that’s because he works so frightfully hard, and because of the 
responsibility. Then I went on duty in the front line, and a 
sergeant told me all about Dennis. He said that Dennis is the 
finest officer in the battalion, and the men simply love him. 
He hardly ever sleeps in the dug-out; he’s always up in the front 
line with the men, cheering them on with jokes, and making them 
keen about things, like he did the kids at school. I’m awfully 
proud to think he’s my friend.” (There is silence. STANHOPE 
has not moved while OSBORNE has read.) That’s all. (Pause.) 
Shall I stick it down? 

(STANHOPE sits with lowered head. He murmurs something 
that sounds like “Yes, please.’ He rises heavily and crosses to 
the shadows by OsBoRNE’S bed. The sun is shining quite brightly 
in the trench outside.) .. . The curtain falls. 


Later that afternoon Stanhope is giving instructions to his 
sergeant-major as to what shall be expected of “C” company 
when the big attack comes. Principally, the captain is par- 
ticular about the screens of wire that he wants run down both 
sides of the “C” company position. They will provide a measure 
of protection should the companies on their right and left flanks 
give way. Whatever may come, “C” company is to stick where 
it is. 

The sergeant-major is not altogether clear as to the captain’s 
intentions. What, for instance, is likely to happen if the attack 
should continue for two or three days? What if finally the Bosche 
does break through? What will “C” company do if it should 
find itself with the enemy all around and back of it? 

“Then we advance and win the war,” calmly answers Stan- 
hope. They have been told to stick and stick they will! They 
may be able to delay the advance a whole day... . 

The Colonel has called and brings with him serious news. 
The Brigadier has ordered a raid. The Bosche has been changing 
his front-line troops and everything points to the fact that the 
big push will start at dawn on Thursday. Meantime it has be- 
come increasingly important that the Brigadier should know who’s 
come into line opposite his regiment. He suggested a raid that 
night, with the object of snaring a Bosche prisoner or two, but 
the Colonel has convinced him that a daylight raid the follow- 
ing afternoon would be much more practical and far more promis- 
ing. 

The Colonel is also of the opinion that the raiding party should 
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consist of two officers and ten men. He doesn’t want Stanhope 
to go. Can’t risk that. But he does suggest Osborne as the 
level-headed sort who should lead a venture of that kind. Dis- 
missing Trotter as too fat for an effective dash across No-man’s 
land, and Hibbert as none too promising a substitute, the Colonel 
has hit upon young Raleigh as the best man for the second job. 
Raleigh is fresh and eager and has plenty of guts. 

Stanhope is reluctant to send Raleigh. “It’s rotten to send a 
fellow who’s only just arrived,” he protests. But, like the Colonel, 
he can think of no one else in his company so good. And thus 
it is arranged, with details as to smoke screens and holes to be 
blown in enemy wire to be settled later. . 

Lieutenant Hibbert comes in to report that his neuralgia is get- 
ting much worse and to ask that he be permitted to go down the 
line to a hospital. He can’t bear the pain longer. 


STANHOPE (quietly)—You’re going to stay here. 

Hisspert—I’m going down to see the doctor. He'll send me 
to hospital when he understands. 

STANHOPE—I’ve seen the doctor. I saw him this morning. He 
won’t send you to hospital, Hibbert; he’ll send you back here. 
He promised me he would. (There is silence.) So you can save 
yourself a walk. 

Hrpsert (fiercely)—What the hell—! 

STANHOPE—Stop that! 

Hrspert—I’ve a perfect right to go sick if I want to. The men 
can—why can’t an officer? 

STANHOPE—No man’s sent down unless he’s very ill. There’s 
nothing wrong with you, Hibbert. The German attack’s on 
Thursday; almost for certain. You're going to stay here and 
see it through with the rest of us. 

HisBert (Aysterically)—I tell you, I can’t—the pain’s nearly 
sending me mad. I’m going! I’ve got all my stuff packed. I’m 
going now—you can’t stop me! (He goes excitedly into the 
dug-out. STANHOPE walks slowly towards the steps, turns and 
undoes the flap of his revolver holster. He takes out his revolver, 
and stands casually examining it. HIBBERT returns with his pack 
slung on his back and a walking-stick in his hand. He pauses at 
the sight of STANHOPE by the steps.) 

Hrssert—Let’s get by, Stanhope. 

STANHOPE—You're going to stay here and do your job. 

Hippert—Haven’t I told you? I can’t! Don’t you under- 
stand? Let—let me get by. 
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STANHOPE—Now look here, Hibbert. I’ve got a lot of work to 
do and no time to waste. Once and for all, you’re going to stay 
here and see it through with the rest of us. 

Hrssert—I shall die of this pain if I don’t go! 

STANHOPE—Better die of pain than be shot for deserting. 

HIssert (in a low voice)—What do you mean? 

STANHOPE—You know what I mean— 

Hissert—l’ve a right to see the doctor! 

STANHOPE—Good God! Don’t you understand!—he’ll send 
you back here. Dr. Preston’s never let a shirker pass him yet— 
and he’s not going to start now—two days before the attack— 

Hrssert (pleadingly )}—Stanhope—if you only knew how awful 
I feel—Please do let me go by— 

(He walks slowly round behind STANHOPE. STANHOPE turns 
and thrusts him roughly back. With a lightning movement Htp- 
BERT raises his stick and strikes blindly at STANHOPE, who catches 
the stick, tears it from H1Bpert’s hands, smashes it across his 
knee, and throws it on the ground.) 

STANHOPE—God!—you little swine. You know what that 
means—don’t you? Striking a superior officer! (There is si- 
lence. STANHOPE takes hold of his revolver as it swings from 
its lanyard. U1BBert stands quivering in front of STANHOPE.) 
Never mind, though. I won’t have you shot for that— 

Hispert—Let me go— 

STANHOPE—If you went, I’d have you shot—for deserting. 
It’s a hell of a disgrace—to die like that. I’d rather spare you 
the disgrace. I give you half a minute to think. You either stay 
here and try and be a man—or you try to get out of that door— 
to desert. If you do that, there’s going to be an accident. 
D’you understand? I’m fiddling with my revolver, d’you see? 
—cleaning it—and it’s going off by accident. It often happens 
out here. It’s going off, and it’s going to shoot you between the 
eyes. 

HiIsBEert (in a whisper)—You daren’t— 

STANHOPE—You don’t deserve to be shot by accident—but I’d 
save you the disgrace of the other way—I give you half a minute 
to decide. (He holds up his wrist to look at his watch.) Halfa 
minute from now— 

(There is silence; a few seconds go by. Suddenly HipBert 
bursts into a high-pitched laugh.) 

HipsBert—Go on then, shoot! You won’t let me go to hos- 
pital. I swear Ill never go into those trenches again. Shoot! 
—and thank God— 
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STANHOPE (with his eyes on his watch)—Fifteen more sec- 
onds— 

HrsserT—Go on! I’m ready— 

STANHOPE—Ten. (He looks up at H1spert, who has closed his 
eyes.) Five. 

(Again STANHOPE looks up. After a moment he quietly drops 
his revolver into his holster and steps towards H1BBERT, who 
stands with lowered head and eyes tightly screwed up, his arms 
stretched stiffly by his sides, his hands tightly clutching the edges 
of his tunic. Gently STANHOPE places his hands on HIBBERT’S 
shoulders. TH1ppBert starts violently and gives a little cry. He 
opens his eyes and stares vacantly into STANHOPE’S face. STAN- 
HOPE 7s smiling.) 

STANHOPE—Good man, Hibbert. I liked the way you stuck 
that. 

Hrssert (hoarsely)—Why didn’t you shoot? 

STANHOPE—Stay here, old man—and see it through— 

(HisBERT stands trembling, trying to speak. Suddenly he 
breaks down and cries. STANHOPE takes his hands from his 
shoulders and turns away.) 

Hissert—Stanhope! I’ve tried like hell—I swear I have. 
Ever since I came out here I’ve hated and loathed it. Every 
sound up there makes me all—cold and sick. I’m different to— 
to the others—you don’t understand? It’s got worse and worse, 
and now I can’t bear it any longer. I’ll never go up those steps 
again—into the line—with the men looking at me—and knowing 
—TI’d rather die here. (He is sitting on STANHOPE’S bed, crying 
without effort to restrain himself.) 

STANHOPE (pouring out a whiskey)—Try a drop of this, old 
chap— 

HipsBert—No, thanks. 

STANHOPE—Go on. Drink it. (Hrispert takes the mug and 
drinks. STANHOPE sits down beside H1BBERT and puts an arm 
round his shoulder.) I know what you feel, Hibbert. I’ve known 
all along— 

Hissert—How can you know? 

STANHOPE—Because I feel the same—exactly the same! 
Every little noise up there makes me feel—just as you feel. 
Why didn’t you tell me instead of talking about neuralgia? We 
all feel like you do sometimes, if you only knew. I hate and 
loathe it all. Sometimes I feel I could just lie down on this bed 
and pretend I was paralysed or something—and couldn’t move— 
and just lie there till I died—or was dragged away. 
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Hibbert is stronger now, though still not resigned. He will stick 
it, or try to. And whatever comes, whether he is wounded and 
goes back feeling proud, or is killed and gets away from all the 
hell of it, or comes through as every one of them has a clean 
fighting chance of doing, Stanhope is positive he will be grateful 
that he can look his fellow men straight in the eyes the rest of 
his life. For the rest, nobody will ever know what has happened 
in the dugout that afternoon... . 

Osborne is the first off-duty and the first to hear of the raid. 
If he is startled by the news of it there is only the pause in his 
speech to indicate his feelings. He, too, is a little sorry Raleigh 
should have been chosen. Seems— But it is the Colonel’s 
suggestion. That settles it. When are they to go? 


OsBORNE—To-morrow? What time? 

STANHOPE—I suggest about five o’clock. A little before dusk— 

OsBORNE—I see. 

STANHOPE—I’m damn sorry. 

OsBoRNE—It’s all right, old chap. 

STANHOPE—I’m dining with the Colonel to arrange everything. 
Then J’ll come back and go through it with you. 

OsBORNE—Where do we raid from? 

STANHOPE—Out of the sap on our left. Straight across. 

OsBOoRNE—Where’s the map? 

STANHOPE—Here we are. Look. Straight across to this 
sentry post of the Boche. Sixty yards. To-night we’ll lay out 
a guiding tape as far as possible. After dark the tochemmas are 
going to break the Boche wire and we'll cut a passage in ours. 

OsBoRNE—Will you fix up the men who are to go? 

STANHOPE—Are you keen on any special men? 

OsBoRNE—Can I take a corporal? 

STANHOPE—Sure. 

OsBorNE—May I have young Crooks? 

STANHOPE—Righto. 

OsBoRNE—You’ll ask for volunteers, I suppose? 

StanHope—Yes. I’ll see the sergeant-major and get him to 
go round for names. (He crosses to doorway as Mason comes 
in with the tea.) 

Mason—Your tea, Sir! 

STANHOPE—Keep it hot, Mason. 

Mason—wWill you take this cup, Mr. Osborne? 

StaNHOPE—Take the other in to Mr. Hibbert, in there. 

Mason—Very good, sir. (He goes in to Hippert’s dug-out.) 
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STANHOPE—Shan’t be long, Uncle. (He goes up the steps.) 
OsBoRNE—Righto. 


Trotter is not so very helpful about the raid. He doesn’t like 
the idea of it. Raids are a damned nuisance. And probably the 
Boche will be ready and waiting for this one. There was a raid 
down the line a few nights ago, Trotter reports, in which the 
men were sent out even after the Boche had discovered the holes 
in the wire that were to be their path. Nothing short of murder, 
that raid. 

“Tt’s damn ridiculous, making a raid when the Boche are 
expecting it,’ Mr. Trotter concludes. 

“You might avoid talking to Raleigh about it,” Osborne sug- 
gests. ‘‘There’s no use telling him it’s murder—” 

“Oh, Lord, no!” Trotter agrees. He, too, regrets Raleigh’s 
choice. ‘I’m sorry ’e’s got to go. ’E’s a nice young fellow—” 

Osborne turns to reading a small well-worn pocket volume. 
Curious time to read, thinks Trotter. Curious book to read— 
“Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland!” A kid’s book—that’s what 
that is! A kid’s book! Osborne certainly is a funny chap! ... 

Stanhope returns to report that the sergeant-major is collecting 
volunteers and to round up Hibbert, who is to relieve Raleigh. 
Stanhope and Hibbert leave the dugout together. Something 
in their attitude attracts Trotter’s attention. 


TRoTTER—Can’t understand that little feller, can you? 

OsBorNE—Who? 

TROTTER—Why, “Ibbert. D’you see ’is eyes? All red. ’E 
told me in there ’e’d got ’ay-fever. 

OsBoRNE—Rotten thing, hay-fever. 

TROTTER—If you ask me, ’e’s been crying—(OsBORNE is writ- 
ing at the table.) 

OsBORNE~ Maybe. 

TROoTTER—Funny little bloke, isn’t ’e? 

OsBoRNE—Yes. I say—d’you mind? I just want to get a let- 
ter off. 

TROTTER—Oh, sorry. They ’aven’t collected the letters yet, 
then? 

OsBoRNE—NOot yet. 

TROTTER—I’ll get one off to my old lady. (He goes towards 
his dug-out.) She’s wrote and asked if I’ve got fleas. 

OsBORNE—Have you? 
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TROTTER (gently rotating his shoulders)—I wish it was fleas. 
(TROTTER goes into his dug-out; OSBORNE continues his letter. 
RALEIGH comes down the steps from the trench.) 

RALEIGH (excitedly)—I say, Stanhope told me about the raid! 

OsBoRNE—Has he? 

RALEIGH—Just you and me, isn’t it—and ten men? 
aoe ise to-morrow. Just before dusk. Under a smoke 
cloud. 

RALEIGH—I say—it’s most frightfully exciting. 

OsBoRNE—We shall know more about it after Stanhope sees 
the Colonel to-night. 

RaLeEIGH—Were you and I picked—specially? 

OsBORNE— Yes. 

RALEIGH—How topping! 


The curtain falls. 


ACT’ Til 


It is getting on toward sunset the following day. ‘The earth 
wall of the trench outside glows with a light that slowly fades 
with the sinking sun.” 

Stanhope has ordered Mason to have a pot of hot coffee ready 
in five minutes. The Colonel stops by for a final check up on 
the raid arrangements. The Colonel has done what he could 
to suggest a postponement of the raid, but the Brigadier is obdu- 
rate. His report must be in by seven o’clock. 

“They can’t have it later because of dinner, I suppose,” 
mutters Stanhope, bitterly. “Meanwhile the Boche are sitting 
over there with a dozen machine guns trained on that hole—wait- 
ing for our fellows to come!” 

“Well, I can’t disobey orders!” protests the Colonel. 

“Why didn’t the trench mortars blow a dozen holes in different 
places—so the Boche wouldn’t know which we were going to 
use?” 

“Tt took three hours to blow that one. How could they blow 
a dozen in that time? It’s no good worrying about that now. 
It’s too late.” 

By their watches there are nineteen minutes to go. The smoke 
bombs will be dropped thirty yards to the right. The wind is 
just right. When the smoke blows across the opening in the 
wire the men will start. They are to bring their prisoners di- 
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rectly back to Stanhope’s dugout. Not so safe to take them to 
headquarters. The Boche will be shelling headquarters by way 
of reprisal. 

“It’s no good getting depressed,” the Colonel insists, noting 
Stanhope’s mood. “After all it’s only sixty yards. The Boche’ll 
be firing into a blank fog. Osborne’s a cool, level-headed chap, 
and Raleigh’s the very man to dash in. You’ve picked good men 
to follow them?” 

“The best. All youngsters. Strong, keen chaps.” 

“Good.” (A pause.) “You know quite well I’d give anything 
to cancel the beastly affair!” 

“T know you would, sir.” 

Osborne and Raleigh are back from a last-minute inspection 
of the sap from which they are to make the dash. The Colonel 
is a trifle husky as he bids them luck. He knows they will put 
on a good show. And when they get their German, or Germans, 
they are to bundle them right back to Stanhope’s dugout. If 
they succeed he promises to recommend them both for the M.C. 
As a final thought, let them not forget to empty their pockets of 
papers and things! 

Raleigh will leave his trinkets with his other things at his 
bunk. Osborne would like Stanhope to take charge of one or 
two things: His watch and his ring! Just in case anything 
should happen, he would like to have them sent on to Mrs. 
Osborne! 

“Youre coming back, old man,” insisted Stanhope, with a 
forced optimism. “Damn it, what on earth should I do without 
you?” 

“Goodness knows!” 

“Must have somebody to tuck me up in bed... . Well, I'll 
see you up in the sap, before you go. Just have a spot of rum 
in that coffee.” 

“Righto!” 

Stanhope has disappeared in the trench. Raleigh is in from 
his dugout. There’s just time, Osborne thinks, for a small pipe 
before they go. And perhaps a cup of coffee. How about a 
drop of rum in it? Rum might make them a bit muzzy, Raleigh 
thinks. They'll have the rum afterward, suggests Osborne, to 
celebrate. ... 

They are both feeling all right. Osborne admits a sort of empty 
feeling inside, and Raleigh finds himself wanting to yawn. But 
they’ll be fine directly they get started. 
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RaLeicH (taking a deep breath)—I wish we could go now. 

OsBoRNE (looking at his watch on the table) —~We’ve got eight 
minutes yet. 

RaLEIGH—Oh, Lord! 

OsBorne—Let? S$ just have a last look at the map. (He picks 
up the map and spreads it out.) Directly the smoke’s thick 
enough, I'll give the word. You run straight for this point here— 

RaLE1iGH—When I get to the Boche wire I lie down and wait 
for you. 

OsBoRNE—Don’t forget to throw your bombs. 

RALEIGH (patting his pocket)—No. I’ve got them here. 

OsBoRNE—When I shout “Righto!”—in you go with your eight 
men. I shall lie on the Boche parapet, and blow my whistle now 
and then to show you where I am. Pounce on the first Boche 
you see and bundle him out to me. 

RaLEIGH—Righto. 

OsBoRNE—Then we come back like blazes. 

RaLE1cH—tThe whole thing’ll be over quite quickly? 

OsBORNE—I reckon with luck we shall be back in three 
minutes. 

RaLeicH—As quick as that? 

OsBorRNE—I think so. (He folds up the map.) And now let’s 
forget all about it for—(he looks at his watch)—for six minutes. 

RaLEIGH—Oh, Lord, I can’t! 

OsBoRNE—You must. 

RaALEIGH—How topping if we both get the M.C.! 

OsBorNE—Yes. (Pause.) Your coffee sweet enough? 

RaLEIGH—Yes, thanks. It’s jolly good coffee. (Pause.) I 
wonder what the Boche are doing over there now? 

OsBoRNE—I don’t know. D’you like coffee better than tea? 

RatEicH—I do for breakfast. (Pause.) Do these smoke 
bombs make much row when they burst? 

OsBoRNE—Not much. (Pause.) Personally, I like cocoa for 
break fast. 

RaLeicH (laughing)—I’m sorry! 

OsBoRNE—Why sorry? Why shouldn’t I have cocoa for 
breakfast? 

RaLeicH—I don’t mean that. I—mean—I’m sorry to keep 
talking about the raid. It’s so difficult to—to talk about any- 
thing else. I was just wondering—will the Boche retaliate in 
any way after the raid? 

OsBoRNE—Bound to—a bit. 
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RaALeIGH—Shelling? 
OsBorNE—‘“ ‘The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 
‘To talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings.’ ” ‘ 
RateicH—“ ‘And why the sea is boiling hot— 
And whether pigs have wings?’ ” 

OsBorNE—Now we're off! Quick, let’s talk about pigs! Black 
pigs or white pigs? 

RaLEIGH—Black pigs. In the New Forest you find them, quite 
wild. 

OsBoRNE—You know the New Forest? 

RaLEIcH—Rather! My home’s down there. A little place 
called Allum Green just outside Lyndhurst. 

OsBoRNE—I know Lyndhurst well. 

RaLEIGH—It’s rather nice down there. 

OsBorNE—I like it more than any place I know. 

RatzticH—I think I do, too. Of course, it’s different when 
you’ve always lived in a place. 

RatErcH—I say, here’s your ring. 

OsBorRNE—Yes. I’m—I’m leaving it here. I don’t want the 
risk of losing it. 

Rate1icH—Oh! (There is silence. He puts the ring slowly 
down.) 

OsBoRNE (rising)—Well, I think perhaps we ought to get 
ready. 

RaLeicH—Yes. Righto. (He also rises.) 

OsBorRNE—I’m not going to wear a belt—just my revolver, 
with the lanyard round my neck. 

RaLeicH—I see. (He puts his lanyard round his neck and 
grips his revolver.) I feel better with this in my hand, don’t 
you? 

OsBoRNE—Yes. Something to hold. Loaded all right? 

RaLEIcH—Yes. 

(They put on their helmets. OsBorne takes his pipe from his 
mouth and lays it carefully on the table.) 

OsBorRNE—I do hate leaving a pipe when it’s got a nice glow 
on the top like that. 

RALEIGH (with a short laugh)—What a pity! (There is an- 
other pause. OSBORNE glances at his watch as it lies on the 
table.) 

OsBoRNE—Three minutes to. I think we’d better go. 
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RaLEIGH—Righto. (Their eyes meet as OSBORNE turns from 
the table.) 

OsBORNE—I’m glad it’s you and I—together, Raleigh. 

RALEIGH (eagerly)—Are you—teally? 

OsBoRNE— Yes. 

RALEIGH—So am I—awfully. 

OsBORNE—We must put up a good show. 

RaLEicH—Yes. Rather! (There is a short pause.) 

OsBoRNE—Let’s go along, shall we? 

RALEIGH—Righto. (They go towards the steps.) (Mason 
comes to the entrance of his dugout as they pass.) 

Mason—Good luck, sir. 

OsBoRNE—Thanks, Mason. 

Mason—lIt’s a lovely chicken for dinner, sir. 

OsBORNE (slowly going up the steps)—Splendid! 

Mason—Good luck, Mr. Raleigh. 

RaLEIicH—Thanks. 


Osborne and Raleigh go up the steps “into the pale evening 
sun.” There is a moment’s silence as Mason tidies the table and 
puts the coffee mugs away. Suddenly there is the “dull crash of 
bursting smoke bombs,” and afterward the screech of bombs, the 
whine of shells, the rat-tat-tat of machine guns. The noise is 
somewhat deadened by the earth walls, but through the dugout 
door the havoc being wrought by the shells that hit is to be 
seen. . . . Gradually the noise dies away. The machine guns 
rattle a last time and stop. There is the sound of voices in the 
trench above. Stanhope is directing the Colonel! 

Now the Sergeant-major has brought in a captured German 
soldier. He is a bare-headed boy, in field gray, and is sobbing 
bitterly. Nor does the Sergeant-major’s assurance that he is not 
to be hurt calm the prisoner’s fears. He falls on his knees and 
pleads for mercy. 

The Colonel’s examination is conducted in such German as he 
commands. Once or twice the prisoner answers in equally un- 
certain English. Readily he tells the Colonel that his regiment 
is the 20th Wirttembergers and that they came into line the night 
before. But he will not tell from what town he came up to the 
line, and the Colonel lets it pass. The Sergeant-major searches 
him, finds his pay book, a pocket knife, an assortment of trinkets 
and a bar of chocolate. He gets everything back except his knife. 
Then they march him away to headquarters for further question- 
ing. 
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The Colonel is vastly pleased with the results of the raid, and 
is sure the Brigadier will feel the same way about it. The 
Colonel’s satisfaction fails to cheer Stanhope. The thought of 
the Brigadier’s pleasure is also something less than thrilling. 
Stanhope has had a report from the raiding party. Four men 
and Raleigh came back safely. 


Cotonet—Oh, I say, I’m sorry! That’s—er—six men and—er 
—Osborne? 

STANHOPE—Yes, sir. 

CoLoNEL—I’m very sorry. Poor Osborne! 

STANHOPE—Still itll be awfully nice if the Brigadier’s pleased. 

CoLoneL—Don’t be silly, Stanhope. Do you know—er—what 
happened to Osborne? 

STANHOPE—A hand grenade—while he was waiting for Ra- 
leigh. 

CoLoNEL—I’m very sorry. And the six men? 

StaNHOPE—Machine-gun bullets, I suppose. 

CoLonEL—Yes, I was afraid—er—(His words trail away; he 
fidgets uneasily as STANHOPE looks at him with a pale, expres- 
sionless face. RALEIGH comes slowly down the steps, walking 
as though he were asleep; his hands are bleeding. The CoLONEL 
turns to the boy with enthusiasm.) Very well done, Raleigh. 
Well done, my boy. I'll get you a Military Cross for this! Splen- 
did! (RaveicH looks at the COLONEL and tries to speak. He 
raises his hand to his forehead and sways. The CoLoNEL takes 
him by the arm.) Sit down here, my boy. (RALEIGH sits on the 
edge of OsBoRNE’S bed.) Have a good rest. Well, I must be off. 
(He moves towards the steps, and turning once more to RALEIGH 
as he leaves.) Very well done. (With a quick glance at STAN- 
HOPE, the COLONEL goes away.) 

(There is a silence now in the trenches outside; the last shell 
has whistled over and crashed. Dusk is beginning to fall over 
the German lines. The glow of Very lights begins to rise and 
jade against the evening sky. STANHOPE is staring dumbly at the 
table—at OsBORNE’S watch and ring. Presently he turns his hag- 
gard face towards RALEIGH, who sits with lowered head, looking 
at the palms of his hands. STANHOPE moves slowly across to- 
wards the doorway, and pauses to look down at RatricH. Ra- 
LEIGH looks up into STANHOPE’s face, and their eyes meet. 
mee STANHOPE speaks, his voice is still expressionless and 

ead.) 

STANHOPE—Must you sit on Osborne’s bed? 
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RaLEeicGH—I’m sorry. (He rises.) 

(STANHOPE turns and goes slowly up the steps. RALEIGH 
stands with lowered head. Heavy guns are booming miles away. 
The curtain falls.) 


Only Stanhope, Trotter and Hibbert attend the “celebration” 
that night. They have the chicken and the champagne and do 
their best to be gay about it. Especially the champagne. Talk 
about their times on leave; of the women they met; of the ex- 
periences they had. Hibbert manages to stir up a thrill of sorts 
getting out his souvenir postcards and passing them around. 
Pictures of women’s legs, mostly. Not so good, either. Too 
fat, usually, to suit Stanhope. Or too thin. Scraggy, a lot of 
them, if you'll believe Trotter. 

Stanhope would put a load of whiskey on top of the champagne, 
despite Trotter, who intimates that in his opinion such a com- 
bination might easily be attended with grave danger to the ex- 
perimenter. Stanhope, however, is recklessly inclined to-night 
and much put out to find that of the six bottles of whiskey with 
which they arrived in line three days before only one is left. 
Fortunately that one will be enough to last until dawn... . 

Raleigh is standing duty. He hasn’t been in the dugout much 
since the raid. Seemed rather to resent the thought of a cele- 
bration, Hibbert reports. 

“Well, I ’ope ’e gets the M.C., that’s all,” hopes Trotter. 
“°E’s just the kid Id like if ever I ’ave a kid—strong and 
plucky!” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, forget that bloody raid!” shouts Stan- 
hope, hysterically. ‘Think I want to talk about it?” ... 

The party’s over. Hibbert would like to go on, but Stanhope 
is through—and a little ugly about it. Trotter has gone to re- 
lieve Raleigh, whose dinner has been brought in by Mason and 
put on the table. ... 

Now Raleigh stands at the bottom of the trench stairs and 
hesitates about coming forward. Stanhope calls a little sharply 
to him. Wasn’t he told to come down to dinner at eight? He 
didn’t think they would mind? What right had he to assume 
that, having been invited, no one would mind if he did not come? 

However, his dinner has been saved for him. Let him eat it. 
He doesn’t care for it? He has had something with the men? 
Tea and bread and cheese—with the men? Stanhope’s disgust 
mounts with the thought of such a situation. 

“T know you're new to this, but I thought you’d have the com- 
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mon sense to leave the men alone to their meals,” he growls. 
“Do you think they want an officer prowling around eating their 
rations, and sucking up to them like that? My officers are here 
to be respected—not laughed at.” 

Raleigh is apologetic. He had not intended any offense. The 
men asked him to share with them— 

Stanhope’s state of temper does not admit of his accepting 
explanations. 


STANHOPE—You insulted Trotter and Hibbert by not coming. 
You realise that, I suppose? 

RaLe1cH—I didn’t mean to do anything like that. 

STANHOPE—Well, you did. You know now—don’t you? 
(RALEIGH makes no reply. He is trying to understand why 
STANHOPE’s temper has risen to a trembling fury. STANHOPE can 
scarcely control his voice. Loudly.) I say—you know now, don’t 
you? 

RaLricH—Yes. I’m sorry. 

STANHOPE—My officers work together. Pll have no damn 
prigs. 

RaLEicH—I’ll speak to Trotter and Hibbert. I didn’t realise— 

STANHOPE raises his cigar. His hand trembles so violently 
that he can scarcely take the cigar between his teeth. RALEIGH 
looks at STANHOPE, fascinated and horrified.) 

STANHOPE—What are you looking at? 

RALEIcH (lowering his head)—Nothing. 

STANHOPE—Anything—funny about me? 

RaLEIGH—No. (After a moment’s silence, RALEIGH speaks in 
a low, halting voice.) Wm awfully sorry, Dennis, if—if I an- 
noyed you by coming to your company. 

STANHOPE—What on earth are you talking about? What do 
you mean? 

RaLEIGH—You resent my being here. 

STANHOPE—Resent you being here? 

RALEIGH—Ever since I came— 

STANHOPE—I don’t know what you mean. I resent you being 
a damn fool, that’s all. (There is a pause.) Better eat your din- 
ner before it’s cold. 

RaLEIGH—I’m not hungry, thanks. 

STANHOPE—Oh, for God’s sake, sit down and eat it like a 
man! 

RaLEicH—I can’t eat it, thanks. 
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STANHOPE (shouting)—Are you going to eat your dinner? 

RaLEicH—Oh! Good heavens! Don’t you understand? How 
can I sit down and eat that—when (his voice nearly breaking) 
—when Osborne’s—lying—out there— 

(STANHOPE rises slowly. His eyes are wide and staring; he is 
fighting for breath, and his words come brokenly.) 

STANHOPE—My God! You bloody little swine! You think I 
don’t care—you think you’re the only soul that cares! 

RatEicgH—And yet you can sit there and drink champagne— 
and smoke cigars— 

STANHOPE—The one man I could trust—my best friend—the 
one man [ could talk to as man to man—who understood every- 
thing—and you think I don’t care— 

RaLEIGH—But how can you when—? 

STANHOPE—To forget, you little fool—to forget! D’you un- 
derstand? To forget! You think there’s no limit to what a 
man can bear? (He turns quickly from RALEIGH and goes to 
the dark corner by OsBoRNE’S bed. He stands with his face to- 
wards the wall, his shoulders heaving as he fights for breath.) 

RALEIGH—I’m awfully sorry, Dennis. I—I didn’t understand. 
(STANHOPE makes no reply.) You don’t know how—I— 

STANHOPE—Go away, please—leave me alone. 

RaLEIGH—Can’t I— 

(STANHOPE turns upon RALEIGH.) 

STANHOPE—Oh, get out! For God’s sake, get out! 

(RALEIGH goes away into his dug-out, and Stanhope is alone. 
The Very lights rise and fall outside, softly breaking the dark- 
ness with their glow—sometimes steel-blue, sometimes grey. 
Through the night there comes the impatient grumble of gun- 
fire that never dies away. The curtain falls.) 


It is near dawn the next day. The dugout is in heavy darkness, 
save for the faint glow of the Very lights in the sky beyond the 
doorway. Mason, coming from the men’s quarters, lights a 
candle. It is time to awaken Stanhope, sleeping heavily upon 
his cot. He is not easy to waken. 

Trotter is up and half shaved, a job he soon finishes. Soon 
Mason has hot tea for them. Now the sergeant-major is in to 
report the wiring job all set. No signs of activity just opposite, 
he reports, but the guns are goin’ ’ard down south. An ’eavy 
bombardment, in fact. Looks like it’s spreading. 

The men, Stanhope orders, are to have a decent drop of rum 
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with their tea. They will stand-to, ready for an attack, till 
midday. If it doesn’t come by that time, it probably will not 
come until the next day. 

Mason has prepared packets of sandwiches for his officers. 
“Arf bully beef and ’arf sardine. Sardine on top, sir,” he ex- 
plains. 

“How delicious,” praises Stanhope. “No paté de foie gras?” 

“No what, sir?” 

“No paté de foie gras?” 

“No, sir. The milkman ’asn’t been yet.” 

Trotter is dressed and ready to inspect the line. He calls 
Hibbert and Raleigh. Stanhope is writing when Raleigh comes. 
For a moment the boy stands at the foot of the steps. Shyly 
turns and calls: 

“‘Cheero, Stanhope!” 

“Cheero, Raleigh!” Stanhope answers. “I’ll be coming up 
soon.” 

Raleigh goes up the steps. 

It takes some pursuasion to get Hibbert started. Hibbert can’t 
see any necessity for such appalling hurry! His mouth is dry! 
He wants water! A lot of water! There is a call “floating 
through the dawn” from down the trench that does not help him. 
“Stretcher bear-ers!” 

Hibbert manages to make the steps finally, with Mason going 
along as moral support. Stanhope continues his writing... . 

The Sergeant-major is back to report that the firing is getting 
‘ot; that Corporal Ross has been ‘it; that it will be practically 
impossible to get the wounded back. It will be better, Stanhope 
decides, to carry them to the big dugout and let the stretcher- 
bearers do what they can there until the situation clears. Again 
Stanhope is alone— 

“Flying fragments of shell whistle and hiss and moan overhead. 
The sharp ‘crack’ of the rifle grenades, the thud of the shells, and 
the boom of the Minenwerfer mingle together in a muffled roar.” 

Stanhope is at the foot of the steps when the Sergeant-major 
returns excitedly. It is Mr. Raleigh this time—Mr. Raleigh has 
been ’it. A bit of shell got ’im in the back. Might of broken 
‘is spine. He can’t move his legs... . 

The Sergeant-major carries Raleigh like a child into the dug- 
out. Stanhope has rolled a trench coat into a pillow, taken the 
blanket from his own bed and put it on Osborne’s. The Ser- 
geant-major lays Raleigh gently down. Slowly he regains 
consciousness. As he turns his head he sees Stanhope. 
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“Hullo—Dennis—” 

“Well, Jimmy (Ae smiles)—you got one quickly.” 

For a moment there is no response. Stanhope sits on a box 
by the side of the bed anxiously watching his second lieutenant. 
When Raleigh speaks again it is in a wondering voice. 


RALEIGH—Why—how did I get down here? 

STANHOPE—Sergeant-major brought you down. 

(RALEIGH speaks again, vaguely, trying to recollect.) 

RALEIGH—Something—hit me in the back—knocked me clean 
over—sort of—winded me—I’m all right now. (He tries to rise.) 

STANHOPE—Steady, old boy. Just lie there quietly for a bit. 

RaLeicH—I’ll be better if I get up and walk about. It hap- 
pened once before—I got kicked in just the same place at Rug- 
ger; it—it soon wore off. It—it just numbs you a bit. (There 
is @ pause.) What’s that rumbling noise? 

STANHOPE—The guns are making a bit of a row. 

RaLeicH—Our guns? 

STANHOPE—No. Mostly theirs. 

(Again there is silence in the dugout. A very faint rose light 
is beginning to glow in the dawn sky. RALEIGH speaks again— 
uneasily.) 

RALEIGH—I say—Dennis— 

STANHOPE—Yes, old boy? 

RaLEIGH—It—it hasn’t gone through, has it? It only just hit 
me?—and knocked me down? 

STANHOPE—It’s just gone through a bit, Jimmy. 

RALEIGH—I won’t have to—go on lying here? 

STANHOPE—I’m going to have you taken away. 

RaLtEIGH—Away? Where? 

STANHOPE—Down to the dressing-station—then hospital—then 
home. (He smiles.) You’ve got a Blighty one, Jimmy. 

RaLe1icH—But I—I can’t just for—for a knock in the back. 
(He stirs restlessly.) I’m certain J’ll be better if—if I get up. 
(He tries ta raise himself, and gives a sudden cry.) Oh—God! 
It does hurt! 

STANHOPE—It’s bound to hurt, Jimmy. 

RaLericH—What’s—on my legs? Something holding them 
down— 

STANHOPE—It’s all right, old chap; it’s just the shock— 
numbed them. 

(Again there is a pause. When RALeicH speaks there is a 
different note in his voice.) 
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RaLricH—It’s awfully decent of you to bother, Dennis. I feel 
rotten lying here—everybody else—up there. 

STANHOPE—It’s not your fault, Jimmy. 

RALEIGH—So—damn—silly—getting hit. (Pause.) Is there 
—just a drop of water? 

STANHOPE (rising quickly)—Sure. I’ve got some here. (He 
pours some water into the mug and brings it to RatEicH. Cheer- 
fully.) Got some tea-leaves in it. D’you mind? 

RaLeicH—No. That’s all right—thanks—(STANHOPE holds 
the mug to Ra.eicu’s lips, and the boy drinks.) I say, Dennis, 
don’t you wait—if—if you want to be getting on. 

STANHOPE—It’s quite all right, Jimmy. 

RaLEIGH—Can you stay for a bit? 

STANHOPE—Of course I can. 

RateicH (faintly)—Thanks awfully. (There is quiet in the 
dugout for a long time. STANHOPE sits with one hand on Ra- 
LEIGH’S arm, and RatEtIcH lies very still. Presently he speaks 
again—hardly above a whisper.) Dennis— 

STANHOPE—Yes, old boy? 

RaLteiGH—Could we have a light? It’s—it’s so frightfully 
dark and cold. 

STANHOPE (rising)—Sure! I'll bring a candle and get an- 
other blanket. (STANHOPE goes to the left-hand dugout, and 
RALEIGH 7s alone, very still and quiet, on OSBORNE’S bed. The 
faint rosy glow of the dawn is deepening to an angry red. The 
grey night sky is dissolving, and the stars begin to go. A tiny 
sound comes from where RaLEIcH is lying—something between a 
sob and a@ moan. STANHOPE comes back with a blanket. He 
takes a candle from the table and carries it to RaLEicH’s bed. 
He puts it on the box beside RatEicH and speaks cheerfully.) 
Is that better, Jimmy? (RALEIGH makes no sign.) Jimmy— 

(Stil RALEIGH is quiet. STANHOPE gently takes his hand. 
There is a long silence. STANHOPE lowers RaLeicu’s hand to the 
bed, rises, and takes the candle back to the table. He sits on the 
bench behind the table with his back to the wall, and stares 
across at the boy on OsBorne’s bed. The solitary candle-flame 
throws up the lines on his pale, drawn face, and the dark shadows 
under his tired eyes. The thudding of the shells rises and falls 
like an angry sea. A private soldier comes scrambling down the 
steps, his round, red face wet with perspiration, his chest heaving 
for breath.) 

SOLDIER—Message from Mr. Trotter, sir—will you come at 
once. (STANHOPE gazes round at the soldier—and makes no 
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other sign.) Mr. Trotter, sir—says will you come at once! 

(STANHOPE rises stiffly and takes his helmet from the table.) 

STANHOPE—AII right, Broughton, I’m coming. 

(The soldier turns and goes away. STANHOPE pauses for a mo- 
ment by OsBorNeE’s bed and lighily runs his fingers over Ra- 
LEIGH’s tousled hair. He goes stiffly up the steps, his tall figure 
black against the dawn sky. The shelling has risen to a great 
fury. The solitary candle burns with a steady flame, and Ra- 
LEIGH lies in the shadows. The whine of a shell rises to a shriek 
and bursts on the dugout roof. The shock stabs out the candle- 
flame; the timber props of the door cave slowly in, sand-bags 
fall and block the passage to the open air. There is darkness in 
the dugout. Here and there the red dawn glows through the 
jagged holes of the broken doorway. Very faintly there comes 
the dull rattle of machine-guns and the fevered spatier of rifle 


fire.) 


The curtain falls. 


WINGS OVER EUROPE 
Drama in Three Acts 


By Rosert NICHOLS AND MauricE BROWNE 


HAVING begun its season with a revival of Shaw’s “Major 
Barbara” at the home theatre in November the Theatre Guild 
took over a lease of the Martin Beck Theatre for its second pro- 
duction, that of “Wings Over Europe,” on December 10, 1928. 

This extremely serious drama was received with profound 
salaams by the slightly mystified but deeply impressed reviewers 
of the press and with mingled cheers and gentle ravings by the 
subscribers of the Guild. It was played for something more than 
a hundred performances, however, and should continue in the 
Theatre Guild repertory for many seasons to come. 

The play’s authors, the Messrs. Nichols and Browne, are both 
English, both graduates of Cambridge, both interested in a better 
drama (Mr. Browne being, in historic fact, the very creator of 
the name Little Theatre as a classification for the experiments of 
artistically eager amateurs) and both in their thirties. They 
thought originally of “Wings Over Europe” as a protest against 
all war and a vision of the advantages of universal peace. 

Their hero is a youthful scientist who, by discovering a formule 
by which he can control the atom, harnessing its boundless energy 
and releasing man for all time from his slavery to matter, hopes 
to divert his discovery to the everlasting glory of mankind. Be- 
cause he is the nephew of the Prime Minister of England he first 
seeks Britain’s aid rather than that of the League of Nations 
and brings his proposition to the British Cabinet. 

“The play does not aim at a realistic presentation of what would 
occur were a Francis Lightfoot to enter No. 10 Downing street 
to-morrow morning,” writes Mr. Nichols. “It is an extrava- 
ganza, a ballet of ideas. It is no more realistic in intention than 
Mozart’s ‘Don Juan’ (the music of Mozart was constantly in my 
head as I did my share of the play) which is, as you know, opera 
bouffe, but which under the Victorians had become a severe 
tragedy of a declamatory sort. . . . To me the theatre does not 
exist to discuss problems, or take sides, or ventilate grievances 
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(no, not though it be man’s grievance with the order of the 
universe itself) but to establish as often as possible in a piece 
the reign of the mysterious influence Beauty. (That is why I 
admire Tchekov so intensely—in his best plays Beauty is con- 
stantly with us; descending upon our hearts like a refreshing 
dew.’’) 

In the Cabinet Council Room at No. 10 Downing Street, Lon- 
don, “we have our backs to the Horse Guards Parade,” advise 
the authors, “‘and we are looking toward the Georgian clock on 
the marble mantelpiece, set precisely in the middle of the farther 
wall. A cheerful fire is burning in the grate, but we can scarcely 
see it because the entire middle of the cream-panelled, book- 
shelved room is occupied by a lengthy table, round the circum- 
ference of which are neatly arranged no less than thirteen 
(ominous number) leather-covered blotting-books, as if to hem 
in the long array of ink-pots, stationery boxes, etc., which form, 
as it were, the backbone of the table.” 

‘It is a cheerful and comfortable room, lined with bookshelves 
that are packed with “brown leather-jerkined volumes of law.” 
There are tall double doors letting into an ante-room at the right; 
the sunlight of a spring morning falls through tall windows at 
the left, double-paned to keep out the noise. 

Two messengers have just finished putting the last chair, the 
last pen, the last bit of stationery in place; the table clock reads 
half-past nine. The hour of an appointment has arrived and 
the Prime Minister, who has been standing quietly warming his 
hands at the fire, bids the head messenger summon the gentlemen 
who are waiting outside. 

The Prime Minister “is in well-preserved later middle age. He 
is a country gentleman and a conservative. He wears pince-nez.” 
The gentlemen summoned are “Sir Berkeley Rummel, tall, clean- 
shaven, gold-spectacled, grizzled; and Sir Henry Hand, stoutish, 
bearded, philosophically-twinkling.” 

These two, it transpires, are among the greatest of Britain’s 
nerve-specialists and have been examining with greater care than 
the subject of their investigation has been aware the mental con- 
dition of the Prime Minister’s nephew, young Francis Lightfoot, 
already a physicist of conspicuous achievement though only in his 
25th year. Their report now delivered is that Mr. Lightfoot is 
perfectly normal. 

“The young man,” admits Sir Henry Hand, “is what is popu- 
larly known as highly-strung, but not more so than any sensitive 
man of his attainments. Extraordinary results only originate in 
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fine organizations. He is the type of artist-scientist, a type not 
uncommon among great physicists. Pascal belonged to it, and 
Newton, at least mentally.” 

“Charles Darwin, one of the sanest men who ever lived,” adds 
Sir Berkeley Rummel, “was of a not dissimilar type. Your 
nephew, Mr. Grantly, though highly-strung, as Sir Henry says, is 
altogether normal.” 

“How did he take the examination? Did he spot what you 
were after?” 

“No, no. Oh, dear no,” Sir Berkeley is sure. ‘No, we told 
him that—as he’s staying with you here—you had asked us to 
your breakfast table that we might make his acquaintance, be- 
cause we had a special interest in the neurological make-up of 
men of remarkable aptitudes; above all, of eminent physicists. 
He said he was honored. Completely unsuspecting.” 

They have been mildly surprised to find that young Lightfoot 
lives a life quite completely retired from the world. His labora- 
tories are in North Wales where he works with his assistants, 
taking into his confidence no other physicist. Having thirty 
thousand pounds a year he is independent as to means and, his 
trust in humanity having been shaken when he was 16, he has 
definitely refused to take further risks. 

The Prime Minister and his visitors are still discussing Francis 
Lightfoot’s peculiarities as well as his promised eminence when 
that young man sidles youthfully through the tall doors, putting 
the older men to some slight embarrassment as they try to change 
their subject gracefully. 

“Francis Lightfoot is twenty-five years old but looks much 
younger,” as his authors see him. ‘He is dressed in a striped 
gray double-breasted coat and waist-coat, gray ‘bags,’ soft brown 
shoes; he wears no tie; all his clothes are well cut, but worn with 
carelessness. He is slightly below medium height and of grace- 
ful build; he has small hands and feet and a shock of brown 
hair. His face is very beautiful and rather unearthly. To prosaic 
people there is something rather noxious in this unearthliness, 
just as to poetic people there is something angelic in it. He has 
fine eyes which, in repose, alternate between dreaminess and 
daring; in action they betray, as do his brows, nostrils, and 
mouth, a fiercely petulant wilfulness and an extreme pride—a 
pride entirely what the Bible would call ‘ghostly.’ His manner 
is nervous and constrained, for he is not at his ease in the world 
of affairs. . . . At present he is evidently suffering from a pro- 
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found inward happy excitement, but is endeavoring to appear 
calm, and this endeavor results in his casting quick and uneasy 
glances in every direction.” 

As he bids his investigators good-by Francis is quite frank 
to ask them their verdict. Is he or is he not sane? And when 
they assure him that he is quite sane his elation is apparent. 
Now his eminent uncle must admit that everything is as it should 
be and there can be no more doubts as to the discovery, the pro- 
posed revealing of which has been the cause of these preliminaries. 
Yet the prime Minister advises caution. 


Prime MInistER—Don’t let yourself get excited, my boy. 
It’s not going to be easy. I fear you may have some disappoint- 
ments in front of you. 

Francis LicHTFooT—Disappointments? 

PRIME MINISTER (taking him past precipices at a good round 
trot)—Man will be man; but everybody will, I am sure, do their 
best to help you— 

Francis LicHtroot—Help me? I am going to help them. 

Prime MInisterR—To help you help them, I should have said. 
Well, well, all is ready. You'll seat yourself just behind me and 
draw up when the battle begins. 

Francis Licutroot—Battle! 

Prime MINisTER (who has timed his stroke)—Public affairs 
are always a battle—I don’t know why (genially) perhaps it’s 
because, as the Chinese sage used to say, those who speak don’t 
know, and those who know don’t speak. 

Francis Lichtroot—I am going to make a statement, noth- 
ing more. You and the Cabinet Committee will then act on it 
for the public good. 

Prime MINIsTER (soothingly)—Of course, of course. (Re- 
turning to his point.) But has it ever struck you, Francis, that 
there’s nothing on earth—except religion—on which men are so 
divided as the public good? 

Francis Lichtroot—Not when the question is large enough, 
and the issue simple. 

Prime MINIstER—It takes genius to tell which questions are 
large, and, except Evelyn Arthur, there is no genius in my Cab- 
inet. The rest of us are just, I hope, sound men doing our best. 
As to a simple issue, in a public life of over thirty years (cheer- 
ily), I have never yet met one. 

Francis LicHtroot—But, Uncle, if I were to say to you: 
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“I am a terrible angel and I come to offer you a choice on which 
you must decide in the next five minutes—and that choice is 
‘Will you live or die?’ ” 

Prime Minister—I fear that in my public capacity I should 
certainly have to say, “I choose to live”; in my private capacity 
... 1 don't know ... my son killed, my daughters married, 
my wife dead ... If I hadn’t my grand-daughter— 

Francis Lichtroot—But you have. There’s Marjorie, and 
there’s your duty. So the issue’s simple, and you say, ‘I choose 
to live.” 

PRIME MINISTER (shrugging)—Yes, I suppose so. 

Francis Licutroort (ardently)—Very well. That is precisely 
the question I put to you, and not to you only, but to Europe 
and, for the matter of that, to the entire world. And (trium- 
phantly) the answer will be the same—for the world will have 
life and will have it more abundantly! 

Prime MrInistErR—Don’t you—er—just a trifle—in the en- 
thusiasm of an adept, you understand—overstate the case? 

Francis LicHtrootT—Not one jot. 

Prime MINISTER (leaving it)—Well, if the issue’s as simple 
as that, let us hope the others will see it. Most men want to 
live, I believe; certainly most of my Cabinet do, if only for the 
abundance of—er—life, which will be theirs when they step into 
my shoes. 


There is one man in the cabinet upon whom the Prime Min- 
ister advises his nephew to concentrate. He is Evelyn Arthur, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, an understanding man and also 
something of a genius. But Francis cannot understand the need 
of concentrating on any man or any group; his statement of his 
discovery will be simple; it should appeal to all men of intelli- 
gence; if they take it, well and good; if they do not, on their 
heads. be. it.....). 

Francis has rushed out to provide himself with a necktie when 
Evelyn Arthur arrives. The secretary is slightly disturbed by 
the early hour of this special meeting, but he is genially pleased 
to meet the Prime Minister and greatly interested in the genius 
nephew. Evelyn Arthur has talked, he reports, with the great 
Einstein and been somewhat amazed at that scientist’s marked 
enthusiasm for Francis Lightfoot. 

He is also pleased to learn in his first talk with young Light- 
foot that they share a love of Shelley, not only as a poet but be- 
cause Francis believes with others that if he had been born later 
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Shelley would undoubtedly have been a great chemist. “His 
poems seem almost like my own voice talking to me,” Francis 
confesses, “for physics are my passion and humanity my re- 
ligion.” 

Now the doors are opened and the Cabinet Committee enters, 
buzzing busily with casual affairs. Soon each is seated before 
his respective inkwell and blotter. 

“You and I may think that the Prime Minister reminds us a 
little, in some respects, of Sir Arthur Campbell Bannerman, 
Lord Oxford, and Mr. Baldwin,” suggest the authors, ‘“‘the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, of Lord Salisbury, Lord Balfour, and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, and the others of a number of eminent 
personages, with whose outward aspects the Daily Press has made 
us not unfamiliar. But we assure you that, till the Censor as- 
sures us that we are not mistaken, the less said about these mis- 
apprehensions of ours, and the sooner we all get on with the 
play, the better.” 

The Prime Minister, rapping for order and making sure that 
all the doors are shut, now proceeds to acquaint the gentlemen 
present with the purpose of the meeting. It has been a carefully 
guarded secret, he explains, because of its unique and very grave 
nature. He has even dispensed with the services of a secretary, 
as had been done in war times when matters of grave import 
were before the committee. 

“You know me well enough, gentlemen,” the Prime Minister 
continues, “‘to be sure that I do not take such steps without due 
cause, and I should like to make it plain from the start, that, 
extraordinary as the statements you are shortly to hear must 
sound to our inexpert ears, they are well-founded, and I take full 
responsibility for them. I need not enlarge on the capacities of 
Francis Lightfoot; his name and achievements are familiar to 
every reader of the daily press, despite the fact that, as perhaps 
some of you have heard, not only does he not associate with his 
fellow-physicists, but he also shuns all publicity and is known to 
the world only by two things: his immense scientific prestige and 
his reputation as a recluse. I will therefore content myself, in 
respect to his capabilities, with two facts only: last time Mr. 
Arthur saw the world-famous Albert Einstein, Professor Einstein 
spoke of little else but Mr. Lightfoot’s work—that is the first 
fact. This is the second: I have this morning heard, on unim- 
peachable authority, that Mr. Lightfoot will receive next year, at 
the unprecedented age of twenty-five, the Nobel Prize.” 

He tells them of his acquaintance with his nephew all the 
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latter’s life, of his complete trust in him, of the nerve-specialists’ 


report. He warns them that, although all Francis Lightfoot pur- 
poses to do is to make a statement in which he will try to accom- 
modate his exposition of his discoveries in the vastly complicated 
world of physics to their lay intelligences, leaving such action as 
may suggest itself to their own decision, that the thing they are 
about to hear is quite unprecedented. He can only hope that, 
with all their help, the committee will be able to “tackle it in 
that spirit of hopeful resolution for which this ministry has, we 
like to believe, made itself famous.” 

Gracefully the Prime Minister presents his nephew to the 
Cabinet, and then as gracefully, with a touch of dignified banter, 
he presents the Cabinet individually to Francis Lightfoot. 

Francis, beginning his statement a little haltingly, is at first 
made more nervous by the interruptions of his hearers. His 
statement, for example, that he has brought his discovery to them 
despite the fact that he does not believe in government, seeing 
that all government is founded on force, distresses Lord Dedham 
to such an extent that he is constrained to protest. 

Evelyn Arthur manages, however, to gain a measure of protec- 
tion from heckling for the young speaker and shortly Lightfoot, 
past the preliminaries of explaining his trust in his uncle, the 
Prime Minister, and in this committee of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, is launched upon his main statement. 


FrANcis LicHtroot—lIn science there are two main modes by 
which great conclusions, like mine, are arrived at. There’s the 
Commonsense Mode: long and arduous spade-work, by lots of 
people, followed by a stroke of luck; and there’s the Uncommon- 
sense Mode: that depends on a unique combination of gifts in 
a particular individual—Newton, for instance, or Einstein, or 
myself. People who don’t like or understand the Uncommon- 
sense Mode call it Inspired Guessing. My own genius is for 
short cuts. And my discovery is a by-product of a five-year-long 
short cut in an investigation I’m making— 

Sir Romitty BLount—Here, Mr. Lightfoot, or abroad? 

EvELYN ARTHUR—I understand Mr. Lightfoot’s laboratory is 
in North Wales. 

Francis Licntroot—This investigation aims at solving the 
old riddle: “What is energy?” (Warming up to his subject.) So 
far as we know—we really know nothing—all energy resolves 
itself at the last analysis into what’s popularly known as elec- 
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tricity—though what electricity is . . . well, none of us know. 
However, apparently electricity is the thing-in-itself, just as that 
mysterious thing we call life, which moves in all of us, in me, 
and in you, is the thing-in-itself. Now, just as life manifests 
itself in constantly changing structures known as bodies, which 
tend to perish and be re-created from hour to hour, so electricity 
manifests itself in the perpetual dance of entities known as nega- 
tive electrons round a positively charged nucleus. Such groups 
are, in fact, infinitesimally small solar systems, and of the dif- 
ferent combinations of these systems all matter is, as far as we 
know, made up. It follows, therefore, that the physicist has two 
main interests—first, the varieties of combinations of these solar 
systems which, being combined, make up the ninety odd elements 
of which, in variegated structure, the substance of the universe is 
composed. And, second, that force which holds each solar system 
together; in other words, the thing-in-itself. Now my investiga- 
tions— 


Lord Sunningale interrupts. He would like to have Mr. Light- 
foot “cut the cackle and come to the hosses,” for the benefit of 
those old codgers who have not enjoyed the speaker’s advantages. 

Sir Humphrey Haliburton is also of the opinion that they 
should not spend a great deal of time with contemplating in- 
finitesimal solar systems. Sir Humphrey has work to do. 

Even the Prime Minister and Evelyn Arthur are inclined to 
think perhaps Francis should come to his point as quickly as 
possible. Somewhat discouraged, but still willing to do his best, 
Francis begs a moment to collect his thoughts and the committee 
generously grants his request by drifting into a casual buzzing 
about those matters of trivial importance nearest to each of them 
at the moment. 

Suddenly Francis jumps to his feet. ‘Gentlemen,” he cries, 
“T can control ... the energy ... in the atom!” 

Evelyn Arthur’s monocle drops from his eye. Sir Humphrey 
Haliburton and Richard Stapp find themselves being stared at 
intently by an excited young man. Stapp would again change 
the subject. 


Francis LicHtFroot (staring in front of him, hoarsely)—I 
saidu-e-t ee cali control(. /..2 thesenergy ..'.in« the atom 
(EvELYN ArTHuR restores his monocle to its place. H. G. 
DUNNE jumps up.) 
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H. G. DuNNE (excitedly)—-What! Man alive! Is that the 
. ? (To the others)—Gentlemen! D’you realize what that 
means? 

MATTHEW GRINDLE (dryly)—No, Mr. Dunne, we do not; or 
perhaps I should say, I do not. If you will be so good—we are 
hoping to hear. (He pulls out his watch.) My Budget pro- 
posals— 

H. G. DUNNE (losing his head)—-Damn your Budget pro- 
posals! Go ahead, Lightfoot, rub it in. Tell ’em what’s what! 

(The Prime MINISTER frowns and raps.) 

Prime MINIsTER (magisterially)—Mr. Dunne, your engineer’s 
training has given you a certain advantage over some of us, but 
that is no reason I should have to remind you that you are ad- 
dressing a Cabinet Committee. 

H. G. Dunne—I beg your pardon. I beg your pardon, 
Grindle. (He sits down. Weakly, with traces of hysterical 
laughter)—But if you knew, if you only knew... (Pause. 
Silence. The Prime Minister turns to Francis LIGHTFOOT.) 

Prime MinisterR—Go on. (FRaANcis Licutroot is silent.) 
Tell them what you told me last night. Tell them what it means. 

Francis LicHtroot (patiently, but not without a trace of 
scorn)—It all seems so elementary to me. Well . . . it means 
that the present, all this, all that you’re accustomed to call civi- 
lization, is—is relegated at last to its proper place as the con- 
fused remembrance of an evil dream of no more account than a 
child’s nightmare. Yesterday, Man was a slave; to-day, he’s 
free. Matter obeys him! 

(The Cabinet Committee is divided between those who glance 
at each other and those who carefully refrain from doing so.) 

Lorp DEDHAM (indulging his truculence)—Mr. Lightfoot, I’m 
Lord Chancellor, and I’ve risen to my present position by my 
obstinate preference for facts as opposed to verbiage. Rhap- 
sodies, however eloquent, are not evidence. Stick to facts, please. 
(He snaps his fingers.) 

Francis Lichtroot—Who the devil d’you think you're talk- 
ing to? 

H. G. DuNNE—Hear, hear! 

Prime MINnistER—Francis— 

Francis Licutroot—lI’ve given you facts. I’ve tried to tell 
you of the miniature solar systems of the atom, but you wouldn’t 
listen. Well, perhaps you'll listen to this: so far as matter is con- 
cerned, what I will to be, will be, and what I will not to be, will 
not be. Is that fact enough? 
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Prime MINIsTER—Francis— 

Lorp DepHaM—Mr. Lightfoot, kindly refrain from indulging 
your predilection to mystify. You are here to explain. 

H. G. DuNNE—Order! 

EVELYN ARTHUR (sweetly)—Lord Dedham, may I remind 
you that Mr. Lightfoot is here of his own free will? 

Lorp DEpHAM—This is a Cabinet Committee, and— 

EvELYN ARTHUR—Lord Dedham, your position and mine in 
the world of politics simply do not exist, compared with this 
young man’s in the world of science. We must be patient. Mr. 
Lightfoot, will you permit me to play the part of magician’s 
assistant for a moment? (There is something so charming and 
not without a hint of Puck in EVELYN ARTHUR’S glance that 
Francis LicHtTFoot smiles assent.) Thank you. Now, gentle- 
men, here we have a table made of—let me see—oak, isn’t it? 
Yes, oak. Very well. Now, if Mr. Lightfoot were so vulgar as 
to wish to turn this table into gold, hey, presto, he could do so. 
And if he happened to dislike it as much as I do, he could, hey, 
presto, abolish it. Is that clear? (He smiles, takes out his 
monocle, puts it back, sits down.) 

Lorp DepHAM—Look here, what are you up to, Arthur, pull- 
ing our legs? 

EVELYN ARTHUR (with sweet acerbity)—Lord Dedham, you 
reminded Mr. Lightfoot that he was addressing a Cabinet Com- 
mittee. Are you reminding me? 

Lorp DepHAmM—But— 

PRIME MINIsTER—I suggest that we postpone discussion until 
the end of Mr. Lightfoot’s statement. (Lorp DEpHaAm retires 
into the sulks.) 

Francis LicHtFoot (nervously)—Mr. Arthur has—has put 
it a little oddly; but—yes, that’s what it means. Oh, please, 
please, don’t waste time asking silly questions; consider what 
you're going to do. (Very earnestly and as if repeating a perora- 
tion.) You see—the history of Man up to now has been one 
long horribie narrative of his slavery to matter. To-day I put 
into your hands power over matter; ultimate power over matter; 
the power of—of a god, to slay and to make alive. Incidentally 
it means food, shelter, abundance, for every one. But that’s 
just incidental. Beyond that—a mere matter of organization— 
rises the New World, the Summer of Mankind, the Golden Age. 
Don’t you see, gentlemen? It’s—Man’s free! And now, now, 
he can live as the sages of all countries have always dreamed he 
might live—not—not a feebly struggling parasite, not a thing op- 
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pressed by needs and fears, with no security, no leisure, but Man, 
a Titan, a Prometheus, a Prometheus Triumphant, all his days 
and nights one long hymn of praise to Beauty and to Truth, the 
Beauty and the Truth which from hour to hour Man discovers 
and Man creates! (Quietly, exhausted.) ‘That’s what it means, 
gentlemen; that’s what my discovery means. You're the first— 
except my uncle—to know. Now I’m going to leave you to 
organize. That’s your job; the new organization. Ill come 
back, a week from to-day, at the same time. Have your plans 
ready. 


Now, as Evelyn Arthur attempts to control the situation by 
putting through a vote of thanks to Francis Lightfoot the com- 
mittee works itself into a state of considerable agitation. Several 
of the gentlemen are crying for more. Lord Dedham is still de- 
manding the facts that he has missed. 

Calmly, a little wearily, Lightfoot tries to answer the ques- 
tions that are more or less indiscriminately flung at him. Under 
the new conditions, he explains, there will be no law, because 
law at bottom relies upon force. With all men equally master 
of a force that shall be completely destructive arbitration must 
follow. 

“By the use of one small piece of mechanism,” he explains to 
Lord Dedham, ‘‘constructed according to formule of which only 
I am master, one man, any one man, can defy all the policemen 
in London. . . . He touches a spring; the atoms about the piece 
of mechanism begin to redistribute themselves at an undreamt-of 
speed—at such a speed that not only he, but his house, his street, 
his borough, London itself, disappears if he so wishes... Is 
blown up . .. Any explosion is only a sudden redistribution of 
atoms.” 

Again there is consternation, a consternation that grows with 
each additional assertion of the young scientist that his discovery 
shall not be employed to the advantage of any group or any 
nation, but for all humanity. 

He sharply declines an invitation to consult with Richard 
Stapp at the War Office relative to making England the dominant 
nation of the world. He tries to convince Lord Cossington that 
it is quite possible for him, if he wanted to do it, to change the 
table at which they are sitting into gold; that thereafter all ma- 
terials shall be raw materials. He explains to St. John Pascoe 
that all colonies henceforth shall represent humanity and never 
again be looked upon merely as sources of raw materials. Even 
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the system of credits, he tells Matthew Grindle, being founded on 
gold, must cease to exist. And as for labor, that too, as they 
know it, shall cease to be. 


Lorp SUNNINGDALE—Look here, young man, I like you, but 
this joke has gone far enough. A farce is— 

Francis Licutroor (fiery, jumping up)—Farce! Farce, gen- 
tlemen? It’s you who are making the farce. Behave like adults; 
stop babbling like children about your departments. Wake up. 
All that stuff is totally and for ever scrapped. Put it out of your 
minds. Concentrate on something serious. 

Stir Romitty BLtount—Serious? Where d’you suppose you 
an’ your crazy experiments ‘ud be, if it weren’t for the Navy? 

St. JoHN Pasco—E—You wouldn’t exist—you wouldn’t exist! 

Sir Romitty BLtount—I s’pose you'll tell us the Empire— 

Francis LichTroot—Empire? What Empire? I’m talking 
about Mankind. 

Lorp DEDHAM—D’you realize what you’re saying? 

Francis Lichtroot—Of course I do, and it’s high time you— 

EVELYN ARTHUR (jumping up)—lIt is indeed! (Tumuli in 
which Lorp DepuHam can be heard bawling)— 

Lorp DEpHamM—Traitor! 

PRIME MINISTER (rapping with a heavy ruler)—Quiet! I will 
have quiet! This is a Cabinet Committee, not Bedlam! Silence, 
gentlemen! Silence! Silence! (He is evidently very angry. The 
tumult dies away.) Gentlemen, this is a disgraceful scene. Dis- 
graceful. Mr. Arthur and I will thank you gentlemen to listen to 
him in silence. 

EvELYN ARTHUR (suavely)—Gentlemen, in the heat of the 
moment I think we have tended, as Mr. Lightfoot suggests, to 
overlook the larger issues. Our amazement, concerned, honor- 
ably, as we are, with those duties which the State has entrusted 
to us, is natural; but we have no time for amazement. Has it 
struck you, gentlemen, that Mr. Lightfoot is in a position to carry 
this news to other, and perhaps he would consider, more enlight- 
ened groups, either at home or abroad? I trust he will not do 
so; I do not think he will; possibly he already regrets imparting 
it even to us. But I ask Mr. Lightfoot to remember that these 
implications, which from long familiarity seem so much a matter 
of course to him, are an extraordinary, a staggering novelty to 
us. The illimitable hopes so abruptly revealed are hard to grasp 
in a moment. But, Francis Lightfoot, those hopes are sublime; 
and our stupefaction is but the measure of their magnificence. 
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We have done our duty in the past; we shall rise to it now. Soon 
the unfamiliar air of this exalted frontier will become native to 
us; and, inspired by your example, your achievement, your trust, 
we shall perform our task, the task which you have honored us 
by setting, and for which we thank you, not only in our names, 
but in the name of Humanity. (He holds out his hand.) 

Francis Licutroot (moved)—Thank you, Mr. Arthur. You 
have understood. 

EveLyn ArtHuR—Not only I. Prime Minister, I call on you 
to ask this Cabinet Committee to rise in Mr. Lightfoot’s honor. 

Francis LicHtroot (looking up, covering his eyes with his 
hands)—No, no, not in mine (stretching up his arms), in honor 
of the coming glory to Humanity. (EVELYN ARTHUR on one 
side the PRIME MINISTER on the other, signal with frantic but 
hidden gestures for the Cabinet Committee to rise. The Com- 
mittee takes the cue. Francis LicHtroot, exulting, with his 
arms yet raised, looks round on them.) At this hour, the New 
World begins. Thank you, gentlemen. This day week, at the 
same time. Meanwhile, I undertake to say nothing to any one 
else, and you undertake to draw up your program. (He pulls 
out a@ paper.) Here are details of time and place for the tests 
which I have arranged, for you and for any experts you like to 
bring. My assistants will carry them out; I shan’t be there; 
demonstrations are so futile. However, though they are just 
simple tests, they will prove without revealing my method, that 
I can do what I say. Good day, gentlemen. (Amid complete 
and astonished silence he makes for the doors. At the door he 
turns.) I have called on you to build a House for Man. To-day 
week will disclose whether you have risen to your opportunity. 
The responsibility is yours. 


Lightfoot’s withdrawal leaves the Cabinet Committee rather 
stunned. Some little attempt is made by Lord Dedham to joke 
himself and his confreres back to a normal state of mind, but even 
joking seems suddenly to have also ceased to exist. It is Evelyn 
Arthur who puts Dedham in his place. 

“My friend,” says he seriously, tapping Dedham on the chest 
with his monocle, “this is no time for schoolboy-horseplay. (The 
others drift nearer.) Kindly realize that every word that young 
man said is—I am convinced—literally true.” 

“Oh, c-c-come, surely—” begins Lord Cossington. 

“Every word! And I solemnly say to you all, it would be 
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better for that poor young man and for the world had he never 
been born.” 
The curtain falls. 


ACT If 


A week later the Cabinet Committee is again in session. Their 
slumped attitudes give unmistakable signs of “strain, weariness 
and jangled nerves.” 

During the week that has elapsed the two greatest scientists 
in England, barring Francis Lightfoot, have submitted a report 
on the Lightfoot tests. The impossible, they are free to admit, 
has been accomplished. And then these scientists have calmly 
gone off to Switzerland on a walking tour. 

During the tests, it appears, Lightfoot had, by detonating what 
Sir Romilly Blount describes as a lump of sugar, blown a crater 
in the earth as big as St. Paul’s. And as successfully transformed 
Lord Sunningdale’s latchkey into gold and from gold into India 
rubber. 

The Cabinet has been, as Lord Cossington expresses it, “struck 
all of a ’eap” and is as near its wit’s ends as it is possible for a 
British cabinet to approach with impunity. 

They are agreed, however, on a kind of program. Evelyn 
Arthur cannot believe that the problem presented by this one boy 
can really be so tremendously difficult a problem. After all they 
are twelve. Nor does it appear as difficult to the Prime Minister. 
“My nephew may be rather a queer fish,” agrees he, “but he’s a 
nice boy and a gentleman!” 

The agreement then, as Evelyn Arthur understands it, is that 
they shall first try to pursuade Francis Lightfoot and carefully 
avoid bullying him. But if persuasion should fail! Shall Mr. 
Lightfoot be free then to go elsewhere with his discovery? 

Richard Stapp, as Secretary for War, is definitely opposed to 
any such freedom being permitted so dangerous a young person. 
So is Lord Dedham. So are several of the others. And yet most 
of them would hesitate to take extreme measures—such as to “de- 
ceive and shoot” young Lightfoot, as the War Minister suggests. 

“Now, then, yer benevolent, bloodthirsty barbarians,” protests 
the jovial Lord Sunningdale, ‘‘we’re in London, not Moscow. 
(Murmurs of ‘Hear. Hear!’) 'There’s no need ter try an’ pull 
all this Napoleon-Trotsky-Mussolini stuff. Damned unsports- 
manlike, I’d call it: lockin’ up an’ murderin’ an’ poisonin’ a nice 
young feller whose only fault is he’s too full o’ faith, hope an’ 
charity. The lad’s a good lad: mettlesome but gentlemouthed. 
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He’s lookin’ ter us: an’, as Arthur says, if twelve of us old stagers 
can’t put an idealistic colt through his paces on the snaffle—well, 
it’s high time we took ter our beds an’ hallooed for the parson.” 

The Committee votes, however, on motion of Sir Humphrey 
Haliburton, that should Francis Lightfoot refuse to be persuaded 
to the Committee’s way of thinking that he be immediately ar- 
rested and placed in strict confinement. The motion is carried 
over the gentle protests of the Prime Minister. 

So the matter stands as Lightfoot is summoned: First, per- 
suasion. If that should fail Lord Dedham, Lord High Chancel- 
lor, is to act. 

A moment later Francis enters the room. The Committee 
greets him in silence and then slowly, and with a show of reluc- 
tance on the part of some, rises to its feet. The boy begs them 
to sit down, but prefers to remain standing himself. 

They begin by flattering him. They are still all amazed at 
what he, a great genius, has been able to do. But Francis is of 
no mind to listen to compliments. He is eager to know their 
program. They have, they tell him, passed a resolution, with 
only one dissenting vote. It reads: 

“His Majesty’s Cabinet Members, in Committee assembled, 
most earnestly and solemnly request and entreat Francis Light- 
foot to communicate his overwhelming discovery to no other 
human being, and to destroy its secret.” 

Lightfoot is amazed! For a second he cannot believe his ears! 
“And to destroy his secret!” It’s incredible! 

“Never!” he shouts, wildly. ‘Never, while there are stars in 
heaven or a man on earth!” 

“Has it struck you, Francis,” suavely inquires Evelyn Arthur, 
“that if you don’t there may soon be no man on earth, and, quite 
possibly, one less star in heaven?” 

“No,” Lightfoot answers. ‘Humanity’s not like that! It 
can’t be: I know it can’t; my heart tells me it can’t.” 

Solemnly, but very kindly, Evelyn Arthur would bid Francis 
good-by. There is no reason why they should part in anger and 
the older man is hopeful that the younger will find it possible to 
use his future knowledge aright. 

Lightfoot senses the determination of the Cabinet. Now he 
knows they would be rid of him! But he is not to be disposed 
of so easily! They are jealous of their power! They’re afraid 
he will end it! Very well, he will! 

With the aid of the man in the street, asserts Lightfoot—those 
potential followers of Shelley and Clark Maxwell—he will fight 
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them! And when Evelyn Arthur questions if the man in the 
street has ever heard of either Shelley or Clark Maxwell, Francis 
agrees to go out on the street, pick up the first three passers-by 
and bring them in to prove his point. 

With smiling vision of a plausible victory through this simple 
test the Committee chuckles as Evelyn Arthur and Lightfoot go 
to bring in their men. Shortly they are back. 


EVELYN ARTHUR—We found two, just outside the front door, 
going in opposite directions. There was no one else in sight, so 
—er—we agreed that—(to the Prime MINISTER)—you might 
ask your secretary to procure the third: would you mind? 

Prime MInister—Certainly. (Telephoning.) Grantly speak- 
ing: is that you, Eddie? Would you be so good as to go out on 
the Downing Street steps and ask the first man you meet to come 
in here for a moment . . . yes, that’s what I said. Wait a mo- 
ment. (Zo EvetyN ArtHur.) Where are the two others? 

EvEetyn ArtHuR—TIn the front ante-room. 

PRIME MINIsTER (telephoning)—Put him in the front ante- 
room; you'll find two others there: then show them in here, one 
at a time. Don’t scare him ... oh, say we’ve a little bet on. 

Lorp SUNNINGDALE (laughing)—Every Englishman likes a 
bet. Gives him somethin’ ter think about. 

Francis LicHTFooT (anxious, to EVELYN ArTHUR)—I’d say 
the big chap was a plumber? 

EvEeLyYN ARTHUR (vaguely)—I haven’t the remotest idea: but, 
then, I never have. All workmen seem the same to me: some 
smell of onions, some of beer. I prefer onions. 

Francis LicHtroot—tThe other’s a clerk, I suppose. 

EveLyN ArtHuR (dreamily)—A subsidiary ruler, and a sub- 
sidiary ruled. Yes, our business is with . . . what is. Once we 
lose touch with that, we’re done for. (Change of tone.) Shall 
we sit down? (They sit.) Tell me, Francis, wasn’t it held in 
Newton’s day that the planets marched upon their orbits in ac- 
cordance with the law of an imperious necessity, which imposed 
upon each its course? (Francis Licutroot nods. Dreamily 
again.) And to-day it is agreed, I suppose, that the affair is 
hardly so exalted. The planets move upon their course accord- 
ing to the law of least resistance, casually, as it were; taking the 
easiest path. The easiest path. Not unlike humanity. (EvELYN 
ArtuurR checks Francis Licutroot, who seems about to speak.) 
Despite all our talk about progress, the law would seem to be 
that humanity exerts, not its maximum, but its minimum energy, 
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and progresses only when it is easier to progress than to retrogress 
or to stand still. (Change of tone.) Civilization cannot be im- 
posed, Francis: it can only be induced: the art of government 
consists in making retrogression difficult, stagnation dull, and 
progress—apparently—easy. (The doors open.) Ah, here’s our 
man. (Quickly to Francis Licutroot.) Shelley or Clark 
Maxwell? 

Francis LIGHTFOOT (similarly)—Shelley for a workingman: 
otherwise Clark Maxwell. Is that fair? 

EvELYN ARTHUR—I .. . think so. 


The first of the proletarians is Albert Cummins, workman, and 
he never ’eard of Shelley, unless they might mean a Hadmiral. 

The second is Mr. Hart-Plimsoll, a young gentleman in a short 
morning coat carrying a briefcase. Mr. Hart-Primsoll is a di- 
vision clerk in the foreign office, and therefore one of Evelyn 
Arthur’s myrmidons. He recalls the name of Clark Maxwell 
vaguely as that of some sort of scientist who had to do with 
magnetism or, perhaps, electric light. But science does seem 
awfully inhuman to Mr. Hart-Plimsoll. More important things, 
it seems to him, taking life in the large, are love and Anglo- 
American relations. 

The third man from the street is Mr. Taggert, ‘a red-headed 
little man of about thirty-five’ who wears a check overcoat too 
big for him, a red necktie and a felt hat. He is a bit determined 
to set himself right with the committee. First off Mr. Taggert 
is a socialist and he recognizes the committee as a ring of capital- 
ist bosses. He is, however, ready to answer any fair question. 
Shelley? Yes. Revolutionary poet, wasn’t he? But that’s 
about all Mr. Taggert remembers of him. He is not strong on 
poetry. Prefers fax—Marx fax. Strong, too, for eddication, 
more and more eddication. It would take the eddicated socialist 
really to determine whether bombs would be necessary and proper 
in a revolution. But he does not think much of the Secretary of 
Education’s Adult Education bill. ‘‘Milk fer bibes!” That’s 
what that is, if you ask Mr. Taggert. 

Mr. Taggert pauses on his way out long enough to exchange 
a friendly greeting with Lord Sunningdale—‘ole Sunny” he calls 
him—and to try to extract from the Lord Privy Seal a tip on 
the next day’s races. 

Evelyn Arthur turns to Francis. “Well, Francis? They were 
not intimately acquainted with your two friends. . . . We are 
representative of millions such; we are no better, no worse; cer- 
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tainly luckier; possibly more knowledgeable; but representative. 
We—” 


Francis LicHtroot—lI’ve got it! Not knowledge! There’s 
something more important. And they all had it. Goodwill!— 
That’s right, smile! I wouldn’t have your heart for—you’re the 
mummy whose hand kills! 

LorD SUNNINGDALE—Easy, boy, easy. 

PRIME MINIsSTER—Francis! To my oldest friend— 

Francis LicHtroot—I don’t care: he shall not sit there, 
gentle, courteous, pitying. I know him—history knows him— 
Antichrist! What can you know of Humanity, if you don’t love? 

EvELYN ARTHUR—I beg your pardon for smiling, Francis. 
But—how can you love humanity, if you don’t know it? 

Francis LicHtrooT—I trust it, and love begins with trust. 

EVELYN ARTHUR—Are you quite sure love doesn’t begin with 
. . . forgiveness? 

Francis LicHtroot—Never! Despair always says that. 
There’s the body of common goodwill. (Pause.) 

Sir Romitty BLount—Young man: you said you went to a 
Public School? 

Francis LicHtroot—Yes. 

Srr Romirty BLlount—Why? Was it because o’ the body 0’ 
common goodwill? If it’s so general, why am I at this table? 
Why’s Lord Dedham, Sir Humphrey Haliburton, Esme Faulkiner, 
Richard Stapp? 

Francis LicHtroot—Because you don’t trust, or hope, or be- 
lieve. 

EvELYN ARTHUR—We trust as we dare, Francis; we hope as 
we may; we believe as we can. 

Lorp Depuam (harshly)—Government’s not here to trust or 
hope or believe. We're here to govern. 

Francis LicHTFOOT (rising)—You’re here to believe and, by 
God, I’ll make you! 

Sir Romitty Biount (half rising)—You'll make ...? 

EvELYN ArTHuR (quietly)—Francis, do you believe? 

Francis Licutroot (standing)—Yes, absolutely. 

EvELYN ARTHUR (very gently)—Poor boy! 

Pre Minister—Francis, you spoke of the body of common 
goodwill. You were right. It exists, and all government is 
founded on it. But it takes many forms; and some of them 
issue an abnegation. In the splendor of youth we sometimes 
despise abnegation, but old hearts understand it, and prize it 
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more every year. To you, we may seem ignoble in our disillusion; 
but I know, and all here know, if we know nothing else, that 
we have to die for Man before we can live for him; so that our 
death may increase the honor and might of the only god left 
living, that unknown god whom, as the Scripture says, “we ig- 
norantly worship.” 

Francis LicHtroot—Whose name is Compromise! 

Prime MInisterR—It is the gods who are most abused who 
survive. My boy, you are not the first to suffer; the highest 
heroism begins with just such abnegation; and there is probably 
not one man in this room who has not laid down some ideal on 
the altar of the common goodwill. 

Francis Lightroot—What ideal has a fellow like Sir Romilly 
Blount ever sacrificed? 

Sir Romitty BLount—You’re addressin’ me, young man? (He 
rises.) Did you ever hear o’ the Minotaur class o’ battleship? 

Francis LightrooT—No. 

Srr Romitty BLount—Then I'll tell you. The keels o’ the 
Minotaur class were on the slips. They’d ’a’ been the hand- 
somest, the grandest ships ever known. What your physics is to 
you, those ships were to me. I foresaw ’em, I planned ’em, I 
toiled for ’em, I fought for ’em; an’, when somebody I loved 
died, I prayed for ’em, knowin’ as they alone could keep my 
heart from breakin’ in my body. An’ then, at this table, sittin’ 
where I am now, I had to listen to these new disarmament pro- 
posals, an’ the general feelin’ was—they had to go. You may 
think it funny, young man, you may sneer at me, but every night 
for three nights I had to wrestle in prayer to be delivered from 
the temptation to speak up for my ships; I had to take the 
part of a Christ I didn’t believe in, against the part of a Jehovah, 
god of battles, in whom I did. An’ I came back, an’ I sat down 
here, an’ I never said a word; an’, when they’d voted ’em away, 
I fell with my head on this table, as Esme Faulkiner here can 
tell you, an’ your uncle—he was at the Home Office then—came 
an’ patted me on the back an’ led me home. An’ I never come 
into this room but I see the ghosts o’ those ships before me 
floatin’ above this table. You’re young, my boy, an’ you think 
you know a lot, but an old salt like me can tell you there’s bit- 
terer waters swallowed in this room than can be found in all 
the seven seas. 

Francis LicHtroot—I beg your pardon, sir. (Change of 
voice.) Just the same, if he can live up to that ideal, surely 
the world... 
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Lorp ViviAN VERE—Damn it, boy, the mass of mankind is 
still unimaginably ignorant. One must do what one can. 

Francis LicHtroot—Rubbish! One must do what one can’t. 
That’s why I tackled the atom. 

Lorp ViviAN VERE—We’re not all geniuses. And the man of 
to-day who’s not quite ignorant has lost his old beliefs without 
acquiring new ones. A man without belief won’t take responsi- 
bility, and it’s responsibility you’re trying to thrust on him. 
Besides, in even the best there’s the residuum of the savage. 
Teach it no new ways to evil. 

Sir HumMpHREY Ha.isurton (genially)—Life’s a penny-i’- 
the-slot machine, my boy. Put in happiness, and you get out 
happiness; put in discontent, and you get discontent out. Every- 
body’s got his limit and is happy or unhappy up to it. Let folks 
be comfortable their own way. 

Francis Lichtroot—Comfortable! 

Str HuMPHREY HaLiBsuRTON—Yes, my boy, comfortable. Live 
and let live. 

Francis LicHtroot—Such living is death. 

Sir Humpurey Harrpurton—Well, Nature’s for it—breeds 
’em by the million. 

Lorp SUNNINGDALE (even more genially)—Why this itch ter 
make folks better, sonny? You fellers’ll never admit a pippin’s 
juicy, if it ain’t off yer own tree. Damme, a blood-horse, all fire 
an’ satin skin, is as satisfyin’ as—as any highbrow kafoozelum. 
You brainy birds are all bilious bodies. Everythin’ that’s good 
of its kind is all right, an’ failures are only stuff that’s tryin’ to 
be itself an’ ain’t succeedin’. 

Francis LicHtroot—lIt’s because I want them to succeed ... 

Lorp SUNNINGDALE—An’ if they did, my son, they wouldn’t 
have the qualities that’s theirs. 


One by one the statesmen voice their objections and their 
distrust of Francis Lightfoot’s vision of a perfect humanitarian- 
ism and express their own conclusions, each slightly veiling his 
own philosophy. 

“The universe is a phantasmal flux; our task is to redeem it 
to a temporary concreteness,” declares Matthew Grindle, a godly 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. “Don’t make that task easy; in 
its terror lies the sole dignity of a race of phantoms.” 

“You have required us to build a house for man; a wrong 
analogy,” corrects the Prime Minister. ‘We politicians are not 
architects. Our task is more homely; that of the gardener. We 
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seek only to fertilize, to sow, to prune; the rest depends on... . 
the qualities of the plant.” 

“T object on higher grounds,” stammers Lord Cossington. 
“You're ups-s-setting the balans-s of Nature. There’s no progress 
without a s-struggle, unceas-sing s-struggle.” 

“Lightfoot, I believe that if in this life we strive hard enough 
we shall live again,” ventures Esme Faulkiner. ‘You want to 
make the World safe for Democracy—a cushy place. I want for 
man the immortality of heroes.” 

Unexpectedly from Richard Stapp there comes a measure of 
agreement. “I’ve fought these chaps for the last two days and 
nights,” he shouts at Lightfoot: “the only one among ’em who 
cursed their ‘Safety First!’ Why? Because the battle’s to the 
strong; an’ with this weapon the Americans an’ ourselves could 
be cock o’ the walk an’ teach all other peoples on the globe where 
they got off.” 

Cowards, Lightfoot calls them, one and all! Cowards with, it 
may be, the courage to die but not one of them with the courage 
to live! 

“Francis!” cautions the Prime Minister. “The fact that your 
ideas and ours do not chime—” 

“Tdeas!” interrupts Lightfoot; “the very substance of our 
beings doesn’t chime. Yours is the Spirit of Yesterday; mine is 
the Spirit of To-morrow. (Murmurs.) Must I tell you what 
every board-school urchin knows?—that, among the myriad orbs 
of the Milky Way there gyrates, in a minor solar system, a negli- 
gible planet, and that on this pea of a planet creeps a race of 
parasites? But parasites who know themselves for what they 
are! Isolated! Isolated between the abyss of the unimaginably 
small, the atom, and the abyss of the unimaginably great, the 
night about us. In that isolation, what refuge have we but one 
another? what future but the future of all? what ethic but the 
good—not of one person, or of one nation—but of Mankind? 
Answer me that; you can’t! The day of the Takers is over, I 
tell you; the day of the Givers dawns. And I inaugurate it—with 
the greatest of all possible gifts: mastery over matter. At last, 
Man is free to enlarge the Kingdom of the Spirit; and so, whether 
the Sum of Things is justified or not, to justify himself. And do 
you think, because the Spirit of Yesterday in you is afraid, the 
Spirit of To-morrow in me will run away?” 

“Then . . . you refuse to destroy the secret?” 

“Utterly!” - 

Again they are at him, offering, this time, what he classifies 
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as a bribe by agreeing to give him all the help the government can 
bring to his aid in any scientific research for the ultimate good of 
humanity that he might care to undertake. But this suggestion 
of little men trying to bribe the master of the atom fills him with 
nothing more than laughter. Suddenly he grows serious again: 

“To hell with the lot of you!” he shouts, and would leave the 
room. 

Now Lord Dedham would take command. There is a threat of 
serious consequences in both his voice and actions. Neither of 
these frightens Francis. As fast as the Cabinet suggest other 
plans of curbing him he belittles them utterly with ridicule or 
defiant banter. The repeated threat that a police inspector is 
to be summoned and Lightfoot given into custody, with no favors 
extended and an untimely exit threatened, worry him not in the 
least. So long as they have reduced the whole show to a game 
he is willing to play. j 

“When I first took my place among you, by right, as the great- 
est benefactor Mankind has ever known,” he shouts, “the first 
word my uncle spoke was ‘War.’ And since then: ‘War, Death, 
Despair’—to me who bring Love, Life, and Hope. Only one 
man among the lot of you wanted my gift—and what for? 
Humanity? No, To be ‘cock of the walk . . . the game for the 
game’s sake.’ You’ve dragged me down—you’ve made me fight 
—very well then, by God, I’ll meet you on your own atrocious 
level. Dedham, you death’s head, summon your policemen.” 
(He shoves his hands into his pockets and sits down.) 

Again they seek to temporize. Again they offer reason and 
excuse and hint at mysterious plans. To none will he listen 
seriously. Sir Humphrey Haliburton reaches for the bell to sum- 
mon the guard when Francis stops them. He still has one thing 
to say. 

“Listen, you,” he shouts as he faces the circle of tense faces. 
“Last week, I came here—a boy, full of hope: to-day I stand 
here—a man, whose despair almost equals your own. But one 
learns in this room. Last week, when I left here, my heart knew 
—though my brain refused to believe—your wickedness. And I 
made my preparations. 

“What’s he mean? What’s he talking about?—Preparations?”’ 


Francis LicHtroot—My preparations! Aren’t I to be shot 
at dawn? or buried alive? Understand this: either, by noon to- 
morrow, you will be prepared to formulate, under my supervision, 
a constructive program satisfactory to me, or at one o’clock to- 
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morrow England ends! (Uproar.) Where this island was, will 
be a whirlpool of disintegrating atoms! (He turns to go.) 

VorcEs—Stop him! He’s mad! Arrest him! 

Francis Licutroot (dominating them)—li—if I am inter- 
fered with in the slightest degree, or if, in the meantime, 
(quietly) I should come to an unlooked-for—and convenient— 
end, no power at present known to man can avert that catas- 
trophe. (Smiling.) That accident will guarantee the detonation. 

Prime MiInistER—Can you do that? 

Francis Licotroot—lI can. 

Prime MInisteER—Will you do that? 

Francis LicHtroot—I will. Good morning, gentlemen. 

EsME FAULKINER—How? 

Francis LicHtroot—That’s my affair. But I assure you that, 
with this brain, these hands, I can destroy England, Europe, the 
entire planet—to-day, to-morrow, at any moment! 

Sir Romitty BLount—What d’yer mean? A bomb? 

Francis Licutroot—Nature is not as simple as you, First 
Lord; nor, I may add, am I. 

Str Romitty BLtount—Damned puppy! 

Francis LicHtroot—Besides, most of all, when they’re senti- 
mental, I don’t like men with warts on their noses. 

Sir Romitty Biount (going for him)—You'll pay for that, 
you little ... (EVELYN ARTHUR, RicHARD Stapp and others 
hold him back.) 

Francis LicHtroot (to EvELYN ArTHUR)—So the under- 
study can talk to the Olympians? Clever of you to remember 
(blowing across the palm of his hand), that, if he blows, you— 
vanish. 

St. JouHn PascorE—I don’t believe you. 

Francis Licghtroot—You don’t, don’t you? Dear, dear. If 
you don’t believe me (he takes out his watch—a large hunter— 
opens and looks at it), by noon to-morrow... (Closes the 
watch with a click.) Good day. (Again he starts to go.) 

EVELYN ARTHUR (between him and the door)—In all sin- 
cerity, don’t be so hard. Forgive Man for being what he is. 

Francis Licnhtroot—My hardness will make Man what he 
might be. 

EvELYN ArTtuR—Have pity. 

Francis Lichtroot—Where your pity ends, my love begins. 

EvELYN ARTHUR—Your pride! 

Francis Lichtroot—My love’s pride. 
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EvELYN ARTHUR—My boy, you don’t know what love is. If 
you did, you would know right and wrong. 

Francis Licutroot  (esitating)—Right and wrong? 
(Proudly.) Your right and wrong are Yesterday’s; mine are 
To-morrow’s. 

EVELYN ARTHUR—Then you will crucify Man on the cross of 
your impossible hopes? 

Francis Lichtroot—I will raise Man, though it be upon a 
cross, and crown him, though it be with thorns. 

(Francis LIGHTFOOT goes out.) 

Ricuarp Stapp—Quick, Hal—your men—after him—watch 
him, every moment; don’t let him know they’re following him, 
and, for God’s sake, tell them not to touch him! 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


It is just before noon the following day. The Cabinet Com- 
mittee is again in session, waiting. ‘Profound depression on every 
face, save Evelyn Arthur’s, which is calm and stern.” 

A messenger announces the arrival of Francis Lightfoot. A 
moment later the young scientist enters the room. He, too, ap- 
pears crushed and hopeless. “His dress is untidy, his hair not 
brushed, his face haggard; he drags his legs like a man who has 
tramped far.” Under his arm is his volume of Shelley. He 
leans against the pillar by the door “like a weary Samson.” 

The Prime Minister quietly tells him that the Cabinet has 
decided with one dissentient, to capitulate. 

The news does not stir Lightfoot. Without raising his head 
he answers that he is the beaten one. Absently he addresses 
them. 

“Something Evelyn Arthur said has entered my heart and, as 
far as this world is concerned, has broken it,” he says, slowly. 
“He told me I had no knowledge of right and wrong. (To the 
Prime MINIsTER.) What did you say? ‘Destroy the secret?’ 
(With wearied and subdued scorn.) How can it be destroyed? 
Have I the right to wrong the Mind of Man and destroy it? 
Where action is, Right and Wrong are; and both are implacab!e. 
And, if I did destroy it, what use would that be? Hundreds 
of men are working on this thing. What has been surrendered to 
genius may be granted to labor. At this very moment, while 
the world, in you (his unconscious gesture includes the audience) 
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—its representatives—listens, somewhere on the globe a group of 
men may be bent over a paper which contains the solution. And, 
when that solution is once more found, the decision between Right 
and Wrong must be taken. But how can it be taken when I, the 
furtherest reach of Man’s Mind, cannot take it? (Bitterly.) 
I? the furtherest Reach! (Quietly and sadly, as stating a fact.) 
Man has not yet sufficiently evolved to face life, nor I to decide 
whether I have the right to force Man to face it.” 

“Then you despair—and out of that despair springs humanity, 
and out of humanity that modicum of modest hope which is alone 
useful to man.” Evelyn Arthur’s voice is soft, even affectionate, 
but firm. “Faith, dear Francis, is only the shadow, not the sub- 
stance of things hoped for. The House of Man is not to be built 
upon the quicksands of hope—they will only engulf him and his. 
Build, as I do, upon the rock of despair. It is a process, harder, 
less romantic, so slow that time itself hardly notices the accre- 
tions. Thus to build, demands patience and tenacity, and, above 
all, courage. But on these foundations the House of Man, how- 
ever humble, can endure.” 

“You speak of hope and humility, of time and courage,” re- 
plies Francis. His head is raised, his eyes are radiant; now there 
is a suggestion of mysterious exaltation in his voice. “I too, have 
hope, but my hope is wider than yours, for it is not personal; 
my humility is deeper than yours, for it was born of the contem- 
plation of night and the stars; my trust in time is stronger than 
yours, my courage stouter, for it is Nature’s own. (Drawing 
himself up.) Now I am dangerous, for I am with Her: I am her 
Sibyl and I speak from the recesses of her heart. (Ominously.) 
Do you not even now feel her gather her forces? Man will be 
delivered from his burden. 

“Francis!” 

“Yes, Evelyn Arthur?” 

“Yes ... you are... an angel; with an angel’s pride.” 

“Not I, but She. And, as I have some shadow of her capacity, 
so I have some fragment of her courage. You have guessed; I 
thought you might. (To the others, strangely, as if pronouncing 
an elegy.) Gentlemen, there was a planet the Earth. After in- 
conceivable millennia, sentience emerged from that planet’s slime. 
Again eons passed, and unimaginable agonies, and at last that 
sentience, which was now none other than the Mind of Man—of 
you, gentlemen, and of me—earned the right to such an intensity 
of apprehension that it seemed on the brink of unriddling the 
profoundest enigma of the universe; with that unriddling, the 
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universe would have become conscious of itself. Suddenly, every 
dream was shattered, not by a sidereal accident, but by the very 
constitution of Man himself. But the genius of Nature is in- 
exhaustible: on another star that consciousness will be accom- 
plished, and, to hasten that process and to assist Nature correct 
one of her casual blunders I, who gave Man his opportunity, am 
about to take it away. In a brief moment, this planet and all 
upon it, with all its history, its hopes, and its disillusions, will 
be wiped out. (Sensation.) You see the clock? When the two 
arms of that clock coincide on noon, I will return to stand among 
you, a man among his fellows, and with you pass away, even as 
all men and this very globe itself will pass away. Our midget has 
spun long enough. I give it fifteen minutes more—fifteen minutes 
for you to come to terms with your gods.” 

Consternation is again upon them. ~ Lightfoot remains out- 
wardly unperturbed, but the strange light in his eyes fascinates 
them. At the door he turns to announce that he is going ‘““To 
look at the narcissi in the park.” THe glances at the clock. “In 
fourteen minutes I shall return to die among my friends: Man, 
the enemy!” 

The Committee members are variously affected. Evelyn Arthur 
calmly requests his right to read the moments away quietly. 
St. John Pascoe is at the verge of hysteria. Sir Humphrey Hali- 
burton excitedly tries to free himself from the confusion that he 
may devote his time to serious thought. 

Lord Cossington, at the window, wonders at the new aspect 
everything is taking on. He never thought the end of the world 
would be as it appears to be. 

Lord Dedham and Richard Stapp are the ones who seek to do 
something. Surely something can be, something must be done! 
But their excitement fails to excite the others. Lord Sunning- 
dale is resigned. He’s often wondered whether he would stay 
the course. He’s rather pleased to discover that he probably will. 

Out of Stapp’s wild reasoning practical conclusions finally 
take form. It follows that if Lightfoot plans to blow up the 
world within the next few minutes the controlling mechanism that 
is to release the atomic energy must be on his person. Sir 
Humphrey Haliburton’s men have not lost sight of the scientist 
since last he left the committee. The control must be some clock- 
work thing. Yet the men have seached Lightfoot’s clothes while 
he slept the night before and found nothing “except a notebook 
of mathematical symbols, a faded snap of his mother and that old 
turnip of a watch.” 
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Srr Romitty Brount—Looks like the end. 

Lorp DepHam—Blast it, such things don’t happen! 

RicHARD Stapp—Then why’s your eye on the clock? 

EsME FautK1ner—I do hate this helpless feeling. (The 
Prime MINISTER crosses to peer at the clock, and returns to the 
window.) 

Ricuarp Stapp—Dunne! Dunne! Dunne, you’re an engi- 
neer. What do you make of it? 

H. G. DunNe—Nothing. Flatly, I think he can do it. 

RicHarD Stapp—How? 

H. G. DunNnE—Damned if I know. 

Esme FAuLKINER—Perhaps he won’t come back. Perhaps 
he’s simply standing out there laughing at us. 

Sir Romitty BLount—Hell, I do hate his laughter! 

Sir HumpHrey Harpurton (going to the window and beck- 
oning)—No, he isn’t. There—see? Beyond the car—my men 
are in that—next to the soldier in khaki. 

Esmr FAuLKINER—By the railings? 

Sir HumpuHrey HarrpurtoN—Feeding the swan... 

H. G. DuNNE—Look! 

Sr Romitty BLrount—Well, I'll be damned! Emptyin’ his 
pockets . . . buyin’ sweets from the ex-service men... givin’ 
em ter the children! 

Lorp DrepHAM—Murderer! Blast him! 

EsME FAULKINER—Seems to be telling the kids to hurry. 
(They glance at each other. The PRIME MINISTER crosses to 
peer at the clock and returns to the window.) 

RiIcHARD Stapp—An’ now he’s quite still, lookin’ at the nar- 
cissi. Phew! (He wipes his forehead.) 

Sir Romitty Brount—Arrest him, Hal! 

Lorp DEpHAM—Touch him, and the damned thing goes off! 

H. G. DunNE—Dished! Got us cold! (They turn away. 
Sir HumpHrey HALIBuRTON remains at the window.) 

RicHARD Stapp—But how? How? 

H. G. DunnE—God knows. Can’t we all feel it? He’s all 
round us, over us, under us, outside there, and yet—somehow— 
in this room ... It’s foul, having nothing to pray to. 

RicHarD Stapp—HE MUST control it . . . an’ our job is to 
get hold o’ the control. 

Str Romitty BLount—Catch him lettin’ us. 

EsME FAULKINER—You bet he’s popped it somewhere, and it’s 
ticking away. 
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Str HumMpHReY HaLtipurtoN—He can’t have. My men are 
watching. 

H. G. DuNNE—He may have left it in the house, on the way 
out— 

Sir Romitty Brount—Or slipped it into the ex-service man’s 
basket— 

Lorp DrEpHAM—Or the children’s bags of sweets— 

Str Romitty BLountT—Or given it to the swan— 

RICHARD STAPP (savagely)—Or swallowed it! 

Sir HumpHREY HaLinsurtoNn—Eyven if you got it, you wouldn’t 
know how to use it. 

St. JOHN PascoE (with sepulchral mirth)—The Agenda hav- 
ing been read, and a resolution passed, the committee adjourned. 
(Singing.) “The Committee then adjourned, ha, ha! The Com- 
mittee then adjourned.” 


Lord Cossington thinks perhaps they should warn the palace. 
Richard Stapp decides he will go home to see his wife. Matthew 
Grindle also thinks suddenly of his “white darling” which throws 
Dedham into a state of hysterical elation. 

“Your white darling?p—-You fatuous ass—she’s mine!” he 
yells. And proves his assertion by indicating the location of a 
mole upon the lady’s right hip. 

Now there is turmoil with Dedham and the crushed Grindle 
its center. There are other things about the other members that 
Dedham feels free to say, now that the truth may be told. Vere 
is a fake! Blount is a cheat! Cossington is an asinine fop! 
Pascoe is a prig and a fool! Grantly is the feeblest Prime Min- 
ister the country has ever known! 

Now St. John Pascoe and Dedham are at each other’s throats. 
Pascoe pushes Dedham back into a chair. He may be a prig 
and a fool, admits Pascoe, but at least he knows how “to die like 
a simple, honest, upright English gentleman!” a classification 
that causes Dunne to shake with laughter—or nerves. 

As their hysteria mounts some would sing and some would 
pray. And some would die standing and some would count the 
seconds as Big Ben is tolling them off. Across the street they 
still can glimpse Lightfoot still leaning against a tree reading 
Shelley! 

The faint notes of a barrel organ in the distance convicts it of 
playing “The Minstrel Boy”—“The minstrel boy to the war has 
gone—” The lilt of the tune throws St. John Pascoe into un- 
controllable laughter. 
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“Gentlemen, for the last time I exert my authority.” The 
Prime Minister interrupts them. ‘Silence, please. (He crosses 
to peer at the clock.) ‘We have seven minutes left. If you can 
pray, pray for the soul of that deluded boy and give thanks for 
the beauty and bravery that have been on earth; failing that, at 
least preserve man’s dignity by silence. (He turns to the window 
again. Pause.) 

The seriousness of their situation brings them to silence again. 
When they break that silence Matthew Grindle is impressed with 
the noises the passing buses make. H. G. Dunne has found a 
sort of peace. 

“Now I know I shall find the thing I have always missed,” he 
muses. 

“You'll find—ping! Nothing!” insists St. John Pascoe. 

Lord Vivian Vere wonders about life—why have any of them 
lived? 

Outside Big Ben continues to tick away the precious seconds. 
In the distance the barrel organ has changed its tune to “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” The notes of the hymn have a profound 
impression. 

“The boy is right,’ agrees Evelyn Arthur. ‘Nature, not he, 
has put Humanity on trial, and because we have failed to evolve 
a faith adequate to our opportunities she rejects us for new ex- 
periments. That is the truth, and I am glad to have come to it.” 

Richard Stapp is not convinced. Richard Stapp is not a 
quitter. While they have been mooning he has been thinking. 
He draws a revolver from his pocket. “Man is and always has 
been the slave of force,” he declaims, excitedly. “Blessed are 
the strong for they shall inherit the earth!” 

It is Stapp’s plan to stop Lightfoot. Let none of them bar the 
way. ‘The moment the would-be destroyer shall appear in the 
doorway Stapp will shoot and shoot to kill. 

“Y’m not doin’ this for humanity, but for myself,” he boast- 
fully admits; “the old original Satan you’re all so ashamed 
offer. 

The doors open. The Cabinet members group themselves out 
of range of Stapp’s fire. Lightfoot crosses the threshold. There 
is a shot. Lightfoot falls. Dedham and Blount catch him and 
carry his body to the conference table. 

“D two chi D T squared minus C delta squared chi equals 

. nought!” the boy murmurs. 

“Gibberish, eh!” ventures Stapp. 
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“No,” replies Evelyn Arthur; “Clark Maxwell’s formulation 
of the Theory of Light; pure beauty.” 

“Pure bunk,” answers Stapp. 

Lightfoot’s lips move. ‘Farewell, hapless humanity,” he mut- 
ters. “We go to the eternal mind.” 

Excitedly they search the dying Lightfoot’s clothing. They 
find his “old turnip of a watch.”’ Gingerly they examine it. It 
is as Faulkiner, the engineer, discovers, associated with the same 
wireless mechanism with which the flight of airplanes has been 
directed from the ground. 

“T have it,” cries Faulkiner. ‘There are two controls—one for 
what he will destroy, the other for when he will destroy it. We 
know the machine is set for world-destruction; so that’s that. 
Now for the when. There are only three possible positions for a 
time control; one—instantaneous, but it didn’t go off instan- 
taneously—our presence here proves it; two, safety; three, a 
timed explosion; and this pointer (¢0 DUNNE)—see? 

They are a little hysterical at the thought that they are safe. 

“Everything that has been spoken in this room the last twenty 
minutes is to be forgotten,” commands the Prime Minister. 

“The clock, to the great scandal of all hopeful souls, having 
been set back, the tortoise humanity will now cover its inch dur- 
ing the ensuing century,” solemnly declares Evelyn Arthur. 

A messenger enters the room. He bears a letter that has been 
left by a tall, dark gentleman, for the Prime Minister. 


PRIME MINIsTER—What’s this? (Reading the envelope.) 
“Urgent.” “From the League of United Scientists of the World.” 
What’s that? (Handing letter to DUNNE.) Dunne. 

DuNNE—Never heard of it. I say! I say! 

Prime MiInistER—Well? 

DuNNE—But it’s... 

Prime MINisTER—Read it. 

DuNNE—“To the Prime Minister and Cabinet of Great Britain, 
from the League of United Scientists of the World, secretly as- 
sembled in Geneva. The League informs the Prime Minister that 
it is aware a scientist outside the League has proved he can con- 
trol the atom .. .” 

DEDHAM—What? How did they know? 

HaipurToN—Geneva! 

FAULKINER—Charlton and Eldridge. 

DUNNE (reading)—‘You are hereby given notice that, after 
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years of codrdinated labour, the League, also, has just discovered 
the secret of the Atom. The League has prepared its programme. 
And it serves notice that it requires the attendance of the Prime 
Minister and such of his associates as he shall select, at Geneva 
immediately. The League, obviously, is in a position to enforce 
its demands. A similar notice is being served simultaneously on 
the Chancellories of every civilized country in the world.” 

Stapp (peering over DuNNE’s shoulder)—Charlton and 
Eldridge at the head of the list. Hello, there’s a postscript. 
(The drone of aeroplanes is faintly heard.) 

DUNNE (reading )—‘Six aeroplanes are over you as you read 
this. They contain atomic bombs. Such bombs hang over the 
capitols of every civilized country.” 

FAULKINER—What? 

Stapp—Ssh! Listen! (Noise of planes is louder. Stapp 
dashes to the window.) Green! Enormous! They’re right over 
us. (All save ARTHUR crowd to the windows.) 

HALiBurTON (at back of crowd)—Damn them; they’re as 
bad as Lightfoot. 

ARTHUR (softly, to the corpse)—Five minutes past twelve. 
The clock cannot be set back. If not you, Francis . . . another. 

DrepHAM—Give me room; don’t crowd me! 

ARTHUR—Nature doesn’t often give us a second chance. Per- 
haps she believes in us, even if we don’t believe in ourselves. 

Stapp—I can’t see; they’re in the sun. 

ARTHUR (to the corpse)—Thank you, Francis. (He bends 
down, kisses the face, then he takes the watch from the mantel- 
piece.) 

PRIME MInIsTER (left of table)—Gentlemen, those wings even 
now sound over Europe. Are we with them, or against them? 
What is our reply? 

(They all talk. ArtHuR makes for the door right. As he 
looks at the unconscious backs of his colleagues, a last flicker of 
Puck comes over him. He raises his arm as if to throw the 
watch like a bomb. Pause. Stapp turns about, faces right.) 

STAPP (crosses to right center below table)—Hello! Where 
are you off to? 

ARTHUR (fiddling with the lock, tersely)—Geneva. (They 
gape. The door slams behind him. Stapp, DEDHAM, and the 
others come forward to right and left center. BLouNtT, DUNNE, 
PRIME MINISTER, FAULKINER, SUNNINGDALE, VERE—LIGHTFOOT 
on table—StaPp, DEDHAM, PASCOE, GRINDLE, CossINGTON, Ha tt- 
BURTON. ) 
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DUNNE (running after ARTHUR, right )—Arthur, wait for me! 
I, too, have hope. (He rattles the door. Locked! They all 
move a step or so to right.) 

FAULKINER—My God, he’s taken it! 

HaLispurtoN—Taken what? 

Stapp—It! The thing! The watch! (Striking his breast.) 
Oh, God damn! Why didn’t I get it? (The roar of a car’s cut- 
out.) 

HALIBURTON (at the window, highly excited)—There he goes! 
Out past the Admiralty. Stepping on the gas like a kid! 

FAULKINER—Croydon aerodrome at sixty an hour! 

HALIBURTON—By God, I love that man! 

SUNNINGDALE— Hooray! 

DunNE—Good luck to him! Hooray! 

DeEpHAM (savagely)—Idiot! Geneva! Between them, the 
end! 

PRIME MINISTER (in a ringing voice)—No, gentlemen, between 
them, if Man can find faith, the Beginning! (The roar of planes 
fills the entire theatre.) 

The curtain falls. 


HOLIDAY 
Comedy in Three Acts 


By Puirip BARRY 


FOLLOWING an impulse inspired by the popularity of a 
character in his previous season’s best-selling comedy, “Paris 
Bound,” Philip Barry wrote a companion comedy to that play for 
the season of 1928-29. He managed this by the simple expedient 
of writing the second piece not only around the popular character 
aforementioned, but also around the personality of the actress 
who played it. 

The actress is Hope Williams. Being both a gifted amateur 
and a social registerite, Miss Williams was selected for the role of 
Fanny Shippan in “Paris Bound.” Fanny, it may be recalled, 
was a friend of the heroine, a wise and witty person consider- 
ably fed up with the artificialities of her own social set and more 
than a little suspicious of all similar social groups. Being a 
natural comedienne by grace of God and an actress by reason 
of a partially developed talent for drama Miss Williams proved a 
happy inspiration for Mr. Barry. 

This second play is called “Holiday.” It is peopled by a 
society group considerably richer than was that of “Paris Bound,” 
and its problem is greatly different. It was promptly bought by 
Arthur Hopkins and produced by him at the Plymouth Theatre, 
New York, November 26. 

The scene is a room on the third floor of Edward Seton’s house 
in Fifth Avenue, New York. “It is a very large, rectangular 
room of the Stanford White period,” explains Mr. Barry. ‘The 
panelling is heavy, the mouldings are heavy, the three long win- 
dows looking out over the park at back are hung with heavy 
curtains. . . . It is a handsome room and quite a comfortable 
room, but rich, very rich.” 

Julia Seton is writing at a desk. “She is twenty-eight and quite 
beautiful.” It develops that she is just home from the Lake 
Placid Club and the winter sports. 

It also develops that Miss Julia has brought back from Placid 
more than she took there, since she has annexed a young man 
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’ named Case—Johnny Case. Mr. Case who, by previous arrange- 
ment, has come to call on Miss Julia this bright Sunday morning 
in December, “is thirty, medium-tall, slight, attractive-looking 
and luckily not quite handsome.” 

Johnny and Julia, being finally left to themselves by the house 
servants, fall promptly and quite enthusiastically into each other’s 
arms. But while the warmth of Julia’s greeting is at least re- 
assuring Johnny is still slightly befuddled by his surroundings. 
The Seton home is much too much for him to take in immediately. 
It is, it seems to him, something like the Grand Central and 
must be awful hard to live in. 

Julia, amused, is proud and still a little apprehensive as she 
explains to Johnny that his worst fears are probably about to 
be realized. The Setons are very rich. They are, in fact, those 
Setons. Johnny had never suspected that. 

He thinks Julia should have told him. ~Still he is not as startled 
by the news as he might have been. Had he known, he admits, 
he probably would have asked her to marry him days before he 
did. 

“T went through an awful struggle,” confesses Johnny. ‘“You’ve 
no idea. I had very definite plans for the next few years, and at 
first a wife looked like quite a complication.” 

“What were the plans?” Julia wants to know. 

“For one thing, I was worried about having enough for both 
of us. If I’d known I’d have spared myself. It’s simply swell 
now. Good Julia!” 

“‘Aren’t you funny, Johnny?” 

“Why?” 

“To talk about it.” 

“It? Money? Why? Is it so sacred?” 

“Of course not. But—” 

“T’m simply delighted, that’s all.” 

“__That I have—uh—money?” 

“Yes. Sure.” 

“Youre amazing!” 

“But, why not? If I’d suddenly discovered you could play the 
piano I’d be delighted, wouldn’t I?” 

“Ts it like knowing how to play the piano?” 

“Well, they are both very pleasant accomplishments in a girl.” 

Julia does not really mind Johnny’s attitude. She knows he | 
is going to make millions himself. But Johnny is just as con- 
vinced and equally frank in stating that he is going to do nothing 
of the kind. Before he can fully explain; in fact, before he has. 
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more than satisfied himself that Julia’s acceptance of him has 
been honestly due to the fact that she fell in love with him at 
Placid and is quite convinced that she will never want to let him 
go, there are interruptions and the subject is changed... . 

Johnny’s presence at the Seton house this Sunday morning, it 
now transpires, has been planned by Julia for his meeting with 
her father. Decisions as to a wedding date and so forth she 
hopes will follow. 

Julia has broken the news to father in church, where, she 
figured, he would have a chance to think before he began to talk. 
She had left Mr. Seton a little cheered by the fact that he knew 
a member of Johnny’s law firm, but still in rather a seriously 
prayerful state of mind. 

Now she knows that although the meeting will be something 
of an ordeal, Johnny will face and conquer it, and she has not 
the slightest sympathy with his suggestion that their engagement 
would have been a “swell guilty secret” to have kept for awhile. 

Father had to be told, and he had to be told at once because 
it is Julia’s hope that she and Johnny can be married in two 
weeks. Father, of course, will have something to say about that, 
and also about the kind of wedding it shall be—simple, as Johnny 
would prefer, or churchly and grand, according to the Seton 
tradition. The thought is depressing to Johnny. 


JouNNy—I just hate the thought of sitting down with a man 
and being practical about you—so soon, I mean. (JuLiA softens.) 

Juria—Angel! (She kisses him, lightly.) It’s got to be done, 
though. 

JouNNY—AIl right. Tl gird up my loins. You know, I bet 
he’ll hate this necktie. It doesn’t look substantial. 

Jut1a—You might sit like this—covering it with your hand. 

JoHNNy—I love you, Julia. 

Jut1a—I love you, Johnny. 

JoHNNy—That’s the main thing, isn’t it? 

Jut1a—Darling, that’s everything— 

Jounny—Kiss? 

JuLia—With pleasure. (They iss.) 

JoHNNY—Don’t go. 

Jut1a—I wouldn’t think of it. 

Jounny—It’d be swell to have this whole day free with no 
ordeals to face. 

Jut1a—It’ll be over soon.—I think we’ll have Ned and Linda 
on our side, 
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JoHNNy—Lord, do they have to mix in, too? 

JuLtta—Well, they’re my brother and sister. 

JounNy—Are they good guys? 

Jut1a—Dears. Ned’s a little inclined to drink too much, but 
I think he'll outgrow it. You ought to be able to help him, I 
think. Linda’s a curious girl, she has developed a curious—I 
don’t know—attitude toward life. I can’t make her out. She 
doesn’t think as we do at all, anymore. 

JoHNNY—We? 

JuL1a—The family. Father’s worried sick about her. I think 
we can help her a lot though—I hope we can. 

JouHNNy—She might prefer to work it out for herself. So 
might Ned. 

JuLt1a—You are strange this morning, Johnny. 

JoHNNY—How? 

JuLt1a—You seem—not to like things quite as much as you 
might. 

Jounny—Oh, yes, I do! 

JuLta—We can’t just wander forever up snowy mountains 
through pine woods with never a care, you know.” 

JoHnNy—Come here, darling. (She rises and goes to him.) 
We can do better than that. (Jutta looks at him.) 

Jut1a—Do you suppose? 

Jounny—I know. 

Juuta (Juria’s head drops)—Oh, I feel so awfully sad all at 
once. 

JoHNNyY—Don’t—don’t. Don’t ever— (His grasp tightens 
on her shoulders.) Look up here! (With an effort, Jutta 
looks up.) Now please kiss me several times. (JULIA kisses 
him, once, twice, lightly.) 

Jut1a—Is that all right? 

JoHNNY—AIll right, hell. It’s perfect. 


Johnny is for continuing the lesson and is bending over to kiss 
Julia again when Linda Seton enters the room. Linda “is twenty- 
seven and looks about twenty-two.” When she removes the fur 
coat that covers her she is seen to be a “slim, rather boyish, ex- 
ceedingly fresh” young woman. “She is smart, she is pretty, 
but beside Julia’s grace, Julia’s beauty, she seems a trifle gauche, 
and almost plain.” 

She stops short at sight of Julia and Johnny, but she is not 
greatly perturbed. This may not be exactly the way for sister 
to be spending Sunday morning, but Linda is willing to leave the 
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question open. Much no doubt depends upon who the young 
man happens to be. Linda devotes the next few moments to 
finding out. 

From Johnny she gets no more than monosyllabic pleasantries, 
but from Julia she learns of how one frosty morning at Placid 
Julia, properly chaperoned, was on her way to the rink when 
whom should they meet but Johnny carrying ski. It was quite 
apparent to Julia that there was something wrong with Johnny’s 
nose; that it was in fact frozen. Realizing then that Johnny did 
not know his nose was frozen Julia stepped up and politely told 
him. 

“I suppose you don’t realize it,’ Julia had said, “but your 
nose is frozen.” 

“Thanks, I hadn’t realized it,” replied Johnny. 

“Well, it is,” said she. 

“T don’t suppose there is anything you personally could do 
about it?” said he. 

Which, Linda admits, was a bit fresh, though probably no more 
fresh, as Johnny insists, than Julia’s mentioning it in the first 
place. 

Ned Seton, the girls’ brother, comes in and is a trifle annoyed. 
Some one, and he suspects Julia, has taken his cocktail shaker 
from his room and he doesn’t like it. Ned is twenty-six and as 
handsome in his way as Julia is in hers. “His features are fine, 
a little too fine; he displaces very little, but no one minds and 
most like him.” 

Now Ned has met Johnny and heard of Julia’s intention of 
marrying him. Ned, too, is mildly surprised but not at all dis- 
pleased. He knows this Johnny Case. At least he knows of him. 
Johnny and Ned had been at the same football game in New 
Haven and Johnny had helped Ned (who needed help) to get 
somewhere and to bed. Which, in a way, makes for a brotherly 
respect or something. 

It is Linda’s opinion, however, that with everything he may 
have in his favor in the way of friendly interests and a good ap- 
pearance Johnny still will need more if he is going to impress 
properly the head of the Seton family. She thinks Johnny will 
need a bit of coaching. Is he, for one thing, a man of means? 
Money being the god of the Seton family that is most important. 


JoHNNY (rising)—I have in my pocket now thirty-four dol- 
lars and a package of Lucky Strikes. Have one? 
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Linpa—Thanks. (She takes cigarette.) But no Gilt-Edged 
Securities? No rolling woodlands? 

JoHNNY—I’ve got a few shares of Common Stock tucked away 
in a warm place. 

LinpAa—Common? Don’t say the word. (She accepts a light 
from JoHNNY, and seats herself, sighing.) Im afraid it won't 
do, Julia—He’s a comely boy, but probably just another of the 
vast army of clock-watchers. 

NeEp (from behind his newspaper)—How are you socially? 

JounNy—Nothing there, either. 

Lrnpa—You mean to say your mother wasn’t even a Whoosiz? 

JoHNNY—wNot even that. 

Juti1a—Linda, I do wish you’d shut up. 

Nep—Maybe he’s got a judge somewhere in the family. 

Linpa—Yes, that might help. Old Judge Case’s boy. White 
pillars. Guitars a-strummin’. Evenin’, Massa. 

Nep—yYou must know some prominent people. Drop a few 
names. 

Linpa—Just casually, you know: “When I was to Mrs. Onder- 
donk’s cock-fight last Tuesday, whom should I see but Mrs. 
Marble— Well, sire, I thought we’d die laughing— 

JuLia (fo JoHNNY)—This is a lot of rot, you know. 

JoHNNyY—I’m having a grand time. 

Linpa—“Johnny,” she says to me—she calls me ‘“Johnny’”— 

Jut1a—Oh, will you be quiet! What on earth has set you off 
this time? 

Linpa—But it’s dreadful, sister. (To JoHNNY.) Just what 
do you think you’re going to prove with Edward Seton, financier 
and cotillion-leader? 

JoHNNY—Well, I'll tell you: when I find myself in a position 
like this, I ask myself: What would General Motors do? Then 
I do the opposite. 


Linda likes this Case boy. It will be a pity, she now believes 
—a great pity—if Julia’s wedding doesn’t come off. But Julia 
isn’t afraid of that, however difficult her father may be. Julia 
plans, gaining father’s consent, that the wedding shall be an- 
nounced immediately and held within a few weeks. 

Linda, enthused at the prospect, wants to give the announce- 
ment party. She is not much for parties as a rule, particularly 
father’s parties. But she would love to give a party of her own, 
just inviting the right people over the telephone. It would come 
on New Year’s Eve, too. That would be great. 
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“Oh, Lord, Lord! Let’s have some fun in this house before 
you leave it,” thrills Linda. “And just a few people—very few. 
Not a single bank or pink roses and no string quartet during 
supper. All I want by way of entertainment is just one good tap 
dancer!” 

Linda’s enthusiasm mounts with the thought that for once she, 
alone, is going to do something for Julia and do it in her own 
way. 

“Tt won’t be a ball, itll be a simple sit-down supper—and, 
you know where?—the old playroom!—because the playroom’s 
the one room in this house any one’s ever had fun in!” 

Now the closing of the front door indicates that the senior 
Seton is home and probably gone first to his sitting-room. Julia 
wants to see father before father sees Johnny, and insists on 
carrying Ned with her. Which leaves Linda and Johnny to 
continue getting acquainted. They are great kidders, these two. 

“However do you do, Mr. Case?” echoes Linda in her best 
society manner. 

“And you, Miss—ah—” replies Johnny in kind. 

“Seton is the name.” 

“Not one of the bank Setons?” 

“The same.” 

“Fancy! I hear November cats are up four points.” 

“Have you been to the opera lately?” 

“Only in fits and starts, I’m afraid.” 

“But, my dear—we must do something for them! They en- 
tertained us in Rome.” 

“And you really saw Mt. Everest?” 

eChite? 

pihats 

That, Linda thinks, will do for the preliminaries. Now for 
serious matters. Linda loves her sister Julia more than she loves 
anything else on earth. Julia’s sweet, she’s beautiful, she’s even 
exciting, and it is terribly important that she shall marry the 
right man. 

Johnny is a strange bird, so far as the Setons are concerned. 
Not at all the type they are used to meeting. Linda would like 
to know something about him; where he’s been, what he’s been 
doing. 

Johnny is frank to say that he has never done anything much 
beside work. The vacation trip to Lake Placid happens to have 
been the first holiday he has ever had, and he has been working 
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since he was 10. The last few years he has been studying law. 
Ambitious? Yes. Ambitious to live. 

“Awhile ago you asked me if I knew any living people,” says 
Johnny. “I know damn few.” 

“There aren’t but damn few.” 

“Well, I mean to be one of them some day. Johnny’s dream.” 

“So do I. Linda’s longing.” 

It happens that both Linda and Johnny know the Potters— 
Nick and Susan Potter—and they are agreed that perhaps the 
Potters get more fun out of nothing than any other two in the 
world. 

“‘Compared to the time I have,” says Linda, “the last man in a 
chain gang thoroughly enjoys himself.” 

“What’s the matter? Are you fed up?” 

“To the neck. Now tell me about your operation.” 

They are of a mind as to the emptiness of everyday existence 
as most people live it. They are convinced that what they both 
need is a change, time off, days off, years off from what they are 
doing. ‘‘And of course that’s so easy,” protests Linda. 


JoHNNy—It can be done. I intend to do it. I intend to take 
quite a lot of it—when I’m not so busy just making the where- 
withal. 

LinpA—Case, you astonish me. I’d have thought you a Will- 
ing Worker. 

JoHNNYy—I am if I can get what I’m working for. 

Linpa—And what would that be? 

JoHNNy—Mine is a simple story: I just want to save part 
of my life for myself. There’s a catch to it, though. It’s got to 
be part of the young part. 

Linpa—You'll never get on and up that way. 

JoHNNY—AIl right, but I want my time while I’m young, and 
let me tell you, the minute I get hold of just about twenty nice 
round thousands, I’m going to knock off for as long as they last, 
and— 

Linda—Quit? 

JoHNNy—Quit. Retire young, and work old. That’s what 
I want to do. 

LinpAa—Grand. Does Julia know about it? 

Jounny—No—there’s no use getting her hopes up until it 
happens—don’t tell her, will you? 

Linpa—She has enough of her own for two right now—or ten, 
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for that matter. Mother and grandfather did us pretty, pretty. 
(JoHNNY shakes his head.) 

Jounny—Thanks, but I’ve got to do myself only just pretty 
enough. 

Linpa—I see. That’s foolish—you’re all right, though, Case, 
You haven’t been bitten with it yet—you haven’t been caught 
by it. 

JoHNNyY—By what? 

LinpA—The reverence for riches. 

JoHNNY (laughing)—You are a curious girl. 

Linpa—Curious, am I, and what about you, you big stiff? 

JouHNNy—Just take Johnny’s hand, and come into the Light, 
Sister. (JuLIa enters. JOHNNY furns to her.) Did you see 
him? 

Jut1a—I saw him. 

Linpa—Julia. How was he? 

Jutta—I don’t know yet. Johnny, you go up to Ned’s room. 
You haven’t arrived yet. Take the elevator—Father’s coming 
down the stairs. Quick, will you? 

JoHNNY—When do I arrive? 

JuLt1a—One o’clock. It’s quarter to. 

JoHNNY—-This is getting a little complicated, if you ask me. 

Jutta—Nobody asked you. Go on! Do as youre told! 

JOHNNY—See here, you saucy— 

Linpa—Go on, Case. Don’t expect simplicity here—just think 
of our Fifth Avenue frontage. 


Julia’s interview with her father has not been any too promis- 
ing. It is the same old story, of course—she is being married 
for her money. 

Linda doesn’t believe that’s true, but even if it were she can’t 
think of any better investment into which to put the family jack 
than that of acquiring a superior type of husband. And she has 
an idea that if Johnny Case had known about the Seton money 
he would have been running yet. 

“You do like him, don’t you?” pleads Julia. 

“She asks me if I like him!” Linda’s enthusiasm is perfect. 
“My dear girl, do you realize that life walked into this house this 
morning? Marry him quick. Don’t let him get away. And if 
father starts the usual—where is Big Business, anyway?” 

“He said he’d be right down.” 

“Stand your ground, Julia. If you don’t know your own mind 
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by now you haven’t got a mind. Name your date and stick to it. 
I’m telling you.” 

“T want father to see that Johnny has the self-same qualities 
grandfather had—and that there’s no reason why he shouldn’t 
arrive just where he did,” insists Julia. 

“—_Tf he wants to,” adds Linda, significantly. 

When Edward Seton enters the room he is seen to be a man of 
58, “large, nervous, distinguished. He wears a black morning 
coat, a white carnation in his buttonhole and gray striped trousers. 
He takes glasses from his nose and folds them away in a silver 
case. 

Mr. Seton is quite patient with Julia’s impatience. Naturally 
there are many things he will want to know about this young Mr. 
Chase—Case, rather, but of one thing he is quite sure— It will 
be out of the question for Julia to think of being married by the 
10th of January. It isn’t an affair that can be rushed into. 
Even though Linda is also convinced that Johnny is a boy with 
loads of charm and great possibilities, there is the matter of back- 
ground to be gone into. Has any one seen the financial section 
of the Morning Times? 

The Seton sisters will not be put off, however. They insist 
upon discussing Johnny Case and forcing an early decision from 
their father as to the young man’s eligibility. Linda, particularly, 
is frankly irritated at the plans her father makes so casually for 
the investigation of Johnny. 

“T propose not to allow the subject of an engagement to come 
up in my first talk with him,” Mr. Seton insists. “TI believe I am 
competent to direct the conversation. You and Ned, Julia, may 
excuse yourselves on one pretext or another. I should like you 
to stay, Linda.” 

“Couldn’t we rig up a dictagraph? My shorthand’s weak,” 
Linda suggests. 

Now Johnny, formally announced by the butler, is as formally 
received by Edward Seton and formally introduced to Miss Linda 
Seton and Mr. Ned Seton. 

“T recall your face, but your figure puzzles me,” admits Ned. 

Now Ned and Julia have been reminded of the telephoning 
father has asked them to do and the examination of Johnny Case 
has been formally inaugurated with almost impressive dignity. 

Yes, there has been quite a bit of snow. No, Johnny will not 
smoke before lunch. Yes, he is in business in New York—with 
Sloan, Hobson. No, he is not a born New Yorker. He was 
born in Baltimore in 1897 July 6th—and he is thirty years old. 
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No, Johnny doesn’t know the Clarence Whites, of Baltimore. 
Nor the Archie Fullers. Nor Colonel Evans—old Philip Evans. 
Johnny doesn’t know any of them. Which gives Mr. Seton pause. 
There is a silence, broken by Johnny. 

“TI haven’t been in Baltimore in some years,” reports Johnny, 
his “confession” gaining a certain defiant speed as he proceeds. 
“And I shouldn’t be likely to know them anyway. My father 
had a small grocery store in Baltimore—which he was never able 
to make a go of. He left a number of debts which my mother 
worked very hard to clear up. I was the only child, and I wasn’t 
in a position to help very much. She died the May before my 
sixteenth birthday. 


Epwarp—But how sad. 

Jounny—lIt was pretty sad—I hadn’t any—connections ex- 
cept for an uncle who’s in the roofing business in Wilmington. 
He wasn’t much good though—he was inclined to get drunk— 
still is— 

Linpa—We have an uncle like that, but he keeps off roofs. 
(JoHNNY smiles at her, and continues.) 

JouNNy—But I was what’s called a bright boy, and I man- 
aged to wangle a couple of scholarships. They helped a good 
deal in school and college, and there was always plenty of ways 
to make up the difference. In term-time I usually ran eating- 
joints and typed lecture notes. In the summers I sold aluminum 
pots and pans— 

Epwarp—Linda, are you there? Linda! (Weakly.) 

JouNnNy—Or worked in a factory—or on a newspaper. Once 
I got myself engaged as a tutor. That was pretty unpleasant. 
Then there were department stores at Christmas and florists at 
Easter. During law school I slept all night on a couch in a 
doctor’s office, and got fifteen a week for it. That was soft. 

Epwarp (weakly)—Admirable. 

JoHNNy—No—it simply happened to be the only way to get 
through. (A brief pause, then:) Anything else, sir? 

Epwarp—lI beg your pardon? 

Lrnpa—I should think you would. 

JounNy—lIs there anything more I can tell you about myself? 

Epwarp—Why, uh—that is to say, uh—(He flounders, and 
stops.) 

JoHNNy—Well, Mr. Seton, how about it? 

Epwarp—About it? About what? 

JoHNNy—Julia and me. 
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Epwarp—You and Julia? I’m afraid I— 

JoHNNy—About our getting married. (There is a silence.) 

Epwarp—This is a complete surprise, Mr. Case. I don’t know 
quite what to say to you. 

JOHNNY (smiling)—Yes would be pleasant. 

Epwarp—I am sure it would. However, we must go into it 
rather more carefully, I am afraid. 

JoHNNy—The only difficulty is the time. Julia’s idea is 
January tenth. It’s mine, too. 

Epwarp—We shall see about that. 

JOHNNY—May I ask how we shall see, sir? 

Epwarp—Mr. Case, I do not know you at all. 

JoHNNY—I'Il give you every opportunity to if you'll permit me. 
How’s lunch to-morrow? 

EpwarD—To-morrow I have several. - 

JoHNNyY—Tuesday? (Epwarp hesitates.) 

Epwarp—Will you meet me at the Bankers’ Club at one on 
Friday? 

JoHNNY—I’m terribly sorry, but Friday’s out. I’ve got to go 
to Boston on business. Better make it to-morrow. 

(NED and Juia reénter. Epwarp speaks, hastily.) 

Epwarp—Very well, I shall arrange my appointments.—Ah, 
Ned, Julia,—and what do you suppose can be keeping the Crams? 

JOHNNY (cutting in before they can reply)—Thank you. In 
the meantime, I think Mr. Hobson or Mr. Sloan might say a 
good word for me. I’m nobody at all, as things go. But I’m 
quite decent and fairly civilized, and I love your daughter very 
much—which isn’t a bit hard. She seems to like me quite a lot 
too, and that’s about all that can be said for me—except that I 
think we’ve a simply grand chance to be awfully happy—what 
do you say, Julia? 

JuLt1a—Oh, so do I! 

Linpa—Come on, Father, be an angel, J think he’s a very good 
number. 

Epwarp—I am afraid it is too important a matter to be decided 
off-hand. 

Jurt1a—But I want to be married on the— 

Epwarp (with sudden sharpness)—You will be married, Julia, 
when I have reached a favorable decision—and upon a day which 
I will name. 

Jur1a—I—our plan was—the tenth, and sail that night on— 

Epwarp—tThe tenth is out of the question. 

Jur1a—Oh, but, Father—! I— 
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Epwarp—And we shall let it rest at that for the moment. 
Lrnpa—But you'll come round, Father! I have a swell hunch 
you'll come round. Oh, Lordy, what fun! Let’s all join hands. 


Seton Cram is 36, “somewhat bald, inclined to a waistline, but 
well turned out in a morning-coat, striped trousers and spats. 
Laura is thirty-two, a shade taller than Seton, with a rather hand- 
some, rather disagreeable face. She is as smartly dressed as a 
poor figure will allow.” The Crams are duly presented to Johnny, 
the conversation drifts naturally into the effects of the severe cold 
on chapped hands and out again to the preparations for lunch. 

Ned is inclined to think Johnny will want to brush up a bit 
and as they are leaving the room Linda suddenly discovers that 
she, too, is simply covered with dust. She follows rapidly after 
them. She has heard Ned ask the whereabouts of his cocktail 
shaker. 

The Crams and Edward Seton are a bit bewildered as the cur- 
tain falls. 


ACT SIT 


The Seton party, by New Year’s Eve, has assumed the usual 
extensive proportions of a society event. The playroom at the 
top of the Seton house, as Linda had predicted, is the only place 
not swarming with socially important celebrants. 

“The playroom is a long and spacious, high-ceilinged room with 
white woodwork and pale blue walls as a background for story 
book designs done in silver, white and green in the Arthur Rack- 
ham manner.” 

There are two trapezes swinging from the ceiling and tied up 
so as to be out of the way. The furniture is light and plain and 
mostly low. There is a victrola and an old-fashioned music box 
and a settee. 

For the moment the room is in darkness, but soon Julia and 
Ned have come from below stairs in search of Linda. They can’t 
find Linda and the playroom, Ned says, is her usual retreat when 
she is in a jam. 

Linda has not had a happy evening. Her party has been taken 
away from her by Julia and her father. Then Linda has 
refused to appear at dinner, which has made Edward Seton 
furious. Julia has told the company that her sister is suffering 
from a splitting headache and will be down later. Still Linda 
hasn’t appeared, and now they fear she has left the house and run 
out on what is ostensibly her own party. 
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Ned refuses to worry. Ned, in fact, being lightly alcoholic, 
refuses to worry about anything. He is of a mind to spend at 
least a part of the evening drinking to the absent Linda. Drink- 
ing, Ned insists, is his only protection against Julia’s tiresome 
friends, | 

They soon have news of Linda. In the first place Henry, the 
butler, is in to lay places in the playroom for six for a 11.30 
supper, by Miss Linda’s orders. And then Johnny Case arrives 
with a substantial theory that Linda is dining with Nick and 
Susan Potter. At least after she had told him that she would not 
stay in the Seton house under any consideration, nor have any- 
thing to do with the party, he had telephoned the Potters and 
asked them to ask Linda to join them. 

Now it would appear that Johnny is right and that Linda is 
going to bring the Potters back with her and have supper in the 
playroom as she had originally planned. Julia is terribly put 
out about it. 

Johnny is willing to do what he can to help Julia with both 
Linda and Ned. He will get Ned to bed if he should become 
very bad, and he will do what he can to induce Linda to bring 
her friends downstairs and join the noisy 300. But he would 
like to have Julia try a little harder to enjoy herself on this most 
important occasion. 

Johnny, at least, has never felt so important before. Reporters 
have been after him all day. He hasn’t told them much—just 
asked them for offers on the story he might write of how “Farm 
boy weds heiress as blizzard grips city.” 

Johnny can’t quite get Julia’s fear that something they may do 
will seem like a tasteless display of wealth. 

“We may be suddenly and unexpectedly important to the 
world,” says Johnny, ‘“‘but I don’t see that we’re quite important 
enough to bend over backwards.” 

Julia tries not to be impatient with Johnny. After all it ts their 
engagement party. But there are many other things on her mind. 
She is standing alluringly in the doorway, after having induced 
Johnny to stay in the playroom and wait for Linda, and she calls 
back that she loves him very much. But when Johnny makes a 
dash toward her to confirm the statement she quickly closes the 
door. As it slowly opens again Johnny completes his dash—and 
finds himself embracing Nick Potter. 

Nick, “about 34, with an attractive, amusing face,” objects 
somewhat to the violence of Johnny’s greeting, but is in a forgiv- 
ing mood. He is also pleased to extend his congratulations to the 
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young man and pleased to hear him report that he even likes his 
prospective father-in-law. Johnny, in fact, is quite prepared to 
discount Nick’s warning that the elder Seton expects him to 
devote his life to a money-making career and would be “down 
on him like Levine took Richmond” if he tried to quit. And yet 
to quit and enjoy himself while he is still young is still Johnny’s 
ambition. Julia will understand, he is sure. 

Now Susan and Linda have arrived, Susan full of cheers and 
congratulations. Linda, still determined to have nothing to do 
with “that low class dancehall downstairs,” only hopes the crowd 
will leave them alone. .. . 

Johnny and Linda, at least, are agreed on Johnny’s idea of 
getting something out of life. 

“T wish some one would tell what I’m to do in 1928-29 and 730 
and all the rest of them,”’ muses Linda. 

“What you need is a husband, Linda,” ventures Susan. 

“Have you any addresses?” 

“He'll arrive. I only hope you’ll know how to act when he 
does.” 

“Well, I won’t take no for an answer,” promises Linda. 

Julia and Johnny’s wedding day has been fixed for the 12th. 
They had decided on the 10th, but Papa Seton has a corporation 
meeting scheduled for that date. 

Johnny thinks perhaps he and Julia will stay on the other side 
indefinitely. He has accumulated a bynch of common stock at a 
low price and there is a chance it may shoot up. If it does he will 
be ready to quit for awhile. Susan and Linda are strong for that 
resolve, but Nick is still doubtful. Has Johnny told Julia? He 
hasn’t? Well, right there is the beginning of a complication, 
Linda warns. Julia and her father are pretty much of a mind 
on some things. ... 

Laura and Seton Cram are in, much to Linda’s disappointment. 
She doesn’t like the Crams. Never has. Seton brings good news 
for Johnny, however. There is a well-founded rumor that the 
Seaboard stock Johnny holds is in for a sharp rise. It ought to 
make him thirty or forty thousand. And Johnny, by the same 
rumor, has had a lot to do with putting Seaboard on the map. 
More than that, Seton is convinced that his own firm of brokers 
is going to make Johnny an offer to join the firm, with a chance 
of being made an executive at a large salary. Johnny is excited by 
the news about the stock, but he has little interest in the business 
offer. 

It is nearing the midnight hour. Laura is insistent that they 
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all, especially Linda, should go downstairs and join the party. 
But again Linda flatly refuses. Let the rest of them go. She is 
staying in the playroom. 

“Tf you ask me, it’s one of the worst cases of downright rude- 
ness I’ve ever seen,” explodes Seton Cram. 

“And has some one asked you—” counters Linda. 

“When a girl invites three hundred people to her house—” 
adds Laura. 

“T invited six people—three of whom you see before you—the 
others came on some one else’s say-so—yours and father’s, I 
believe.” 

The Crams decide that they had better go. Which relieves 
the situation greatly. ' 

Now Linda and Johnny, Susan and Nick proceed to enjoy 
themselves. The witching hour approaches and they are irre- 
sponsibly joyous. Johnny is moved to enthuse over the lucky 
stock break, this night of all nights, and Linda was never as 
happy for anybody in her life. And then Edward Seton and 
Julia arrive. 

- Father is plainly perturbed. He wants everybody downstairs 
to help usher in the new year. Linda is still obdurate. There are 
two parties. She is only interested in her own. She had asked 
and been granted permission to have it and she does not intend 
to change her plans. She is angry because they have stopped 
her other guests, Peter Jessup and Mary Hedges, downstairs. She 
sends Nick and Susan to rescue them. 


Lrnpa—Listen to me, Father: to-night means a good deal to 
me—I don’t know what, precisely—and I don’t know how. Some- 
thing is trying to take it away from me, and I can’t let it go. 
[ll put in an appearance downstairs, if you like. Then I want 
to bring a few people up here—the few people in the world I can 
talk to, and feel something for. And I want to sit with them 
and have supper with them, and we won’t disturb any one. 
That’s all right with you, isn’t it? 

Epwarp—Your place is downstairs. 

Lrnpa—Once more, Father: this is important to me. Don’t 
ask me why, I don’t know. It has something to do with—when 
I was a child here—and this room—and good times in it—and— 

Epwarp—What special virtue this room has, I’m sure I don’t 
see. 

Linpa—You don’t, do you—no—you can’t. Well, I'll tell 
you this room’s my home. It’s the only home I’ve got. There’s 
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something here that I understand, and that understands me. 
Maybe it’s Mother. 

Epwarp—Please do as I have told you, Linda. 

Linpa—I suppose you know it’s the end of us, then. 

Epwarp—Don’t talk nonsense. Do as I say. 

Linpa—It is the end. But all the same, I’m going to have 
supper here to-night in my home with my friends. 

Epwarp—I have told you— 

Linpa—You thought I’d come around, didn’t you? You always 
think people will come around. Not me; not to-night. And I 
shan’t be bothered here, either. Because if there’s one thing you 
can’t stand, it’s a scene. I can promise you one if you interfere. 
I can promise you a beauty. 


Father tries to change the subject, but Linda is insistent. 
Thoughts of her mother crowd in upon her. Was she a sweet 
soul? Was she exciting? Edward Seton is short in his answers. 
Again he would change the subject. He would talk with Johnny 
now, and asks Linda to go. 

Mr. Seton is eager to congratulate Johnny on his prospects. 
He is proud of Johnny and has already begun to make plans for 
him. Eventually, of course, he will come into the Seton firm. 
Let him go with Pritchard-Ames for the present. 

But Johnny is not of the same mind. “I don’t want to get 
tied up for life quite so soon,” he explains. “You see, I’m a 
_ kind of a queer duck, in a way. I’m afraid I’m not as anxious 
as I might be for the things most people work toward. I don’t 
want too much money. .. . You see it’s always been my plan 
to make a few thousands early in the game, if I could, and then 
quit for as long as they last, and try to find out who I am and 
what I am and what goes on and what about it—now, while I’m 
young, and feel good all the time. I’m sure Julia understands 
what I’m getting at—don’t you, Julia?” 

Julia is not so sure that she does. Edward Seton can’t under- 
stand. Perhaps Johnny wants to occupy himself otherwise—with 
some art or other? 


JoHNnNy—Oh, no, I’ve got no abilities that way. I’m not one 
of the frail ones with a longing to get away from it all and indulge 
a few tastes, either. I haven’t any tastes. Old China and first 
editions and gate-legged tables don’t do a thing to me. I don’t 
want to live any way or in any time but my own—now—in New 
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York—and Detroit—and Chicago—and Phoenix—any place here, 
—but I do want to live. 

Epwarp—As a gentleman of leisure. 

JOHNNy—As a man whose time, for awhile at least, is his own. 
That’s what I’ve been plugging for ever since I was ten. Please 
don’t make me feel guilty about it, Sir. Whether I’m right or 
wrong, it’s more important to me than anything in the world but 
Julia. Even if it turns out to be just one of those fool ideas 
that people dream about and then go flat on—even if I find I’ve 
had enough of it in three months, still I want it. I’ve got a 
feeling that if I let this chance go by, there’ll never be another 
for me. So I don’t think any one will mind if I—just have a 
go at it—will they, Julia? (Jutta is silent.)—Will they, dear?” 

JuLia—Father—will you let Johnny and me talk a while? 

Epwarp—Just a moment—(fo JoHNNy) As I understand it, 
you have some objection, perhaps, to our manner of living. 

JoHNNy—Not for you, sir. I haven’t the slightest doubt it’s 
all right for you—or that it’s the answer for a lot of people. 
But for me—well, you see I don’t want to live in what they call 
“a certain way.” In the first place I’d be no good at it, and 
besides that I don’t want to be identified with any one class of 
people. I want to live every which way, among all kinds—and 
know them—and understand them—and love them—that’s what 
I want, don’t you, Julia? 

JuLt1a—Why, I— It sounds— 

Epwarp—lIn all my experience, I have never heard such a— 

JoHNNy—I want those years now, Sir. 

JuLt1a—Father—please— (He turns to her. Their eyes meet.) 
It will be all right, I promise you. 

Epwarp (turning at the door)—Case, it strikes me that you 
chose a strange time to tell us this, a very strange time. 

JOHNNY (puzzled)—I don’t quite— 

Epwarp—In fact, if I had not already sent the announce- 
ment to tne newspapers—asked a number of our friends here 
to-night to— 

JuLt1a—Father! 

JOHNNY (very quietly)—Oh, I see. 

Jut1a—Father—please go down. We'll come in a minute. 


After Edward Seton has gone Johnny tries to explain to Julia, 
but she is furious with him. The idea of his choosing this night 
to make such a foolish declaration and to antagonize her father! 
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The idea of his thinking that a young man of his energy and his 
ability could quit at thirty! Ridiculous! She is willing, if he 
is tired, that he should take a holiday, but to give up his career— 
Why does he take delight in torturing her as he does? 

It is hard for Johnny to understand Julia in this mood. There 
is an expression in her eyes now that he has never seen before. 
Of course, he explains, he would not expect her to live on his 
income. She has plenty and to spare. The “looks of the thing” 
don’t mean a thing to him. 

“IT shouldn’t mind it,” he explains, “and I think that lookout’s 
mine. Oh, darling, you don’t see what I’m after, either—but 
try a little blind faith for awhile, won’t you? Come along with 
me—the whole way, dear.” 

“Wait till next year—or two years, and we'll think about it 
again,” pleads Julia. “If it’s right it can be done then as well 
as now. You can do that for me—for us—can’t you?” 

He is looking her squarely in the eyes now. “You think by 
then I’d have come ’round,” he says, “that’s what you think, 
isn’t it? I’d have come ’round—” 

Linda is back before Julia can answer. She couldn’t find 
Peter and Mary. They had missed her and gone on. Nick and 
Susan have followed. Linda is expected to join them later, but 
she doesn’t think she will. She thinks she will stay in the play- 
room by herself. She can be quite amusing by herself at times. 
Johnny thinks he will stay, too. And Julia, angry with them 
both, flounces out. . . . Linda starts the music box... . It’s a 
waltz. 

“You wouldn’t care to step into a waltz, Mr. Case?” she says. 

“T’d love it.” 

She extends her arms, he takes her in his, they begin to waltz 
slowly. 


JoHNNy—There’s a conspiracy against you and me, child. 

Linpa—What’s that? 

JounNy—The Vested Interests— 

Linpa—I know. 

Jounny—They won’t let us have any fun, and they won’t 
give me time to think. 

Linpa—I suppose, like the great fathead you are, you told 
them all your little hopes and dreams. 

JoHNNy—Um. 

Linpa—Pretty disappointing? 

JoHNNy—Bad enough. 
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Linpa—Poor boy. 

JoHNNy—How about your own evening? 

Linpa—Not so good, either. 

JoHNNy—Poor girl. 

Linpa—But we won’t mind, will we? 

JoHNNy—Hell, no, we won’t mind. 

Linpa—We'll get there— 

JoHNNyY—We'll get there! (She stops in the dance and looks 
up at him for a moment, curiously. Then he smiles at her and 
she smiles back.) Place head, A, against cheek, B, and proceed 
as before—(they begin to dance again.) Of course they may be 
right. 

LinpAa—Don’t you believe it! 

JoHNNy—They seem—awfully sure. 

Linpa—lIt’s your ride still, isn’t it?’ You know where you 
want to go, don’t you? 

Jounny—Well, I thought I did. 

Linpa—So did I. Pathetic, wasn’t it—all my fuss and fury 
over anything so unimportant as this party. 

JoHNNy—Maybe it was important. 

Linpa—Well, if it was, ’m not. And I guess that’s the answer. 

JoHNNy—Not quite. 

Linpa—Me and my little what-d’you-call-it—defense mecha- 
nism—so pathetic. Yes, I’m just chock-full of pathos, I am. 

JoHNNy—You're a brick, Linda. 

Linpa—Oh, shut your silly face. . . . You’re right, you know 
—there is nothing up the fun-alley. 

JoHNNyY—Fun-alley? 

Linpa—I had a nice little seven-word motto for my life, but 
I guess she don’t work. 

JoHNNy—wWhat was it? 

Linpa—“Not very important—but pretty good entertain- 
ment.” 

Jounny—Hum. 

Linpa—For “pretty good” read “rotten.” (She stops dancing.) 
There. That’s enough. I’m getting excited. 

Jounny—What? 

Linpa—It was grand. Thanks. You can go now. (She has 
not yet left his arms. Suddenly from outside comes the noise 
of bells tolling. Her grasp tightens upon his arm.) Listen! 
(She looks over her shoulder toward the window. Horns begin to 
sound, sirens, shots.) 

Jounny—It’s it, all right. (Again she turns her face to his.) 
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Linpa—Happy New Year, dear. 

Jounny—Happy New Year, dear. (He bends and kisses her. 
For an instant she clings to him, and then averts her face.) 

Linpa (in a breath)—Oh, Johnny, you're so attractive— 

Jounny (with dificulty)—You’re—you’re all right yourself— 
(There is a dead silence. Then she leaves his arms, turns and 
smiles to him.) 

Lrnpa—You can count on Sister Linda—Run on down now— 
quick? They'll be waiting. 

JOHNNY (hesitating )—Linda— 

Linpa—What? 

JounNy—They’ve—your father—I’ve been put in a position 
that— 

LinpA—Do you love Julia, Johnny? (JoHNNyY turns away.) 

JouHNNy—Of course I do. 

Linpa—Well, if ever she needed you, she needs you now. 
Once it’s announced she’ll go through with it. Then you can help 
her. I can’t do anything any more. I’ve tried for twenty years. 
You're all that’s left— Go on, Johnny—(He goes to the door 
and opens it. From downstairs comes a swelling chorus of male 
voices singing “Auld Lang Syne’’)—and tell those choir-boys for 
me, that I’ll be in Scotland before them. 


Johnny leaves the door open as he goes. From below stairs 
there is a roll of drums. The music and voices stop. Linda has 
shut off the music-box and is standing by the window. Through 
the door the voice of Edward Seton is heard. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,” he is saying, ‘“my very good friends, 
I have the honor to announce to you the engagement of my 
daughter, Julia, to Mr. John Case—an event which doubles the 
pleasure I take in wishing you—and them—a most happy and 
prosperous, New Year.” (There is loud applause, congratula- 
tions.) 

Ned wanders in. He is plainly intoxicated. Linda wonders 
what it would be like to get drunk. It’s great, Ned assures her. 
It brings you to life. You feel important. It’s a swell game, 
too, as it goes on, every move, every sentence, is a problem 
that gets pretty interesting. And when finally you’re beaten 
you don’t mind. You sleep. 


LrnpAa—Oh, Ned—that’s awful! 
Nep—Think so? Other things are worse. 
Linpa—But—but where do you end up? 
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Nep—Where does everybody end up? You die.—And that’s 
all right, too. 

Linpa—Ned, can you do it on champagne? 

Nep—What’s the matter, Linda? (She drinks her glass and 
sets it down.) 

Linpa—Nothing. 

NeEp—I know. 

Linpa—Yes? 

Nep—Johnny. 

Linpa—Give me some more, Ned. 

Nep—He’s a funny boy, isn’t he? 

Lrnpa—Give me some, Ned—(NeEp fills her glass.) 

NeEp—You can tell me about it. 

Linpa—lI love the boy, Neddy. 

Nep—I thought so. Hell, isn’t it? 

Linpa—lI guess it will be. 

NeEpD (raising his glass)—Here’s luck to you—(He drains his 
glass. LINDA stares at hers.) 

Linpa—I don’t want any luck. (NED falls over on his side, 
asleep.) Ned— (He does not answer. Linva slowly walks up to 
the door.) Ned—Maybe I ought—I’m not sure I will stay up 
here. Do you mind? (No answer. She turns and sees him.) 
Ned! (No answer. She goes to him swiftly and bends above 
kim.) Poor lamb. (She kisses his cheek. Walks up to the door, 
turns off the lights, the door opens and the voices are heard from 
downstairs laughing and talking. She raises her head and goes 
out calling.) Hello—Hello, every one! 

The playroom is dark, except for the light from the windows. 
The curtain falls. 


Jed BU 


It is the evening of the day that was to have been Julia and 
Johnny’s wedding day. In the Seton living room Nick and 
Susan Potter and Linda are taking coffee. Their conversation 
concerns the present whereabouts of young Mr. Case. 

That Johnny and Julia should have disagreed and decided to 
postpone the wedding for the present is plain enough, and that 
Johnny should want to go away by himself to think things out 
is reasonable. But where he could have gone, and where he is 
at the moment, is puzzling. 

Linda seems to be the only one who really is interested. Julia 
is taking the matter quite calmly and with complete confidence. 
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She has her father on her side, and he, too, is unperturbed and 
confident. Nick and Susan, as outsiders, are no more than 
mildly interested. They, as a matter of fact, don’t blame Johnny 
a bit for having taken to the woods— 

The woods! That’s a suggestion. Now Linda thinks she has 
it. Johnny Case is at Lake Placid. Most natural place in the 
world for him to go. A minute more and she has set long dis- 
tance tracing him. ... 

Nick and Susan are sailing at midnight. Before they go they 
are rather plainly anxious to get the thought across to Linda that 
there are other girls, and one girl in particular, who might be a 
lot better for Johnny Case than Julia Seton could ever be, 
seeing how divergent are their views of life. Susan is certain 
Linda is in love with Johnny— 

The answer from the Placid Club is in... . Mr. Case had 
been there but had left on the noon train for New York. 

Now Nick has confessed. Johnny is not only in New York 
right then, but he has engaged a single stateroom on the steamer 
on which the Potters are sailing. Nick had bought it for him. 
Johnny is going to Europe alone. 

Linda is surprised, but also confident that if Johnny is in town 
he will be at the house before he sails. She is also confident 
that Johnny and Julia are still deeply in love with each other, 
and that once they are married Johnny will be able to adjust all 
their differences, even including the management of father. What 
she can’t understand is Julia’s stubbornness and her arrant short- 
sightedness. Some way Linda feels that she must make Julia 
listen to her; that Julia must be made to realize that men like 
Johnny Case do not grow on every bush. 

“But you see,” Susan explains, “the things you like in him 
are just what she can’t stand, Linda. And the fate you say he’ll 
save her from is the one fate in this whole world she wants.” 

“T don’t believe it. Even so, she loves him—and there’s been 
a break. Wouldn’t you think she’d be woman enough to hang 
on—hang on!” 

“T don’t know,” Susan answers, significantly. ‘‘There’s an- 
other who isn’t woman enough to grab.” 

“T don’t quite get you, Susan.” 

“Well, to make it plain, no man’s lost this side of the altar. 

Slowly Linda answers her. “Julia has never loved anybody in 
her life but Johnny—and me,” she says. It is rotten of them to 
suspect— 


” 
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Nick and Susan are duly sorry. Linda is on the verge of 
tears. Then Julia comes. She is apparently quite unconscious 
of any worry. She is glad to see the Potters, sorry they won’t 
be home for the wedding, which she expects will take place in 
the spring, or earlier, and hopes they will have a lovely trip. 

She is, however, visibly startled by their report of Johnny 
Case’s sailing. She doesn’t believe that. Certainly if he had 
planned any such trip he would have let her know. 

The Potters gone, Linda tries to arouse Julia’s interest in the 
possibility of Johnny’s going. If she doesn’t want him to sail 
and make hash of both their lives she had better send some 
word to the boat. Julia doesn’t purpose doing anything of the 
kind. Furthermore she is not greatly interested. When Linda 
accuses her of deliberately shutting her out of her confidences 
of late Julia is also at pains to deny that accusation. 


JuL1a—If there’s been any shutting out done, it’s you who’ve 
done it, Linda. 

LinpAa—Me? 

Jutia—Johnny and I have had a difference of opinion, and 
you're siding with him, aren’t you? 

LinpAa—But he’s right! He’s right for you as well as for 
himself— 

Jur1a—I think that’s for me to decide. 

Lrnpa—Not father? 

Jur1a—Father has nothing to do with it— 

Linpa—Oh, no! 

JuLta—He happens to agree with me where you don’t, that’s 
all. 

Linpa—We’ve always agreed before—always. 

Jut1a—No—I think quite often I’ve given in, in order to 
avoid scenes and upsets and—oh, well— 

Lrnpa—Is that true, Julia? 

Jur1a—You’ve always been the “stronger character,” haven’t 
you? At least people have always thought so. You’ve made all 
the decisions—you’ve always had the ideas— 

Linpa—And you’ve been resenting me right from the very— 
(She turns away)—Oh—I can’t believe it. 

Jut1m—It’s nothing to get in a state about, and I didn’t say 
I resented you. You’ve been an immense help, often. But when 
it comes to determining my future, and the future of the man 
I’m going to marry— 
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Linpa (turning on her sharply)—Your future! What do you 
want, Julia—just security? Sit back in your feather-boa among 
the Worthies of the World? 

Jut1a—Well, I’m certain that one thing I don’t want is to 
start this endless, aimless discussion all over again. 

Linpa—But I tell you, you can’t stand this sort of life for- 
ever, not if you’re the person I think you are, and when it starts 
going thin on you, what’ll you have to hold on to? Lois Evans 
shot herself, why? Fanny Grant’s up the Hudson in a Sana- 
torium—why? 

JuL1a—I’m sure I don’t know. 

Linpa—Nothing left to do or have or want—that’s why—and 
no insides! There’s not a poor girl in town who isn’t happier 
than we are—at least they still want what we’ve got—they think 
it’s good. (She turns away.)—If they knew! 

Jut1a—And I think it’s good. 

Linpa—Lord, Julia, don’t tell me that you want it! 

JuLi1a—I want it, and it’s all I want. 

Linpa—Then it’s good-bye, Julia. 

Jut1a—Oh, Linda, for heaven’s sake don’t be so ridiculous. 
If you’re so damn set on being violent, get a few Russians in and 
talk Life with a great big L to them. 


Edward Seton enters the room in time to hear the last of the 
quarrel and is gently chiding. Quite as calm in his confidence, 
too, as Julia. He does not, he assures Linda, think that Johnny 
is a fortune-hunter. Merely a strong-willed young man who has 
become momentarily confused in his outlook—particularly his 
outlook toward work—an attitude in general that appeals to Mr. 
Seton as being quite un-American. 


Linpa—Then he’s a bad one and will go to hell when he dies. 
Because apparently he can’t quite believe that a life devoted to 
piling up money is all it’s cracked up to be. That’s strange, 
isn’t it—when he has us, right before his eyes, for such a shining 
example. 

Jut1a—I thought you were the one who found leisure so 
empty. 

Lrnpa—And so it may be for him—yes—maybe it will! But 
he’s got a right to discover that for himself. Can’t you see that? 
Jut1a—I can see the discovery would come, quick enough. 

Linpa—And you don’t want to be with him to lend a hand, 
if it should? (Jutta is silent.) 
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Epwarp—Linda, I listened most attentively to our young 
dreamer the other day. I have listened quite as attentively to 
you this evening. I am not entirely without intelligence, but I 
must still confess that most of your talk seems to me to be of the 
seventeen-year-old variety. 

Linpa—I’m glad if it is! We are all grand at seventeen. It’s 
after that that the—sickness sets in. 

Epwarp (chuckling)—I feel very well, myself—and you look 
in perfect health, my dear. 

Linpa—You both think he’ll come around, Father. Com- 
promise, anyway. You'll get fooled. He won’t give way one 
little inch. 

Epwarp (at the door)—Stubborn—? 

Linpa—Right! And sure he’s right! 

Epwarp—We shall see—(He goes out, victor.) 

Juti1a—Is that all, Linda? 

Linpa—Where are you going? 

Jut1a—To bed. 

Linpa—Now? 

Jutia—Yes. Have you any objections? 

LinpAa—You actually won’t lift a finger to keep him off that 
boat to-night? 

JuLtia—He has no idea of taking it. 

Linpa—You don’t know him! 

JuLtia—Well, I think I know him a little better than you. I 
happen to be engaged to him. 


Ned is home early from the theatre. He didn’t like it and he 
left. He likes his drinks better. Ned would comfort Linda if he 
could. He doesn’t see any reason she shouldn’t love Johnny Case 
if she wants to. 

Both she and Ned are in a jam as Linda sees it, and they’ve 
both got to work out. Ned can’t go on drinking his life away 
just because he is disgusted. After the wedding they’ll go out to 
Colorado and live naturally for awhile. That will bring them 
back to normal and clear their minds. 

Ned is not so sure that he wants to go anywhere. He is pretty 
well through and doesn’t care. But he is keen that Linda should 
go on. Eager that she should not try to forget Johnny Case 
if she doesn’t want to forget him. 

“Are you so sure you want to get over him?” he demands. 

“No, I’m not,” confesses Linda. ‘And that’s what scares me 
most. I feel alive, and I love it. I feel at last something’s hap- 
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pening to me. But it can’t get anywhere so it’s like living on— 
your stuff. Ive got to get over it.” 

‘““Because it seems so hopeless, is that it?” 

“Seems! What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you know? Then let me tell you something: you’re 
twice as attractive as Julia ever thought of being. You’ve got 
twice the looks, and twice the mind and ten times the guts. 
You've lived in her shade for years, now, and there’s nothing to it. 
You could charm a bird off a tree, if you would. And why not? 
If you were in her way, she’d ride you down like a rabbit.” 

Linda is furious, or tries to be, that Ned should think such 
things knowing, as he must, how much Julia loves Johnny. And 
then the butler announces Mr. Case. 

Johnny has come prepared to make a compromise. He still 
loves Julia. Nothing else seems important. Linda can under- 
stand that. Someway the fun seems to have gone out of him, 
out of his voice, but she understands. 


JoHNNyY—Linda—you agree that there’s only the one thing 
for me to do now? 

Linpa (smiling )—Compromise— 

JouHNNy—Yes, damn it! But you think that’s right, don’t 
you? 

Linpa—I don’t think it matters a bit what I think—(JoHNNY 
goes to her suddenly and seizes her wrists.) 

JoHNNY—It does, though! You think it’s right, don’t you? 
Say you think it’s right! 

Linpa—Shall I send for Julia? 

JoHnny—Say it first! 

Linpa—Johnny—when two people love each other as much 
as you say, anything that keeps them apart must be wrong. Will 
that do? (Jounny throws her hands down and moves away from 
her.) And shall I send for her now? 

Jounny (almost inaudibly)—Go ahead. (LINDA fresses a 
button in the box behind the telephone.) 

Lrnpa—With luck, we’ll manage not to include Father this 
time. 

Jounny—Oh, God, yes! (Linna again presses the button, 
and again several times.) Asleep, probably. 

Lrnpa—Of course not. (She presses it again. Then:) Julia 
—yes—would you come down a minute? No—but there’s no 
telegram to send up! Will you come, Julia? (Her voice 
changes.) Julia, it’s terribly important that you come down here 
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at once. (She replaces the telephone and turns to JOHNNY.) 
She’ll be right down. 

JoHNNy—If she doesn’t fall asleep again. 

Linpa—Johnny—don’t talk like that. I can’t stand to hear 
your voice do that. 

JoHNNy—You care more what happens to me than she does. 

Lrnpa (startled)—What? Don’t be silly. (Then with diffi- 
culty.) Maybe I feel things about you that she doesn’t because 
—well, maybe just because I’m not in love with you. 

JoHNNy—You know what I think of you, don’t you? 

LINDA (smiling)—I'd be glad to hear. 

JoHnNy—I like you better than any one else in the world. 

Linpa—That’s very nice, Johnny—because I like you a good 
deal, too. 


Edward Seton is home. Beams as he meets Johnny. Confident 
that all will be well. It is Linda’s idea that they should all 
clear out when Julia comes, or before. It is Johnny’s idea that 
Julia, who is there now, should get on her wraps and that they 
should go out. But it is Edward Seton’s idea that they should 
stay and hear what he has to say to them. He has no idea of 
coming between two young people in love. Certainly true love 
is a very rare and beautiful thing. But— 

Johnny is prepared to agree to almost anything. He will, if 
they like, take the position with Pritchard-Ames. For a year 
or so at least. He still is convinced it is not the thing for him 
to do, but if Julia wants it—he’ll try it for, say, three years. 

Now it is arranged that the wedding shall be immediately 
announced. It can take place any time Mr. Seton agrees, after 
the invitations have been out ten days, and the newlyweds can 
sail the end of the same week. 

It will be well, Mr. Seton also thinks, to arrange the honey- 
moon a bit in advance. He will help them plan it. He knows 
some very good and influential people both in London and Paris 
he shall want them to visit. And there is no reason, of course, 
why they should not combine a little business with pleasure, even 
if Johnny was of the opinion his wedding trip was going to be 
more of a lark than a business trip. 

When they get back father will see that their home is ready for 
them in Sixty-fourth street—a sweet place he is prepared to 
lend them. He has also decided to turn the Poplars over to them 
for the summer. A cute little place, the Poplars, Ned agrees. 
Hasn’t even got a ballroom. 
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“This is not a deed of gift, you know,” Edward warns them. 
“Not yet. Perhaps when you have occupied them—er—five years 
or so, my hard old heart may soften.” 

“Listen to him—sis hard old heart,” laughs Julia, turning 
happily to Johnny. ‘Have you ever known any one so sweet?” 


Jounny (after a@ moment)—Julia—I’m sorry—but I can’t 
stand it. 

Juuia (after a pause)—Would you—mind telling me what you 
mean? 

JoHNNy—If we begin loaded down with possessions, obliga- 
tions, responsibilities, how do we ever get out from under them? 
We never would. 

Epwarp—Ah? 

Jounny—No. You're extremely generous—and kind—but it’s 
not for me. 

Epwarp—And may I ask what és for you? 

JoHNNy—I don’t know yet, but I do know it’s not this. 

EDWARD (very quietly)—We are to understand, then, you are 
not returning to work? 

JoHNNy—That work? For this?P—No. 

JuLt1a—But you said!— 

JoHNNY—I’m back where I was, now. I can see now that it’s 
got to be a clean break, it’s simply got to be. 

Epwarp (softly)—But the other day, if I remember correctly, 
you intimated that you might follow some occupation— 

JoHNNy—Eventually, yes. I think I may still be fairly active 
at thirty-five or forty. 

Epwarp—And in the meantime you expect just to lie fallow, 
is that it? 

JoHNNy—Not lie—be! I expect to dig and plow and water 
for all I’m worth. 

Epwarp—Toward the—er—eventual occupation which is to 
overtake you— 

Jounny—Exactly. 

Epwarp—I see.—Julia, if you marry this young man now, 
I doubt if he will ever again earn a penny. 

JounNy—Julia, if it’s important to you, Ill promise you I 
shall earn my own living. And what’s more, if there’s need of 
it, Pl always earn yours. 

Jutta—Thanks. 

JouNNy—Oh, my dear, we’ve got to make our own life— 
there’s nothing to it, if we don’t—there’s no other way to live 
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it. Let’s forget wedding invitations and two weeks from Wednes- 
day. Let’s go now. The Captain will marry us. 

JuL1a—I must decide now, must I? 

JOHNNy—Please— 

Jut1a—And if I say No—not unless you—? 

JoHNNy—Then I’m going to-night, by myself. 

JuLt1a—Very well—you can go. Because I don’t quite see 
myself with an idler for a husband. 

JouHNNyY (after a pause)—I suppose the fact is, I love feeling 
free inside even better than I love you, Julia. 

JuLt1a—Apparently—or what you call feeling free. 

JOHNNY (turns to Epwarp)—Good-bye, sir, I’m sorry we 
couldn’t make a go of it. Thanks for trying anyhow. (Goes to 
Lrnpa and takes both her hands. Behind table left.) Good-bye 
to you, Linda. You’ve been sweet. 

Linpa—Good-bye, Johnny. So have-you.—I hope you find 
what you’re looking for. 

JoHNNY—I hope you do. 

Linpa—You did want some one along with you on the big 
search, didn’t you? 

JoHNNy—I did, you know. 

Linpa—-Poor boy. 

JoHNNY—But we won’t mind, will we? 

Linpa—Hell, no—we won’t mind. 

JoHNNY—We'll get there— 

Linpa—Sure. We'll get there! (JoHNNy tightens his grasp 
on her hands.) 

JouNNy—Linda— (She leans toward him.) 

Linpa—Oh, please do—(JoHNNy bends, kisses her briefly.) 

JoHNNy—Good-bye, Ned (He goes out.) 

LINDA (a murmur)—I'll miss that man. 


Johnny’s departure leaves Julia and her father a little stunned, 
but they quickly recover. Edward Seton is more pleased than 
otherwise and even Julia admits a sense of relief. She has no time 
to waste persuading ‘“‘a lightweight like him that there’s some- 
thing more to life than having fun and more fun.” 

Suddenly Linda is by her sister’s side, grasping her by the 
arm, and shouting a little excitedly: 


Jutta—What’s the matter with you? 
Linpa—You don’t love him. 
Jur1a—Will you kindly let go my arm? 
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Linpa—You don’t love him! 

Jut1a—Will you please— 

Linpa—Answer me! Do you or do you not? 

Jut1a—And what’s that to you, may I ask? 

Epwarp—Now, children— 

Lrnpa—What’s it to me! Oh, what’s it to me! (Her grasp 
tightens on Juuia’s arm.) Answer me! 

Jut1sa—Father—what’s the matter with her? 

Linpa—You don’t, do you? I can see you don’t. It’s written 
all over you. You're relieved he’s gone—relieved. 

JuLtta—And suppose I am? 

Lrnpa (to NEepD)—She asks me to suppose she is! She con- 
fronts Jutta.) Are you? Say it! 

Jutta—I’m so relieved, I could sing with it. Is that what 
you want? 

Lrnpa—Yes! Thanks—(She throws back her head and laughs 
with joy)—Oh, Lordy, Lordy—have I got a job now! 


From her handbag Linda fishes two brown envelopes and passes 
one to Ned. They are passports. Is he ready to go with her— 
now—to-night! Ned’s afraid he couldn’t. Linda doesn’t hear 
her father, doesn’t mind Julia. She sees only Ned. Will he go 
with her? Ned wavers but hasn’t the courage. He’s caught! 
He will have to stick. Then, promises Linda, she will be back 
for him. 

Now the maid is in to tell her that the Potters are waiting 
below. Her week-end bag is in their car. She will take her fur 
coat and throw a couple of hats in a box and be ready. Then she 
turns to Julia. 


Linpa—You’ve got no faith in Johnny, have you, Julia? His 
little dream may fall flat, you think—yes! So it may! What 
, about it? What if it should? There’ll be another—the point is, 
he does dream! Oh, I’ve got all the faith in the world in Johnny! 
Whatever he does is all right with me. If he wants to sit on 
his tail, he can sit on his tail. If he wants to come back and sell 
peanuts, Lord, how I’ll believe in those peanuts! (She kisses her 
briefly.) Good-bye, Julia. (Turns to her father.) Good-bye, 
Father. (And goes to NED.) Good-bye, Neddy— 

Nep—Good-bye, kid—good-luck—(For a moment they cling 
together.) 

Linpa—Oh, never you fear, I'll be back for you, you fine 
bucko! 
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Nep—All right, kid. (She moves towurd the door. NED is 
drawn after her.) 

Epwarp—As yet you have not said where it is you are— 
Jut1a—I know. 

Linpa—And try to stop me, some one! Oh, please—some one 
try to stop me! (Ske goes out.) (NED closes the door after her 
and stands against it, head down, murmuring: ) 

Nep—Oh, God—oh, God— 

Epwarp—I shall not permit it. I shall— 

Nep—Permit it, permit Linda? Don’t make me laugh, Father. 
Juttia—She’s going with them, isn’t she? Jsn’t she? 

Nep (smiling)—Going to get her Johnny. 

Juita (laughing)—A fine chance she’s got! 

Nep—Any bets? (Then savagely.) . Any bets, Julia? (He 
raises glass for a toast.) To Linda! (Sees the picture of Grand- 


father.) And while we’re at it, Grandfather— 


The curtain falls. 


THE FRONT PAGE 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By Ben HECHT AND CHARLES MAcARTHUR 


THE first hit of this particular theatre season, scored in mid- 
August, was that of a newspaper melodrama called ‘“‘The Front 
Page.” The hit came as something of a surprise—especially to 
newspaper men. 

There have been from time to time other newspaper plays 
produced, but few of them have ever attained anything like a 
paying popularity. Usually objection revolves about their being 
too freely technical to achieve a convincing actuality. The news- 
paper men who write them live their stories over with a vivid 
personal interest, yet seem unable to inspire an understanding 
interest on the part of their audiences. Their romances and their 
plots, insists John Average Citizen, are purely artificial and their 
conclusions highly implausible. 

It may be the Messrs. Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur 
carried these objections in mind when they wrote “The Front 
Page” and were determined to produce at least one newspaper 
drama that should be real. 

They would have no traffic with the ““‘What the heck!” school 
of lip-pursed profaners, nor even with the “Jeez” or impersonal 
“goddam” boys. They would speak the language as it was 
spoken to them when they were newspaper men. Let press, public 
and producer decide whether or not they were justified. 

A majority of the play’s reviewers were enthusiastic. Here, 
they severally shouted the morning and afternoon following the 
play’s production on August 14,—here was the first real newspaper 
drama they had ever seen! 

The public, too, for several months thereafter endorsed this 
enthusiasm. Playgoers to whom the coarser profanities were still 
something of a shock when spoken in a playhouse took ‘“The 
Front Page” blows with a smile. Even those newspaper men who 
insisted that in so and so many years of service they never had 
met so rough and tough a crew of reporters were willing to admit 
the Hecht-MacArthur drama was atmospherically veracious and 
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emotionally exciting. Thus the verdict was permitted to stand. 
Acceptance or rejection of the drama thereafter became largely a 
matter of individual taste and cultural standards. 

Being one of the audience at a performance of ‘The Front 
Page” you find yourself looking into the press room of the 
Criminal Courts building in Chicago, ‘‘a chamber set aside by 
the City Fathers for the use of journalists and their friends.” 

“Tt is,” state the authors, “a bare, disordered room peopled by 
newspaper men in need of shaves, pants pressing and small 
change. Hither reporters are drawn by an irresistible lure—the 
privilege of telephoning free.” 

Seven telephones connect the press room with the seven news- 
papers of Chicago. The place is sparsely furnished with a couple 
of tables and an assortment of chairs, 

“There is one elegant item, however,” reads the description; 
“A huge, ornate, black walnut desk, the former property of Mayor 
Fred. A. Busse, deceased about 1904.” . . . “The walls, unpainted 
since the building was erected in 1885, sport a frieze of litho- 
graphs, hand painted studies, rotogravure cuttings and heroic 
pencil sketches, all on the same theme: Woman.” 

There is a door letting into a room labelled “Gents,” and 
double doors at back opening into the main corridor. There are 
tall windows at the side of the room looking down upon the 
Cook County jail. 

“Tt is 8.30 in the evening. Four men are playing poker at the 
main table in the center of the room. They are Murphy of the 
Journal, Endicott of the Post, Schwartz of the News and Wilson 
of the American; four braves known to their kind as police re- 
porters. Katatonic, seedy Paul Reveres, full of strange oaths and 
a touch of childhood.” 

Ernie Kruger of the Journal of Commerce, being gifted beyond 
his comrades, sits detached from the group playing a banjo and 
singing, more or less dreamily, “By the Light of the Silvery 
Moon.” 

At the ornate desk, previously mentioned, now the property of 
Roy Benzinger, chief feature writer of the Tribune, McCue of 
the City News is telephoning all the police stations, hospitals, etc., 
on behalf of his companions in a never-ending quest for news. 
“His reiterations, whined in a manner intended to be ingratiating, 
have in them the monotonous bally-hoo wail of the press.” 

The card players talk through the whining of McCue and the 
one-man concert of Kruger, pausing occasionally to voice in pic- 
turesque profanity their irritation at being disturbed. Now and 
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again, with their news ears cocked, they pause long enough to 
catch the drift of what McCue is getting over the phone, as, they 
do, for instance, when he succeeds in raising Mrs. Margolies. 


McCue (into phone)—Is this the home of Mrs. F. D. Mar- 
golies? 

Murpuy—lI’d like a deck with some aces in it. 

McCue (cordially, into phone)—This is Mr. McCue of the 
City News Bureau. . . . Is it true, Madame, that you were the 
victim of a Peeping Tom? 

Krucer—Ask her if she’s worth peeping at. 

Witson—Has she got a friend? 

McCue (into phone)—Now, that ain’t the right attitude to 
take, Madame. All we want is the facts. . . . Well, what did 
this Peeping Tom look like? I mean, for instance, would you 
say he looked like a college professor? 

Enpicotr—Tell her I can run up for an hour. 

KrucEer—Ill accommodate her if she’ll come down here. 

SCHWARTZ—By me. 

McCue (into phone)—Just a minute, Madame. Is it true, 
Mrs. Margolies, that you took the part of Pocahontas in the Elks’ 
Pageant seven years ago? ... Hello. (To the others.) She 
hung up. 

MurpHy—the hell with her! A dime. (The fire-alarm box, 
over the door, begins to ring.) 

Enpicott—Where’s the fire? 

Witson—Three-two-one! 

ScHwartz—Clark and Erie. 

Krucer (wearily as he strums)—Too far. 

McCuE (into phone)—Harrison four thousand. 

SCHWARTZ (rises; stretching; ambles over and looks out the 
window )—Oh, Christ!—what time is it, anyway? 

Witson—Half past eight. (Rises; goes to the water cooler.) 

Murpuy (drawing cards)—One off the top. 

Witson—How’s the wife, Ed? Any better? 

SCHWARTZ—Worse. 

Witson—That’s tough. 

SCHWARTZ—“Sitting here all night, waiting for ’em to hang 
this bastard! (A gesture toward the jail.) 

KrucEer—It’s hard work, all right. 

McCuE (into phone)—Hello, Sarge? McCue. Anything do- 
ing? ... Yeah? That’s swell. ... (The players pause.) A 
love triangle, huh? . .. Did he kill her? . . . Killed ’em both! 
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Ah! . . . Was she good looking? .. . (A pause. With vast dis- 
gust.) What? Oh, niggers! (The players relax.) 
KrucEr—That’s a break. 
McCue (in phone)—No, never mind—thank you, Sarge. 


There is some mystery, it appears, surrounding the failure of 
Hildy Johnson of the Examiner to show up for this particular 
vigil. Frequently the phone rings and the call is from Walter 
Burns, Johnson’s managing editor. Burns is evidently keenly 
restive about getting in touch with his reporter. 

Schwartz of the News has the dope, if any care to know what 
has happened to Johnson. Hildy’s quit! More than that, be- 
lieve it or not, he’s quit to get married, Burns or no Burns... . 

The poker game goes on; the telephoning goes on; the har- 
monizing of Kruger continues spasmodically. . . . Bensinger of 
the Tribune arrives—‘“‘a studious and slightly neurotic fellow who 
stands out like a sore thumb owing to his tidy appearance.” 
Bensinger also tries to recover his desk, but his success is in no 
way satisfying. His conferees are inclined to hoot and make other 
noises at him when he protests that he has tried to keep his desk 
and his telephone clean and shall demand that they respect his 
property. He is tired of finding their dirty underclothing and 
parts of their discarded lunches parked in the lower drawers of 
his property. 

Bensinger has been trying to see the sheriff, he admits, but 
he is not inclined to give up the news he got, if any. Let these 
others get their own news. 

Mrs. Herman Schlosser is in looking for Herman. She can’t 
find him. Nor does she get much help from any of “these bravos 
of the press.” Herman may be here, he may be there. He 
may still be drinking. He may be broke or he may be in funds. 
Nobody knows. 

“He can’t come home,” bitterly announces Mrs. Schlosser. 
“J kept dinner waiting till 11 o’clock last night and he never 
even called up. . . . You know where he is! You're covering 
up for him!” 


McCur—Honest to God, Mrs. Schlosser— 

Enpicotr (into phone)—No. Mr. Burns, Hildy ain’t showed 
up yet. 

Mrs. Scuitosser—lIs that Walter Burns? Let me talk to him! 

Enpicotr (into phone)—Just a minute, Mr. Burns. Herman 
Schlosser’s wife wants to talk to you. 
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Mrs. ScHLossER (taking the phone; honeyed and polite)— 
Hello, Mr. Burns. 

Murpuy—Come on—who opened? 

Enpicott—Check it. 

Murpuy—A dime. 

Mrs. ScHLOSSER—This is Mrs. Schlosser. . . . Oh, I’m very 
well, thank you . . . Mr. Burns, I was just wondering if you knew 
where Herman was. He didn’t come home last night, and you 
know it was pay day .. . (tearfully). But it won’t be all right. 
I’m just going crazy. . . . I’ve done that, but the cashier won’t 
give it to me . . . So I thought maybe if you gave me some sort 
of order—oh, will you, Mr. Burns? That’s awfully nice of you 
. . - I’m sorry to have to do a thing like that, but you know 
how Herman is about money. Thank you ever somuch. (Hangs 
up; turns to the reporters viciously.) You’re all alike, every one 
of you! You ought to be ashamed of yourselves! 

MurpHy—All right, we’re ashamed. (To Witson)—A dime’s 
bet. 

Mrs. SCHLOSSER—Sitting around like a lot of dirty, drunken 
tramps! Poker! (Ske grabs Murpuy’s cards.) 

Mourpuy (leaping up in fury)—Here! Gimme those! What 
the hell! 

Mrs. SCHLOSSER—You know where he is, and I’m going to 
stay right here till I find out! 

Murpuy—He’s at Hockstetter’s, that’s where he is! Now 
give me those cards! 

Mrs. SCHLOSSER—Where? 

Witson—The Turkish Bath on Madison Street. 

Enpicott—In the basement! 

Murpuy—Give me those! 

Mrs. SCHLOSsSER—So! You did know. (Murpuy nervously 
eh his cards.) Liars! (She throws the cards face up on the 
table. 

Murpuy (as she throws them)—Hey! (They spread out on 
the table.) 

Mrs, SCHLOSSER—You’re a bunch of gentlemen, I must say! 
Newspaper men! Bums! (£xits.) 

Murpuy (almost in tears)—Look! The second straight flush 
I ever held. 

ENpIcoTT— Jesus. 

Murpuy—Eight, nine, ten, jack, and queen of spades. If 
I was married to that dame I’d kick her humpbacked. 
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“T don’t know what gets into women,” ruminates Endicott, 
as Mrs. Schlosser disappears. “I took Bob Brody home the 
other night and his wife broke his arm with a broom.” .. . 

Bensinger has cleaned his desk with a rag and a bottle of 
antiseptic and phoned in a new lead for his story. He has seen 
the sheriff, he reports to his office, and that official refuses to 
move the hanging up a minute. The execution is set for 7 and 
the sheriff will hold to that hour, no matter if it does mean the 
morning papers can’t make their city editions. 

“He gives a damn if we stay up all night!” sneers Kruger. 

“You've got no kick coming,” protests Endicott. “I’ve had 
two dinners home in the last month.” 


BENSINGER (into phone)—Hello, Jake? . . . New lead on the 
Williams’ hanging. And listen—don’t put Hartman’s name in it. 
Just say “The Sheriff.” (The reporters listen.) Ready? ... 
The condemned man ate a hearty dinner . . . Yeah, mock turtle 
soup, chicken pot pie, hashed brown potatoes, combination salad, 
and pie a la mode. 

KrucER—Make mine the same. 

BENSINGER (into phone)—No—I don’t know what kind of 
pie. 

MurpHy—Eskimo! 

McCue (wistfully)—I wish I had a hamburger sandwich. 

BENSINGER (into phone)—And, Jake, get this in as a big favor. 
The whole dinner was furnished by Charlie Apfel. . . . Yeah— 
Apfel. A for adenoids, P for psychology, F for Frank, E for 
Eddie, and L for—ah— 

MurpHy—Lay an egg. 

BENSINGER—Proprietor of the Apfel—wants—to—see—you— 
restaurant. 

Witson—That means a new hat for somebody. (A soft ca- 
denza from the banjo.) 

Murpuy—lI better catch the fudge, fellas. (Without dropping 
his cards, Murpuy picks up a telephone. He pantomimes for 
three cards.) 

BENSINGER (into phone)—Now here’s the situation on the eve 
of the hanging. The officials are prepared for a general up- 
rising of radicals at the hour of execution, but the Sheriff still 
refuses to be intimidated by the Red menace. 

Murpny (into his phone, while accepting three cards)—Give 
me a rewrite man, will you? ... Yeah. Some more crap on 
the Earl Williams hanging. 
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BENSINGER (into phone, as the reporters listen)--A double 
guard has just been thrown around the jail, the municipal build- 
ings, railroad terminals, and elevated stations. Also, the Sheriff 
has just received four more letters threatening his life. He is 
going to answer these threats by a series of raids against the 
Friends of American Liberty and other Bolshevik organizations. 
Call you later. (Hangs up.) 

ScHwartz—Bet a dime. 

Murpuy (into phone)—Ready? ... Sheriff Hartman has 
just put two hundred more relatives on the payroll to protect the 
city against the Red army, which is leaving Moscow in a couple 
of minutes. (Consults his hand.) Upadime. (Back to phone.) 
And to prove to the voters that the Red menace is on the square, 
he has just wrote himself four more letters threatening his life. 
I know he wrote them on account of the misspelling. 

Enpicott—Drop. 

Mourpruy (into phone)—That’s all, except the doomed man 
ate a hearty dinner. As follows: Noodle soup, rustabiff, sweet 
a-potat’, cranberry sauce, and pie-a-la-Mud. 

ScHWARTZz—I raise another dime. 

Mourpuy (consults his cards)—Wait a minute. Up again. 
(Back to phone.) Statement from who? ‘The Sheriff? ... 
Quote him for anything you want—he can’t read. (Hangs up. 
BENSINGER’S phone rings.) 

THE Carp PiLayers—Call. ... Three bullets. ... Pay at 
this window . . . Shuffle that deck. . .. I get the same hand 
every time. 

BENSINGER (answering his phone)—What? (To McCus, as 
ScHwarTz starts to shuffle.) Didn’t you send that in about the 
new alienist? 

McCue (flat on his back on the smaller table)—I got my hands 
full with the stations. 

BENSINGER (into phone)—All right, I'll give you what I got. 
Dr. Max J. Eglehofer. From Vienna. There’s a dozen envelopes 
on him in the morgue. ... Well, he’s going to examine Wil- 
liams at the request of—ah—wait a minute—(shuffles through 
his notes)—the United Federation for World Betterment. 

KrucEer—I’m for that. 

BENSINGER—Sure. He’s one of the biggest alienists in the 
world. He’s the author of that book, “The Personality Gland.” 

McCur—And where to put it. 

BENSINGER (modestly into phone)—He just autographed it 
for me. 
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Murpyy—Did he bite his initials in your pants, too? ... 
Nickel. 

KRuceER (into phone lazily)—Give me the City Desk! 

BENSINGER (into phone)—All right. He’s going to examine 
him in about fifteen minutes. I'l let you know. (He hangs up 
and resumes his study of “The Personality Gland.’’) 


Outside, from the direction of the jail, there is a whirr and a 
crash. The jailers are testing the gallows with sandbags. ... 

A call from Hildy Johnson in the Mayor’s office locates that 
missing scribe. Hildy is, he reports, kissing the Mayor good-by 
and also (McCue adds as he takes the message) Hildy “is 
stinko!” He’s coming over to the press room presently. Per- 
haps he'll kiss them good-by, too... 

Woodenshoes Eichorn, “a big, moon-faced, childish and in- 
competent German policeman,” has brought the boys his theory 
that the man who is about to be hung is a dual personality on 
account of the shape of his head, but no one seems to care. 

“T thought you fellas might be interested in the psychological 
end of it,” persists the disappointed Woodenshoes. ‘None of the 
papers have touched that aspect.” 

“Listen, Woodenshoes,” answers Murphy, “this guy Williams 
is just a bird that had the tough luck to kill a nigger policeman 
in a town where the nigger vote is important.” 

“Sure! If he’d bumped him off down south they’d have given 
him a banquet and a trip to Europe.” 

“Oh, the South ain’t so bad,” protested McCue. ‘How about 
Russia, where they kill all the Jews and nobody says anything?” 

“Williams was a bonanza for the City Hall,’ continues Mur- 
phy. “He gets hung—everybody gets elected on a law and order 
ticket.” 

“Reform the Reds with a Rope.” 

“When that baby drops through the trap to-morrow it’s a mil- 
lion votes.” ... 

When Hildy Johnson breezes in he is discovered to be “a 
happy-go-lucky Swede with a pants-kicking sense of humor. 
He is barbered and tailored like a normal citizen—a fact which 
at once excites the wonder and mirth of his colleagues. Hildy 
is of a vanishing type—the lusty, hoodlumesque, half drunken 
caballero that was the newspaper man of our youth. Schools of 
journalism and the advertising business have nearly extirpated 
the species. Now and then one of these boys still pops up in the 
profession and is hailed by his editor as a survival of a golden 
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age. The newspaper men who have already appeared in this press 
room are in reality similar survivals. Their presence under one 
roof is due to the fact that Chicago is a sort of journalistic 
Yellowstone Park offering haven to a last herd of fantastic bravos 
that once roamed the newspaper offices of the country. Mr. 
Johnson carries a new suitcase, two paper parcels and—a cane!” 

It is a rowdy reception the reporters give Hildy. He has never, 
in all history, appeared before them before with a shave, a crease 
in his pants—and a cane! It is almost too much! 

Hildy is happy and free. He would sing, if they would give 
him a chance, that stirring melody, “Good-bye, forever—” but 
they are not interested in his song. They would have him talk 
to Walter Burns on the phone instead. Walter has just called for 
the nine millionth time. They’re tired of answering the phone 
and stalling for Hildy. Is he scared or something? Hildy John- 
son scared? He takes the phone from McCue. 


Hitpy—TI'll talk to that maniac—with pleasure. (Into phone, 
with mock formality): Hello, Mr. Burns. . . . What’s that, Mr. 
Burns? . .. Why your language is shocking, Mr. Burns... . 
Now, listen, you lousy baboon. Get a pencil and paper and take 
this down: Get this straight because this is important. It’s the 
Hildy Johnson curse. The next time I see you—no matter where 
I am or what I’m doing—I’m going to walk right up to you and 
hammer on that monkey skull of yours until it rings like a 
Chinese gong... . 

McCur—Oh, boy! 

Enpicott—That’s telling him! 

Hitpy (holding sizzling receiver to the nearest reporter)— 
Listen to him! (Into phone.) No, I ain’t going to cover the 
hanging! I wouldn’t cover the last supper for you! Not if they 
held it all over again in the middle of Clark street. . . . Never 
mind the vaseline, Jocko! It won’t do you any good this time! 
Because I’m going to New York like I told you, and if you know 
what’s good for you you'll stay West of Gary, Indiana! A John- 
son never forgets! (He hangs up.) And that, boys, is what is 
known as telling the managing editor. (The reporters agree 
loudly.) 

BENSINGER—Can’t you guys talk without yelling? 

Hitpy (his song rising again)—“Good-bye, Forever!”’ 

Voice (from jail yard)—Hey, cut the yodeling! Where do you 
think you are! 
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HILDy (moving toward window, takes out his pocket flask)— 
Jacobi! Pickle-nose! (He takes a final drink from the flask, 
then aims and throws it out the window.. A scream of rage rises 
from the jail yard. Wrtvy smiles and salutes his victim.) On 
the button! (Turns to ERNtz, resumes his song.) 

BENSINGER (pleading)—Oh! shut up. 

WiLson—What did you quit for, Hildy? 

SCHWARTZ—We hear you are going to get married? 

Hitpy—I’m getting married, all right. (Shows tickets.) See 
that? Three tickets to New York! FEleven-eighteen to-night! 

Witson—To-night! 

McCure—Jesus, that’s quick! 

MurpHy—What do you mean three? 

Hitpy—Me and my girl and her goddam ma! 

Enpicott—Kinda sudden, ain’t it? 

ScHwartz—What the hell do you want to get married for? 

Hitpy—None of your business! 

MurpHy—Ooooh! He’s in love! Tootsie-wootsie! 

McCur—Is she a white girl? 

Enpicott—Has she got a good shape? 

Witson—Does Walter know you're getting married? 

Hitpy—Does he know I’m getting married? He congratulated 
me! Shook hands like a pal! Offered to throw me a farewell 
dinner even. 

Enpicott—That’s his favorite joke—farewell dinners. 

MurpHy—He poisons people at them. 

Hitpy—He gets me up to Polack Mike’s—fills me full of 
rotgut— I’d have been there yet if it hadn’t been for the fire 
escape! 

ScHwartz—That’s what he done to the Chief of Police! 

Hitpy—Can you imagine? Trying to bust up my marriage! 
After shaking hands! ... (Anzxiously.) Say, my girl didn’t 
call up, did she, or come in looking for me? What time is it, 
anyway? 

ScHWARTzZ—Quarter past nine. 

McCur—Eighteen minutes after. 

Hixpy (starting to take off his coat)—I got to be at this house 
at seven. 

Enpicott—What house? 

Hitpy—Somebody giving a farewell party to my girl. 

WiLson—At seven to-night? 

Hitpy—Yeah. 
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MurpHy—You got to run like hell. 

Hitpy—Oh, that’s all right. Fellow doesn’t quit a job every 
day. Especially when it’s Walter Burns. The lousy baboon. 

ENpicotTt—When’s the wedding, Hildy? 

Hitpy—lIt’s in New York, so you guys ain’t going to have any 
fun with it. None of them fake warrants or kidnapping the 
bride, with me! (Hrtpy folds his old shirt and puts it in Ben- 
SINGER’S drawer.) 

BENSINGER—Aw, for God’s sake! Cut that out! (Throws 
the shirt on the floor.) 

Witson—Everybody’s getting this New York bug. It’s just 
a rube town for mine. 

ScHwartz—I was on a New York paper once—the Times. 
You might as well work in a bank. 

Murpuy—I hear all the reporters in New York are lizzies. 

McCur—Remember that fellow from the New York World? 

Enpicott—With the derby? 

Murpuy (presumably mimicking a New York journalist)— 
Could you please instruct me where the telegraph office is? 
(Makes a rude noise.) You'll be talking like that, Hildy. 

Hitpy—Yeah? 

Enpicott—Which one of them sissy journals are you going 
to work for? 

Hitpy—None of them! Who the hell wants to work on a 
newspaper? A lot of crumby hoboes, full of dandruff and bum 
gin they wheedle out of a nigger Alderman. 

Murpuy—tThat’s what comes of stealing a cane. 

Enpicott—What are you going in for—the movies? 

Hitpy—I am not. Advertising business. One hundred and 
fifty smackers a week. 

McCur—Yeah? 

ENpicott—One hundred and fifty what? 

SCHWARTZ (a sneer)—A hundred and fifty? 

Hitpy—Here’s the contract. (Hands it to McCur, who starts 
to look through it. They crowd around this remarkable docu- 
ment.) I was just waiting to get it down in black and white 
before I walked in and told Walter I was through. 

McCuE (with contract)—Jesus, it is a hundred and fifty! 


Walter Burns is not only sore but positively ungrateful. 
That’s what Hildy calls it. After he (Hildy) had been ‘‘sweat- 
ing his pants off for practically nothing” for ten years to be 
balled out like a servant girl when he quit! It was enough to 
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make a fellow heat up. But he’s quit just the same and he’s 
going to stay quit. 

They can laugh at Hildy, but they can’t discourage him. He 
knows what he’s getting out of and he knows what he’s getting 
into, and believe him, he’s set. Why? Because his girl’s uncle 
owns the business for one thing. And uncle’s got so much jack 
it’s choking him. Look what he sent them for a wedding present 
—five hundred in cash! And there it is, right there in Hildy’s 
pocket—or most of it. It’s all there except what the three rail- 
road tickets cost! And he ain’t loaning any guy a cent of it, 
either. Which reminds him that perhaps, now he’s going away, 
he can collect a little? . . . Fat chance! ... 

Jennie, the “slightly idiotic scrubwoman,” ready to clean up, 
receives an ovation. Jennie would get busy with her pail of 
water and her mop and everybody knows the place smells like a 
monkeyhouse, but this is a sort of holiday for Hildy Johnson so 
he won’t let Jennie work. To the contrary she is to go with him, 
all over the building, bidding everybody good-by! 

Jennie’s protests are giggly and ineffective. Dumping her pail 
of water out the window onto the gallows workmen below, Hildy 
grabs the coy matron of the mop and waltzes her grandly out the 
door, kicking the bucket before them as they go... . 

Hildy’s girl calls up. She’s pretty sore. But there is nothing 
to tell her except that Hildy is on his way! ... 

Mollie Malloy is in. Molly belongs to North Clark street— 
“cheap black sateen dress, red hat and red slippers run over at 
the heels. She is a soiled and gaudy houri of the pavement.” 

The boys are rough with Mollie and she as rough with them. 
She has come to express a grievance. They’ve been using Mollie 
in their stories and she’s sore. Trying to make out she’s the con- 
demned man’s affinity! 


Motte (blowing up)—That’s a lie! I met Mr. Williams just 
once in my life, when he was wandering around in the rain with- 
out his hat and coat on like a sick dog. The day before the 
shooting. And I went up to him like any human being would 
and I asked what was the matter, and he told me about bein’ 
fired after working at the same place twenty-two years and I 
brought him up to my room because it was warm there. 

Enpvicott—Did he have the two dollars? 

Murpuy—Aw, put it on a Victrola. 

Mori1e—Just because you want to fill your lying papers with 
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a lot of dirty scandal, you got to crucify him and make a bum 
out of me! 

Enpicott—Got a match, Mollie? 

Mo ttiE (heedless)—I tell you he just sat there talkin’ to me 

. all night . . . just sat there talkin’ to me .. . and never 
once laid a hand on me! In the morning he went away and I 
never saw him again till the day at the trial! 

Enpicott—Tell us what you told the jury! (They laugh 
reminiscently.) 

MoLi1E—Go on, laugh! God damn your greasy souls! Sure 
I was his witness—the only one he had. Yes, me! Mollie 
Malloy! A Clark street tart! I was the only one with guts 
enough to stand up for him! And that’s why you’re persecuting 
me! Because he treated me decent, and not like an animal, and 
I said so! 

Enpicott—Why didn’t you adopt him instead of letting him 
run around shooting policemen? 

ScHwartTz—Suppose that cop had been your own brother? 

Mo..iE—I wish to God it had been one of you! 

Mourpuy (finally irritated)—Say, what’s the idea of this song 
and dance, anyhow? This is the press room. We're busy. 

ScHWarTz—Go on home! 

Murreuy—Go and see your boy friend, why don’t you? 

McCur—Yeah—he’s got a nice room. 

ENpIcoTT (with a wink at the rest)—He won’t have it long. 
He’s left a call for seven a.M. 

MOoLtite (through her teeth)—It’s a wonder a bolt of lightning 
don’t come through the ceiling and strike you all dead! (Again 
the sound of the gallows.) What’s that? Oh, my God! (She 
begins to cry.) 

BENSINGER (rising)—Say, what’s the idea? 

Mo tire—Talking that way about a fellow that’s going to die. 

Enpicotr (uncomfortable at this show of grief)—Don’t get 
hysterical. 

Mo tie (sobbing)—Shame on you! Shame on you! 

McCue (¢o the rest)—It wasn’t my fault. I didn’t say any- 
thing. 

Motu (hysterically)—A poor little crazy fellow that never 
did any harm. Sitting there alone this minute, with the Angel 
of Death beside him, and you cracking jokes. 

MurpHy (getting up meaningly)—Listen, if you don’t shut 
up, I'll give you something good to cry about! 

MOLLIE (savagely)—Keep your dirty hands off me! 
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8 Mourpny (in a short and bitter struggle with her)—Outside, 
um ! 


The entrance of Sheriff Hartman is the signal for another re- 
ception, somewhat milder than that accorded Mollie Malloy. 
The sheriff “is a diabetic and overwrought little fellow, an in- 
competent fussbudget. He has come to raise hell, but the ova- 
tion checks him.” 

The sheriff wants to know who threw the bucket of water out 
the window. That’s what he wants to know! Who threw out 
the water and who threw out the bottle? He thinks he knows. 
He thinks it was Hildy Johnson. Personally he don’t give a 
dam, the sheriff is free to admit, but it don’t look right things 
being thrown out windows thataway. And how must the man in 
the death house feel about it? 

Another thing, there’s that name of “Pinky” they been fasten- 
ing on him. That’s got to stop, too. That ain’t no name to 
hang on a man who has the perfectly good name of Peter B. 
Hartman. “Pinky Hartman! How’s that look to the voters? 
Like I had sore eyes or something,” protests the sheriff. 

Bensinger repeats his request. It’s the last favor he’ll ask of 
Pete Hartman: Will he or will he not hang that guy at 5 o’clock 
instead of 7 and let them catch their city editions? 

“Aw, now, Roy,” sincerely protests the Sheriff, “that’s kind 
of raw. You can’t hang a fella in his sleep, just to please a news- 
paper.” 

“No, but you can reprieve him twice so the hanging’ll come 
three days before election!” charges Murphy. ‘So you can run 
on a law and order ticket! You can do that all right!” 

The Sheriff disclaims any responsibility for what the Governor 
may have done in the way of reprieving the prisoner. Neither 
does he think there will be another reprieve. True, there is to be 
another examination of Williams by an alienist, but it won’t 
mean anything. The alienist was sent by the Personal Liberty 
people, a bunch of Bolsheviks, but there isn’t anything he will 
be able to find out that everybody doesn’t know. The hanging 
will come off at 7 per schedule. The Sheriff does not want to 
be unfriendly with the newspapers, but he does want some co- 
operation in helping him to crush this Red Menace... . 

Hildy Johnson is back. He still has Jennie’s mop, but he has 
mislaid Jennie. The Sheriff is moved again to protest. He is 
tired of the liberties Johnson has taken around there; tired of his 
thinking that he and Walter Burns are running the town. The 
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Examiner is going to get a bill for all the damage that has been 
done in the building in the last year. See how they like that. 
Furthermore, he (Hildy) can pass the word on to Walter Burns 
that there will be no tickets for the Examiner at the hanging; 
they can make up their story out of whole cloth, as they do 
everything else. Hildy is not impressed. 


Hirpy—Listen, you big pail of lard! If I wanted to go to 
your God dam’ hanging I’d go! See? And sit in a box! 

SHERIFF—The hell you would! 

Hitpy—And Id only have to tell half of what I know, at that! 

SHERIFF—You don’t know anything. 

Hitpy—No? Tell me, Mr. Hartman, where’d you spend the 
night before that last hanging! At the Planter’s Hotel with that 
librarian. Room Six Hundred and Two. And I got two bell boys 
and a night manager to prove it! 

SHERIFF—If I didn’t have to go and see that alienist Id tell 
you a few things. (£vxit.) 

Hitpy (calling after him)—And if I were you I’d get two 
tickets for the hanging over to Walter Burns pretty fast, or he’s 
liable to come over here and stick a firecracker in your pants! 


The Sheriff has gone and Hildy is trying to pack his things 
in his suitcase.. He is beginning to worry now about his girl and 
his 7 o’clock party date. Getting Peggy on the phone he tries, 
above the ribald comments of the listening reporters, to tell his 
love and make his explanations; to win forgiveness and explain 
about the railroad tickets in his pocket and his waiting taxi, but 
he has a hard time of it, what with incidental music by Kruger 
and his banjo and interruptions by everybody. Finally all is 
well in that quarter—and then Walter Burns calls again! Hildy 
settles the Burns matter quickly. “You’re just making a dam’ 
nuisance of yourself,” he tells his managing editor. ‘“What’s 
the idea of calling me up all the time? No! I’m through with 
newspapers. I don’t give a damn what you think of me! I’m 
leaving for New York to-night! Right now! This minute!” 

With which information Hildy hangs up the receiver. When the 
phone rings again, he yanks it from its fastenings and, despite 
the protests of the other reporters, hurls it through the window 
into the jail yard. 


Hitpy (yelling out the window)—Tell Pinky to stick that 
among his souvenirs! (Yo the rest.) If that lunatic calls up 
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again tell him to put it in writing and mail it to Hildebrand 
Johnson, care of the Waterbury-Adams Corporation, Seven 
Thirty-five Fifth Avenue, New York City... . 

Murpuy—Put it on the wall, Mike. 

Enpicott (goimg to the rear wall)—Waterbury what? 

McCur—Adams. 

Hitpy (opening a parcel and showing a pale pair of gloves)— 
How do you like those onions? Marshall Field! 

McCur—Very individual. 

Hitpy—Where’s my cane? 

Enpicott—What cane? 

Hitpy (suddenly desperate)—Come now, fellas. That ain’t 
funny, who’s got my cane? 

Murpuy (in a Central Office manner)—Can you describe this 
cane? 

Hitpy (frantic)—Aw, for God’s sake! Now listen, fellas— 

KruceEr (solicitous)—Are you sure you had it with you when 
you came into the room? 

Witson—Was there any writing on it? 

Hitpy (diving into BENSINGER’s desk)—Come on! Cut the 
clowning! Where is it? 

BENSINGER—Keep out of my desk! Of all the God-damn 
kindergartens! 

Hirpy—Jesus! I only got fifteen minutes. Now, cut the 
kidding! My God, you fellows have got a sense of humor! 

Murpuy—Aw, give him his fairy wand! 

Enpicott (a Uranian for the moment, he produces cane from 
trouser leg)—Here it is, Gladys. 

Hitpy—God! You had me worried. (He picks up his suit- 
case. Bravura.) Well; good-bye, you lousy wage slaves! When 
you're crawling up fire escapes, and getting kicked out of front 
doors, and eating Christmas dinner in a one-armed joint, don’t 
forget your old pal, Hildy Johnson! 

Enpicott—Good-bye, Yonson. 

McCure—So long, Hildy. 

Murpyy—Send us a postcard, you big stewbum. 

Krucer—When’ll we see you again, Hildy? 

Hitpy—The next time you see me I[’ll be riding in a Rolls- 
Royce, giving out interviews on success-y. 

BENSINGER—Good-bye, Hildy. 

Witson—Good-bye. 

Scuwartz—Take care of yourself. 

Hitpy—So long, fellows! (He strikes a Sidney Carton pose 
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in the doorway; starts on a bit of verse.) “And as the road be- 
yond unfolds’— (He is interrupted by a terrific fusillade of 
shots from the courtyard. A roar of voices comes up from the 
jail yard. For a tense second every one is motionless.) 

Voices (in the courtyard)—Get the riot guns! Spread out, 
you guys! (Another volley.) 

Witson—There’s a jail break! 

MurpHy (at window, simultaneously)—Jacobi! What’s the 
matter? What’s happened? 

Voices (in the jail yard)—Watch the gate! He’s probably 
trying the gates! (A huge siren begins to wail.) 

ScHWARTZ (out the window)—Who got away? What was it? 

Voice (outside)—Earl . . . Williams!!! 

THE REPpoRTERS—Who? Who'd he say? Earl Williams! It 
was Earl Williams! He got away! 

McCue—Holy God! Gimme that telephone! (He works 
hook frantically.) Hurry! Hurry up! Will you! This is im- 
portant. (Others are springing for the telephones as searchlights 
sweep the windows from the direction of the jail.) 

ScHWaARtTz—Jeez, this is gonna make a bum out of the Sheriff! 
(Hitpy stands paralyzed, his suitcase in his hand. There is a 
second rifle volley. Two window panes crash within the room. 
Some plaster falls. Gongs sound above the siren.) 

McCuE (screaming)—Look out! 

Murpuy (out of the window)—Where you shooting, you God- 
damn fools! For Christ’s sake! (Another pane goes.) Look 
out where you're aiming, will you! 

ScHWARTZ—There’s some phones in the state’s attorney’s 
office! 

Krucer—Yeah! (There is a general panic at the door. The 
REpoRTERS leave as if a bomb had broken in a trench. WH1tpy 
is left alone, still holding his suitcase. It falls. He moves back 
into the room, absently trailing a chair. Another shot.) 

Hitpy—Ab-h, Jesus Christ! (He lets go of the chair and takes 
one of the telephones.) Examiner? Gimme Walter Burns! 
Quick! (Very calmly he sits on one of the long tables, his back 
against the wall. Then, quietly.) Hello, Walter! Hildy John- 
son! Forget that! Earl Williams just lammed out of the County 
Jail! “Yep... .-yep .... yep" eeeadon’t. worry! el mi onic 
job! (There is a third volley. WHr1py sails his hat and coat into 
a corner and is removing his overcoat as—) 

The curtain falls. 
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ACT II 


It is twenty minutes later. Searchlights are being played into 
all angles of the building outside the window. Jennie, the scrub- 
woman, is sweeping up the broken glass. Woodenshoes, the 
policeman, is searching for the reporters. He would like at least 
one of them to print something about his theory of crime 
prevention. 

Endicott of the Post is the first to get to his wire. He has 
practically to wade through Woodenshoes to make it, but he 
finally manages that stunt. 


ENpicott (into phone)—Ready, Gill. . . . Now, here’s the 
situation so far. ... Right! ... At ten minutes after nine 
Williams was taken to the Sheriff’s private office to be examined 
by this Professor Eglehofer, and a few minutes later he shot his 
way out. . . . No—nobody knows where he got the gun. Or 
if they do they won’t tell... . Yeah. ... Yeah. ... He run 
up eight flights of stairs to the infirmary, and got out through 
the sky-light. He must have slid down the rainpipe to the street. 
... Yeah. ... No, I tell you nobody knows where he got it. 
I got hold of Jacobi, but he won’t talk. (Murpuy enters.) 
They’re throwing a dragnet around the whole North Side. Watch- 
ing the railroads and Red headquarters. The Chief of Police 
has ordered out every copper on the force and says they’ll get 
Williams before morning. . . . The Crime Commission has of- 
fered a reward of ten thousand dollars for his capture... . 
Yeah. I’m going to try to get hold of Eglehofer. He knows 
what’s happened, if I can find him. Call you back. (Hangs up 
and exits swiftly.) 


Murphy of the Journal also reaches his telephone, after hurd- 
ling the scrubbing Jennie. So much as we hear of Murphy’s 
story is concerned with facts and details. There is the item of a 
tear bomb that went off in the hands of one of the Sheriff’s 
bombing squads and Murphy thinks this should be mentioned, 
much to the disgust of that official, who, palpitant and perspiring 
with excitement, has dropped in. 

Kruger of the Journal of Commerce enters the competition with 
the report that Motorman Julius L. Roosevelt, of the Cottage 
Grove avenue line, reports having seen a man answering Earl 
Williams’ description boarding a car at Austen avenue— 
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McCue of the City News adds a human note with a story that 
Mrs. Irma Schlogel, 55, scrublady, “was shot in the left leg while 
at work scrubbing the eighth floor of the Wrigley building by 
one of Sheriff Hartman’s special deputies.” 

They have all gone back to the chase when Hildy Johnson 
makes a dash for the Examiner phone. He, too, is vibrant with 
suppressed excitement but he manages to appear reasonably 
calm until he has the room to himself. 


Hitpy (quickly picking up receiver)—Gimme Walter Burns! 
(He gets up and closes the door carefully; comes back to his 
phone.) Walter? Say, listen. I got the whole story from 
Jacobi and I got it exclusive. . . . That’s right, and it’s a pip. 
Only listen. It cost me two hundred and sixty bucks, see? .. . 
Just a minute—I’ll give you the story. I’m telling you first I had 
to give him all the money I had on me and it wasn’t exactly 
mine. Two hundred and sixty bucks, and I want it back. 
(Yells.) Well, did you hear what I said about the money? .. . 
All right, then here’s your story. It’s the jail break of your 
dreams. .. . Dr. Max J. Eglehofer, a profound thinker from 
Vienna, was giving Williams a final sanity test in the Sheriff’s 
office—you know, sticking a lot of pins in him to get his reflexes. 
Then he decided to reénact the crime exactly as it had taken 
place, so as to study Williams’ powers of codrdination. .. . 
Well, I’m coming to it, God damn it. Will you shut up? ... Of 
course he had to have a gun to reénact with. And who do you 
suppose supplied it? ... Peter B. Hartman! ...“B” for 
brains. ...I tell you, I’m not kidding. Hartman gave his 
gun to the Professor, the Professor gave it to Earl, and Earl shot 
the professor right in the belly... . Ain’t it perfect? If the 
Sheriff had unrolled a red carpet like at a Polish wedding and 
loaned Williams an umbrella, it couldn’t have been more ideal. 
. . . Eglehofer? No, not bad. They spirited him away to 
Passavant Hospital. ... No, we got it exclusive. Now listen, 
Walter. It cost me two hundred and sixty bucks for this story, 
and I want it back. . .. I had to give it to Jacobi before he’d 
cough up his guts. Two hundred and sixty dollars—the money 
I’m going to get married on. . . . Never mind about fine work— 
I want the money. ... No, I tell you, I’m not going to cover 
anything else—I’m going away. (PEGGY appears in the door- 
way. She is a pretty girl of twenty. Hiipvy has his back to the 
door.) Listen, you lousy stiff. I just did this as a personal 
favor. Now I’m leaving town and I gave Jacobi every cent I 
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got, and I want it back right away! . . . When will you send it 
over? . . . Well, see that you do or I can’t get married! .. . All 
right, and tell him to run. I'll be waiting right here in the 
Press— (He hangs up and sees Peccy. With a guilty start.) 
Hello, Peggy. 

Prccy—What was that, over the telephone? 

Hitpy—Nothing. I was just telling Walter Burns I was all 
through that’s all. Hello, darling. 

(Preccy, despite her youth and simplicity, seems overwhelm- 
ingly mature in comparison to Hitpy. As a matter of fact, 
Preccy belongs to that division of womanhood which dedicates 
itself to suppressing in its lovers or husbands the spirit of 
D’ Artagnan, Roland, Captain Kidd, Cyrano, Don Quixote, King 
Arthur or any other type of the male innocent and rampant. In 
her unconscious and highly noble efforts to make what the female 
world calls “a man” out of Hitpy, Preccy has neither the sym- 
pathy nor acclaim of the authors yet—regarded superficially, 
she is a very sweet and satisfying heroine.) 

Prccy—You haven’t done something foolish with that money? 
Our money! 

Hitpy--No. No! 

PEccy—You still have got the rest of it? 

Hirpy—Of course. Gee, darling, you don’t think for a min- 
ute— 

Prccy—I think I’d better take care of it from now on! 

Hitpy—Now listen, honey, I can look after a couple of hun- 
dred dollars all right ... 

Preccy—Hildy, if you’ve still got that money I want you to 
give it to me. 

Hitpy—Now, sweetheart, it’s going to be perfectly all 
might. o8: 

Peccy (she divines, alas her lover’s failing)—Then you haven’t 
got it. 

Hitpy—-Not—this minute, but I— 

Peccy—You did do something with it! 

Hirpyv—No, no. He’s sending it right over—Walter, I mean. 
It’ll be here any minute. 

Preccy (her vocabulary is reduced to a coal of fire)—Oh, 
Hildy! 

Hitpy (a preposterous fellow)—Listen, darling, I wouldn’t 
have had this happen for the world. But it’s going to be all 
right. Now here’s what happened: I was just starting out to 
the house to get you when this guy Williams broke out of jail. 
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You know, the fellow they were going to hang in the morning. 

Preccy (intolerant of the antics of the Cyrano sex)—Yes, I 
know. 

Hitpy—Ah, now, listen, sweetheart, I had to do what I did. 
And—and the same thing when it came to the money. (She 
turns away.) Peggy! Now listen. I shouldn’t tell you this, but 
I haven’t got any secrets from you. Do you know how this guy 
escaped? He was down in the Sheriff’s office when Hartman— 
that’s the Sherifi—and Eglehofer—that’s this fellow from 
Vienna— 

Preccy—Hildy! 

Hitpy—Aw, now I can’t tell you if you won’t listen. I had 
to give him the money so he wouldn’t give the story to anybody 
else. Jacobi, I mean. That’s the assistant warden. I got the 
story exclusive—the biggest scoop in years, I'll bet. 

Prccy—Do you know how long mother and I waited, out at 
that house? 

Hitpy—Aw, Peggy, listen. You ain’t going to be mad at me 
for this. I couldn’t help it. You’d have done the same thing 
yourself. I mean, the biggest story in the world busting, and 
nobody on the job. 

Preccy—I might have known it would happen again. 

Hitpy—Aw, listen— 

Preccy—Every time I’ve ever wanted you for something—on 
my birthday, and New Year’s Eve, when I waited till five in the 
morning— 

Hitpy—But a big story broke; don’t you remember. 

Preccy—It’s always a big story—the biggest story in the 
world, and the next day everybody’s forgotten it, even you! 

Hitpy—What do you mean forgotten? That was the Clara 
Hamon murder—on your birthday. Now, for God’s sake, Peggy, 
it won’t hurt to wait five more minutes. The boy’s on his way 
with the money now. 

PEccy—Mother’s sitting downstairs waiting in a taxicab. I’m 
just ashamed to face her, the way you’ve been acting. If she 
knew about that money—it’s all we’ve got in the world, Hildy. 
We haven’t even got a place to sleep in, except the train, and— 

Hitpy—Aw, gee. I wouldn’t do anything in the world to 
hurt you, Peggy. You make me feel like a criminal. 


It is all that Walter Burns’ fault, Peggy is convinced of that. 
She will never be happy until she gets Hildy away from that 
man’s influence. 
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Now Peggy’s mother, tired of waiting in the taxi and a little 
frightened to see the meter click past the $2 charge, has also 
come in search of Hildy. “She (Mrs. Grant) is a confused little 
widow who has tried her best to adjust her mind to Hildy as a 
son-in-law.” She listens now patiently to his explanations of 
me delay and is finally shooed back to the taxi to wait a little 
onger. . 

The Mayor is in search of the Sheriff. So far as the news- 
paper men are concerned the Mayor has no statement to make, 
nor can they shame one out of him. He refuses to be quoted on 
the escape, on the political situation, or on the Red Menace. .. . 

The Sheriff also refuses to talk, but he has brought the excit- 
ing news that Williams has been surrounded in the house he 
used to live in on Clark street. The Rifle Squad is just going 
out. Excitedly reporters rush after the Rifle Squad. ... 

The Mayor is extremely peevish with the Sheriff. This is the 
second or third time that he has balled things up for his party 
and something, the Mayor is convinced, will have to be done 
about it. 

The Sheriff is contrite but convinced that given half a chance 
he can yet save the day. With Williams surrounded and his 
hanging sure there need be no worry about the colored vote. 

At which moment a small man named Pincus arrives with a 
message for the Sheriff from the Governor. It is a third reprieve 
for Earl Williams, and it isn’t any joke. There is reasonable 
doubt as to the prisoner’s sanity, reads the reprieve. And after 
the Governor giving his word of honor, too, that he wouldn’t 
interfere! 

There is only one way to meet this new crisis, as the Mayor 
sees it. They must bribe Pincus to report that he never has 
delivered the reprieve. Let him say he couldn’t find the Sheriff. 
And for this helpful job of forgetting Mr. Pincus will be brought 
from Springfield to Chicago and given a fat job in the City 
Sealer’s office. Pincus, reluctant to agree to the plan, is mo- 
mentarily convinced that it may be right at that. 

The Mayor and the Sheriff are still busily conspiring—this 
time to have the prisoner Williams shot by the Rifle Squad and 
thus avoid all possibility of his being reprieved before election 
day,—when Hildy Johnson again bursts in upon them. They 
are glad to escape his withering sarcasm by remembering sud- 
denly that their investigations call them elsewhere. 

Hildy is in a state of nerves. The boy hasn’t come from the 
office with the money Walter Burns has promised him, and he 
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can’t get Walter on the phone. He tries to borrow the money 
from Woodenshoes, the psychologist; he even turns to Diamond 
Louie, a racketeer, and finally, in desperation, accepts one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars and gives Louie an order on Walter Burns 
for the two hundred and sixty. 

Louie has gone and Hildy is nervously trying to get his pack- 
ages together and get out of the “lousy place” when his attention 
is suddenly directed to a noise at the window. 

“The sound is caused by Earl Williams falling through the 
window into the room. Mr. Williams is a little harmless-looking 
man with a moustache. He is coatless and is shod with death- 
house sneakers. He carries a large gun. He is on the verge of 
collapse and holds on to a chair for support. He talks in an 
exhausted voice. Hildy at the right of him, drops his packages 
and stands riveted.” 


Eart—They’re after me with searchlights. .. . 

Hitpy—-Put—put down that gun! 

Eart (supporting himself)—It ain’t loaded. I fired all the 
bullets already. 

Hitpy—Holy God Almighty! .. 

Eart (weakly—handing Hitpy the gun)—I surrender . 

I couldn’t hang off that roof any longer. 

Hitpy—Holy God!—Get away from that window. (Ear 
obeys. Huitpy strides to the door and locks it. He comes back 
and stands staring at Ear and scratches his head.) Well, for 
God’s sake. . 

Eart—I’m not afraid to die. I was tellin’ the fella that when 
he handed me the gun. 

Hitpy—Shut up a second! (He locks the door.) 

Eart (babbling on)—Wakin’ me up in the middle of the 
night . . . talking to me about things they don’t understand. 
Callin’ me a Bolshevik. I ain’t a Bolshevik. I’m an anarchist. 
(Hitpy is pulling down the blinds and putting out the lights.) 
It’s got nothin’ to do with bombs. It’s the one philosophy that 
guarantees every man freedom. (Weakly.) All those poor peo- 
ple being crushed by the System. And the boys that were killed 
in the war. And in the slums—all those slaves to a crust of 
bread—I can hear ’em cryin’— 

Hitpy—Be quiet! The hell with that. Shut up! ... will 
your (He is hunting for a hiding place.) 

Eart—Go on . . . take me back and hang me. . . . I done 
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my best ... (Hecrumples and falls to the floor. Hitpy stands 
for a second, desperate. His eye falls on the toilet door. He 
considers, picks up Williams and hurriedly dumps him inside 
the toilet. He closes the door and springs for the telephone.) 
Hitpy (into phone)—Hello . . . Gimme Walter Burns, quick! 
(Second phone rings. Hixpy hesitates, then answers it, propping 
first receiver between ear and shoulder.) Hello! ... Hello! 
. Oh, hello, Peggy. . . . Listen, for God’s sake have a heart, 
will you? Something terrific has happened! (Jnto first phone.) 
Walter? Hildy. . .. No, the hell with that. Listen—come right 
over here. . . . Come over here right away. . . . Wait a minute. 
(Into second phone.) For God’s sake, Peggy, quit bawling me 
out, will your I’m in a hell of a jam! (Back to WatteER.) 
Walter! Get this—I only want to say it once... . I got Earl 
Williams. .. . Yes! . .. Here in the press room! . . . Honest 
to God! . .. For God’s sake, hurry! I need you... . I will. 
(Hangs up. Into Peccy’s phone again.) Listen, darling, this is 
the biggest thing that ever happened. . . . Now, wait. Don’t 
cry. Wait till I tell you. (Lowers his voice.) I just captured 
Earl Williams! (Jn an intense whisper.) Earl Williams .. . the 
murderer! I got him. . . . For God’s sake, don’t tell anybody. 


PAW, heegy.).v. 2 Peggy «ia Drean’t: Sele Cantin 
now! ... Good Lord! Don’t. you realize. . ~~.) know, but 
Peggy ... (She has hung up.) Hello, Peggy. . . Peggy! 


(Hitpy hangs up the phone dejectedly. During the ‘last few 
speeches, there has been'a knocking on the door. Hutvy glares 
apprehensively and holds himself ready for fight. He moves to 
the door, and as he approaches it, cries:) Who is it? (There is 
no answer. Hitpy opens the door cautiously. Motite bounds 
in like a wildcat. He seizes her and wrestles with her.) Wait 
a minute! What the hell do you want? 

Mo.uie (wildly)—Where they gone? You know where they 
are. 

Hirtpy—Get outa here, Mollie! 

Mo.tiie—They got him surrounded. They’re gonna shoot him 
—like a dog. 

Hitpy—Listen! They’re lookin’ for you, too! If you're 
smart, you'll get outa here. 

Mo.i1e—For God’s sake, tell me where they’ve gone. I ain’t 
afraid of them, the yella murderers. .. . 

Hirpy—I’ll tell you where they are. They’re out at Clark 
Street! That’s where they are! Clark and Fullerton! 
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Morire—Where? Where? ... (The toilet door opens and 
Ear, WILLiAMs appears, dazed and blinking. MOLuiE sees 
him.) Oh! (A knock on the outer door is heard.) 

Hinpy (with a desperate look at the door)—Oh, for Christ’s—! 
... Sh—! (With a desperate gesture for silence, and tiptoeing 
towards the door.) Who is it? 

WooDENSHOES (outside)—It’s me. 

Hitpy—What do you want, Woodenshoes? 

WoovENSHOES (outside)—I got some important information 
for; young eauchesae. 

Hitpy—I’ll be right with you. I’m making a personal call. 
. . . (Turning to the two, tensely.) Get back in there! (Jndi- 
cating toilet.) 

Mo.Lire—What’s this . . . a double cross? 

Hrtpy—Damn it! I’m trying to save him... . 

WOoDENSHOES (outside)—This is very important. 

Mo ttre (fo Eart)—What are you doing here? 

Hitpy (to Morire)—Keep him quiet! It’s a cop! (On his 
way to the door.) Ill get rid of him. . . . (He opens the door 
cautiously and steps quickly into the hall, leaving his arm be- 
hind him, his hand on the inside knob of the door. Loud and 
friendly.) Hello, Woodenshoes! What’s on your mind? (Dur- 
ing the ensuing scene a hardly audible conversation takes place 
between Hitpy and WoopENSHOES. Huitpy’s shoulder is visible 
in the door.) 

Eart—Thank you for those roses... . 

Mo ti1e—How did you get here? Does anybody know? 

Eart—lI came down the rainpipe. I didn’t mean to shoot him. 
I don’t know what happened. 

Mo.ire—But what are you going to do? You can’t stay here! 
They'll get you! 

Eart—lI don’t care any more. 

Mo Li1E—You’ve got to hide! You’ve got to hide somewhere! 
the rats! 

Eart—No. Don’t do anything. I’m ready to go. I don’t 
care. It’s better to die for a cause than the way most people die 
—for no reason. 

Mo.iiie—You won’t die. They'll never get you. 

Eart—lI ain’t important. It’s humanity that’s important, like 
I told you. Humanity is a wonderful thing, Mollie. 

Motzu1E—No, it ain’t. They’re just dirty murderers. Look 
what they done to you... andtome.... 

Eart—That’s because they don’t know any better. 
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MotiiE—You’re too good for ’em .. . that’s why. 

Eart—Yowure good, too. 

MOLLiE (with wonder)—Me? 

Eart—Yeah, I think you’re wonderful. . . . I wrote out a 
statement to-day and left it with Mr. Jacobi, so that when I was 
dead people would understand what I meant. There was a lot 
about you in it. I said you were the most beautiful character 
I ever met. 

Motte (blinking and dazed)—Yeah? 

Hiwpy (entering, indicating toilet)—Get back in there! The 
fellows are coming down the hall now! (He locks the door.) 

Mori1e—They’ll find him there! 

Hitpy—Well, there isn’t any place else. (He looks helplessly 
around the room; at that moment some one tries the door knob.) 

Mo.iie—There’s somebody! 

Hitpy—Sssh! 

ENpicoTtT (outside)—Who locked the door? 

Hitpy—Coming right away, Mike. (Whispers to MoLLtIE)— 
He’s got to go in there! 

ENpicoTt (outside)—Well, for God’s sake, hurry. 

Mo.i1e—Oh, my God! 

Hitpy—Wait a minute! I got an ide! (Springs and opens 
the desk.) Can you get in this desk? 

Writson (outside)—What the hell’s going on in there? (Starts 
to pound on door.) 

Eart—What good’ll it do? 

Hitpy—We'll get you out in ten minutes. 

WItson (outside)—Open up there, will you? 

Hitpy—All right, all right. God damn it! 

Earr—Please, don’t talk like that in front of her. 

Mo ttie (to Eart)—Go on! Please! Please! 

Eart—They’ll find me, anyhow. (More pounding.) 

Hitpy—All right, I’m coming! (To Eart)—Keep dead quiet. 
Don’t even breathe. 

Mo.ireE—I'll be right here. I won’t leave you. 

Enpicott (outside, shouting )—Hey, what the God damn Hell. 

Hitpy—Keep your shirt on! (He opens the door.) What are 
you trying to do! Kick down the building? 


Endicott and Wilson, followed by Murphy, rush for their 
phones to make their latest reports. The Rifle Squad had sur- 
rounded the Williams house all right, only Williams wasn’t there. 
They had, however, succeeded in shooting some one. The Sheriff’s 
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brother-in-law, according to Murphy, was looking for Williams 
under a bed when Deputy Watson, mistaking him for the mur- 
derer, shot him right in the pants... . 

Now they turn to Mollie Malloy, sitting nervously in Ben- 
singer’s chair in front of his desk. The nerve of her, parking 
herself around there all the time. Let her get out, and if she 
won’t get out Murphy will put her out! When Hildy speaks a 
word for Molly they begin to grow suspicious. Why were the 
two of them there together—with the door locked, too? What’s 
Hildy waiting around for, anyway? Why ain’t he on the way 
to his train? 

Suddenly they notice the twitching of the muscles in Mollie’s 
face. She has the shakes, too! Now their suspicions grow! 
Looks like Hildy’s trying to hang something on ’em, if you ask 
Endicott. And Schwartz has an idea that Williams is most 
likely to be some place nobody’s thought of looking for him. 
The roof—for instance— 

That’s an idea. McCue, at the window, can see how he 
might have made the jail roof and jumped four feet to this other 
roof— 

And come down the rainpipe, adds Schwartz. And crawl right 
into any one of the press room windows— 

Bensinger’s arrival arrests their detective work, because Ben- 
singer is anxious to get into his desk and get some aspirin. He 
feels something coming on, and anything that is wrong with 
Bensinger is always good for at least one laugh. Now Bensinger 
is also upset at sight of Mollie Malloy sitting in his chair, and 
probably breathing germs all over the phone and everything! 

Suddenly Hildy develops a terrible cough and, try as he may 
he can’t seem to avoid coughing in Bensinger’s face. Hildy feels 
that he is catching something, too! Diphtheria, maybe! Ben- 
singer decides the quicker he gets Doc Springer to fumigate the 
place the safer it will be for all of them... . 

The desk is saved for the moment, but now Schwartz is back on 
the trail again, and McCue with him. What if Williams suoutp 
be right there in the building? What if they coutp cop that re- 
ward! Why not call the cops and make a search— 

Yeah, and if they do call the cops who'll get the reward? 
The cops, of course, points out Hildy. If they’re going to search 
the building why not let each of them take a floor and whoever 
finds him everybody is in on the split! That’s a good idea, but— 

Just then Mrs. Grant comes back for Hildy. She isn’t going to 
be put off this time. She’s going to wait until she gets him. 
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And she doesn’t believe any of that gibberish he told Peggy over 
the phone, either—all that stuff about catchin’ a murderer! 

Now hell and a lot of reporters are loose! Hildy tries to 
explain that he only said he was trying to catch a murderer, not 
that he kad caught one, but they refuse to listen. 

And Mollie! What does she know about it? Perhaps a few 
good stiff socks in the jaw will make her tell a few things! Or 
Hildy, the dirty double-crosser! Either he’ll come clean or 
they'll beat it out of him! 

For the moment Mollie saves Hildy. She’s the only one who 
knows where Williams is, she cries, shrilly, and she won’t tell! 
Let ’em find out, the lousy heels! Do they think she’s gonna 
tell? 

She’ll either tell or they'll make her tell, announces Murphy. 
She'll either tell or they’ll kick her teeth out! 

Now they’re closing in on Mollie, and have barred the door! 
Now she circles the room, picks up a chair to defend herself 
with and tries to swing it. Now she is over by the windows, 
and they are closing in on her. 

“You'll never get it out of me! Never!” she cries, as she 
jumps for the open window and disappears. 

“Her scream of terror and exultation is heard as she drops 
through the darkness to the ground. The reporters stand riveted 
for an instant, powerless before the tragedy. ‘Then they rush 
forward. An assortment of awed and astonished oaths rise from 
them. They lean out of the window. Woodenshoes the Theorist, 
stands sick at heart. His body is doubled up with pain for a 
moment. Through the babble of cries his voice comes thickly.” 

“Oh, I never thought she’d do that! That’s terrible... .” 

“Take me out of here!” wails Mrs. Grant, coming out of a 
trance. ‘Take me out of here! Oh, my God!” 

“She ain’t killed! ...No.... She’s moving. . . . Get the 
cops, Woodenshoes. . . . Come on, fellas. . . .” 

“Holy God! The poor kid!” mutters Hildy. 

Now the reporters have rushed down to the courtyard, from 
which the calls are for a doctor and for help. 

“Hildy stands dazed, looking out of the window. Mrs. Grant 
moans through her hands. As the vibrations subside a new- 
comer is standing in the door. This is Mr. Walter Burns, the 
Managing Editor. Beneath a dapper and very citizen-like ex- 
terior lurks a hobgoblin, perhaps the Devil himself. But if Mr. 
Burns is the Devil he is a very naif one. He is a Devil with 
neither point nor purpose to him—an undignified Devil hatched 
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for a bourgeoise Hallowe’en. In less hyperbolic language Mr. 
Burns is that product of thoughtless, pointless, nerve-drumming 
unmorality that is the Boss Journalist—licensed eavesdropper, 
trouble maker, bombinator and Town Snitch, misnamed The 
Press. At this moment Mr. Burns, in the discharge of his high 
calling, stands in the door, nerveless and meditative as a child, 
his mind open to such trouble as he can find or create.” 

Walter Burns isn’t interested in the tragedy of Mollie Malloy, 
or in Hildy’s reaction to it. Walter has come to get the mur- 
derer Williams, or to learn where Hildy has hidden him. When 
he learns Williams is in the desk, and discovers at the same mo- 
ment that Mrs. Grant is in the room, his chief concern is one of 
fear that she will spill the story. When Mrs. Grant gains strength 
she protests shrilly that she knows they are doing something 
wrong. Then Walter Burns calls his friend, Diamond Louie, 
and orders that Mrs. Grant be taken to Polack Mike’s and kept 
there where she can’t talk to anybody. “Tell ’em it’s a case of 
delirium tremens,” instructs the Managing Editor, as the kidnap- 
ping is completed. 


Hitwy (helplessly)—Listen, Walter, this’ll get me in a hell of 
ajam.... (Yo Mrs. GRAnt, who, a hand over her mouth, is 
being dragged off, her heels trailing) —Now don’t worry, mother, 
this is only temporary. . . . Honest to God, Walter... . 

Mrs. GRANT (vaguely heard)—Peggy, Peggy! Oh, my God! 
(Exit Tony, Loute and Mrs. Grant. Hitpy starts out.) 

WALTER (grabs his arm)—Where the hell do you think you’re 
going? 

Hirpy—Let go of me! I gotta get my girl! She’s downstairs 
in a cab all alone. 

WaALTER—Your girl! Good God, what are you? Some puking 
college boy! Why, in time of war you could be shot for what 
you’re doing—for less than you’re doing! 

Hitpy—To hell with you—there’s your story—locked up in 
that desk! Smear it all over the front page—Earl Williams 
caught by the Examiner—and take all the credit. . . . I covered 
your story and I covered it God damn right. . . . Now I’m get- 
tin’*out: Se. 

WaLTER—You drooling saphead. . . . What do you mean—a 
story? You’ve got the whole city by the seat of the pants! 

Hitpy—I know all about that, but... 

WaLteR—You know hell— You got the brains of a pancake. 
. . . Listen Hildy, if I didn’t have your interests at heart would 
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I be wastin’ time now arguin’ with you! You’ve done somethin’ 
big—you’ve stepped into a new class. . . 

Hitpy (D’ARTAGNAN never gave RICHELIEU an ear more 
startled or more innocent )—Huh? 

WaLTER—Listen, we'll make such monkeys out of these ward. 
heelers that nobody will vote for them—not even their wives. 

Hitpy—Expose ’em, huh... . 

WALTER—Expose ’em! Crucify ’em! We're gonna keep Wil- 
liams under cover till morning so’s the Examiner can break the 
story exclusive . . . Then we'll let the Senator in on the capture 
—share the glory with him. 

Hirpy—I see—I see! (Blinking and warming up.) 

WALTER—You’ve kicked over the whole City Hall like an 
applecart. You’ve got the Mayor and Hartman backed against 
a wall. You’ve put one administration out and another in... . 
This ain’t a newspaper story—it’s a career. And you standin’ 
there bellyachin’ about some girl... . 

Hitpy—Jesus, I—I wasn’t figuring it that way, I guess. We'll 
be the white-haired boys, won’t we? 

WALTER—Why, they’ll be naming streets after you. Johnson 
Street! You and I and the Senator are going to run this town. 
. . - Do you understand that? 

Hitpy—Yeah. ... Yeah! But—wait a minute—we can’t. 
leave Williams here. . . . One of those reporters’ll ... 

WALTER—We're going to take him over to my private office 
right away. . . . Where’s the Examiner phone? 

Hitpy—That one. The red one. How the hell you gonna 
do it? They’ll see him! 

WALTER—N0Ot if he’s inside the desk. . . . We'll carry the desk 
over. (Into phone)—Hello! Examiner. Give me Duffy... . 
I’d have had him there now if you hadn’t give me such an 
argument. 

Hitpy—You can’t take that out. It’s crawling with cops. 
outside. 

WatteEr-—We'll lower it out of the window with pulleys. Quit 
stallin’. . . . (To Hipy)—Hildy! Get that machine and start 
pounding out a lead, will you. . . . Come on—snap into it... . 

Hitpy—How much you want on it? ... 

WALTER—AIl the words you got.... 

Hitpy—Where the hell is there some paper? 

WALTER (into phone)—Hello. . . . Hello! 

Hizpy (moving for BENSINGER’S desk)—Can I call the Mayor 
an animal at bay? 
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WALTER—Call him a nigger if you want to! Come on! Come 
on! 

Hitpy—How about that time he had his house painted by the 
fire department. 

WaLTER—Give him the works. ... (Into phone)—Hello 
Duffy. Get set! We got the biggest story in the world. Earl 
Williams caught by the Examiner ... exclusive. ... (HiLpy 
has opened the drawers of BENSINGER’s desk and in a frantic 
search for paper is tossing play manuscripts, syringes, patent 
medicines and old socks in the air.) 

WALTER (continuing into phone)—Duffy! Send down word 
to Butch McGuirk I want ten huskies from the circulation depart- 
ment to lam right over here—press room, criminal courts build- 
ing. That’s what I said—Butch McGuirk. (To Hitpy)—He’ll 
get that desk out—nothin’ ever stopped those boys yet. (Hitpy 
has unearthed a full package of BENSINGER’S personal stationery. 
He now picks up the typewriter.) What if they start shootin’? 

Watter—Fine! (Into phone)—Now listen, Duffy. I. want 
you to tear out the whole front page. . . . That’s what I said— 
the whole front page... out... (into phone)—Johnson’s 
writing the lead . . . (Peccy enters—a desperate and strident 
antagonist.) 

Prccy—Hildy! 

WALTER—What the hell do you want! 

Preccy—Hildy! 

Hitpy (holding the typewriter in his arms. Dazed)—What? 

WaLTER—Listen, Miss, you can’t come in here! (Into phone) 
—To hell with the Chinese earthquake! . . . What’s that? 

Hitpy—Listen, darling— 

Peccy—Where’s mother? 

WALTER (into phone)—I don’t care if there’s a million dead. 

Hitpy—Peggy, I got to ask you to do something! A big favor! 

Preccy—You’re not coming. 

WALTER (into phone)—What? I don’t hear you. 

Hitpy—Now don’t get sore and fly off the handle, darling. 
What happened was— 

Prccy—You’re not! Are you? Tell me, Hildy! Tell me the 
truth! 

WALTER (into phone)—Take all those Miss America pictures 
off Page 6. Wait a minute, Duffy. (Turns.) Now look here, 
little girl— 

Prccy (wheels on WALTER)—Yow’re doing this to him! He 
was going and you stopped him! 
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Hitpy—Something terrific’s happened, Peggy! Wait till I tell 
you! I couldn’t— 

; WaLTER—You'll tell her nothing! She’s a woman, you damn 
ool! 

Preccy—Well, I’m not going to let you do it! You’re coming 
right now! With me! 

WALTER—Holy God! 

Hitpy—But it’s the biggest chance of my life. Now listen, 
darling— 

WaLtteR (frenzied)—Shut up, will you? 

Prccy—You don’t want to marry me! That’s all! 

Hitpy (putting down the typewriter)—That ain’t true! Just 
because you won’t listen you’re saying I don’t love you when you 
know I’d cut off my hands for you! -I’d do anything in the 
world for you! Anything! 

WALTER (into phone)—Hello, Duffy! What? ... What’s 
that? ... To hell with the League of Nations! Spike it! 

Prccy—You never intended to be decent and live like a hu- 
man being! You were lying all the time! 

Hitpy—Peggy, don’t keep saying that! 

WALTER (into phone)—What’s that? What? 

Prccy—Lying! That’s what you were! Just lying! 

Hitpy (his tortured male spirit takes refuge in hysteria) —All 
right! If that’s what you think! 

WALTER (shouting at the lovers)—H. Sebastian God! I’m 
trying to concentrate! 

Preccy—I see what you are now! You’re just a bum! Like 
him— (indicates WALTER )—and all the rest! 

Hirpy—Sure! That’s what I am! 

WALTER (into phone)—No. Leave the rooster story alone— 
that’s human interest! 

Preccy—You’re just a heartless selfish animal without any 
feelings! (Zo WaALTER)—And you're worse! It’s all your fault 
and if you think I’m going to put up with it— 

WaLteR—Shut up, will you? ... (Into phone)—Duffy, let 
me talk to Butch— 

Hitpy—Shut up, will you? Yeah! That’s what I am! A 
bum! Without any feelings! And that’s all I want to be! 

WALTER (into phone)—Get a hold o’ Butch as fast as you can. 

Prccy—You never did love me or you couldn’t talk to me 
like that (The desk top opens slowly and Eart WixuiaMs sticks 
his head out.) 

WALTER (screaming across the room)—Get back in there— 
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you God damn turtle... . (The desk top falls, the fugitive dis- 
appears within and Prccy, her heart break audible in her sobs, 
moves blindly toward the door.) 

Hitpy (sitting before his typewriter calls after her, his voice 
tormented but his egoism intact)—If you want me you'll have to 
take me as I am instead of trying to turn me into some lah de dah 
with a cane! I’m no stuffed shirt writing peanut ads. . . . God 
damn it—I’m a newspaper man... . (Prccy exits, her sobs fill- 
ing the room and corridor.) 

WALTER—Shut up! (Into phone as the curtain is falling)— 
Hello Duffy! The edition gone in yet? ... Well, don’'t.... 
Never mind the mail trains. ... You ain’t working for the 
advertising department. . . . The hell with Marshall Field’s!! 
Stick on this wire! 

Hitpy (has started typing. The click of the keys stops 
suddenly and he rips the piece of copy paper from the machine. 
He is not quite himself—he has made an error in his lead) .. . 
God damn it— 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


Five minutes later Hildy Johnson has made some little progress 
with his story, beating it furiously out of a typewriter that 
sounds quite as though it had been beaten before. 

Walter Burns is pacing the room, threatening to explode at 
any moment. Butch and the circulation huskies who are coming 
to move the desk have failed to put in an appearance; Duffy, 
Walter’s city editor, has failed to stay on the phone, as in- 
structed, and Hildy isn’t doing any too well with the story. 
It is a tough moment for a managing editor. 

“What’s your lead?” demands Burns of Hildy. 

““‘While hundreds of Sheriff Hartman’s paid gunmen stalked 
through Chicago shooting innocent bystanders, spreading their 
reign of terror,’ proudly reads Hildy, ‘Earl Williams was lurk- 
ing less than twenty yards from the Sheriff’s office where .. .’” 

“That’s lousy,” interrupts Burns. ‘“Aren’t you going to men- 
tion the Examiner? Don’t we take amy credit?” 

“T’m putting that in the second paragraph... .” 

“Who the hell’s going to read the second paragraph? Ten 
years I’ve been telling you how to write a newspaper story—My 
God, have I got to do everything?” ... 

Roundly they curse each other out and then the Managing 
Editor returns to the attack. 
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“Here’s your lead: ‘The Chicago Examiner again rode to the 
rescue of the city last night in the darkest hour of her history! 
(Lowering his voice.) Earl Williams—Earl Williams, the Bol- 
shevik Tiger, who leaped snarling from the gallows upon the 
flanks of the city, was captured .. .” 

“T got you! I got you!” shouts the newly inspired Hildy. 

“Go on from there. . . .” 

There is a knock at the locked door. Bensinger of the Tribune 
is back again and naturally will want his desk. But the Manag- 
ing Editor of the Examiner is equal to that crisis. He doesn’t 
know Bensinger, but he knows the type. 

He opens the door, lets Bensinger in and is fearfully glad 
to meet him. Meeting the Tribune man is certainly quite a 
coincidence, in fact, seeing that he had just been asking Hildy 
Johnson about him. Wanted to congratulate him on the story he 
had in the Tribune. Wanted to congratulate him especially 
on the Bensinger poetry that gave it just the right touch. 
That’s what the Examiner needs; somebody who can do a story 
with a poetic touch like that. What’s Bensinger getting on the 
Tribune? Seventy-five? Would he be willing to come to the 
Examiner for $100 and a by-line? And start right in—with a 
good, big smashing human interest story of the man hunt? 

Bensinger is slightly flabbergasted and momentarily puzzled 
as to the ethics involved. Would it be right for him to quit the 
Tribune that way? Still, as Mr. Burns says, what had the 
Tribune ever done for him? Nothing but butcher his copy and 
cut his stories. On the Examiner he'll have the Managing Edi- 
tor’s personal guarantee of freedom to write what he wants to. 
So— 

Bensinger is barely out the door on his way to the Examiner 
when Burns picks up the office phone. “Duffy! Listen!” he 
shouts. “Now get this! A God damn Tribune sneak is com- 
ing over to get a job. Yeah, Bensinger, the fellow I told you 
about. Now listen, handle him with kid gloves and tell him to 
get busy writing poetry. No...no! We don’t want him. 
But wait till he gets through. Then tell him his poetry stinks 
and kick him down the stairs.” 

Now Hildy is beginning to worry “about his girl again. What 
a bum he has turned out to be to treat her that way. . This, 
suggests Walter Burns, is no time to begin snivelling ‘about a 
girl, What’s being in love get you, anyway. The Managing 
Editor was in love with his third wife—and treated her fine. 
What did that get him? A week after she met a certain Tribune 
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party Walter sneaked home, crawled through the bathroom win- 
dow and found them in bed, And the next morning, all over 
the Tribune’s front page, was the traction story he had been 
saving for two months! That’s what a woman can do to you! 

Another knock at the door. This time its Diamond Louie. 
The kidnapping of Mrs. Grant, Louie reports, has gone a little 
wrong. They were taking the old lady down Wentworth Ave- 
nue, going sixty-five miles an hour, when what should they smash 
into but a police patrol! The next thing Louie knew he was 
running down Thirty-fifth Street. What became of Mrs. Grant 
he doesn’t know, but he has an idea. 

Hildy is hysterical with anxiety! He is responsible for this! 
Peggy’s mother is dead and he killed her! He tries to rush out in 
search of her, but Walter Burns stops him. Let them telephone 
first. They can get all the particulars over the phone. 

More trouble. While Hildy is calling up the hospitals trying 
to locate Mrs. Grant, Walter Burns is hearing over another phone 
from Butch, and Butch is not only not on his way with the circu- 
lation boys to remove the desk, but he isn’t coming. Butch is 
with a dame and he isn’t passing up no dame for Walter Burns 
or anybody else. 

Now what to do with the desk? Diamond Louie will have 
to hustle a gang of men from the building, from the street, from 
anywhere . . . and if Louie fails him Walter has other ideas. 

“Listen, Hildy,” he says, “if Louie don’t come back in five 
minutes we'll get it out alone! There’s millions of ways! We 
can start a fire and get the firemen to carry it out in the con- 
fusion as at 

Hildy isn’t interested. He’s too busy trying to get in touch 
with the hospitals to locate Mrs. Grant. It’s a terrible position 
for an unmarried bridegroom to be in. Nor can all Waiter Burns’ 
sarcasm move him. Hildy is starting for the morgue to con- 
tinue his frenzied search when Sheriff Hartman, a couple of 
deputies and several suspicious and disgusted reporters swarm 
into the room. 

The Sheriff means business this time. He has the backing 
of the other reporters, too. They are all convinced now that 
Hildy knows where Williams is; that he and Mollie were trying 
to hide him. If Hildy won’t talk, the Sheriff is prepared to take 
measures. In fact he starts now with orders to the deputies 
to grab, hold and search Hildy. Nor can the protests of Walter 
Burns stop him, In the search the deputies uncover the gun 
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Hildy has taken away from Williams. Hartman recognizes the 
gun as his own! 

Now the reporters are swarming forward again, demanding 
their rights to the story they believe Hildy and his Managing 
Editor are holding out. Now Sheriff Hartman, egged on by the 
reporters and with a brave attempt at authority, has placed both 
Hildy and Burns under arrest. And now the whole lot of them 
have been thrown into a further state of confusion by the sudden 
appearance of a patrolman leading in Mrs. Grant, her hat over 
one ear, her eyes flashing an anger so hot it is difficult for her 
to express it. Hildy would hug Peggy’s mother for sheer joy 
at seeing her alive, but she shakes him off. For the moment 
Walter Burns is the target of her wrath. It was he who or- 
ganized her kidnapping! It was he who told the brutes to take 
her, the brutes who dragged her all the way down stairs, pinched 
her until she was black and blue all over when she tried to 
scream for help, and finally ran her into another automobile 
and nearly killed her! Walter is round-eyed at the accusation. 

“Now, Madame, be honest,” he warns Mrs. Grant. “If you 
were out joy-riding—drunk! ... And got in some scrape... . 
why don’t you admit it instead of accusing innocent people!” 

And then, to make her charges good, Mrs. Grant makes further 
revelations. The reason they had her kidnapped was because 
they were hiding some kind of murderer! 

With righteous indignation Walter Burns pounds the Ben- 
singer desk to emphasize his declaration that Mrs. Grant is a 
liar. And from inside the desk come three answering knocks 
from the misunderstanding Williams. 


SHERIFF (leaping as if the desk had bitten him)—What was 
that? 

ReEeporTERS—My God, he’s in the desk! For the love of 
Christ! Holy God, he’s in there! etc. 

SHertrr—Aha! I thought so! Stand back, everybody! 

Deputy—Look out, Sheriff! He may shoot! 

SHERIFF—Get your guns out! (The police all take out guns.) 

Hitpy—He’s harmless, for God’s sake! 

SHERIFF—Don’t take any chances! Shoot through the desk! 

Hitpy—He can’t hurt anybody! You got his gun! 

Mrs. Grant (panic-stricken)—Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 

WatteR (to Mrs. Grant)—You gray-haired old Judas! 

Mrs. Grant—Let me out! Let me out of here! (Streaks for 
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the door; exits. The reporters are going for the telephones.) 

Murpuy (into phone)—City desk! Quick! 

Murpuy (to policeman)—Close the door. You stand there. 
You cover the windows! (Indicates with his gun.) 

Murpuy—Look out where you’re pointing that gun, Pinky! 

McCue (into phone)—Gimme Emil. 

MurrHy—Hold the wire! I’ve got a flash for you. 

WaLtTeER (to Hirpy)—Call Duffy. 

SHERIFF—No, you don’t! 

WALTER—Do you want us to get scooped? 

McCuE (into phone)—Emil? Hang on for a second. 

SHERIFF—Now then! Everybody aim right at the centre. 
And when I say three— 

Hitpy—God damn it! That’s murder! 

SHERIFF—Carl! Frank! One of you get on each side of the 
desk. Take hold of the cover. Now then! We got you covered, 
Williams—don’t try to move! Now! Everybody quiet and ready 
for any emergency. I’m going to count three! 

Murpuy (phoning in the silence)—I'll have it in a min- 
CUES Go 

SHERIFF—One! . 

KrucEer—Right away now! 

SHERIFF—Two! ... (Diamonp LouIe enters, accompanied 
by three people he has picked up in the street. One is a boy 
in short pants, the second is a sailor, the third is a seedy old man 
of the Trader Horn type.) 

PoLicEMAN (at the door, opposing them)—What do you want? 
(WALTER waves violently, LoutE and his assistants disappear.) 

SHERIFF (wheeling)—Who was that? 

WALTER (white with rage )—Double-crossing Sicilian! 

SHERIFF—Shut up! 

KRUGER (into phone)—Keep holding it! 

SHERIFF—Now then! Keep everybody out of here! I want 
quiet! . . . There’s a dozen guns on you, Williams! You can’t 
escape! Do you surrender or not? 

WALTER (into phone)—Duffy! 

SHERIFF—Are you ready, boys? 

Cart—Yah.... 

SHERIFF—All right. Now everybody aim right at the center. 
(Looking around)—Are you all ready? (To the men at the 
desk.) You boys? (From the deputies comes a whispered 
“YVes.”) Ready back there? (This to the men at the door and 
windows; they give quick nods in reply.) All right. Now then 
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—up with it. (Cart and FRANK raise the cover. The SHERIFF 
waits a discreet distance until he sees there is no danger. Wit- 
LIAMS is cowering in the desk, his hands over his face. The 
SHERIFF rushes on him, jabbing his gun into him.) 

WILLIAMS (a wail)—Go on—shoot me! 

SHERIFF—Got you, Williams! 

THE PoLiceE AND DEeputies—Grab him, there! That’s him! 
That’s him. Don’t let him shoot! Stick ’em up, you! Clout 
him! Give him the boots! Hold his arms! (Through this the 
reporters are telephoning in. As they talk, the police drag the 
screaming little anarchist out.) (The SHERIFF follows them.) 

Mourpuy (into the phone)—Earl Williams was just captured 
in the press room o’ the Criminal Court building hiding in a desk. 

McCue (into phone)—The Sheriff just.caught Williams in a 
roll top right here in the room. 

KRUGER (into phone)—Just nabbed Williams hiding in a desk, 
Criminal Court press room. 

McCue (into phone)—Williams put up a desperate struggle 
but the police overpowered him. 

MurpHy (into phone)—wWilliams tried to shoot it out with 
the cops but his gun wouldn’t work. 

Krucer (into phone)—Williams was unconscious when they 
opened the desk... . 

WALTER (into phone)—Duffy! The Examiner just turned 
Earl Williams over to the Sheriff. ... (The SHERIFF rushes 
back.) 

SHERIFF (indicating WALTER and Hirpy)—Just a minute! 
Put the cuffs on those two! (The police obey.) WHarboring a 
fugitive from justice! 

Murpny (into phone)—A well-dressed society woman tipped 
off the cops. Call you back in a minute.... 

KRuGER (into phone)—An old sweetheart of Williams’ double 


Crossea aim, . . Gall you back.’ ... 
McCue (into phone)—More in a minute. 
REPORTERS—Where’s that old lady? Hey, madam... . Wait 
a minute! . . . Where’s the old dame? (They exit in a hurry.) 
SHERIFF (into phone)—Hello, girlie! Gimme Jacobi! 
Quick! . 


WALTER—Hartman. . . you’re going to wish for the rest of 
your life you’d never been born! (The Mayor enters.) 

Mayvor—Fine work, Pete! You certainly delivered the goods! 
I’m proud of you! 
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SuerirF (over his shoulder as he phones)—Look kind of nat- 
ural, don’t they, Fred? (Referring to the handcuffs.) 5 

Mayor (happily)—A sight for sore eyes! Well, it looks like 
you boys stepped in something up to your neck! 

Hitpy (to His Honor)—Go on! Laugh! You big tub of 
guts! ; ] 

Mayor—That’s pretty, isn’t it? Aiding an escaped criminal, 
huh? 

SueEriFF (rolling in catnip)—And a little charge of kidnapping 
I’m looking into! 


There is much gloating now. The Sheriff and the Mayor 
see two of their enemies of the press started for state’s prison 
with about ten years chalked up against each of them. 

Neither Hildy nor Walter Burns is impressed, however. Hildy 
is flippant, Walter menacing as he recalls to their memory things 
that have happened to certain others who tried to get the Ex- 
aminer. Frequently they had taken their own lives. Occasion- 
ally they had met with fatal and mysterious accidents. It seems 
there is a special Providence that watches over certain news- 
papers. 

The exchange of compliments, of dares and double dares, 
gathers momentum as the Sheriff calls for the District Attorney 
to come over and take the confessions of his important prisoners 
and Walter Burns manages to shout into the phone for Duffy 
to get Clarence Darrow! 

And then Mr. Pincus, the Governor’s messenger, reels into the 
room! 

Mr. Pincus is drunk. He has decided that he does not 
want to come to the city and be a City Sealer. He would like, 
on the other hand, to have the world know that he brought a 
reprieve for Earl Williams from the Governor and tried to deliver 
it to this Sheriff and this Mayor and that neither would take 
it. Furthermore he would like to testify that they had started 
right in trying to bribe him and he did not want to be bribed! 

Now the celebrating is being done by Hildy and his Managing 
Editor. And the apologizing by the Mayor and the Sheriff. 
After all, newspaper men should be intelligent, and intelligent 
newspaper men should understand. 

“T can’t tell you how badly I feel about this, Walter,” ventures 
the Mayor, as he orders the Sheriff to release the prisoners. 
“There was no excuse for Hartman flying off the handle.” 
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“T was only doing my duty,” protests the Sheriff, weakly. 
“There wasn’t anything personal intended.” 

“You guys had better quit politics and take in washing,” ad- 
vises Hildy. 

The Mayor and the Sheriff, with Messenger Pincus, are start- 
ing for the warden’s office to deliver the reprieve when Peggy 
dashes in. Her mother had reported that Hildy was being 
arrested and she was worried. Now she is relieved. 

The Sheriff is reminded that there was to have been a little feed 
after the hanging and he can see no reason why they shouldn’t 
have it anyway. He thinks perhaps Walter Burns would enjoy 
coming. But Walter is cold to the suggestion. 

“Wait until those two Greeks read the Examiner to-morrow!” 
he mutters, as the Sheriff disappears. And then he snaps back 
to life. “Hildy, Vil tell you what I want you to do.” 

“What?” 


WALTER—I want you to get this guy Pincus over to the office 
to-morrow— 

Hitpy—Nothing doing, Walter. I’m all washed up. I mean 
it this time, Walter. 

Preccy—Oh, Hildy, if I only thought you did. 

Hitpy—Listen, Peggy—if I’m not telling you the absolute 
truth may God strike me dead right now. I’m going to New 
York with you to-night—if you give me this one last chance! 
[ll cut out drinking and swearing and everything connected with 
the God damn newspaper business. I won’t even read a news- 
paper. 

WaLtEeR—Listen, Hildy, I got an idea— 

Hitpy (to WaLTEeR)—There’s nothing you can say can make 
me change my mind. This time I’m through, and I mean it. I 
know I don’t deserve you, Peggy. I’ve done everything in the 
world to prove that, I guess. 

Preccy—Hildy, please! Don’t say things like that. 

Hitpv—l’ve gotta hell of a nerve to ask you to marry me. 
I’m a prize package, all right. But if you’ll take me, here I am. 

Prccy—Darling, don’t talk that way. I want you just the 
way you are. (Anyway Prccy will always remember that she 
said this and always forget that she didn’t mean it.) 

Watter—God, Hildy, I didn’t know it was anything like this. 
Why didn’t you say something? I’d be the last person in the 
world to want to come between you and your happiness. 

Hitpy (staggered)—What? 
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WALTER—You ought to know that... . (As Hitpy continues 
to blink)—I love you, you crazy Swede! (To Prccy)—You’re 
getting a great guy, Peggy. 

Hitpy—Never mind the Valentines. Good-bye, you lousy 
bohunk. (They shake hands.) 

WALTER—You’re a great newspaper man, Hildy. I’m sorry to 
see you go. Damn sorry. 

Hitpy—Well, if I ever come back to the business—(To Preccy) 
which I won’t.... (To Watter, his arm around Prccy)— 
There’s only one man I’d work for. You know that, don’t you? 

Watter—I’d kill you if you ever worked for anybody else. 

Hitpy—Hear that, Peggy? That’s my diploma. (He hesi- 
tates)—Well, Walter . . . I don’t know what to say... ex- 
cept I’m going to miss you like hell. 

WALTER—Same here, son. 

Hitpy (to Peccy)—Twelve years we’ve been knocking around 
together . . . before you were born. .. . (Jo WALTER his face 
lighting up)—Remember the time we hid the missing heiress 
in the sauerkraut factory? 

WaLtTER—Do I (To Peccy)—Get him to tell you some time 
about how we stole Old Lady Haggerty’s stomach . . . off the 
coroner’s physician. We proved she was poisoned. . . . 

Hitpy (laughing)—We had to hide for a week! 

Preccy—Darling ... 

Hitpy (back to life)—What? 

Preccy—You don’t want to go to New York . . . down deep. 

Hitpy—Aw ... what do you mean? I was just talking. 
(With a nervous laugh)—I’d feel worse if I stayed, I guess. . . 

Preccy—Hildy, if I thought you were going to be unhappy— 
I mean, if you really wanted to—(jfirmly)—No. No. It’s your 
chance to have a home and be a human being—and I’m going to 
make you take it. 

WALTER (to Peccy)—Why, I wouldn’t let him stay. . . . Go 
on, Hildy, before I make you city editor. 

Hiipy (starting)—Hurry up, Peggy. He means it. 

‘ Hey Se (as PEccy follows)—Any objection to my kissing the 
ride? 

Hitpy (stopping)—It’s O.K. with me. (He looks at Prccy. 
She smiles.) Go ahead, Mrs. Johnson. 

WALTER (removing his hat and kissing her chastely)—Thank 
you. . . . What time does your train go? 

Prccy—There’s another one at twelve-forty. (To Hirpy)— 
We came awfully near going without you. 
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WALTER—New York Central, eh? (To Hirpy)—I wish there 
was time to get you a little wedding present . . . but it’s awful 
short notice. 

Prccy (straining to be gone)—Thank you, Mr. Burns, but 
Hildy’s all the wedding present I want. . . . (Laughing a little) 
—If I’ve really got him. 

Hitpy—Ah, forget it, Walter. (He, too, is leaving.) 

WaLtTER—Hold on! I want you to have something to re- 
member me by. You can’t leave like this... . (Thoughtfully 
reaching for his watch)—And I know what it’s going to be. . 
(Produces the watch.) 

Hitpy (embarrassed)—Aw, Jesus, no, Walter! You make me 
feel like a fairy or something! 

WALTER (with affected brusqueness)—Shut up! You're go- 
ing to take it, I tell you! It was a present from the Big Chief 
himself! And if you'll look inside. . . . (Opening the watch)— 
You'll find a little inscription—“To the Best Newspaper man I 
know.” . . . When you get to New York, you can scratch out my 
name and put yours in its place, if you want to.... 

Hitpy—You know I wouldn’t do that... 

WALTER—Here. . . . (giving him the watch.) 

Hitpy—Aw, Walter! It’s too good for me! I can’t take it! 

WALTER—You got to! (Yo Prccy)—Make him! 

Peccy—Go on, Hildy—if Mr. Burns wants you to. You don’t 
want to hurt his feelings. . . . (Hitpy takes it. WALTER pats 
him on the shoulder, his face averted.) 

Hitpy (a lump in his throat)—Well, this is the first and 
last thing I ever got from a newspaper... . 

Prccy—Good-bye, Mr. Burns. ...I1 always had a queer 
opinion of you, Mr. Burns. I still think you’re a little peculiar, 
but you’re all right . .. underneath. I mean I think you're 
a peach. 

WALTER (winningly)—So are you! You look just like a 
little flower. 

Hitpy (ushering PEccy out)—Good-bye, you big baboon. . . . 

Prccy—Good-bye. ... (they exit.) 

WALTER (calling after, leaning against the door)—Good-bye, 
Johnson! Be good to yourself . .. and the little girl... . 

Hitpy’s Vorce—The same to you and many of them! 

(WALTER waits till Hitpy and Prccy are out of sight and ear- 
shot, then closes the door. He walks slowly to the telephone. 
The receiver is still off the hook, the obedient Durry still on the 
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other end. WALTER hesitates sentimentally, the receiver in his 
hand. Then he heaves a huge sigh and speaks) 

WaLtTER—Duffy! ... (He sounds a bit tired)—Listen! I 
want you to send a wire to the Chief of Police of La Porte, In- 
diana. . . . That’s right. . . . Tell him to meet the twelve-forty 
out of Chicago. .. . New York Central . . . and arrest Hildy 
Johnson and bring him back here. . . . Wire him full description. 
. . . The son of a bitch stole my watch! 

The curtain falls. 


LET US BE GAY 
A Comedy in Prologue and Three Acts 


By RacHEL CROTHERS 


EARLY in the new year Rachel Crothers brought a comedy in 
from her Connecticut studio and offered it to John Golden. “Let 
Us Be Gay” she had called it. 

Mr. Golden, being a producer of quick decisions, liked the 
play, approved its production, made certain suggestions as to the 
cast, remodeled the scenery and bowed gracefully out of the pic- 
ture. It was Mr. Golden’s time for going south to take up the 
more serious work of trap shooting over the Florida golf courses 
and he could not be delayed. 

Miss Crothers thereupon took charge of the play’s staging and 
rehearsals and on February 21 produced “Let Us Be Gay” at the 
Little Theatre. Night letters sent to Mr. Golden on that occasion 
ventured the prediction that the play was a hit. The support of 
the reviewers was enthusiastic and that of the public consistently 
steady. As the season wore on the popularity of the Crothers 
comedy grew, and in late June it still was prospering enormously. 

This is a pleasant social comedy in which the characters 
gathered at a curiously assorted house party are faithfully and 
revealingly dissected. There is back of the play that touch of 
strengthening purpose characteristic of Miss Crothers’ work. 
She is prepared to permit her characters to be as gay as they 
please but she reserves her right to point a subtle moral or two 
in their revealment. 

There is domestic tragedy at the beginning of “Let Us Be 
Gay.” It is 12 o’clock midnight. The scene is a corner of 
Kitty Brown’s bedroom in the California home of the Browns. 
“The appointments are feminine and charming,” a fact to be 
easily discerned even though the room lies mostly in shadow, a 
reading lamp throwing a single band of light across the bed. 

The room is empty until Kitty Brown lets herself in the door 
and turns the key after her. “Kitty is twenty-five, small, deli- 
cate, vivid. She wears a soft dressing robe over her nightgown.” 
Kitty is smothering her sobs as she tries to clear the dressing 
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table of toilet articles and get them into a small travelling bag. 

There is a knocking at the door which Kitty at first pretends 
she does not hear. Outside the voice of a man is heard declaring 
that he has read the damned thing she has written for him and 
that he is convinced she does not mean a word of it. Let her 
open the door and face him. If she doesn’t he will break the 
door down. And to indicate that the breaking is possible he 
attacks the door violently. 

A little frightened Kitty bids him begone. She never wants to 
see him again so long as she lives. Besides, everybody in the 
house will hear him. 

He refuses to begone. He refuses to stir until she faces him 
and talks things out. She will have to talk things out sooner 
or later, why not now? There are things he must tell her; there 
are things she must know. 

Finally he (Bob Brown) makes so great a racket that Kitty 
unlocks the door and lets him in, backing away until she stands 
against the bed “staring with dread in her eyes.” 

Bob holds an open letter in his hand and as he waves it he 
repeats that she could not have meant what she has written. 
He isn’t in love with any other woman. He is in love with her. 
For anything, for everything, he has done he is sorry. The bare 
facts of the sin she alleges he has committed may be true— 
but not in the sense she has taken them. He wishes he had told 
her himself. He is amazed to learn that she had the facts from 
the other woman—from Alice herself. But that’s all over now— 


Bos—It’s all over and I—I’m sorry. You—good God— 
don’t take it like this!—It has nothing to do with you—nor the 
way I feel towards you—nor what I am to you! That’s what 
you’ve got to see. That’s what— 

Kitty—Go away—out of the house—till I get my things to- 
gether. I’m going to take the children to mother, and I’m going 
to get my divorce as quickly as I possibly can. 

Bos—You’re shaking and cold. I’m going to give you some 
whiskey. 

Kitty—Go out of this room and don’t come back. 

Bos (turning back at the door)—\ll be damned if I will! 
You’ve got to hear my side of it. We’ve got to talk it out. 

Kirry—I’m going to take the children to mother. 

Bos—No, youre not. Not unless I say you can. 

Kitty—They’re not yours. They’re all mine. They’re mine. 

Bos—Don’t be a fool, Kitty. The whole business doesn’t mean 
anything more to me than getting drunk. In fact, that’s just 
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about what it is. It’s over. I’m sorry. I wouldn’t hurt you for 
anything in the world. 

Kitry—You don’t even know what you’ve done to me. 

Bos—tThe whole bloomin’ trouble is, Kitty, you don’t under- 
stand. You still think and feel and expect just what you did 
when you were a girl. She’s not in love with me. She’s all right. 
She knows her way about. 

Kitrty—Oh— 

Bos—You still don’t know the actual honest to God truth 
about the man and woman business. If you did understand 
you’d forgive me. You'd say forget it, old man, and let’s go on. 

Kitty—I’ve made up something that never was at all. I 
believed you were just exactly to me—what I was to you. I 
thought that being that way made—the children—more won- 
derful—made—made everything more— (Her voice breaks.) I 
know I was a fool. I thought it was the most beautiful thing 
in the world and it never was there at all. 


Again Bob pleads with Kitty, insisting over and over that 
their sacred love has not been, could not be, affected by anything 
that has happened. How can she be jealous of some one he does 
not love? 

It isn’t jealousy, Kitty insists. It is the hurt, the lie he has 
told her, the lie he has lived. Nothing’s been true. 

“Tf you're like this,” sobs Kitty, “nothing in the world is 
what I thought it was. I can’t ever believe in anything or any- 
body—ever—again!” 

“Tt’s horrible what you’re doing,” answers Bob. “Killing 
everything, busting it all up. You're doing a great deal worse 
thing now than I ever did in my life. I never meant to hurt you 
—never—and you’re hurting me as much as you can. You're 
smashing up the only thing in the world I care a hang about and 
the only thing that means a damned thing anyway.” 

Again she dismisses him. In spite of his threat that if she 
lets him go out the door of that room he will never come back, 
she lets him go. He slams the door after him. Kitty falls sob- 
bing across the bed as the prologue curtain falls. 


ACT at 


On an afternoon in August three years later, at the country 
house of Mrs. Boucicault ‘somewhere in Westchester,” Perkins, 
a maid, is busily arranging a chair and cushions for the impend- 
ing approach of, her attitude indicates, a somewhat exasperating 
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person who is to rest there. Perkins is followed by Whitman, an 
English major-domo, gray, venerable, observant and intolerant, 
after the fashion of English butlers, come to inspect the arrange- 
ments and suggest such changes as forty years of service in Mrs. 
Boucicault’s employ has taught him his mistress will expect. 

Mrs. Boucicault, whose arrival is shortly negotiated with no 
more servant confusion than customarily attends such an event, 
“is seventy-six—half Victorian, half ultra-modern—an enormous 
amount of dominating personality radiating from her hardness 
and her insatiable thirst for life. Her clothes have rather a grand 
manner of having been well made but not modish—and a good 
deal of jewelry is mixed up with chains and three kinds of glasses 
hung about her neck. Her hair—iron gray—is worn rather high 
in puffs—her voice is warm and deep and her sense of humor 
dry and sharp. She has one slightly stiff knee and walks with a 
stout stick with a curved handle.” 

Seated finally, and a little heavily, among her cushions Mrs. 
Boucicault. concludes the instructions she has been issuing from 
time to time regarding the expected arrival of a Mrs. Brown— 
Mrs. Courtland Brown—who is to be met on the five-fifteen or 
such later train as she may have taken and properly assigned 
a room in the north wing—the north wing, despite Whitman’s 
protest that the lady would be much more comfortable in the 
south wing. 

The weather is hot and Mrs. Boucicault is bored by the heat. 
She is also bored by the fact that she has been obliged to dress 
and she is none too happy in the knowledge that she is growing 
older and older, and that “the longer you live the more you 
have to regret.” 

She is cheered for the moment by the appearance of her grand- 
daughter, Dierdre Lessing, ‘‘a tall, dark, exotic creature of 20— 
just now very startlingly beautiful in a one-piece bathing suit of 
orange and black and a black coat.” 

Dierdre is on her way to the pool, and is taking the living 
room way as a short cut. A moment later she is followed by Bob 
Brown and the coincidence explains much. 

Mrs. Boucicault was sure both Dierdre and Bob were play- 
ing golf, but it appears that they had done their 18 holes in 
the morning and are just now bored by the heat. Mrs. Bouci- 
cault holds them long enough to warn Bob that another very 
attractive woman is about to join the house party, but the prom- 
ise fails to excite him. Just now he is finding Dierdre a fairly 
consuming study. 
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Kitty Brown’s arrival in a ravishing summer outfit finds Mrs. 
Boucicault eagerly awaiting her and grateful for her coming. 
The summons, they are agreed, was unexpected and a bit sudden, 
to say the least of it. The reason for it is still a bit obscure to 
Kitty. She was packing for a trip to California with her children 
when the Boucicault call for help was received. Now Kitty 
would like to know why all the hurry. 

Soon she is in possession of the essential facts. First, there 
is aman. “He’s one of those stray dogs I get interested in. I 
don’t know much about him—except that he’s been divorced—at 
least once, and seems to be rather humble as men go—and to 
have a fair amount of money. With your alimony it wouldn’t 
be bad at all.” 

Secondly there is a girl, Dierdre, the-granddaughter. ‘‘She’s 
one of those gorgeous young things that are running around loose 
now. Lives alone—is alone—father one place—mother another 
—knows everything—everybody—done everything—and only 
twenty years old.” 

“T know,” murmurs Kitty. “I know. Wonderful—isn’t it. 
They get such a good start now. I’ve been made. They just 
are.” 

But Kitty has no intention of ever marrying again. Nor does 
she plan, as Mrs. Boucicault slyly intimates, to meet the econom- 
ical pressure by living in sin, as old-fashioned folk used to say. 
Her talent for clothes is beginning to pay dividends, she reports, 
and with an income assured men may come and men may go so 
far as she is concerned. But, as to this commission that Mrs. 
Boucicault would assign her— 

“Kitty,” the older woman frankly asks, “will you do this for 
me? Take him away from the girl?” 

“T thought your religion was hands off?” 

“It is. But it doesn’t work when it comes home. She’s my 
own grandchild.” 


Mrs. Boucitcautt—I’ve got to keep her from going to the dogs 
before the first of October. 

Kitty—Why the first of October? 

Mrs. Boucicautt—She’s going to marry a nice boy the first 
of October—an awfully nice boy. He’s here too. They’ve got 
everything in common to make a go of it—when—bing—out of 
the blue she takes this shameless damnable passion for this man. 

Kirry—You don’t think you can do anything about that— 
do you? 
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Mrs. Boucicautt—That’s why I sent for you. 

Kirry—You never seemed like an old woman to me before, 
Bouci—not a bit. Always as fresh and open minded about life 
as— 

Mrs. Boucicautt—Shut up. I’m not talking about life, ’m 
talking about my own granddaughter. 

Kirtry—Oh, well then, of course you can’t be expected to use 
your common sense at all. 

Mrs. Boucicautt—She’s in a kind of danger I don’t want to 
recognize—but I’m frightened, Kitty. I want to beat her over 
the head and make her behave, but I’m pretending I don’t see 
anything. Now the best thing that could possibly happen is for 
you to take the man. 

Kitty—lI’m tremendously flattered that you think I could get 
a man away from a stunning young thing like that—but even if 
T could, don’t you know the sooner she finds out everything for 
herself—the sooner she loses her romantic illusions—the happier 
and safer she’s going to be? 

Mrs. Boucicautt—lI’m not so sure. Women are getting 
everything they think they want now, but are they any happier 
than when they used to stay at home—with their romantic illu- 
sions—and let men fool them? 

Krrty—At least they’re more intelligent. That’s one thing 
I refuse to be—a happy fool. 

Mrs. Boucicautt—Un! Id like to live another fifty years— 
without the bother of living—to see this thing through. Ive 
watched a long procession of men, women and morals through 
three generations. I’m seventy-six, and I don’t know anything. 

Kitty—That’s why you’re so wise, dearest. 

Mrs. Boucitcautt—I always knew my husband wasn’t faith- 
ful to me, but I lived in hell with him for fifty years because 
divorce wasn’t respectable. My only daughter had three divorces 
—which I was tickled to death to see her get—and there’s my 
grandchild in the middle of this modern moral revolution and I’m 
helpless—can’t do a thing for her. She’s grown up before I 
knew it—dumped herself in my lap and this thing has happened 
right under my nose. 

Kirry—Then for Heaven’s sake, let it happen. Let it alone. 

Mrs. BoucicauLt—No—by God—lI won’t. She’s got to walk 
up that aisle a perfectly decent girl if I have to lock her up 
till— 

Kitry—Now see here, Bouci. I don’t think I’m clever enough 
for this job if it’s as important as all that. 
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Mrs. BoucicauLtt—You can do it if you want to. Didn’t 
I see you take the Russian away from the Italian princess before 
she even knew it? 

Kirty—I didn’t take him away. I just borrowed him for 
the week-end. Who else is here besides your piéce de résistance? 

Mrs. Boucicautt—I can’t remember. I never see any one 
till tea. From then on to midnight is as much as I can stand of 
any guests. 

Kitry—You don’t care what they do after midnight—just so 
they let you alone. 

Mrs. Boucicautt—Not a bit! 


As the house party assembles Kitty is introduced. First to 
Townley Town who is “forty, tall, plain and charming; not very 
vivid, not very weak; indestructible in-his inscrutable agreeable- 
ness.” 

“How do you do,” smiles Kitty. “Oh, you magnificent, long- 
legged Britishers. I’ve been avoiding you in Paris—but you are 
wonderful—aren’t you?” 

“Yes, we are—aren’t we?” 

A wasted approach on Kitty’s part, as it turns out. Townley 
isn’t the man. Townley is only a sort of professional guest, sub- 
ject to “Bouci’s” call that she is a man shy. 

Next comes Bruce Keen—“young, tall and good looking in a 
fresh, straightforward way’”—looking for Dierdre. 

“This is Bruce Keen,” admits Townley, when the introduction 
is forced upon him; “young, handsome and very much in demand 
both with the upper bums and the best people. But by Monday 
morning you'll find me very much more satisfactory.” 

“Do you think that’s clever?” scowls Bruce. 

“T didn’t hear him,” coos Kitty. “I was looking at you. How 
magnificent you long-legged Americans are! I’ve been avoiding 
you in Paris—but you—” 

Only Bruce is mystified by the laugh that follows. 

Now there is a flurry of tea, highballs and epigrams. Kitty 
has moved out to the porch and is more or less surrounded by 
the men. Madge Livingstone drifts in. She is “possibly thirty- 
eight—looking younger—tall and frail and beautiful in a pale 
patrician way. She is now wearing something diaphanous and 
trailing, which adds to her illusiveness. She moves with a slow 
grace and slight hauteur.” 

Mrs. Livingstone has been spending a languid day, listening 
a good part of the time to Wallace Grainger read aloud. Wallace 
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has such a good mind and writes such clever books Mrs. Living- 
stone is quite proud of having been his inspiration these last ten 
years. 

Now Mr. Grainger joins the group. ‘He is about forty. A 
man with a great deal of manner—the perfection of which seems 
trying to make up for lost enthusiasms. He is wearing flannels 
and is in most perfect style. He carries a paper novel and paper 
knife.” 

Kitty is still on the terrace chatting and laughing with the 
men. Mrs. Livingstone, having been told that Kitty is a Mrs. 
Courtland Brown from California, has been struck with the fact 
that not only does Boucicault appear to be “going in for Browns” 
this season, but that Dierdre also appears to have taken a sud- 
den fancy to a charming gentleman of the same name. 

And then Bob Brown appears. He has a sofa pillow poised, 
ready to add his bit to the present comfort of Mrs. Livingstone, 
when he hears Kitty laugh. He is for the moment visibly par- 
alyzed with wonder. 

A moment later Kitty and the others have come in from the 
terrace, and Mrs. Boucicault is presenting her newest guest. 

“You two Browns must know each other,” she is saying. ‘‘Mr. 
Bob Brown this is Mrs. Courtland Brown.” 

There is a sufficient pause to attract Mrs. Boucicault’s atten- 
tion as Bob and Kitty quite frankly stare at each other. Then 
Kitty catches her breath and the situation is saved. 

“How wonderful you long-legged Americans are!” she says. 
“T’ve been avoiding you in Paris, but it 7s wonderful to see you 
again.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

“Don’t flatter yourself too much,” laughs Townley Town. 
“She thinks we all have long legs.” 


Kitty—Has anybody got a cigarette? (The three men near 
her offer her one.) Oh, not three. That’s my unlucky number. 
The third of June was my wedding day, to-day is the third of 
August, and three years ago—thanks. (Taking a cigarette from 
one, and a light from another.) 

Bos (not taking his eyes away from Kitry)—What were you 
going to say—Mrs. Brown? Did anything unlucky happen to 
you three years ago? 

Kitty (as WALLACE lights her cigarette)—I thought so then. 
Ive grown wiser since. Have you ever been in California, Mr. 
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Brown? I keep thinking I’ve seen you some place. (Moving 
a little towards Bos.) 

Bos—Yes—I have—but I don’t seem to remember the Court- 
land Browns. 

Kitry—Courtland was my maiden name. I took it back after 
my divorce, of course, and I’m crazy about it. Mrs. Courtland 
Brown. Not bad, eh? 

TowNLEY—No—if one must be a Brown—Courtland cer- 
tainly helps. 

Kittry—That’s the way I feel about it. Perhaps you don’t 
mind being Brown. I did, horribly. 

Bos—You seem to have got rid of it pretty successfully. 

Kitty—Where’s that nice girl you were telling me about, 
Boucicault? 

Mrs. Boucicautt—Where is she, Bob? 

Bos—I left her in the pool. She wouldn’t come out. 

Mance (still on the sofa)—I’m Madge Livingstone, Mrs. 
Brown. Nobody seems to be introducing us. 

Kitty (going to MavcE with gracious charm and putting out 
her hand)—Oh, how do you do. 

MapcEe—I’ve been admiring you. 

Kitty—How nice! I’m grateful! 

Mrs. Bouctcautt—Go get your tea, Bob. (Bos, staring at 
Kitty, doesn’t hear.) Don’t stand around looking indefinite, 
Bob! Tea! 

Bosp—What? Oh—yes—thanks. I'll have about the longest 
drink of Scotch I’ve ever had in my life—I think. (He goes to 
the tea table.) 

Kitty (watching him as he goes)—There’s something 
strangely familiar about that man. 

TowNLEy—I dare say all Browns have something in common. 


Dierdre is the last to be introduced to Kitty, and their mutual 
admiration is immediately spoken. Kitty, particularly interested 
in the plans for Dierdre’s wedding, recalls that she, too, was 
married in a little church, in the spring, when everything was 
just beginning instead of dying, and it was the most perfect of 
Junes. 

She must have been a perfect bride, Bob Brown suggests, and 
Kitty is ready to agree with him. She believed it all then, the 
holy sacrament and everything. 

“There never was such sunshine as it fell across the altar. 
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There never were such flowers—and such bridesmaids. They 
wore large soft hats and green tulle frocks. Darlings—every one 
of them. They all have their divorces now.” They all laugh a 
little, with the exception of Bob and Madge. 

Bob is curious about the bridegroom, too. Was he also satis- 
factory—at the time? 

“He was the most perfect part of it,” promptly admits Kitty. 
“And I was more in love than any girl—any place—ever was.” 

Kitty is inclined to believe, however, that it is time for a change 
in the old-fashioned marriage customs. Dierdre and Bruce 
should be smart enough to evolve something new—‘‘some grace- 
ful arrangement with all the little annoying things like love and 
fidelity entirely left out. It’s absolutely fatal to marry the ones 
we are in love with.” 

Now Kitty thinks she would like to take a walk and see the 
grounds. She doesn’t mind much whether she walks with Mr. 
Town or Mr, Grainger. She would, of course, like to accept Mr. 
Brown’s invitation, but unfortunately the others had spoken 
first. Kitty is really having a gorgeous time, she admits to Bob. 
The unexpectedness of everything is so thrilling... . 

Kitty and Wallace Grainger are seeing the grounds. . . . Mrs. 
Boucicault and Townley Town have followed after. . . . Dierdre 
and Bruce Keen can’t hit upon anything to do except quarrel. 

It seems to Bruce that Dierdre is especially hard to please of 
late, and not at all keen about being with him or talking with 
him. And yet he is just as keen about her as ever. As a matter 
of fact Bruce is as jealous as a pup of this Brown guy and about 
convinced that Dierdre is making a congenital idiot of herself. 
They are still arguing the question when Kitty comes back to 
change her shoes for a longer walk, and Bob Brown follows her 
in from the terrace. 


Bos—Mrs. Brown—I’m awfully anxious to ask you something 
about California—if you'll be good enough to give me just a 
minute. 

WALLACE (who has followed Kitty in)—I'll come right back 
and wait for you here. 

DiERDRE (rising)—Is this going to be a secret conference? 
Do you want us to go? 

Bruce—Yes, he does. Come on with me—if you can bear it. 
(Giving DIERDRE @ push as they go off across the terrace to the 
right.) 
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Bos (after a@ pause)—Why did you do this absurd thing? 
Why didn’t you say who we are—at once? 

Kitty—Why didn’t you? 

Bos—lI couldn’t speak. It was— 

Kitry—Neither could I. It was all so quick. If we’d blurted 
it out at once—but we didn’t—and it’s infinitely better this way. 
Much more graceful. 

Bos—lIt’s ridiculous. I’m going to tell them now. 

Kitty—Oh, no, you’re not. I refuse to be made a—con- 
spicuous. It’s done now—and much more comfortable this way 
—for everybody. Why spoil everybody’s week-end about a 
thing that is of no importance really? We were bound to run 
into each other, some time, some place. 

Bos—I don’t like it. There’s no reason in the world why we 
shouldn’t tell them. 

Kitry—There’s no reason in the world why we should. What 
possible difference can it make to anybody in any way? It will 
only be for such a little while. Any hostess would be grateful 
to us for keeping still—especially this one. 

Bos—Do you want me to go in town? 

Kitty (turning back to look at Bos)—And leave this nice 
girl? How absurd! 

Bop—sShe’s going to marry the boy. 

Kitty—Oh, surely not. 

Bos—What? 

Kitty—That half baked boy? He isn’t up to her. She’s 
ready for life. She’s gorgeous. I must tell you something. 
Bouci sent for me to take you away from her. Now you know 
that’s rather good. (She laughs.) 

Bos—You can’t be as hard as you seem. 

Kitry—You didn’t expect me to be soft—did you? 

Bosp—yYou’re making them misunderstand you. They think 
you’re a hard boiled woman of the world—to put it mildly. Is 
that what you want them to think? 

Kitty—TI think it’s all a very amusing situation myself. For 
goodness’ sake, let’s be gay about it. 

Bos—I refuse to accept the situation. It’s uncomfortable and 
absurd. 

Kitty—lIf this is uncomfortable what would it be if you told? 
Curiosity—watching. Why did it happen?—Who began it? 
What was it?—Feeling so sorry for me because I lost you. 

Bos—Oh— 
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Kirry—Spoiling the girl’s fun. 

Bos—Absurd. 

Kitty (with sudden fire)—I won’t have it all brought back. 
It’s a very trivial thing to ask—it seems to me. I do ask it. 
I—I shall leave at once if you’re going to do it. 

Bos—lIf you put it that way—I won't. 

Kitty—Thanks. 

WALLACE (coming back from the hall)—I hope I haven’t kept 
you waiting? 

Kitty (after a slight pause—remembering)—Oh—my shoes. 
I won’t be a minute. (She gets her coat from the piano quickly 
and crosses ta the hall entrance.) Mr. Brown and I have found 
a distant relation—by marriage—but very distant. (Ske goes off 
quickly as the curtain falls.) 


ACT Til 


Dinner is about over the Sunday evening following when 
Madge Livingstone, having abruptly left the table, followed by 
Wallace Grainger, storms out into Mrs. Boucicault’s living room. 

Mrs. Livingstone, judging from her remarks, has stood about 
all she can stand. She doesn’t mind the other men acting as 
though they had never seen anything like Kitty Brown before, 
but she does most seriously object to Wallace acting that way. 
If she is no longer his inspiration, Mrs. Livingstone points out, 
then no part of their beautiful friendship is justified. 

Mrs. Boucicault and Dierdre follow Mrs. Livingstone and Mr. 
Grainger. Mrs. Boucicault comes to hurry the arrangement of 
the bridge tables on the terrace. If they are to play at all they 
had better get started. Dierdre’s interest at the moment is di- 
vived. She is lost in admiration of the executive ability of her 
grandmother and she finds the liqueurs and highballs on a side- 
table appealing to her mood. It is the highball that adds a touch 
to her loquaciousness as well as her frankness. She lets Mrs. 
Boucicault know that she (Dierdre) is fully aware of the con- 
spiracy to bring Kitty Brown to the house party to turn Bob 
Brown’s attention from other interests. She not only knows all 
about it, but she is greatly amused that it is not working. 

pepe forgetting who you are,” sharply suggests Mrs. Bouci- 
cault. 

“I know damn well who I am,” answers Dierdre. ‘“That’s why 
I’m going to manage my own business.” And she storms out on 
to the terrace. 
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Mrs. Boucicault is slightly upset by her granddaughter’s atti- 
tude, but not enough to accept Mrs. Livingstone’s sympathy. 
Neither her sympathy nor her advice. And as for Mrs. Living- 
stone being shocked—that’s all poppycock! 

“Don’t pose with me, Madge,” snaps Mrs. Boucicault. ‘She’s 
the only one of the whole pack I care a thing about. I love her. 
I’ve actually been fool enough to let myself love her. I’d begun 
to have some pride in her. I’d begun to think the good old stock 
was coming out.. Why did this thing have to hit her? Why? 
And no matter what happens I can’t blame her. I blame myself 
and my respectable friends and the disrespectable things they are 
doing.” 

With this relief Mrs. Boucicault takes a tiny cigar from her 
case, borrows a light from Bob Brown, and recovers at least a 
moderate degree of amiability. 

Now they are all in from the dining-room. Dierdre carries a 
cup of coffee in one hand and a highball in the other. The coffee 
is for her grandmother and the highball for herself. Nor will 
she let Bob take it away from her. 

Kitty is surrounded by the men, as usual. Townley Town, 
Bruce Keen and Wallace Grainger hang upon her recollections 
of certain Paris music hall singers. This takes them to the piano 
where they get more fun than harmony out of their effort to 
duplicate the more popular songs. 

Dierdre is still defiant. She has no interest in a swim in the 
pool, now or later, with Bruce. Nor will she “talk things out” 
with him about Bob Brown. If they were to try to talk now they 
would only ball things up. For the present she wants to be let 
alone. 

And Kitty Brown refuses to talk things out with Bob. There 
may be many things he wants to ask her, as he insists, but she 
can’t imagine herself answering any of them. She quite de- 
liberately discourages every effort Bob makes toward a better 
understanding. 

There is no lessening of Dierdre’s interest in Bob, however. 
She has managed now to get him to herself, as Kitty leaves him. 


D1ERDRE—Let’s hop in the pool after awhile. It’s so beastly 
hot. 

Bozs—Is it? I don’t think so. 

DrerpRE—Oh—you don’t need the pool to cool off. Why the 
sudden drop in temperature? 

Bos—All your imagination. 
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DrierpreE—Am I as dark and glowing and mysterious as ever? 

Bos—Yow’re marvellous. 

DIERDRE—What are you looking at? (As he glances at 
Kitty.) 

Bos—lI’m looking at you. 

Drerpre (lifting her face close to his)—And I’m looking at 
you, darling—and seeing the most wonderful things in the world. 

Bos (touching her highball glass)—Isn’t that enough? 

DrErDRE—Don’t be so paternal. Come on. You need one 
yourself. (DIERDRE goes out—Bops follows her.) 

Kitty—Townie, are you trying to persuade me you’ve fallen 
in love with me or is this just your week-end charm? 

Mrs. BoucicauLt (coming down to Kitty)—Go on, Town- 
ley. 

TowNLey (rising)—Where shall I go? 

Mrs. Boucicautt—Go to hell. 

Kitty (calling to TowN Ley as he goes)—And if you return 
—bring me some very hot coffee. (TowNLEy goes onto the ter- 
race to the table to get the coffee.) 

Mrs. Boucitcautt (suddenly flaring at Kitty)—Why don’t 
you do what I want you to do? Get Bob Brown away from 
Dierdre? 

Kitty (rising quickly)—Really, Bouci, this is rather disgust- 
ing. You’re putting a ridiculous thing up to me—an impossible 
thing. 

Mrs. Boucicautt—Your're efficient enough with the others. 
Why are you so mulish about it? This is the first time I’ve seen 
you even speak to Bob. I’ve been watching Dierdre. I heard 
something she said to him just now. Help me, Kitty. 

Kitty—I’ve been watching her too. She is in love with him. 
Why on earth don’t you let them alone? Isn’t your Bob Brown 
as good as the other one for her to marry—better—since he’s 
the one she really wants? 

Mrs. Boucicautt—He hasn’t the slightest intention of marry- 
ing her—and she’s throwing herself at him. Hot headed young 
daredevil! Anything could happen. I’m frightened, Kitty. 
(TOWNLEY comes back with a cup of coffee.) What is it, Town- 
ley? Go away. Go away and mind your own business. 

TowntEY—This is my business. Don’t snort at me, angel. 
I was sent for this. 


Mrs. Boucicault is still having considerable trouble getting her 
bridge started. She manages to herd some of her prospective 
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partners toward the terrace, but loses others in the process. Now 
she finds Wallace Grainger trying desperately to recite a bit of 
poetry to Kitty Brown. And with Wallace started for the game 
Townley Town holds Kitty back while he tries as desperately to 
get her to promise to go to dinner with him in town as soon as 
they shall both get back. Now Townley has heard his hostess’s 
call and only Bob is left with Kitty. 

“The situation is getting more amusing every minute,” ob- 
serves Kitty. “Isn’t it?” 


Bos—No. I don’t think it is. It’s getting more ridiculous 
every minute. We ought to have told them in the first place. 
Let’s tell them now. It would clear the whole atmosphere. 

Kitty—The atmosphere doesn’t need clearing. Surely you 
aren’t embarrassed—are you? Don’t let my being here make 
the slightest difference to you in any way. 

Bos—About Dierdre—you mean? 

Kitry—About anything. 

Bos—You don’t think I’m in love with her? 

Kitty—Aren’t you? I’m no judge—of that. 

Bos—And you don’t think for a minute she’s—it’s anything 
serious with her? 

Kitry—Oh—isn’t it? I should have said it was something 
very serious. But perhaps I’m no judge of that either. 

Bos—Yow’re implying a lot—but you surely don’t think I was 
skunk enough to go after her. 

Kitty (moving away)—And you surely don’t think you have 
to explain anything to me. 

Bos—lI want you to know how it is. I was flirting with her— 
a little—a little too much—perhaps—before you came—but 
seeing you has made me stop. 

Kitty—Oh—sorry. (Half turning back to him.) But Vil 
be gone in the morning—and it will be just as though I’d never 
been here at all. (Starting again to go.) 

Bos—Wait—please. 

Kitty—Yes? 

Bos—lI’m not going to ask to see the children—though I want 
to—horribly. 

Kitty (having looked at him quickly with startled wistful 
eyes—and speaking with difficulty) —Bob—it is better for them 
to know only one side—even if that side is-—me. 

Bop—Are they well? 
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Kitty—Very. Robert is getting to be more like you every 
minute. And Katherine is marvellous. 

Bos (looking at her eagerly and moving a little towards her) 
—Like you? 

Kitty—Yes, only more so. 

Bos—I hope she’ll be just exactly like you—just exactly—as 
you were, I mean. 

Kitty—She won’t, I assure you. She'll be much more in- 
telligent—and much more prepared. I believe in preparedness. 

Bos—yYou’re changed, Kitty. 

Kitty—I hope so. Three years of Paris ought to improve 
any woman. 

Bos—You seem to have had a pretty good time. 

Kittry—I’ve been awfully lucky in the people I’ve known. 
Gay, delightful people. 

Bos—Like these, you mean? 

Kitry—Um—all sorts. 

Bos—tTell me some more. You might sit down a minute at 
least. What have you actually been doing—all this time? (She 
hesitates in a long pause and then sits on the sofa back of her. 
Bos brings the arm chair and sits before Kitty.) 

Kitty—lI’ve been working hard, too. 

Bos—At what? 

Kitty—Clothes. I’ve made a good connection with a firm in 
Paris, and I’m going to have a shop out home. 

Bos—What? 

Kitty—Yes. It will keep me going back and forth, which 
I shall adore. I can stand one place because I’ll always know 
I’m going to the other. 

Bosp—Um. There’s something in that—possibly. Though 
the further I go the more I see I’d like to stay put—once I get 
in the right place. 

Kirty—Are there any right places? 

Bos—There’s just one—for me. But I’m not in it. (Kirry 
is about to rise. He goes on quickly.) Well—and— 

Kitty—I think that’s about all—except that in a little while 
I shan’t have to have any more alimony—I can take care of the 
children myself. 

Bos—You'll do nothing of the kind. 

Kitty—Certainly I will. 

Bos—Welll see about that. 

Kitty—There’s something about one’s own money—making 
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it and spending it—that has—I know now how a man feels— 
only—he takes it for granted—and it’s a new thrill to me. 

Bos—And when you're not working? 

Kitty—Like you I’ve been amusing myself with anything and 
everything that came my way. I know how a man feels about 
that too. 

Bos—You’re very glib but I don’t know just what you mean. 
What—do you—exactly? 


Dierdre’s return interrupts them. Being a little more sus- 
picious than usual Dierdre is beginning to think that perhaps 
Kitty is trying to vamp Bob, though she hesitates to believe 
she would even if she could. 

The wind on the terrace has driven the bridge players inside, 
and now again there is considerable confusion and not a little 
sarcasm spent upon the reorganization of the tables. The play 
is no sooner started than one table, at least, is decidedly upset by 
the talkative Dierdre. Her association with the liquor wagon 
becomes more noticeable by the minute, and when she has some 
little difficulty separating the hearts from the jumping spades 
it is, Madge Livingstone insists, time to find out whether they 
are playing bridge or what. 

Even being dummy does not help Dierdre. It gives her an 
opportunity, rather, to pick up her conversation with Kitty. 
She wants to tell Kitty just why she was sent for—to take Bob 
away from her. But it can’t be done. That much she wants to 
say and does say, and neither Bob nor Bruce nor her grand- 
mother can keep her quiet. 

“Bruce,” demands Mrs. Boucicault, sharply, “take her out 
of the room.” 

“Why should I leave the room?” indignantly demands Dierdre. 
“I’m a great deal more decent than anybody in it.” 


Kitty (lifting her head quickly and throwing her cards on 
the table)—I don’t think there’s any doubt about that. Why 
don’t we all leave the room—in the order of our sins? 

TOWNLEY—That’s a good idea. I’ll start the procession. (He 
goes up towards the terrace—stopping as Kitty speaks.) 

Kitty—I'll come next. (She goes up—stopping as DIERDRE 
calls out.) 

Drerpre—But, Kitty—I want you to know. 

Bruce (in low tone to DiERDRE—standing above her)— 
Dierdre—please. 
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DrerprE—I can’t help it, Bruce. (BRucE turns away quickly 
and goes onto the terrace.) 

Mrs. Boucicautt—You’ve disgraced yourself, Dierdre. 

Kitty—Why do you say that, Bouci? She’s only telling the 
truth. I think it’s delightful. 

Drerpre—Gran thinks I’m tight. (Her head drops a little over 
the back of the chair.) 

Kitty (going to DrrrpRE)—Just chatty—aren’t you? I am 
too—when I’ve had a drink or two. If this had been me—in- 
stead of you—my word—the things I could have told about the 
first time I fell in love. Couldn’t you, Mr. Brown? 

Bos (standing at the left of the table)—I don’t think any- 
body would be interested. 

Kitry—Oh, it’s always amusing. Why don’t we make it an 
“T confess” game—and cross our hearts to be as honest as 
Dierdre? How many times has it been the first time with you, 
Townie? 

TowNLEY—Well—a— You'll have to give me a few minutes 
to think. 

Kitty—While he’s thinking—will you, Madge? May I call 
you Madge? We're all getting so cosy and real now. 

Mapcre—I find this excessively disagreeable, Mrs. Brown. 

D1ERDRE—Bob, you tell Kitty how it is with us. 

Bos—Don’t, Dierdre! 

DrerpRE—You wouldn’t take him away from me, would you, 
Kitty? You mustn’t now. 

Kitty—No danger of that—is there, Mr. Brown? 

Mrs. Boucicautt—Dierdre, leave this room! 

DrerprE—No! I want to tell— 

Kitry—Come on, dear. Come outside and tell me. I know 
just how you feel. How could you resist Bob. 

Mrs. Boucicautt—Katherine! Are you upholding Dierdre? 

Kitty—Ill do my best. She’s a little tall for me. 

BoucicauLt—Katherine, I’m ashamed of you. 

Kitty—That’s good, Bouci. I’m ashamed of you, too. You’ve 
been very naughty with your heavy intrigue. I told you I wasn’t 
clever enough for this job. 

Bos—What job? 

Kirry—Oh, to get you, and have you and hold you, forever. 

Mapvce—Boucicault, I can’t stand this brazenness! 

Kitty—Now if it were Wallie you wanted me to take away 
from somebody—there’s no telling what might have happened. 
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(She smiles at WattaceE—much to his excited embarrassment— 
and turns toward the terrace as the curtain falls.) 


An hour later Kitty Brown walks out from her bedroom onto 
a balcony flooded with moonlight. She is wearing a charming 
dressing robe into which Perkins has helped her and she is ready 
for the night. In the morning she will have her coffee at-8, she 
warns Perkins, and thus be ready for an early train into town. 

In the shadows below the balcony the glow of a cigarette is 
seen. Behind the cigarette is Townley Town. Before Kitty 
can stop him he is on the stairs at the end of the balcony and is 
coming up. They are creaky stairs and apparently none too 
safe, but Townley manages them. At the top he quiets Kitty’s 
further protests by pulling her down on the top step beside him. 

Townley’s intentions are apparent but his manners are re- 
strained. He has, he admits, fallen quite in love with Kitty 
and he is greatly cheered as to the possibilities by her frank ad- 
mission that she finds him a most agreeable person. Kitty is 
different, Townley admits. He feels fearfully sorry for Bob 
Brown, being pursued as he undoubtedly is by Dierdre. It isn’t 
the women who pursue men that are the most attractive. It is 
the women who keep them wondering, as Kitty has kept Town- 
ley wondering. 

Now he is of a mind to find out exactly where he stands. Nor 
will he take gracefully the suggestion that he had better be 
going. He has followed Kitty to the door of her room and is 
eagerly bent upon having a good-night kiss. Kitty refuses him 
when suddenly the shutters of the French windows in an ad- 
joining room are thrown open and Bob Brown walks out upon 
the balcony. 

Kitty is as quick as the shutters, however, and with a push 
she shoves Townley into her room and closes the door. 


Bos—Kitty! 

Kitty—Oh—it’s your room! Fancy that! 

Bos—Kitty, you don’t believe anything that girl said— 
(Kitty shakes her head at Bos.) What’s the matter? No one 
can hear us. There’s no one about. I don’t know what she 
told you, but you’ve got to know I haven’t done anything you 
could object to. 

Kitty (calling) —Townley—did you find the cigarettes? Come 
out. (A pause. TOWNLEY comes out.) ‘That’s Mr. Brown’s 
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room. Isn’t it amusing? (Zo Bos.) We were wondering. 
We’ve been sitting on the steps—smoking—to keep the mos- 
quitoes away. They’re awfully bad to-night—aren’t they? The 
vines, I s’pose. Mr. Townley was just going. Perhaps you'll 
stay now. Perhaps you'll bring out some chairs, Mr. Brown? 
(The men stare at each other amazed—embarrassed.) No? 
Oh—well—I'll see you to-morrow night, Townie. Better ring 
me up in the afternoon at three—sharp. I'll be awfully busy 
all day. What? 

Towney (after a slight pause)—I’m afraid I don’t under- 
stand quite. 

Kirtty—yYou will. I shall have something frightfully amusing 
to tell you at dinner. Good night. 

TownLEv—It seems Boucicault’s scheme did work then. 

Kitty—Not at all. At least not her way. That’s what Vl 
tell you about. It’s unbelievably funny. 

TowNLey (coldly)—I see. 

Kirty—Oh, do you! You don’t in the least. This seems to 
be rather too staggering for you. Don’t be melodramatic I beg. 
If you want me to dine with you ring me up. If you don’t— 
don’t. Good night. 

TOWNLEY—At three—sharp. Good night. Good night, 
Brown. (Bos doesn’t speak.) 

Kitty (putting her hand out impulsively to TowNLEY)— 
Yowre a darling. (Towniry takes Kitty’s hand for an in- 
stant—and goes down the steps.) 

Bos—What does it all mean? 

Kitty—All what? Townley on my balcony? That ought 
not to need an interpretation—for you. 

Bos—What? 

Kirry—Yes. Good night. (She starts to go.) 

Bos—lIs it—what it looks like? 

Kitry—Nothing very novel about it—is there? 

Bos—wWhat was he doing in your room? 

Kirry—That’s a very naive question—for you. How silly it 
all is. I’m going to bed. Good night. 

Bos—kKitty! 

Kirry—yYes? 

Bos—lIt’s horrible! I can’t believe it. It isn’t you 

Kitry—I don’t think you know much about what is—or isn’t 
—me. 

Bos—I do. You can’t have changed like this. It simply is 
not possible. 
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Kitty—Why not? 

Bos—Are you doing this sort of thing all the time? God— 
what are you laughing at? 

Kitty—lIt’s so funny! 

Bos—No it isn’t! I want you to know I’ve absolutely done 
nothing wrong towards Dierdre Lessing. I’m horribly sorry and 
ashamed about the whole thing downstairs—and you’ve got to 
tell me exactly what you mean by this. In the name of heaven, 
why did you let that man come up here! Is he— 


At which moment Dierdre Lessing walks out of Bob Brown’s 
room and joins Bob and Kitty on the balcony. She, too, is 
plainly suspicious. She is, however, willing to stand by what she 
has done. She has meant everything she has said and she has 
come to talk things over with Bob. Bob’s idea that Kitty should 
chaperone Dierdre back to her room, in case some one else might 
be moving about, strikes her as being decidedly amusing. 

Now that she is there Dierdre wants to put her problem up to 
Kitty. She is engaged to Bruce, but she is crazy about Bob. 
What would Kitty do if she were in her place? 

“Tf I were in your place,” Kitty answers, quite seriously, “I’m 
sure I would marry Bob. (Bos turns to watch Kitty.) Id 
believe that he was the one man for me—and that I’d be the one 
woman for him—always. I’d believe that nothing could ever 
change him. That’s the way I know I’d feel about Bob—but 
I suppose you’re much too intelligent for that.” 

But that isn’t at all what Bob wants. He never has thought of 
Dierdre in that way, he insists, even in the face of her denials 
that he was confessedly crazy about her before Kitty arrived. 
That’s it! Dierdre decides. It is Kitty who has worked this 
change in Bob. She has taken him. That’s what their being 
there together and alone means! 

Bob would tell Dierdre of his relation to Kitty, but Kitty will 
not have that. It is better that Dierdre should believe what she 
wants to. It is better, anyway, if she is in love with Bob that 
she find out his unworthiness before rather than after she marries 
him. And Dierdre, believing the worst, leaves them. 

Bob is furious at the thought that Dierdre will think what she 
does of Kitty. He will not have that. He will clear the whole 
thing up the first thing in the morning. 

If he does he will spoil everything, insists Kitty. As it is the 
plan has worked just as Mrs. Boucicault wanted it to and no 
one is hurt. It is an easy way out for Bob. Kitty is not sure that 
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she has not had quite a kick out of it herself. So why not let 
matters stand. 


Bos—Kitty, I’m more in love with you than I ever was in my 
life. 

Kirty—Oh—Mr. Brown, this is so sudden. 

Bos—lI adore you. 

Kitty—It’s the moon. 

Bos (taking her by the shoulders and turning her towards 
him)—Stop this. Look at me. Talk to me like—like— 

Kitty—Like what? 

Bos—Like your own honest-to-God self. You haven’t said a 
real thing to me since you came. 

Kitty (getting away from him)—I don’t know any real things 
—do you? 

Bos—Stop bluffing and hedging. I love you! Doesn’t that 
mean anything to you at all? 

Kitty—Yes, that I’m something new to you. 

Bos—How much does this Townley thing mean? 

Kitty—Nothing in particular. Only that you’re not used to 
seeing other men aware of me. 

Bos—lI’m not used to seeing other men treating you as though 
they had a right to—to— 

Kitty—To what? 

Bos—To come up here. 

Kitry—Townley had a perfect right to come up here. I in- 
vited him. 

Bos—God, Kitty, I can’t stand this. What does it mean? 

Kitty—It means I like him. 

Bos—And what else? 

Kittry—I don’t know what else—yet. 

Bos—How far has it gone? 

Kitty—Just as far as—as— 

Bos—As—what? 

Kitty—As the door. 

Bos—Are you in love with him? 

Kirry—I always like to think I’m in love with somebody. 

Bos—Is there nothing left of what you used to feel for me? 
Is every bit of it gone? 

Kirtyv—Every little bit. 

Bos—Is it? 

Kirryv—Do you think I’m a fool? I’ve filled my life with 
other things. 
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Bos—What things? 

Kirty—Things—things—to take the place of the ones I used 
to think were everything and found were nothing. 

Bos—What about you—yourself? What’s become of that? 

Kitty—I find myself a much easier person to live with than 
I used to be. I don’t take myself as seriously as I used to. 

Bos—Oh, Kitty, you were the sweetest thing in the world, 
and you still are. 

Kitty—Was I? I don’t remember. 

Bozs—I don’t believe you’ve changed. You’re the same ador- 
able thing I loved, and you’re even more so now. Kitty, I—I— 

Kitty—No—no—Bob. 

Bos (drawing her close in his arms)—Please—please—darling. 

Kitry—Oh, no—Bob, not that. 

Bos—I can’t help it, Kitty. Why can’t I have you again? 
(He kisses her.) 

Kitty—It’s over—it’s finished. (Getting away from him.) 

Bos (after a pause in a low, hard tone)—Is there anybody 
else? 

Kitty—Yes. Why not? 

Bos—lIs this the way you’ve been living? Have there been 
other men? Have you—have you— 

Kitry—And if I have, what of it? (She stops as a soft 
whistle is heard from below.) 

WALLACE (not seen in the darkness)—Kitty, are you there? 

Kitty (fo Bop)—Well—we’re both having a busy evening— 
aren’t we? It’s Wallie. Hello, lovely night, isn’t it? (Looking 
over the railing.) 

WatiLace—I want to say a poem to you. 

Kitry—I’m dying to hear it—but you can’t now. Somebody 
else is here. 


WALLACE—Oh. 
Kitty— Sorry. Ring me up at three o’clock to-morrow— 
sharp. 


WaLitace—At three sharp. 

Kitty—Perhaps J’ll have dinner with you to-morrow night. 

WaLiace—Thanks. 

Kitty—Good night. 

WALLACE (softly)—Good night. 

Kitty (after a slight pause)—Well—I don’t expect anybody 
else—but perhaps you do—Mr. Brown. Good night. (She goes 
in as the curtain falls.) 
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ACT III 


At 9 o’clock next morning Mrs. Boucicault’s week-end guests 
are variously preparing to depart. Dierdre, the shock of the 
previous evening’s experience still upon her, is trying to avoid 
Bruce Keen, who insists upon following her wherever it may be 
she intends going. Dierdre, on the other hand, is equally de- 
termined to be by herself. Her impulse is to jump in a car and 
ride and ride until she is far away from everybody and where 
she can think. 

As for her feelings toward Bob Brown, she is not sure what 
they are, either. Of course Kitty Brown had won him away 
from her. Dierdre couldn’t hope to compete with that type of 
woman. But what did that matter? What if she had found 
them alone on Kitty’s balcony? She is still desperately inter- 
ested in Bob. 


DrErpRE—If he came down here right now and asked me to 
go away with him—I’d go. 

Bruce—You wouldn't. 

DrERDRE—I would. 

Bruce—You're not in love with him. It’s just a—an—in- 
fatuation. 

DrIERDRE—Whatever it is I’ve got it. 

Bruce (touching D1ERDRE’s shoulder and sitting on the seat 
at left of the sofa)—-You'll get over it. Ive been that way— 
lots of times. 

Drerpre—Of course you have. But I haven’t. It means 
something to me. 

Bruce—Not a thing. Not a damn thing. If you threw your- 
self away on that man you’d want to kill yourself afterwards. 

DiERDRE—Applesauce! 

Bruce (leaning towards her over the back of the sofa)— 
Dierdre—dearest—I want to see you through this. Believe me 
there’s nothing in it but what you'll be terribly sorry for—and 
ashamed of afterwards. 

DrerprE—Awfully wise—aren’t you? 

Bruce—You bet I’m wise. I want to marry you. I love you. 
I want to make it the—the greatest ever—and we could, too—if 
you’d— 

DrrrprRE—Yes—why do you want to marry me? Why do you 
love me? (Breaking a little.) I think it’s perfectly marvellous 
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that you do, Bruce—but why?—It’s because you’ve lived enough 
to be sure. Well, I haven’t. 

Bruce—You don’t have to go through that. 

DIERDRE (softening and putting a hand over his)—Listen, 
: Bruce—I like you better than anybody in the world. Maybe 
we are the best bet for each other. But I’m not crazy about you 
the way I am about Bob. 

Bruce—Take it from me—liking is a better bet than craziness. 

DIERDRE (drawing her hand away)—Now, don’t talk to me 
like Santa Claus. I want to know what I’m doing because I 
know—myself. Not because somebody’s telling me what I ought 
‘to do. 

Bruce—If you’d use your bean and tell yourself the truth 
you’d know what to do. 

DrerDRE—I am using my bean. That? Ss just it. I’m not swal- 
lowing any old stuff. 

Bruce—Now get this. There’s no new slant on this old stuff 
at all. Either a girl’s decent or she isn’t. There’s no half way 
business about it—and when a fellow gets down to brass tacks, 
he wants the girl he’s going to marry—the one who is going to 
be the mother of his kids—to be the straightest, finest, cleanest 
thing in the world. 

DierpRE—Pearls you learned at mother’s knee. And if a girl 
wants the darling boy she marries to be the same thing—where 
the hell is she going to find him? 


That, insists Bruce, man-like, is not the same thing at all. But 
it is to Dierdre. She can’t see, for that matter, why she shouldn’t 
have Bob for a time and marry Bruce, too. 

The arrival of Mrs. Boucicault interrupts the discussion. 
Bouci has come to speed her parting guests and she loathes the 
job. And yet there is an intense sort of pleasure to her in seeing 
them go. 

Now Bruce has gone and Dierdre has turned on her grand- 
mother. It’s a rotten low down thing grandmother has done— 
sending for Kitty and setting her deliberately on the trail of 
Bob Brown. It may be some satisfaction to her to know all 
that has happened—that she (Dierdre) had gone to Bob Brown’s 
room the night before and that she found Bob and Kitty to- 
gether, which is evidence that Mrs. Boucicault’s conspiracy had 
been quite successful. But it hasn’t made any difference in 
Dierdre’s feelings toward Bob. 

“Just because you cooked up a nasty thing with that kind of 
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woman—” Dierdre is saying when Kitty Brown comes through 
the door. 

“I suppose I’m the woman,” ventures Kitty. 

“I know that this is all ridiculous nonsense,” explodes Mrs. 
Boucicault. ‘Kitty, I don’t believe a word of it!” 

“Why don’t your You wanted it to happen, didn’t you? 
That’s why you offered me your hospitality, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Boucicault still refuses to believe what she has heard. 
Again she demands that Kitty deny Dierdre’s charge, and again 
Kitty refuses to clear herself. But there are angry flashes in her 
voice when Dierdre repeats her own conviction of Kitty’s sin. 

“Don’t take me for a blithering idiot, Gran,” sneers Dierdre. 
“T know.” 

“And what do you know?” snaps Kitty. “There was just a 
minute last night when I wanted you to believe I’d done that 
rotten thing—because I thought it would save you a bigger 
headache—later on. More or less the same thing happened to 
me—once—and I was sorry for you—with all my heart. I in- 
tended to hold my tongue—and go through with it. But since 
you’ve talked—in not quite a good sportsman way—we’ll talk a 
little more. You came to the gentleman’s—balcony—and found 
me there first. Surely you can allow me the same comfortable 
freedom—without question—which I grant you. Besides—I 
wasn’t alone with him—remember. Mr. Townley was there too.” 

Townley, a little flustered, is forced to admit that he was there. 
And Wallace Grainger, following him into the room, also con- 
fesses that he, too, played a small though obscure part in the 
famous balcony scene. 

These revelations are almost too much for Mrs. Boucicault. 
And when the situation is further complicated by the arrival of 
Bob Brown, followed by Dierdre’s insistence that, so long as Kitty 
is revealing so much she tell about Bob’s part in the adventure, 
too, the air is at least vibrant with expectancy. 

Bob refuses to permit Kitty to stand as charged before this 
house party, even if she doesn’t, as she says, care a hang what 
any of them may choose to think of her. But Kitty holds him 
to his promise not to mention the true state of affairs. She will 
not, however, let Dierdre’s charge that she is trying to “make a 
joke of the whole rotten affair” pass unanswered. 

“And what are you trying to make out of it?” she demands, 
spiritedly. “I know I asked you to believe that inconceivably 
vile thing—and now I ask you not to. That’s where the joke 
comes in. I’m afraid I’ve tried to be a little too clever, Bouci. 
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I’m afraid I’ve got myself in too deep. There doesn’t seem to 
be anything about me to tell—what I am—(her voice breaks) — 
or how things are. That’s rather a joke, too. I know exactly 
what each and every one of you is thinking about me—each in 
his own way. (Yo Drerpre.) If you think I took your Mr. 
Brown away from you last night—allow me to give him back 
to you this morning.” ~ 

Kitty starts to go, but Bob stops her. 

“Dierdre—listen! Kitty is my wife—or was!” he says, as a 
murmur of amazement sweeps the group. ‘She divorced me three 
years ago. But she still is my wife—to me. There never has 
been and there never will be any one to take her place. The 
greatest thing that could happen to me would be for her to take 
me back—but that—I know—is a lost hope.” 

“You always have had good manners, Bob,” admits Kitty. 
And then to the others: “He’s only being magnificent, Bouci. 
This accidental meeting doesn’t change anything for us. That 
was settled three years ago. Don’t let it change anything for 
anybody else.” 

They have nearly all left now, both Townley and Wallace 
thrilled with the expectation of calling Kitty at 3 in town. 
Mrs. Boucicault, though reluctant to have Bob and Kitty speak 
their farewells alone, has returned to the routine of her house- 
hold. She would love above all other things to hear what they 
have to say to each other but she leaves them. 

What Kitty has to say is, she thinks, good-by and no more. 
What Bob has to say is that he will not accept this good-by. He 
has not slept a wink all night and he must know the truth. The 
truth about the men he had found on Kitty’s balcony, the truth 
about her life since she has been a divorcee. If what she would 
let him believe is true, then obviously she cannot keep the chil- 
dren, a statement that fills her with a momentary fear. 

There is something to confess between them, and much to 
reiterate. It has been a miserable three years of separation for 
Bob, and, despite a courageous determination to be gay about it, 
it has not been a happy time for Kitty. 

But it probably has been better for them—better than for her 
to have forgiven him that first time and then gone on forgiving 
and forgiving other lapses. Better for her that she, too, should 
have had her experiences and come to know how shallow such 
adventures can be. The confession is a blow to Bob. 

“How could you! How could you!” he cries in the bitterness 
of his disappointment. 
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“Because I loved you so!” Kitty answers, with sudden full 
abandon. 


Kitty (letting her feeling carry her away at last)—Heaven 
and earth and God were all mixed up in you. When that was 
gone nothing was left. Can’t you understand that? I suppose 
you think I ought to have stayed at home with a broken heart, 
for the rest of my life—hugging my ideals. But I didn’t seem 
to be able to do that. I had to get out and find out what it was 
all about—to see why you did it. 

Bos—Well, then if you’ve found out so much—if you’ve got 
so wise and experienced—you know now how little that affair 
meant to me. 

Kitty—Yes, I know now. I know both sides. I wanted to 
find out whether I’d been a fool or not—whether I had exag- 
gerated what you did. Well, I hadn’t. It was just as horrible 
as I thought it was. Bob, marriage means just one thing—com- 
plete and absolute fidelity—or it’s the biggest farce on earth. 

Bos—I could make our marriage now what you thought it 
ought to be then. 

Kitty (sitting on the sofa)—That I should live to hear you 
say that, Mr. Brown! 

Bos (standing in front of her)—How can you be so hard? 

Kitty—Because I refuse to be made unhappy again. 

Bos (sitting above her on the sofa)—Kitty, darling, if you’d 
let me begin again! God—what we’ve lost! Two people who 
loved each other as we did! 

Kitty—Don’t harp on that. 

Bos—We had the great chance and muffed it. 

Kitty—tThe chance is gone now, Bob. Let’s be sane and look 
this in the face. What if we did go back—what of it? What is 
there in it? 

Bos—Well, not so much if we’re only thinking of ourselves. 
The thing that’s been hitting me in the eye in the last three 
days is that there is something a damned sight bigger in it than 
ourselves—and that’s what we ought to grab now—and hang 
on to. 

Kitty—tThe real thing, yes. But as it 7s—as we’ve all made 
it. 

Bos—Well, it is the real thing—to plenty of people. 

Kitty—To whom, for instance? Anybody you know? 

Bos—Yes, of course. 
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Kitty—Who are they? 

Bos—Well—a—a— 

Kitty—Exactly. Now let’s get over this and not be sorry it 
happened. And the next time we see each other we’ll be more 
game about it. 

Bos—All right. Then we’re going to be friends. Have dinner 
with me to-night in town. 

Kitty—TI have to eat two dinners now. 

Bos—Eat three. Ill make it any time you say. 

Kitty—Why not all dine together? 

Bos—Cut out Townley. 

Kitty—But not Wallie. You don’t mind Wallie. He’s having 
the time of his life. (They laugh together, Bos bends over her 
and kisses her hair.) 

Bop—Give me a chance to make you love me again. That’s 
fair, isn’t it? 

Kitry—Love isn’t enough, Bob. 

Bos—tThe children. 

Kitty—wWe had the children. We had love—but that didn’t 
keep us together. No, Bob, I’m not going to give you a chance 
to hurt me again. It’s the awfulest hurt in the world and it 
would still be there, if I’d let it. (She rises and moves away from 
him.) 

Bos (following her a little)—But I wouldn’t hurt you again. 

Kitty—No, Bob—I’m not going back. I’m going on. I don’t 
know to just what—but on. For heaven’s sake let’s be gay about 
it. 

Bos—To see you like this is a worse tragedy than losing you. 
Aren’t you sick of this damned batting around—trying to fool 
yourself into thinking you’re having a good time? 

Kitty—Maybe you’ve had enough—you’ve been at it longer 
than I have—maybe you're ready for your slippers at the fire— 
I’m not. (Putting on her coat.) 

Bos—Oh, Kitty, marry me again. 

Kitty—You’re out of your senses. 

Bos—lIt’s what I want. It’s the only thing I do want—you 
and the children. Can’t we make a fresh start? 

Kitty—It’s too late. 

Bos—Do you hate me? 

Kitty (putting on her gloves)—No. 

Bos—Then why— 

Kitty—Oh, it isn’t you. 
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Bos—What is it then? 

Kitry—lIt’s myself. I couldn’t. Neither could you, Bob. 
Youw’re just making a gallant gesture. 

Bos—No. From the minute I saw you, something pounded 
in me so hard—an idiotic hope—a something bigger than I ever 
had—or ever knew there could be. This is tougher than the first 
time I lost you. Good-by, Kitty. (Putting out his hand.) 

' Kuirty (taking his hand after an instant’s hesitation)—Good- 
by—and good luck. You'll get over this, Bob, in no time at all. 

Bos—Oh— 

Kitry—Yes, you will, I know. It doesn’t take long. 

Bos—Well, how is it going to end? What will you do? Where 
are you going? 

Kitty—I don’t know, I am sure. Life’s a very complicated 
business, isn’t it? 

Bos—Do you think I could make you love me again? That’s 
the point. 

Kitty—That’s what I’m afraid of. That’s why I’m running 
now. 

Bos (going to her)—Kitty— 

Kitry—lf I let myself go, I could be fascinated by you again 
in no time at all. 

Bos—You’re adorable! 

Kitty (holding him off)—No, Bob, let’s not make fools of 
ourselves. It would be no joke for either one of us to try to 
settle down again. 

Bos—But we— 

Kitty—No, I’m afraid, Bob. I’m honestly afraid. (Sitting 
in the large chair.) 

Bos—Why? Why, dearest? 

Kirty—I don’t know. I’ve been so gay—so—so full of—so 
empty. 

Bos (dropping on his knees in front of her)—Kitty! 

Kitty—So lonely— 

Bos—Darling! 

Kirry—Oh, Bob, I love you so. (Putting her arms about 
his neck.) ‘Take me back. 

The curtain falls. 


MACHINAL 
A Tragedy in Ten Episodes 


By SopuiE TREADWELL 


THE gossiping heralds declared that Sophie Treadwell’s drama, 
“Machinal,” scheduled by Arthur Hopkins for September pro- 
duction, was frankly a dramatization of the then barely cold 
sensation, the Ruth Snyder-Judd Gray murder trial. 

Miss Treadwell arose in her place periodically to deny these 
rumors. She had, she was willing to admit, been influenced to 
some extent by the grinding forces of a mechanistic world that 
had played a part in the lowering of Ruth Synder’s standards 
and loyalties, her morals and ambitions, her pathetic and utterly 
frustrated pursuit of happiness. But “Machinal’’ was in no sense 
a dramatization of the Snyder-Gray case nor of any other. 

When the play was produced September 7, 1928, the drama 
reviewers were quick to repeat the charge that here, if not a 
dramatization of the Snyder woman’s life, crime and death, was at 
least a sort of idealized reflection of it. 

It was, in many respects, a perfect presentment of melodrama. 
Mr. Hopkins and Robert Edmund Jones, his scenic designer, had 
caught the spirit of Miss Treadwell’s deeper message and had 
illustrated it with impressive effect. 

The settings were largely imaginative and partially impres- 
sionistic. The episodes were brief and frequently melted one into 
the other by the blacking out of the conclusion of one scene, the 
changing of the meagre settings and the raising of the lights on 
the episode following. 

The play was the talk of the early season. Its popularity 
waned, however, and after ninety odd performances it was with- 
drawn. The American playgoer never has been one to endorse 
the tragic drama enthusiastically. 

In Miss Treadwell’s play the grinding of the machine begins 
with the introduction of the Young Woman in the office in which 
she works. “She is any Young Woman, going any day to any 
business. Ordinary. The confusion of her own inner thoughts, 
emotions, dreams, cuts her off from any actual adjustment to the 
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routine of work. She gets through this routine with a very small 
surface of her consciousness. She is not homely and she is not 
pretty. She is preoccupied with herselfi—with her person. She 
has well-kept hands, and a trick of constantly arranging her 
hair over her ears.” 

The scene of her employment is the office of the George H. 
Jones Company; a hive of a place in which telephone girls, ste- 
nographers, filing clerks and adding clerks are jumbled together 
in a kind of orderliness that may promote efficiency but does not 
make for either comfort or concentration. 

Over this office there is the steady drone of business: The whine 
of the phone girl, with her lifeless repetitions of “George H. Jones 
Company; good morning; hello; he’s in conference; Mr. K. 
wants you; Spring 1726; hello; George H. Jones Company,” etc. 
The adding clerk’s incessant buzz of figures mingles with the 
filing clerk’s mutterings of reports and market matters and the 
stenographer’s strained efforts to read her notes. 

Intermingled with these the gossip of the office; the sly refer- 
ences to parties held and parties planned; to personalities with 
“it” and personalities with none; to the fact that She is late; 
that She has the boss going and coming; that She lives with her 
mother— 

Jones, the boss, isin. A flabby, smiling, slogan-shouting Jones, 
given to speeding things up, to hewing to the line, to first being 
sure he is right and then going ahead. He comes now looking for 
Miss A; he would see Miss A as soon as she comes in; he would 
not be disturbed while he is in conference—with Miss A. 

The Young Woman arrives, fussed and conscious. The force 
greets her characteristically. 


STENOGRAPHER— You're late! 

Firinc CLERK—Your're late! 

ADDING CLERK—Youre late! 

STENOGRAPHER—And yesterday! 

Firinc CLERK—The day before. 

ADDING CLERK—And the day before. 
STENOGRAPHER—You’ll lose your job. 

Younc WomMAan—No! 

STENOGRAPHER—No! (Workers exchange glances.) 
STENOGRAPHER—Can’t? 

Firinc CLeERK—Rent—bills—installments—amiscellaneous. 
AppING CLERK—One ten—ninety-five—$3.40—35—12.60. 
STENOGRAPHER—Then why are you late? 
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Younc Woman—Why? 

STENOGRAPHER—Excuse! 

ADDING CLERK—Excuse! 

FIriInc CLERK—Excuse! 

TELEPHONE—Excuse it, please. 

STENOGRAPHER—Why? 

Younc Woman—tThe subway! 

TELEPHONE—Long distance? 

Firrinc CLERK—Old stuff! 

ADDING CLERK—That stall! 

STENOGRAPHER—Stalled? 

Younc WomMan—No— 

STENOGRAPHER— What? 

Younc Woman—lI had to get out. 

ADDING CLERK—Out? 

Firinc CLERK—Out? 

STENOGRAPHER—Out where? 

Younc Woman—In the air. I thought I would faint! I had 
to get out in the air. 

Firinc CLERK—Give her the air. 

ADDING CLERK—Free air. 

STENOGRAPHER—Hot air. 

Younc Woman—Like I’m dying. 

STENOGRAPHER—Same thing yesterday. And the day before. 

Younc Woman—Yes. What am I going to do? 

AppInc CLerK—Take a taxi! (They laugh.) 

Frrinc CLeErK—Call a cop! 

TELEPHONE—Mr. J. wants you. 

Younc Woman—Me? 

TELEPHONE— You! 

Younc WoMAN—Mr. J.? 

STENOGRAPHER—Mr. J. 

TELEPHONE—He’s bellowing for you! 


The Young Woman, with a final pat to her hair, disappears 
behind the office door. The buzz of the office is resumed. Now 
the gossip draws to Him and Her. Will she get Him, the stenog- 
rapher wonders. She’d hate to get in bed with him, insists the 
Telephone Girl... . 

It’s a short conference. The Young Woman is back. She 
can’t work. Her typewriter’s broken. She is listless and unhappy. 
She tries sorting the mail to fill in time. The clerks joke her slyly 
as to her standing with the boss. 
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Soon Jones has followed her into the office, to her desk. He 
puts his hand familiarly on her shoulder. The others stop work 
to stare: 

“That letter done?” he asks. 

“No,” she answers, pulling away from him. 


JonEs—What’s the matter? 

STENOGRAPHER—She hasn’t started. 

Jones—O.K.—want to make some changes? 

Younc Woman—My machine’s out of order. 

Jones—O.K. Use the one in my room. 

Younc Woman—I’m sorting the mail. 

STENOGRAPHER (sarcastic)—One thing at a time! 

Jones (retreating)—O.K. (To Younc Woman.). When 
you’ve finished. 

STENOGRAPHER—Haste makes waste. 

Jones—O.K.—don’t hurry. (Exits.) 

STENOGRAPHER—Hew to the line. 

TELEPHONE—He’s hewing. 

FIrInc CLERK—Hot dog. 

Younc Woman—(She gets to her feet—then stops.) 

ADDING CLERK—5,000—10,000—15,000. 

Fit1nc CLERK—Profits, plans, purchases. 

TELEPHONE—Hello—hello—George H. Jones Company— 
hello— (Younc Woman remains seated and goes into her 
soliloquy.) 

Younc Woman—George H. Jones—he likes me—loves me— 
loves me not—loves me. (Voices repeat quietly, as in the be- 
ginning.) You are late, my dear—ah, yes—the subway—could 
fire me. He’s an old woman—George H. Jones—Mrs. George H. 
Jones—Dear Madame—in reply to your—why does he want me? 
He says he loves my hands—his are fat hands—fat hands that 
never grow weary—well, my fine lady, how do you think we’re 
going to live if you’re too proud to work—is that the way to 
talk to your mother, your poor old mother that’s—Ninety-sixth 
street—change for express—don’t crowd—don’t push—I must 
get out or I’ll scream—all those bodies—pressing—I must have 
air. I don’t care if I’m late. I must get out. He’s a fine man. 
He could give me everything. I could rest. J could sleep morn- 
ings— Did Madame ring? I will bring your coffee at once, 
Madame. But he would come home nights. I should be 
ashamed. When he touches me my blood runs cold—oh, don’t! 
Please don’t! He’s a good man. He loves me. Anything to 
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get away from Ma—Ma and subways and offices and cheap 
places! If only he wouldn’t put his hands on me. He makes 
my flesh curl. I’d get used to it—maybe lots of wives’ skins 
curl and they get used to it. I wonder if you do—I’ll ask Ma— 
Tl ask Ma if it makes much difference if your skin curls. Ma 
must know. She married my father—she had me—she never 
lets on—she never lets on anything—but she must have been 
young once—I got to ask somebody—she’s the only person I 
could ask that—anybody else would think I was crazy—George 
H. Jones—Mrs. George H. Jones. Dear Madame— ... 
STENOGRAPHER—Quit your dreaming, kid—get a move on. 
(The others start to speak out loud again—blend speeches.) 
The scene blacks out. 


EPISODE II—AT HOME 


In a kitchen of one of the cheaper apartment houses the Young 
Woman and her mother are sitting at table eating. At least the 
mother is eating. The Young Woman is without appetite for 
food but keenly eager to know about life. She is restless and 
jumpy. The call of the janitor for the garbage can startles her. 
Her mother is a little disgusted with her. What’s the matter, 
anyway? She ought to be grateful for everything she’s got. 


Younc Woman—Oh, Ma, don’t talk! 

MotHEer—You just said you wanted to talk. 

Younc Woman—Well, now—I want to think. I got to think. 

MotTHER—Aren’t you going to finish your potato? 

Younc Woman—Oh, Ma! 

MotHer—lIs anything the matter with it? 

Younc Woman—No— 

MotHEer—Then why don’t you finish it? 

Younc Woman—Because I don’t want it. 

MotHEer—Why don’t you? 

Younc Woman—Oh, Ma! Let me alone! 

MotTHER—Well, you’ve got to eat! If you don’t eat... 

Younc Woman—Ma, don’t nag. 

MotHEer—Nag! Just because I try to look out for you—nag! 
Just because I try to care for you—nag! Why, you haven’t 
sense enough to eat! What would become of you I’d like to know 
if I didn’t nag! 

Younc Woman—I’m grown up, Ma. 

MotHer—Grown up! What do you mean by that? 
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Younc Woman—Nothing much—I guess. 

MotHER—(Rises—clatters dishes.) 

Younc WomaNn—Let’s not do the dishes right away, Ma. 
Let’s talk—I gotta! 

MorHEer—Well, I can’t talk with dirty dishes around—you 
may be able to but— (Clattering—clattering.) 

Younc Woman—Ma! Listen! Listen!—There’s a man who 
wants to marry me! 

MotTHER (sits—stops clattering)—What man? 

Younc Woman—He says he fell in love with my hands. 


The mother isn’t particularly interested. Not until she hears 
the man in love is Vice President of the company. Then she 
favors marriage and the quicker the better. But the Young 
Woman doesn’t love the Vice President. She doesn’t love him, 
and it’s about love that she wants to talk. 

“Tell me,” she cries, eagerly, “love is real, ain’t it? It isn’t 
all just—you fall in love, don’t you—and then—your | skin 
oughtn’t to curl—ought it—when he just comes near you— 
ought it? That’s wrong, ain’t it? You don’t get over that, do 
you—ever, do you or don’t you? How is it, Ma—do you? 

“Do you what?” 


Younc WomaNn—Do you get used to it—so that after a while 
it doesn’t matter Or don’t you? Does it always matter? You 
ought to be in love, oughtn’t you, Ma? You must be in love, 
mustn’t you? That changes everything—doesn’t it—or does it? 
Maybe if you just like a person it’s all right—is it? When he 
puts a hand on me, Ma, he makes my blood run cold—his hands 
—his hands are—fat, Ma—don’t you see—his hands are fat— 
and they sort of press—and they’re fat—don’t you see—don’t 
you see? 

MotTHer—(Stares at her, bewildered.) 

Younc Woman (rushing on)—I’ve always thought I’d find 
somebody—somebody young—and—and—attractive—with wavy 
hair—wavy hair—I always think of children with curls—little 
curls all over their head—somebody young—and attractive—that 
I'd like—that I’d love— But I haven’t found anybody like that 
yet—I haven’t found anybody—I’ve hardly known anybody— 
you’d never let me go out with anybody and... 

MotHEer—Are you throwing it up to me that ... 

Younc Woman—No—no—let me finish, Ma. Let me finish! 
I just mean I’ve never found anybody—anybody—nobody’s ever 
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asked me—till now—he’s the only man’s ever asked me—and I 
suppose I got to marry somebody—all girls do— 

MotTHEer—Nonsense. 

Younc Woman—But I can’t go on like this, Ma—I don’t 
know why—but I can’t—it’s like I’m all tight inside— Some- 
times I feel like I’m stifling! You don’t know—stifling— (She 
walks.) I can’t go on like this much longer—going to work— 
coming home—going to work—coming home—I can’t— Some- 
times in the subway I think I’m going to die—sometimes even in 
the office if something don’t happen—I got to do something— 
I don’t know—it’s like I’m all tight inside. 

MotTHER—You’re crazy. 

Younc Woman—Oh, Ma! 

MotHEer—You’re crazy! 

Younc Woman—Ma— If you tell me e that again Ill kill you! 

Tl kill you! 

MortruHer—lIf that isn’t crazy! 

Younc Woman—TI'll kill you— Maybe I am crazy—I don’t 
know. Sometimes I think I am—the thoughts that go on in my 
mind—sometimes I think I am—TI can’t help it if I am—TI do the 
best I can—I do the best I can and I’m nearly crazy! (MoTHER 
rises, and sits.) Go away! Go away! You don’t know any- 
thing about anything! And you haven’t any pity—no pity— 
You just take it for granted that I go to work every day—and 
come home every night and bring my money every week— You 
just take it for granted— You’d let me go on forever—and 
never feel any pity—no pity—you’re like a leech—you just 
suck my life—all my youth—I never had any youth— (MorTHER 
rises.) Go away—go away—or I'll kill you! 


From somewhere down in the well-like court of the building 
the rasping voice of a radio vocalist breaks into a sentimental 
mother song. The mother begins to cry, the Young Woman to 
comfort her. These are maudlin tears mixed with a kind of 
pleading and thick with self-pity. 

Now the Young Woman is saving the mother further by doing 
the dishes. Doing them, however, in rubber gloves to save her 
hands—the hands, she says, that got her a husband. 

“A husband? So you're going to marry him, now?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Tf you ain’t the craziest!” 

Downstairs the mother song has gone faintly jazz. The lights 
fade slowly. The curtain falls. 
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EPISODE III—THE HONEYMOON 


The Young Woman and her Husband follow the Bellboy into 
a hotel room. There is a door into a bathroom at back, and the 
window opens on a dancing Casino across the way. There is a 
small jazz band playing for dancing in the Casino. 

The Bellboy has raised the window, received his tip and is 
gone. The Husband, smiling a little vacuously as he throws his 
hat on the bed and calls attention to the fact that they have 
arrived, is slightly disturbed at the Young Woman’s apparent 
lack of interest in any part of her surroundings save the evident 
scarcity of exits. It’s a good room, he reminds her, a room 
costing twelve bucks a day. And they’re going to get their 
money’s worth out of it. 

The Young Woman is standing at the window watching the 
dancers when her Husband comes out of the bathroom. She had 
hoped there was to be a view of the ocean from the window, but, 
as he points out, she can see the ocean from the boardwalk to- 
morrow. She ought to wash up now. And pull down the blind, 
if she doesn’t want people looking in. What’s the matter with 
her? She looks a little scared. She looks a little white around 
the gills. 


Hussanp—Nothing to be scared of. You’re with your hus- 
band. 

Younc Woman—I know. 

HusBanp—Happy? 

Younc Woman—Yes. 

HusBanp (sitting)—Then come here and give us a kiss. 
(She goes to him. He puts her on his knee.) That’s the girlie. 
(He bends her head down—and kisses her along the back of her 
neck.) Like that? (She tries to get to her feet.) Say—stay 
there! What you moving for?—You know—you got to learn 
to relax, little girl— (Pinching her above the knee.) Say— 
what you got under there? 

Younc Woman—Nothing. 

Hussanp—Nothing! (Laughs.) That’s a good one! Noth- 
ing, huh? huh? That reminds me of the story of the Pullman 
porter and the—what’s the matter, did I tell you that one? 

Younc Woman—lI don’t know. 

Husspanp—The Pullman porter and the tart? 

Younc Woman—No. 
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Hussanp—It’s a good one—well—the train was just pulling 
out and the tart... 

Younc Woman—You did tell me that one! 

Huspanp—About the... 

Younc Woman—yYes! Yes! I remember now! 

Husspanp—About the... 

Younc Woman—Yes! 

Hussanp—All right—if I did. You’re sure it was the one 
about the... 

Younc WomMaNn—I’m sure. 

Husspanp—Where he asked her what she had underneath her 
seat and she said... 

Younc Woman—yYes! Yes! That one! 

Hussanp—All right—but I don’t believe I did. 


Her reassurance is positive. He has told her all his stories. 
Still he doubts. She escapes to the bathroom over his protests. 
Now that she’s married there’s no need of her being modest. 
She ought to know she can undress before her Husband. Well, 
anyway, she can leave the door open—so’s they can talk. He 
wants to tell her all about himself... . He’s going to enjoy 
life from now on. Hasn’t been so easy for him to get where he is. 
Perhaps next year they will go to Paris, so’s she can buy a lot 
of that French underwear. So’s he can buy a Swiss watch right 
there in Switzerland. 


Huspanp—All my life I’ve wanted a Swiss watch that I 
bought right there. All my life I’ve counted on having that 
some day—more than anything—except one thing—you know 
what? 

Younc Woman—No. 

Huspanp—Guess. 

Younc Woman—I can’t. 

Husspanp—Then I’m coming in and tell you. 

Younc Woman—No! Don’t! Please don’t. 

Husspanp—Well, hurry up, then! I thought you women didn’t 
wear much of anything these days—huh?—huh?—I’m coming in. 

Younc Woman—No—No! Just a minute! 

Huspanp—All right! Just a minute! (Laughs—takes out 
watch.) 13—14—I’m counting the seconds on you—that’s what 
you said, didn’t you?—just a minute! 49—50—51—53—S4. 
(Younc WoMAN enters.) 

Younc Woman (at the door)—HereI am. (She wears a little 
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white gown that hangs very straight. She is very still, but her 
eyes are wide with a curious, helpless, animal terror.) 

HusBanp—(starts towards her—stops. The room ts in shadow 
except for one dim light by the bed. Sound of girl weeping in 
the dark)—You crying? What you crying for? 

Younc Woman—Ma! Ma! I want my mother. 

Husspanp—I thought you were glad to get away from her. 

Younc Woman—I want her now—I want somebody. 

HusBaNnp—You’ve got me, haven’t you? 

Younc Woman—Somebody—somebody— 

Husspanp—There’s nothing to cry about—there’s nothing to 
cry about. 


The dance music continues. There are shadows of the dancers 
flickering on the wall and ceiling. The lights gradually fade. In 
the blackness the curtain is lowered. 


EPISODE IV—MATERNAL 


In a hospital room the door at back opens into a corridor, the 
‘window at the side discloses the steel frame of a building going 
up. There is the practically incessant tattoo of steel riveting. 
Outside in the hall a stretcher-wagon passes the door. 

On a bed in the center of the room the Young Woman lies 
very still. A Nurse in white circles professionally about the bed, 
putting the patient through the periodical third degree: “How 
you feeling to-day?” “Better?” “No pain?” “You're getting 
along fine.” 

She takes the patient’s pulse. She writes up the patient’s 
record hanging at the foot of the bed. She assures the patient 
she has a fine baby; a girl. All men want boys, so all women 
should want girls. She didn’t want either? Oh, but she will 
when baby begins to nurse. 

The noise? Nothing can be done about the noise. It’s a new 
wing. It’s being added to this, the biggest maternity hospital 
in the world. 

Her Husband arrives with a large bouquet. He, too, is solic- 
itous. But, of course, she must brace up! And face things! 

“Everybody’s got to brace up—and face things. That’s what 
makes the world go around. I know all you’ve been through 
but— (Younc Woman signs “No.”’) Oh, yes, I do! I know 
all about it. I was right outside all the time. (Younc Woman 
gestures “No” again, violently.) Oh, yes! But you’ve got to 
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brace up now! Make an effort! Pull yourself together! Start 
the uphill climb. Oh, I’ve been down, but I haven’t stayed down! 
Ive been licked, but I haven’t stayed licked! I’ve pulled my- 
self up by my own boot straps—and that’s what you’ve got to 
do! Will power! That’s what conquers! Look at me! Now 
you got to brace up. Face the music! Stand the gaff! Take 
life by the horns! Look it in the face! Having a baby’s nat- 
ural! Perfectly natural thing—why should—” 


The Young Woman is gagging. Choking. The Nurse thinks 
perhaps the Husband better go. She’s been that way before. 

Then the Doctor comes. A young, fussy doctor. Full of 
orders. Full of a sense of responsibility. Full of phrases about 
these modern neurotic women. Whatever can be done about 
them. 

The patient has no milk? Then bring her baby. Put the 
baby to the breast. The patient doesn’t want to nurse her baby? 
No? 


Doctor—What do you want? 

Younc Woman—Let me alone—let me alone. 

Doctor—Bring the baby. 

NursE—Yes, Doctor—she’s behaved very badly every time, 
Doctor, very upset—maybe we better not. 

Doctor—I decide what we better and better not here, Nurse! 

NursE—Yes, Doctor. 

Doctor (with chart)—Gagging—you mean nausea? 

NursE—Yes, Doctor, but— 

Doctor—No buts, Nurse. 

NursE—Yes, Doctor. 

Doctor—Nausea!—Change her diet—What is her diet? 

Nurse—Liquids. 

Doctor—Give her solids. 

Nurse—-Yes, Doctor. (Starts to go.) 

Doctror—Wait. I'll change the medicine. (Takes a pad and 
writes a prescription in Latin, hands it to Nurse.) After meals. 
Bring her baby— (He exits.) 

NursE—Yes, Doctor. (Ezxit.) 

Younc Woman—Oh, let me alone! Let me alone! I’ve sub- 
mitted to enough. I won’t submit any more. I’m empty... 
Maybe if you love they don’t weigh so heavy. . . . Love makes 
them light. I was dead. . . . I was climbing the golden stairs. 
. . . 1 met my baby coming down... . All the dead going up 
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to Heaven to rest. . . . All the babies coming down to earth to 
be born. Dead going up ... babies coming down. I can’t go 
on. No matter... . I'll rest... . Ill lie down. Now I lay 
me down. . . . God’s hands are fat ... no... they make you 
well. He lays on His hands. ... God never had one... . 
Mary had one. ... The Virgin Mary. ... The Holy Ghost 
. . . dead going up . . . babies coming down. Oh, let me alone 
. . - let me alone! 


The rivet machine is still going on. The lights fade. The cur- 
tain is lowered. 


EPISODE V—THE SPEAKEASY 


There are three tables and an electric piano in this speakeasy. 
At one table a Man and a Woman are seated. Just an ordinary 
Man and Woman. At another a Man and Boy. The Man is 
effeminate. At the third table two men are waiting for two girls. 
The first of the men “is pleasing, common, vigorous. He has 
coarse, wavy hair.” The second is an ordinary, salesman type. 

The First Man is growing impatient. He doesn’t think the 
Girls are coming. But he is induced to wait. . . . The Man and 
Boy are discussing the virtues of sherry, a real amontillado— 
and love . . . the Man and Woman are quarreling because the 
Man wants the Woman to go to a certain doctor and the Woman 
doesn’t want to go to any doctor. 

The First Man is about to beat it—when the Girls arrive. 
One is the Telephone Girl who works for the George H. Jones 
Company. The other is the Young Woman who married Jones. 

The four of them fall into conversation. The Second Man is 
sore because the Girls are late; the First Man is eager to dis- 
cover how he stands with the Young Woman. There are drinks. 
The Second Man remembers that he has a lot of business to get 
done that afternoon and needs the Telephone Girl to help him. 
Besides, he’s promised to get home to the Wife and Kid before 6. 
Still, they don’t like to leave the others without— 


SEconD Man—AIll right with you? 

Younc Woman—All right with me. 

SEconD Man—Come on, kid. 

Girt—You be nice to her, now. She’s very fastidious. Good- 
by. 

Younc Woman—I know what business is like. 
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First Man—You do—do yuh? 

Younc Woman—I used to be a business girl myself before— 

First Man—Before what? 

Younc Woman—Before I quit. 

First Man—What did you quit for? 

Younc Woman—lI just quit. 

First Man—You’re married—huh? 

Younc Woman—Yes—I am. 

First MAN—AIl right with me. 

Younc WomMAN—Some men don’t seem to like a woman after 
she’s married. (WAITER enters.) 

First Man—What’s the difference? 

Younc WomaN—Depends on the man, I guess. 

First Man—Depends on the girl, I guess. (To WatrTER.) The 
same. 


Between interruptions their talk turns to certain exploits of 
the First Man, who is just back from Mexico. He tells, without 
great urging the story of how he had killed a couple of “spigs” 
down there. He had to kill them to get free. 


First Man—There were a bunch of bandidos—bandits, you 
know, took me into the hills—holding me there—what was I to 
do? I got the two birds that guarded me drunk one night, and 
then I filled the empty bottle with small stones—and let ’em 
have it. I had to get free, didn’t I? I let ’em have it—you don’t 
have to have a gun to kill a man—just a bottle and some stones. 

Younc Woman—Oh—then what did you do? 

First Man—Then I beat it. 

Younc Woman—wWhere to— 

First Man—Right here. (Pause.) Glad? 

Younc Woman (nods)—Yes. 


The Man is telling the Boy more of the glories that are to be 
his with his first amontillado experience. Poe loved amon- 
tilladosiee 

The Man and the Woman have advanced their quarrel to her 
confession that she does not want to be rid of her baby, no matter 
what her folks would say, no matter what any one would say. 
But she’s got to keep her job— There’s that to consider. Oh, 
well, what’s the doctor’s address? ... 

The First Man reaches the end of his story. The bottle was 
only an ordinary bottle, like that one on the table. Just filled 
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with pebbles—any kind of pebbles; just pebbles off the ground. 
And it ain’t a bad weapon. The Young Woman is kinda fascin- 
ated. In weapons she shivers at the thought of a knife, but a 
hammer’s different. 

“T didn’t like it so much myself—any of it,” confesses the 
First Man; “but I had to get free, didn’t I? Now I’m damned 
glad I did.” 

“Why?” 

“You know why!” 

The quarreling Man and Woman have gone. The Man and the 
Boy have followed. The First Man and the Young Woman are 
holding hands across the table. He is explaining his surprise 
that she should be running around with a girl like the Telephone 
Girl. She isn’t that kind. 

She did it, the Young Woman confesses, because the Telephone 
Girl always seems to have a good time and she wanted to have 
a good time, too. She never has had a good time. Never. That’s 
because she has never met the right guy, he explains. That’s all. 

“You didn’t fall for that business gag—did you—when they 
went off?” he demands. 

“Well, I thought they wanted to be alone, probably, but—” 

“And how—” 


Younc Woman—Oh—so that’s it? 

First Man—That’s it. Come along—let’s go— 

Younc Woman—Oh, I couldn't. 

First MAn—Don’t you like me? 

Younc Man—Yes. 

First Man—Then what’s the matter? 

Younc Woman—Do you—like me? 

Frrst Man—Like yuh! You don’t know the half of it. ... 
Listen . . . you know what you seem like to me? 

Younc WomaNn—What? 

First Man—An angel. Just like an angel. 

Younc Woman—I do? 

First Man—That’s what I said! Let’s go! 

Younc Woman—Where? 

First Man—Where do you live? 

Younc Woman—Oh, we can’t go to my place. 

First Man—Then come to my place. 

Younc Woman—Oh, I couldn’t—is it far? 

Frrst Man—Just a step— Come on— 

Younc Woman—Oh, I couldn’t—what is it—a room? 
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First Man—No—an apartment—a one-room apartment. 

Younc Woman—That’s different. 

First Man—On the ground floor—no one will see you—com- 
ing or going. 

Younc WoMAN (getting up)—I couldn’t. 

First Man (rises)—Wait a minute—I got to pay the damage 
. . . (She sits and he starts away.) and I'll get us a bottle of 
something to take along. 

Younc Woman—No—don'’t. 

First Man—Why not? 

Younc Woman—Well—don’t bring any pebbles. 

First Man—Say, forget that! Will you? 

Younc WomMAN—I just meant I don’t think I’ll need anything 
to drink. 

First MAN—You like me—don’t you, kid? 

Younc Woman—Do you me? 

First Man—Wait— 


He goes into the next room and when he comes back he carries 
a bottle. A Boy and a Girl pass them at the door. The Boy 
drops a nickel in the electric piano. The music is just starting 
as the lights fade. The curtain falls. 


EPISODE VI—A DARK ROOM 


It is an ordinary room. There are a bed and dresser in it, 
and on a window sill is a Chinese lily growing in a bowl filled 
with pebbles. The Man is at the dresser, partly dressed. The 
Young Woman is sitting up in the middle of the bed, in her silk 
slip and stockings. 

After a long pause the Man draws the Young Woman out of 
her silence to learn her thoughts. She has been thinking of the 
sea and of the seashell that stood on the mantel in her grand- 
mother’s house, she tells him—a big pink shell that, when you 
held it to your ear, you heard the sound of the sea. Her voice is 
soft and beautiful as she tells of the shell. 

He is impressed now with the beauty of her, and crosses to the 
bed to tell her so. He notices her hands particularly. She cer- 
tainly has pretty hands. Yes, she agrees, she used to have pretty 
hands, but she hasn’t taken much care of them lately. She’s 
going to after this. 

Outside a hurdy-gurdy is playing “Cielito Lindo.” It means 
“Little Heaven” he tells her. He tries to sing a bit of the song 
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for her. That’s what lovers call each other in Spain—Little 
Heaven. And Spain’s where all the castles are. She remembers 
that. 

She tries to sing, too, when he asks her to. But all she can 
remember are those foolish little nursery songs kids learn. “Hey 
diddle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle,’ and songs like that... . 

She is thinking now that there must be something in guardian 
angels. “There must be something that looks out for you and 
brings you happiness at last—look at us! How did we both hap- 
pen to go to that place to-day if there wasn’t something?” 

He agrees she may be right. But he is a little amused at her 
persistent references to them as one and to their future. 

“We belong together!” she almost sings. “We belong together! 
And we're going to stick together, ain’t we?” 

“Sing something else,” he answers, unconsciously a little bored. 

It is while she is singing another kid song about angels that 
she remembers why she came with him. It was because he had 
told her that she looked like an angel. 

And she did, and does, he admits. But then, all white women 
look like angels to a man who ain’t seen nothing but Indians 
for a couple of years. “Gee, when I got off the boat here the 
other day,” he confesses fervently, “and saw all the women— 
gee, I pretty near went crazy—talk about looking like angels— 
why—” 

““You’ve had a lot of women, haven’t you?” 

“Not so many—real ones.” 

“Did you—like one of ’em—better than me?” 

“‘Nope—there wasn’t any of ’em any sweeter than you, honey, 
not as sweet—no—not as sweet—” 

She likes to hear that. She is happy when he kisses her. But 
there is apprehension in her voice when he admits that he’s not 
so sure about their sticking together forever. Of course, he will 
have to be moving on some day. When? Quien sabe? Who 
knows? 

She’ll be learning a lot about “‘Quien sabe?” if she rides across 
the Rio Grande with him. But she’s afraid that can never be; 
afraid that she will never get away from where she is; never know 
that wonderful country where he is so happy because down there 
he feels free. 

Now the street lights are on and suddenly she realizes that it 
has been dark quite a long time and she must be hurrying. It is 
while she sits facing the window pulling on her shoes that she 
notices the lily and is curious about it. 
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He bought it, he tells her, because it reminded him of the 
Frisco where he was born. “The bay and the hills,” he thrills. 
““Jeez—that’s the life! Every Saturday we used to cross the 
bay—get a couple nags and just ride—over the hills. One would 
have a blanket on the saddle, and the other—the grub. At night, 
we'd make a little fire and eat—and then roll up in the old 
blanket and—” 

“Who? Who was with you?” 

““Anybody—” he answers, indifferently. And then his en- 
thusiasm returns. “Jeez, that old dry grass out there smells 
good at night—full o’ tar weed, you know.” 

She has slipped into her one-piece, one-fastening dress now 
and stands before him. He is appreciative of her appearance, 
but there is still a note of indifference in his voice. 


Man—You look in good shape, kid. A couple of months’ 
riding over the mountains with me you’d be great! 

Woman—Can I? 

Man—What? : 

Woman—Some day—tride mountains with you? 

Man—Ride mountains? Ride donkeys! 

Woman—lIt’s the same thing!—With you!—Can I, some day 
—the high dark mountain? 

Man—Who knows? 

Woman—lIt must be—great! 

Man—You ever been off like that, kid—high up? On top of 
the world? 

Woman—Yes. 

Man—When? 

Woman—To-day. 

Man—Your're pretty sweet. 

Woman—I never knew anything like this was! I never knew 
that I could feel like this! So—so—purified!—Don’t laugh 
at me. 

Man—TI ain’t laughing, honey. 

Woman—Purified. 

Man—lIt’s a hell of a word—but I know what you mean— 
That’s the way it is—sometimes. 

Woman (she puts on a little hat—then turns to him)—Well 
—good-by. 

Man—Aren’t you forgetting something? (Riéses.) 

Woman (she looks toward him, then throws her head slowly 
back, lifts her right arm—this gesture that is in so many statues 
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of women—VOLUPTE— He puts his arm around her, kisses 
her. Her head and her arm go further back—then she brings 
her arm around with a wide encircling gesture, her hand closes 
over his head, her fingers spread. Her fingers are protective, 
clutching. When he releases her, her eyes are shining with tears. 
She turns away. Stops—tlooks back at him—and the room—her 
eyes fasten on the lily)—Can I have that? 

Man—Sure—why not? 

Woman—Good-by! (She takes the flower and goes out. The 
light fades.) 

The curtain falls. 


EPISODE VII—A SITTING ROOM 


It is a plain sitting room with a sofa in the center and a table 
with a telephone on it. The Woman is looking out of the win- 
dow catching the tail end of the conversation her husband is 
having with an associate over the telephone. 

Now in great jubilation he hangs up the receiver. He is 
exultant as he tells her the success of the deal and she a little 
contemptuous as she echoes his set phrases. 

“Did you put it over?” 

“Sure I put it over.” 

“Did you swing it?” 

“Sure I swung it.” 

“Did they come through?” 

“Sure they came through,” and so on until the list is ex- 
hausted. The deal’s closed; the property’s his; they signed on 
the dotted line! Now watch him! 

Again the telephone, and again the repetition of the familiar 
formula. This call is from Phillips and that reminds the hus- 
band that he is not so sure of Mrs. Phillips. He had lunch with 
them recently and Mrs. Phillips ‘““gave him the knee.” 

Husband is prepared to be thankful that he married a Pure 
Woman. No need of her to insist that she is just like everybody 
else. He knows she’s the purest woman that ever lived. Why 
she was so pure as a girl that she used to flinch whenever he 
touched her. Can’t she remember that? She can! 

Evans is phoning now. And Husband is duplicating his exul- 
tation. Sure he put it over! Sure they came through! Yes, sir, 
their little old John Hancocks right on the dotted line! 

Strange, he thinks, that she should be so nervous to-night! 
Must be she inherits her nervousness from her mother. Which 
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reminds the Husband that her mother had been in the office for 
her first-of-the-month allowance that morning. And she’s coming 
over to see the baby to-morrow. She gets a lot of comfort out 
of the kid. A mother’s a very precious thing— A good imother! 

Is she a good mother? Of course she is. Why shouldn’t she 
ie good home, a husband who does everything for her, a fine 
child— 

ae she agrees, “I have everything. . . . I should be thank- 
ful. 

“We should both be thankful . . . and now this big deal going 
through. Well, I guess we’re what you call sitting pretty.” 

Still, she would like to get away for a little while. If he can’t 
go, perhaps she and her mother and the baby could go. “I’ve 
been feeling terribly nervous lately. ... Sometimes I get 
Searedset ca.” 

But there is nothing to be scared of. And what fun could she 
have without him? Wait until they can take a real trip. Wait’ll 
they can go to Europe and see the whole show. And Switzerland. 
He has always wanted to buy a Swiss watch in Switzerland. 


Hussanp—You don’t want to go away now... . Wait for 
me...and we'll do it right. Anything in the paper? ... 
(Sits—reads paper.) Another revolution in Mexico. 

WoMANn (quickly)—Anybody hurt ... any Americans? 

HusBanp—No, siree. I guess those greasers know that your 
Uncle Sam is keeping an eye on things. Some day we'll go in and 
straighten out that country for good. No business sense . . 
no efficiency. 

Woman—I think I'll go to bed. 

Huspanp—Oh, it’s early. It’s only 10:46. I don’t go to bed 
yet. Maybe some one else will call me up about that deal. 

Woman—You can stay up. 

Huspanp—Yes, and if you fall asleep, I won’t be able to wake 
you up. I know you. Come on, sit down. We'll both go to 
bed before long. 

Woman—I’m tired. 

Husspanp—Come on, sit down and rest. (She is seated.) Do 
you want anything to read? 


Woman—No. 
HusBanp (resuming the paper)—Before this country gets 
through, there’ll be peace all over the world. . . . The world’s 


spiritual leader, that’s what we'll be. (Hurdy-gurdy is heard play- 
ing chorus, then a verse of “Cielito Lindo.”) 
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Voices (off stage, left, singing)—Ay, ay, ay, ay— (MAN and 
Girt enter from right by footlights and cross slowly to left.) 

Man—They were a bunch of bandidos—bandits, you know, 
took me into the hills. Holding me there. What was I to do? 
I got the two birds that were guarding me drunk one night, and 
then I filled the empty bottle with small stones and let them 
have it. I had to get free, didn’t I? I let them have it. You 
don’t have to have a gun to kill a man, just a bottle and some 
stones. (They exit.) 

Voices—Just a bottle and some stones—just a bottle and some 
stones. Just a bottle and some stones. 

Music—Ay, ay, ay, ay. 

OLp Man (crosses from right to left)—Old bottles, new stones, 
—old bottles, new stones—head stones—old bottles, new stones, 
stepping stones—old bottles, new stones, tomb stones—old 
bottles, new stones— 

VoicEs and Hurpy-curpy—Old bottles, new stones—old 
bottles, new stones, head stones, etc.— Ay, ay, ay, ay. 
(WoMAN rises quickly—screams.) 

Woman—You must let me get away. 

HusBANnp (rises, crosses to her)—What’s the matter? 

Woman—You must let me get away. 

Hussanp (taking her to door)—You'll be all right. 


He is still talking as the door closes. The lights fade. The 
curtain falls. 


EPISODE VIII—THE LAW 


The courtroom is crowded and a-buzz. Judge, Jury, Lawyers, 
Reporters, Law Clerks, a Bailiff, the Young Woman— All are 
assembled and intent on the proceedings. The Prosecution has 
closed. The Defense is ready to proceed. 

The Lawyer for the Defense begins his statement to the Jury. 
He has proceeded past one or two exceptions and through his 
preliminary denial of the guilt of his client—“this little woman 
—this young mother—this devoted wife’—when suddenly he 
calls Helen Jones to the stand. 

The Young Woman takes the stand amid the excited murmur 
of the surprised attendants and spectators. 

“The defense sprang a surprise at the opening of court this 
morning by putting the accused woman on the stand,” mumbles 
the First Reporter as he writes— 
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“Helen Jones, accused of the murder of her husband, George H. 
Jones, walked calmly to the witness stand at 10.02 this morning 
to face the battery of prosecution cross questioning,’ mumbles the 
Second Reporter— 

“Trembling and hardly able to stand, Helen Jones, accused 
murderess, had to be almost carried to the witness stand this 
morning when the lawyer—” writes the Third Reporter. 

The Young Woman is sworn and her examination, freed finally 
from the continued objections of the Prosecuting Attorney, pro- 
ceeds. She is the widow of the late George H. Jones. She was 
married to him for six years. She had never quarreled with him. 
In six years they had never had a quarrel. (That in itself is a 
triumph to the Attorney for the Defense.) 

She is the mother of a child—a daughter of 5—of whom she 
has taken devoted care all its life. The child is now with the 
defendant’s mother—the mother whom she, the defendant, had 
worked to support as a girl, while she was a stenographer in the 
offices of the late Mr. Jones, and whose support had been con- 
tinued since her marriage by Mr. Jones. (Showing her to be a 
devoted daughter as well as a devoted wife and mother.) 

And did she, Helen Jones, on the night of June 2, or the morn- 
ing of June 3, kill her Husband, the late George H. Jones? She 
did not! 

And will she tell the Jury, in her own words, exactly what 
happened on the night of June 2 or the morning of June 3? 

She was awakened by somebody or something, the Young 
Woman replies, and saw two men standing by her husband’s 
bed—and her bed, seeing they had always slept in the same bed. 
They were big, dark men. And before she could do anything, 
scream for help or do anything, one of the big, dark men raised 
something in his hand and struck Mr. Jones over the head with 
it. Mr. Jones gave a sort of groan and tried to raise up. The 
man struck him again. Then the men turned and ran out of 
the room. 

Mrs. Jones, seeing that Mr. Jones was bleeding from the 
temple, got towels to stop the flow of blood and then, seeing that 
he had passed away, decided to call the police. Which she did. 
And that is all she knows concerning the death of her husband in 
the late hours of June 2d or the early hours of June 3d last. 

“The accused woman told a straightforward story—” mumbles 
the First Reporter. 

“The accused woman told a rambling, disconnected story—” 
writes the Second Reporter. 
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The Prosecution takes the witness. 

The first inquiry is one concerning the light. Mrs. Jones can’t 
remember much about the light. She couldn’t see the big, dark 
men well enough to describe them very accurately. She thinks 
they were dark men, but not colored men. Just a little dark. She 
made no attempt to cry out or follow them from the room because 
she saw Mr. Jones was hurt. 

She saw Mr. Jones was hurt because there was a kind of light 
in the room that came, she thinks, under the blind. Mr. Jones 
always wanted the blinds drawn. Probably it was the moon- 
light. 

She had been asleep about an hour, she thinks. She remem- 
bered it was exactly 11.12 when they had gone to bed because 
Mr. Jones said it was 11.12. He always mentioned the time when 
he went to bed—always looked at his watch to see if it was time 
to go to bed and always mentioned the time—every night. 

She had not called a doctor when she saw Mr. Jones was hurt 
because she also saw it was useless. The police called the doctor. 
Yes, she recognizes pieces of a bottle that were found, together 
with several pebbles, scattered over the bed. It doesn’t seem 
strange to her that there were no finger prints on the bottle. Yes, 
she was in the habit of wearing rubber gloves to soften her hands 
when she was first married, but Mr. Jones didn’t like the feel 
of them. No, it isn’t true that about a year ago she had taken 
to being careful of her hands again and wearing the gloves again 
despite Mr. Jones’ wish. 

Yes, she had tried to wash bloodstains out of the nightgown 
she was wearing the night of the murder, and she had put it in 
the clothes hamper while it was still wet. Any one would have 
tried to wash the bloodstains away. 

No, she had never seen the bottle or the pebbles before the 
night her husband was done away with. She has no recollection 
of bringing home a Chinese lily in a bowl filled with pebbles a 
year before her husband was murdered. She recognizes the bowl, 
but she doesn’t remember the lily. She has no recollection of 
bringing it into her bedroom about a year ago and thereafter 
tending it very carefully until it died and then hiding the bowl 
filled with little stones away on the top shelf of her closet— 

“Under the heavy artillery fire of the State’s attorney’s bril- 
liant cross questioning, the accused woman’s defense was badly 
riddled. Pale and trembling she—” writes the First Reporter. 

“Undaunted by the Prosecutor’s machine gun attack, the de- 
fendant was able to maintain her position of innocence in the 
face of rapid fire questioning that threatened, but never seriously 
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menaced, her defense. Flushed, but calm she—” writes the Sec- 
ond Reporter. 


LAWYER FOR PROSECUTION (producing paper)—Your Honor, 
Id like to introduce this paper in evidence at this time. 

JupcE—What is it? 

PROSECUTION—It is an affidavit taken in the State of Guana- 
jato, Mexico. 

DEFENSE—Mexico? Your Honor, I protest. A Mexican affi- 
davit! Is this the United States of America or isn’t it? 

PROSECUTION—It’s properly executed—sworn to before a 
notary—and certified to by an American Consul. 

_ DEFENsE—Your Honor! I protest! In the name of this 
great United States of America—I protest—are we to permit our 
sacred institutions to be thus— 

JupcE—What is the purpose of this document—who signed 
it? 

PROSECUTION—It is signed by one Richard Roe, and its pur- 
pose is to refresh the memory of the witness on the point at issue 
—and incidentally supply a motive for this murder—this brutal 
and cold-blooded murder of a sleeping man by— 

DrEFENSE—I protest, Your Honor! I object! 

Jupce—Let me see the document. (Takes paper, which is 
handed up to him, looks at it.) Perfectly regular. Do you offer 
this affidavit in evidence at this time for the purpose of refresh- 
ing the memory of the witness at this time? 

ProsEcUTION—Yes, Your Honor. 

JupcE—You may introduce the evidence. 

DEFENSE—I object! I object to the introduction of this evi- 
dence at this time as irrelevant, immaterial, illegal, biased, pre- 
judicial, and— 

Jupce—Objection overruled. 

DEFENSE—Exception. 

JupcE—£xception noted—proceed. 

PROSECUTION—I wish to read the evidence to the jury at this 
time. 

Jupce—Proceed. 

DEFENSE—I object. 

JupcE—Objection overruled. 

DEFENSE—Exception. 

Jupce—Noted. 

DrFENSE—Why is this witness himself not brought into court 
—so he can be cross-questioned? 

ProsEcUTION—The witness is a resident of the Republic of 
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Mexico and as such is not subject to subpcena as a witness to 
this court. 

DEFENSE—If he was out of the jurisdiction of the court how 
did you get this affidavit out of him? 

ProsEcuTION—This affidavit was made voluntarily by the 
deponent in the furtherance of justice. 

DerreNsE—I suppose you didn’t threaten him with extradition 
on some other trumped up charge so that— 

JupcE—Order— 

BaritirF—Order! 

JupcE—Proceed with the evidence. ( DEFENSE rises.) 

PROSECUTION (reading)—In the matter of the State—vs. 
Helen Jones, I, Richard Roe, being of sound mind, so herein de- 
pose and state that I know the accused, Helen Jones, and have 
known her for a period of over one year immediately preceding 
the date of the signature of this affidavit. That I first met the 
said Helen Jones in a so-called speakeasy somewhere in the West 
40s in New York City. That on the day I met her, she went 
with me to my room, also somewhere in the West 40s in New 
York City, where we had intimate relations— 

Younc Woman—Oh! (Moans.) 

PROSECUTION (continues)—and where I gave her a blue bowl 
filled with pebbles, also containing a flowering lily. That from 
the first day we met until I departed for Mexico in the fall, the 
said Helen Jones was an almost daily visitor to my room where 
we continued to— 

Woman—No! No! (Moans.) 

PROSECUTION—What is it, Mrs. Jones—what is it? 

Younc Woman—Don’t read any more! No more! 

PROSECUTION—Why not? 

Younc Woman—I did it! I did it! I did it! 

PROSECUTION—You confess? 

Younc Woman—Yes, I did it! 

DEFENSE (rises)—I object, Your Honor. 

JupcE—You confess you killed your husband? 

Younc Woman—lI put him out of the way—yes. 

JupcE—Why? 

Younc Woman—To be free. 

JupcE—To be free? Is that the only reason? 

Younc Woman—Yes. 

JupcE—If you just wanted to be free—why didn’t you divorce 
him? 

Younc Woman—Oh, I couldn’t do that! I couldn’t hurt him 
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like that! (Bursts of laughter from all in the court. The 
Younc WomaNn stares out at them, and then seems to go rigid.) 

JupcE—Silence! 

BatLirF—Silence! (There is gradual silence.) 

JupcE—Mrs. Jones, why— 

Younc Woman—(Begins to moan—suddenly—as though the 
realization of her enormity and her isolation had just come upon 
her. It is a sound of desolation, of agony, of human woe. It 
continues until the end of the scene.) 

JupceE—Why? 

Younc Woman—(She cannot speak.) 

DEFENSE—Your Honor, I ask a recess to— 

Jupce—Court’s adjourned. 

First REPORTER—‘Murderess confesses—” 

SECOND REPORTER—‘“Paramour brings confession—” 

TuHrIrD REPORTER—“ ‘Did it,’ woman cries.” 


There is a great burst of speed from the telegraph instruments. 
They keep up a constant accompaniment to the woman’s moans. 

Two policemen are standing by the Young Woman as the lights 
fade. The curtain falls. 


EPISODE IX—IN A PRISON 


The bars of the prison room are set back. In front of them 
the Jailer and a Matron sit. Inside the bars the Young Woman 
is listening quietly to the prayers of a Priest. Frequently as the 
Priest intones his plea a Negro prisoner breaks into a spiritual. 

“Hear, O Lord, my prayer, and let my cry come to Thee. 
Turn not away Thy face from me; in the day when I am in 
trouble, incline Thy ear to me. In what day soever I shall call 
upon Thee, hear me speedily. For my days are vanished like 
smoke; and my bones are grown dry, like fuel for the fire—” 
. - - “The Lord hath looked upon the earth that He might hear 
the groans of them that are in the fetters, that He might release 
the children of—” 

The song of the Negro breaks again upon the prayer, but the 
Woman would let him sing. She understands. 


Woman (her calm shattered)—Father, Father! Why was I 
born? 

PriEst—I came forth from the Father and have come into the 
world. I leave the world and go unto the Father. 
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Woman—When I’m dead won’t I have peace? 

Priest—Ye shall indeed drink of my cup. 

WomaN—Will I have peace to-morrow? 

Priest—lI will raise Him up at the last day. 

Woman—To-morrow! Father! Where will I be to-morrow? 

Priest—Behold the Son cometh, yea is now come, ye shall be 
scattered every man to his own. 

Woman—In hell! Father! Will I be in hell? 

Priest—I am the resurrection and the life. 

Woman—Life has been Hell to me, Father! 

Prirst—Life has been Hell to you, daughter, because you 
never knew God! 

Woman—How could I know Him, Father? He never was 
around me. 

Priest—You didn’t seek him, daughter. Seek and ye shall 
find. 

Woman—I sought something—I was always seeking some- 
thing. (Crosses to bars.) 

Prrest—What? What were you seeking? 

Woman—Peace. Rest and peace. (Sound of aeroplane is 
heard off.) Will I find it to-night, Father? Will I find it? 

Priest—Trust in God. 


The roar of an aeroplane is heard over the prison. ‘He has 
wings but he isn’t free,” she says. And still the Woman wonders. 
Why should she have felt free for the one time on earth when she 
had committed the mortal sin for which she now must die! And 
that other sin—that sin of love. 

“That’s all I ever knew of heaven,” she wails. ‘‘Heaven on 
earth. How is that, Father? Howcan that be? A sin—a mortal 
sin—all I know of heaven.” 

Now her mother has come to see the Woman. But she is a 
stranger. This Woman never knew this mother. Yet now they 
embrace through the bars and the Woman cries out to her Mother 
to take care of that strange child she is leaving, the child that 
will never know her. 

And now it is time. The Jailer takes the Mother away. The 
Matron and a Guard take the Woman by the arms and start 
through the door. The Priest follows, praying: 

“Lord have mercy! Christ have mercy! Lord have mercy— 
Christ hear us—” 

The lights fade. The voice of the Priest dies away. There is 
darkness. 
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EPISODE X—IN THE DARK 


Out of the darkness come the voices of the Reporters. They 
are wondering at the delay. They ask each other the time. 
They shush each other into silence. 

The voice of the Priest is heard, dimly, then louder. “St. 
Peter pray for us—St. Paul pray for us—St. James pray for us—” 

“Here they are,” reports the First Reporter. 

“How little she looks! She’s got smaller.” 

“Hush!” warns the Third Reporter. 

“St. Philip pray for us— All ye Holy Patriarchs and Prophets 
—St. Philip—St. Matthew—St. Simon . . . all ye Holy Inno- 
cents pray for us—” 

“Suppose the machine shouldn’t work!” suggests the First 
Reporter. 

“Tt’ll work. It always works.” 

“Hush!” 


Prrest—Saints of God make intercession for us—be merciful— 
Spare us, O Lord—be merciful— 

First REPORTER—Her lips are moving— What is she saying? 

SECOND REPORTER—Nothing. 

TuirD REPORTER—Hush! 

Prrest—O Lord, deliver us from all evil—from all sin—from 
thy wrath—from the snares of the devil—from anger and hatred 
and every evil will—from— 

First REPORTER—Did you see that? She fixed her hair under 
the cap—pulled her hair’ out under the cap. 

TuHIrRD REPORTER—Sssshhh! 

Prirst—Beseech Thee—hear us—that Thou wouldst spare 
us— That Thou would’st pardon us—Holy Mary—pray for 
us— 

SECOND REPORTER—There— 

Woman (calling out)—Somebody! Somebod— (Her voice 
is cut off.) 

Prrest—Christ have mercy—Lord have mercy—Christ have 
mercy— 


Gradually the light increases—first, a faint blue, then red, then 
pink, then amber. Now all are thrown on full. An indescribable 
glow suffuses the scene. 

The curtain falls. 


LITTLE ACCIDENT 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By Firoyp DELL AND THomAs MitTcHELL 


THE season had started slowly. There had been considerable 
melodrama, topped by “The Front Page” and ‘‘Machinal,” and 
one high comedy, Lonsdale’s “The High Road,” that was pleas- 
ing the society crowd. But that was all. Early October was a 
good time for the entrance of a light comedy. 

On the 9th “Little Accident” was produced by Crosby Gaige 
at the Morosco Theatre. Written by Floyd Dell, novelist, and 
having served its time and purpose as a story called “The Un- 
married Father,” Thomas Mitchell, actor, and Mr. Dell had 
made the yarn over into a play the leading male part of which 
should be suited to the actor-collaborator. 

There were many other plays that week and “Little Accident” 
did not receive the personal attention of the higher-ups of dra- 
matic criticism. The reports of their chief assistants, how- 
ever, were most favorable. Laughter was said to roar gustily 
through the Morosco Theatre and many people were made glad 
by the coming of a play concerned with a new employment 
of that paternal instinct which is usually accepted as being 
more comic than important in the drama. 

The opening scene of “Little Accident” is the dining room 
of the Overbeck home in Vickley, Illinois. The time is early 
morning of a late April day and the Overbeck family is assembling 
somewhat tardily for breakfast. 

So far only Mrs. Overbeck and her youngest daughter, Doris, 
are down, though a grumbling from the yard would indicate that 
J. J. Overbeck, the father, is also stirring. 

From the conversation of the Overbeck women it appears that 
the night before this particular morning had not been entirely 
free from disturbance. Young Norman Overbeck had arrived 
home quite late, accompanied by his best friend, Gilbert Rand, 
and the two of them had stood on the porch and serenaded the 
coming dawn with excerpts from a song called “Maid of Athens.” 
They had also managed, while serenading, to step, or fall, off the 
porch into Mr. Overbeck’s bed of hyacinths. 
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The whole situation is highly amusing to Doris, but Mrs. 
Overbeck can see nothing funny in it. As for Mr. Overbeck, 
when settled at table, he is prepared to express his mind quite 
freely. Early morning serenades to the Maid of Athens, ventures 
“J. J.” are certainly not his idea of a perfect preparation for a 
wedding rehearsal, and this is the morning, whether Norman 
remembers it or not, that he is to rehearse the ceremony that 
will make him the husband of Madge Ferris. 

Mrs. Overbeck is sure everything will be all right and goes on 
finishing a written account of the approaching wedding which 
she is to send to such out-of-town papers (including those in 
Chicago) as should be interested in weddings, whether their 
editors know the Overbecks and the Ferrises or not. 

When Norman Overbeck, a good-looking young man in his 
twenties, arrives at table he is not particularly interested in 
breakfast. He can do with a bit of orange juice and a cup of 
coffee, but more than that would be superfluous. Nor does he 
react enthusiastically to his father’s suggestion that he try “a 
bowl of gin and some toast.” 

There is every reason to suspect that father is quite out of 
patience with Norman. In fact father has a good mind, as he 
says, to suggest to his prospective daughter-in-law that she make 
her husband sign the pledge. As he feels this morning, Norman 
admits he would be glad to sign any number of pledges. 

Norman also feels the same way about his mail that he does 
about breakfast. He is not interested in it. It is mostly ads, 
anyway. There is, however, one special delivery letter that may 
mean something. He suggests that Doris read that one to him, 
and Doris does. 

It comes from the Ellen Harris Maternity Hospital in Chi- 
cago. As advance advertising that, it seems to Doris, is going 
pretty far. 


“Mr. Norman Overbeck. Dear Sir: A matter of per- 
sonal importance to you, and one which I would rather 
not be obliged to take up in correspondence, unless 
you prefer it—” 


Doris gets no farther. ‘Well, tie that if you can,” she ejacu- 
lates with fervor. ‘Making a bid to bring little Norman, Jr., 
into the world before you’re married even!” 

“Damn fools,” agrees Norman. “A thing like that shouldn’t 
be allowed.” 

There is a postscript: 
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“Perhaps if I recall the Springer exhibit at the Stein- 
beck Art galleries it wiil refresh your memory.” 


The Steinbeck galleries are in Boston. And Norman had been 
in Boston, too, but— 

Suddenly Norman’s brain begins to work. He remembers 
something. He is at some pains, however, to conceal the thought 
from Doris. Surreptitiously he recovers the hospital letter, reads 
it thoughtfully and begins quickly and with considerable agitation 
to count on his fingers. 

“Oh, my God!” explodes Norman, just as Doris lets Gilbert 
Rand in the front door. 

Gilbert is another attractive young man of about Norman’s 
age neatly arrayed in a brown and tan combination of suit, tie, 
socks and shoes. Gilbert is also full of spirits and inclined to 
joke with the prospective groom. Particularly after Doris calls 
his attention to the letter from the Maternity Hospital. That’s 
a good one! A bit previous, but good! 

Norman sees the joke, but can’t exactly laugh at it. As a 
matter of fact he is much inclined to take it seriously. 


Norman—Of course this refers to a potential baby—but, sup- 
pose they didn’t. 

GILBERT—I don’t get you. 

NorMan—Suppose these people were up to something. 

GILBERT—What? 

NorMaN—I’m only supposing. 

GILBERT—Supposing what? 

Norman—wWell—take a hypothetical case—take me. 

GiLBERT—All right. Then what? 

NorMAaN—I’m about to be married. 

GILBERT—Yes? 

NorMAN (nervously clasping and unclasping his hands)—Sup- 
pose those people should accuse me. 

GILBERT—Of what? Having a baby? 

Norman (laughing)—Yes. Funny, isn’t it? 

GitpERT—Well, I’ll say they’d be picking a pretty time for it. 
A day before your wedding—all arrangements made. Picture it. 

NorMan (taking the letter from his pocket and smoothing it 
out)—I am picturing it. 

Gr_BERT—What a jam. 

NorMan—still such things happen. 
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GILBERT—You bet they do. They happen every day. 

NormMaN—That’s what I mean. 

GILBERT—Why, I’ve had cases, I’ve known men, Norman, 
even during my short practice, to go all through life paying 
hush money. 

NorMAN (crumbling letter in his fist)—Gosh! 

GiLBERT—And yet you know there’s a humorous side to it. 

NormMan—Humorous? 

GILBERT—Yes, because you see, that sort of thing could hap- 
pen to any of us, but people don’t figure that way. If your 
neighbor happens to escape, he seems all the more ready to 
condemn you. 

Norman—Me? 

GILBERT—I mean the fellow that’s cate Funny, isn’t it? 

Norman—Certainly is. 

GILBERT—Well, I hope this minister won’t take all morning. 

Norman—Gilbert, tell me. This interests me. What happens 
when a man denies everything? 

GILBERT—Doesn’t help at all. 

NormMan—No? 

GILBERT—No. He may clear himself legally, but that’s not 
the point. He’ll always be suspected. . . . You see the sympathy 
is always with the woman. I don’t know why, but it is. You 
know, poor unfortunate woman—all that bunk. The man se- 
duced her—that’s what they say. He’s the villain. No sym- 
pathy for him. They only see a poor, helpless woman with a 
fatherless baby. See the point? 

NormMan—Yeh, I see it. 


The wedding rehearsal party continues to gather, and Norman’s 
agitation continues to increase. He is constantly going back to 
the hospital letter until finally Gilbert’s suspicions are aroused. 
He demands a sight of the worrisome document. One glance at 
it convinces him that it is genuine and that nothing like black- 
mail inspired its writing. Furthermore he gradually becomes 
convinced that Norman is not only greatly upset by the letter 
but that he stands badly in need of advice and help. 

Norman, on the other hand, protests complete ignorance of the 
whole matter. He does not know the writer of the letter, he 
knows nothing about any maternity hospital and the fact that 
there is a Steinbeck gallery in Boston and that he has been 
there means nothing. 
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GILBERT—Why does she—this Doctor—refer to the Springer 
Art Exhibit to refresh your memory? 

NormMan—How should I know? 

GILBERT—Was this Springer Exhibit in Boston? 

Norman—Might have been... Springer is a well-known 
painter—nothing unusual about his having a show in Boston. 

GILBERT—Do you remember it? 

Norman—What? 

GiILBERT—The show in Boston. 

Norman—lI don’t know. 

GILBERT—Well, try to recall it. 

NorMANn—All right, I will. Yes—now that you mention it. 

GILBERT—Good, now we’re getting somewhere. 

NorMAN—Oh, are we? Just where do you think we’re getting? 
What are you driving at, Gilbert? What are you trying to 
insinuate? 

GILBERT—That’s easy. 

Norman—Well, what? 

GILBERT—There’s a girl in this case. 

Norman—There is, eh? 

GiLBERT—That much, I’m sure of. 

Norman—And what has that got to do with me? 

GILBERT—That’s what I’m trying to find out. 

Norman—Well, I won’t tell you. I mean I can’t tell you. 
I mean I don’t know any girls in Chicago. 

GILBERT—Do you know any in Boston? 

Norman—Yes, but this letter is from Chicago. 

GiILBERT—A girl from Boston could have a baby in Chicago. 

Norman—Of course she could. I’m not denying that. She 
could have twins for all I care. What’s a Boston girl having a 
baby in Chicago got to do with me? 

GILBERT—Nothing, unless you happen to know her. 

Norman—Well, I don’t. 

GILBERT—You can’t be sure of that. You spent three years in 
Cambridge. Must have a pretty wide acquaintance there. 

NormMan—Not that kind. 

GILBERT—What kind? 

Norman—Boston girls—who have babies in Chicago. 

GILBERT—Oh, come now, Norman. 

Norman—I tell you I haven’t looked at another girl since I 
fell in love with Madge. 

GILBERT—When was that? 
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NormMan—Oh, ages ago. 

GILBERT—Before you left Cambridge? 

NorMan—Of course not. How could I? I hardly knew 
Madge until after I left Cambridge. 

GILBERT—I see. Just when did you leave Cambridge, Norman. 

NormaNn—Oh, a long time ago. 

GILBERT—I see, now tell me, Norman, did you have any 
acquaintance, girl acquaintances, about the time you left Cam- 
bridge? 

NorMAN—Why do you ask that? 

GILBERT—Well, answer me, did you? 

NormMan—lI suppose I did. 

Gi_BERT—Any intimate— 

NorMan—What do you mean—intimate? 

GILBERT—Just that. Any one girl you knew or cared for more 
than the other? 

NormMan—Now, don’t go too far, Gilbert. 

GILBERT—My dear boy, I’m trying to get to the bottom of 
this. We gain nothing by denying it. 

Norman—But, I’m not—I’m not denying anything. 

GILBERT—Then tell me. Did you have a love affair last year 
in Cambridge? 3 

Norman—Yes. If you call it a love affair—it was a girl, 
that’s all. 

GILBERT—And you made love to her. 

Norman (looking up quickly)—Sh! Yes! Now, you know. 





Little by little Gilbert manages to extract the whole story from 
Norman. He had, one day when he had missed his train and 
had an hour to wait, wandered into the gallery. And there, copy- 
ing a lilypad of Monet’s, sat a girl. A fascinating girl. Norman 
spoke to her. Quite casually at first. Merely to admire her 
work—and the picture she herself made as she worked. 

She was not, as it turned out, a complete stranger. At least 
Norman had seen her often on the street in Cambridge. They 
both lived in Cambridge. And, in fact, he had seen her that 
morning as she was entering the Art Gallery, which may have had 
something to do with his missing the train. 

Anyway, they were soon deeply discussing art and life and 
things like that and, seeing they both lived in Cambridge, Nor- 
man took her home. Isabel Drury was her name. 

After that they met at many parties and became awfully well 
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acquainted. But Isabel was a very serious girl. Completely 
wrapped up in her art. Ready, she insisted, to give up everything 
for a career—love, home, everything. And so— 


GILBERT (impatiently)—Well, go on. 

Norman—Where was I? 

GILBERT—Just leaving Cambridge. 

NormMAN—That was in June. You see she didn’t know—she 
didn’t realize I was going home—she was that kind—impractical. 

GILBERT— Well! 

NormMaN—It was the day before I left, last June— 

GILBERT—Wait now. Late June, early April, count it up. 

Norman—I did. First thing I did, was count it up. 

GILBERT—Well. 

NormMan—lIt comes out even. We spent that day, the day 
before I left, at the Springer show. It was late when we started 
back to Cambridge. We took a cab and we talked—at least, I 
talked. 

GiLBERT—About art? 

Norman—No—not now. Isabel was silent for a long time, 
but when the cab drew up at her house she said: “‘Let’s go on.” 
It was a beautiful night, June, you know. 

GILBERT—Yes, I know. 

NormMan—wWe rode—oh, miles out of town,—then some one 
suggested that we walk. 

GILBERT—Who? 

NormMan—Maybe I did. We dismissed the cab and strolled 
through the woods. 

GILBERT— Yes? 

NormMan—We lost ourselves in the woods. 

GILBERT—Lost yourselves? 

NorMAN—Pretended. It was all pretence, Gilbert. All make- 
believe. 

GiLtBERT—Well, I hope so. 

NorMan—I'll never forget that night. It wasn’t real, I tell 
you. There seemed to be some sort of summer madness in the 
air. Why, even now— 


Then Madge Ferris comes. From the yard her cheery ‘“Yoo- 
hoo!” can be heard, and from the room Norman answers with an- 
other “Yoo-hoo!” not so cheery and decidedly more throaty. 

Madge is a pretty girl and full of life. In her tan knitted 
jersey and tan pleated skirt she suggests a wholesomely athletic 
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type. She is terribly excited about the rehearsal and thrilled 
at the thought of her wedding. She can’t quite understand why 
neither of these adventures seems to mean more to Norman than 
it does. She can’t get a rise from him even with a report that 
Aunt Laura has given them furniture. Madge is still puzzled 
as she goes to join the girls, but too happy to let anything worry 
her long. Norman looks after her wonderingly and turns help- 
lessly to Gilbert. 


GILBERT—Norman, you’ve only got a minute, and we must talk 
fast. This may mean nothing—a false alarm. 

NormMaN—Do you think so? 

GILBERT—No, I don’t. 

NormMan—Neither do I. 

GiLBERT—Norman, all right. We must assume that it’s just 
as bad as we suspect. I mean that this girl Isabel is in Chicago. 
She has a baby, and she’s blaming it on you. 

NormMan—No, no. You’re wrong. Understand me, Gilbert. 
Isabel wouldn’t blame me unless— 

GILBERT—Unless you’re the father. All right. Now then. 
Tell me this. Was anything ever said about marriage? 
NorMan (looking into the hall)—Sh! Not till afterwards. 
GiLrpert—After the night in the woods. 

NorMAN—Yes. I was rather frightened and I said we must 
get married. 

GILBERT—What did she say? 

NorMAN—She laughed. 

GILBERT—She laughed? 

NormMAn—Yes, she laughed at me. Said I was provincial. 
GILBERT— Provincial? 

NorMan—You see, that’s Isabel. Well, what could I do? 
There was nothing I could do or say to persuade her. 

GILBERT—Well? 

Norman—Well, I got mad, she got mad, hell of a row, and 
that day I left Cambridge. 

Gi_BeERT—And that was the last time you saw her? 

NormMan—Yes. I came home here to Vickley. 

GILBERT—Ever write to her? 

Norman—Every day, for weeks. 

GILBERT—Any answer. 

Norman—None. Then I tried to forget her. I did forget her. 
In the fall I fell in love with Madge. 
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GILBERT—I see. Now tell me—about this Isabel. Were you 
her first lover? 

NormMaNn—Sh! Good God, man, of course. 

GILBERT—She told you so? 

Norman—We didn’t talk about it. 

GILBERT—No, but she laughed at the idea of marriage. Ob- 
viously, not her first experience. 

Norman—Now, Gilbert— 

», GILBERT—Now, Norman, she sounds to me like a very sophisti- 
cated woman. 

NorMan—You don’t know Isabel. 

GILBERT—Well, that’s not the point. 

NorMAN—NO; the point is this. I’m in a jam. 

GILBERT—Maybe. And if you are, I can get you out of it. 

NormMan—How? 

GILBERT—Never mind. You leave it to me. You just for- 
get it. 

Norman—Forget it? Huh! 

GILBERT—Go right ahead with your wedding plans, just as 
if nothing had happened. 

Norman—But I can’t—not now—lI can’t when she needs me. 

GILBERT—Who? 

NormMan—Isabel—I can’t leave her alone with that baby. 

GrILBERT—Great Scott—Don’t get so upset. You don’t know 
—yet. 

Norman—What? ... Don’t know what? 

GILBERT—All this may be your imagination. 

NormMan—Yes, that’s right. 

GILBERT—Don’t you see? Now you keep calm. I'll run up 
to Chicago. I'll go this morning. (Looks at watch.) Just time 
to catch the morning train. 

Norman—Good. Ill go with you. 


Gilbert is convinced that that would never do. Norman can’t 
leave. Neither of them can leave until after the rehearsal. Then 
Gilbert will take the afternoon train and Norman will stay on in 
Vickley as though everything was all right. If there is anything 
crooked about the affair in Chicago Gilbert will soon find it out. 

The girls press Gilbert into dancing while the party is waiting 
for the minister and Madge manages to have a few minutes with 
Norman. She can see something is disturbing him. She wishes 
he would tell her what it is. She doesn’t believe in secrets be- 
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tween husband and wife. Doesn’t believe they are possible, as a 
matter of truth. When two people truly love each other it is 
impossible for one to have a secret from the other. And if 
Norman should ever have a secret from Madge she would know 
at once that he did not love her any more. 

A ring at the door announces the arrival of Dr. Gifford, who 
is to conduct the rehearsal, and the party flocks to welcome him. 
Norman pulls Gilbert back to whisper excitedly to him that he 
(Norman) cannot go through with their plan. He must tell 
Madge everything. She doesn’t believe in secrets. She couldn’t 
love him if he had a secret from her. 

Gilbert is not impressed. Norman already has a secret from 
Madge and it hasn’t affected her love up till now, has it? Well, 
then— 

But Norman has made up his mind. When Madge comes to 
call him for the rehearsal he blurts out his determination. He 
can’t go on with the reheasal! He is going, he has to go, to 
Chicago. There is something he wants to tell, something he must 
tell, them all! He— 

Gilbert manages to interrupt enough to keep the dread secret 
untold until Dr. Gifford providentially opens the door and dis- 
covers the missing groom for whom he has been searching. 


Dr. Grrrorp—Well, well! Here he is! Looking just like any 
bridegroom ought to look. (As he offers Norman his hand.) 
Good morning, Norman. 

Norman (as he shakes hands)—How do you do, Dr. Gifford? 

GILBERT—We’re ready, Doctor, if you are. 

Dr. Girrorp—Good! First of all we must decide—some prefer 
the procession up the aisle. 

Doris—Lois Henderson didn’t. 

Lucinpa—No, they came from the sacristy. 

Mrs. OverBEcK—Hush, Lucinda! 

GILBERT (to NoRMAN)—Don’t make an ass of yourself. (To 
Dr. GirrorD.) Up the aisle, I say. (To Norman.) Eh, Nor- 
man? (Yo Dr. Girrorp.) Yes, sir, up the aisle, all sails flying. 

Dr. Girrorp—Good! You know the order? 

Mapce—Yes, Doctor. I have it all written out. 

Dr. Girrorp—That’s fine. Bride and family— 

Mapce—Yes, I know. 

Dr. Grrrorp—And our friend Gilbert—will look after the 
groom. 
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GILBERT—I'll try to, Doctor. 

Dr. Grrrorp—Then—when we reach the altar, the music stops 
and the happy pair are left alone. 

NorMAn—No! 

Mrs. OvERBECK—What’s the matter with you? 

LucrnpA—Pay no attention—he’s upset. 

Mapce—Norman, dear, what is it? 

NorMAN (going to Mapce)—I won’t—I can’t go on with 
this— 

GILBERT—Wait, Norman. Doctor! Norman’s upset. I'll ex- 
plain. (Turning to NorMAN and Mrs. OVERBECK.) An impor- 
tant matter—a very serious matter—came up this morning. A 
matter which Norman was fully qualified to handle by himself— 
but—his father interfered. 

NorMan—What? 

GILBERT—Now, Norman! I'll do this! 

Mapcre—Said he didn’t have enough experience, I suppose. 

GILBERT—Exactly. Now it’s business that must be done in 
Chicago. 

Mrs. OvERBECK—Chicago? 

GILBERT—Yes, that’s why Norman insists on going. Am I 
right, Norman? 

Norman—Yes! (Norman turns to Manvce, taking her by 
both hands.) And I’ve just got time to catch the morning train. 
GILBERT—Wait! Norman; no not that. 

Mapce—But, Norman, dear, the rehearsal! 

Dr. Girrorp—Can’t you go after? 

NormMan—No! Sorry, Doctor. It must be done to-day. Am 
I right, Gilbert? 

GILBERT—Yes! No! Wait! 

Norman—I can’t. I haven’t got time. (He rushes out.) 

MancE (after the door closes)—Oh, dear! And I let him go 
without kissing him. (Looking out the window after Norman.) 
Norman! Yoo-Hoo! 

NorMAN (in distance)—Yoo-Hoo! 

The curtain falls. 





ACT II 


The reception room of the Ellen Harris Hospital in Chicago is 
immaculate and modern. Everything, including nurses and em- 
ployés, wears a sterilized look. 

The office fixtures are marbelized and glassed in. There is an 
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enamel table and chair at one side of the room. No germ, you 
feel, has ever settled on the glass knob of the Doctor’s Office 
and lived to boast of its adventure to other germs. There is a 
measure of comfort suggested by a long reading table and chairs 
placed stiffly at either end. 

The afternoon of the day Norman Overbeck ran out on the 
wedding rehearsal party in Vickley the reception room of the 
hospital is occupied by Miss Clark, hospital secretary, and two 
men. 

One man is a nervous fellow named Hicks. The other a com- 
placent Italian. Mr. Hicks is pacing the floor. Miss Clark is 
keeping track of the incoming phone calls. The Italian is watch- 
ing Hicks and wondering about Miss Clark. 

Hicks, it transpires, has been waiting since dawn for news from 
his wife. She has been confidently expecting for many hours to 
present him with an heir, and while the delay is quite under- 
standable and not at all disturbing to the hospital attachés, or 
even to the Italian, it is entirely beyond the understanding of 
Mr. Hicks and excessively aggravating as well. Yet nothing that 
he can do will help matters. Vaguely he senses that. And 
whenever he fails to remember it some one is quite sure to remind 
him. 

The Italian, on the other hand, is an habituated person so far 
as hospitals and babies are concerned. He merely is waiting for 
Mrs. Amendelaro to help her take home a sixth little Amendelaro. 
The fact that the sixth happens to be a little Rudolpho, after Mr. 
Amendelaro had been somewhat discouraged by the previous 
arrival of five daughters, adds to his enthusiasm and likewise 
contributes to his patience. . . 

When Norman Overbeck arrives he discovers that, so far as 
Miss Clark knows, there have been no preparations made for his 
reception. Dr. Zernecke has not mentioned him and nothing has 
been said about any letter of invitation. As he has no appoint- 
ment it will be necessary for him to wait until the doctor is dis- 
engaged. 

Mr. Hicks is consoling. Waiting, he assures Norman, is one of 
the best things they do around that hospital. Being married and 
raising a family is all right in a way, Mr. Hicks volunteers 
further, as soon as he discovers that Norman is still single, but 
the man free of such responsibilities has something to be thank- 
ful for. Yes, sir! 

“My wife’s as fine a girl as is,” ventures Mr. Hicks. “But 
they’re all alike. They marry you thinkin’ you’re something 
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you ain’t. And when they find out you ain’t, they get sore... 
—start naggin’—you know, fights and arguments, and a’course 
you fight back. Why not? A man’s got his self-respect, ain’t 
he? But what does it get him? You can’t win. About the time 
you're ready to say so, you know, quit, throw up the sponge and 
hop back to single bliss, this happens. 

“What?” 

“They pull this baby gag on you, and there you are. They 
got you comin’ and goin’.” 

Miss Clark has finally succeeded in making Dr. Zernecke 
understand that Norman is the young man from Vickley, the 
one who had a letter referring to an art exhibit, and the doctor 
has sent word that he is to wait; also that Miss Hemmingway, 
a nurse, is to get a St. Theckla record from him. 

Norman, never having heard of St. Theckla, is something more 
than merely nonplussed. And by the time Miss Hemmingway 
has him seated in the enamel chair at the end of the enamel table 
and has begun to fire questions at him he is unquestionably 
perturbed. 

Has he had a medical examination recently? For insurance? 
That’s good. How old is he? Twenty-five? 


Miss Hemmincway—Both parents living? 

Norman (as he slowly backs away to the chair)—Yes—but 
what— 

Miss Hemmincway—Any tuberculosis in your family? 

Norman—No— 

Miss HemmMincway—FEpilepsy? 

Norman—No— 

Miss HeEmMMIncway—Insanity? 

NormMan—No—not yet. 

Miss Hemmincway—sSit here. Now take off your coat. 

Norman—What for? 

Miss Hemmincway (assisting him off with his coat)—This 
will only take a minute. . . . Now your vest. (Miss Hemminc- 
way takes out of the top drawer and lays in orderly fashion on 
the top of the white enameled table a Kiedel Tube—a Stethe- 
scope—and a rubber arm Tourniquet. She then removes the 
corks from a large bottle of alcohol and a bottle of collodium 
which have been standing on the table. Then removes the pro- 
tecting cover from the end of the Kiedel Tube and places it 
ready for use.) 
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Miss Hemmincway (to Norman)—Now, your shirt... . 
Oh! Just unbutton it. 

Norman (showing signs of relief)—Say, this is a Maternity 
Hospital, isn’t it? 

Miss Hemmincway—Oh, yes. (She unbuttons the cuff of his 
right sleeve and rolls it up, well beyond his elbow.) Exclusively. 

NorMan—Say, what is this? 

Miss Hemmincway (as she glances at Kiedel Tube)—This—? 
A Kiedel Tube. It won’t hurt. 

Norman—But I mean—what is it for? 

Miss Hemmincway—A test. The Kahn Blood Test you 
know. This way you only have to do it once. (She slips the arm 
band over Norman’s arm and runs it up beyond his elbow and 
half tightens it.) 

NormMan—Well, I’m glad of that. 

NorMan—Do you always do this? 

Miss HemmMincway—Oh, yes—we always keep a complete 
medical record. (Dr. ZERNECKE enters. She has a chart board 
with charts on it in her hand.) 

Norman—But I mean— Why a medical record? 

Miss Hemmincway—Just for future reference. 

NormMaNn—Oh, future reference. 

Miss HemmMincway—yYes. We put them on file—so as to— 
(She turns and sees Dr. ZERNECKE.) Oh, Dr. Zernecke— 
This is Mr. Overbeck. 

Dr. ZERNECKE (as she removes her monocle and sees Nor- 
MAN.)—Oh, yes—of course. 

NormMan—How do you do. 

Miss Hemmincway—lI finished the examination, Doctor. 
Dr. ZERNECKE—Oh, good. (Looks up.) And everything’s 
settled? 

Miss HeMMINGway— Yes. 

Dr. ZERNECKE (to NoRMAN)—Then we won’t keep you any 
longer, Mr. Overbeck. 

Norman—You mean that’s all? 

Dr. ZERNECKE—Yes, that’s all. 

NormMan—That’s all you want! 

Dr. ZERNECKE—Yes. Just to be sure everything is all right, 
you know. 

Norman—And I can go back to Vickley? 

Dr. ZERNECKE—Certainly. 
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NormaNn—Gosh! 

Dr. ZERNECKE—You’re to be married soon, aren’t you? 

NorMAN—Yes, to-morrow. 

Dr. ZERNECKE—So I heard. Well, you may rest assured we’ll 
be very discreet. 

NormMan—Oh, wait! (Dr. ZERNECKE stops.) You knew 
about my marriage? 

Dr. ZERNECKE—Of course! 

Norman (hopefully)—So that’s why you—in case I should 
have—for future reference. 

Dr. ZERNECKE— Yes, we just keep it on file. 

NorMan—Oh! I see. 

Dr. ZERNECKE—I’m sorry if we disturbed you— 

NorMAN—Oh, not at all. 

Dr. ZERNECKE—But you see a medical record— 

Norman (he is quite excited)—I know. They’re the only 
things to have. Especially when you are getting married. Mod- 
ern, scientific, up-to-date. I approve thoroughly. (He shakes 
hands with Dr. ZERNECKE again.) And now, if there’s anything 
else I can do for you— 

Dr. ZERNECKE—You won’t be troubled any further. 

NorMan—Nice place you have here. (Turns to Miss Hem- 
MINGWAY, and shakes her hand.) ‘Thank you very much. 

Dr. ZERNECKE—Perhaps before Mr. Overbeck goes he’d like 
to see the baby. 

NorMAN (looking dazedly after Dr. ZERNECKE)—Huh! 

Miss HeEmmMincway—You really ought to see him. 

NormMan—Him? 

Miss HEMMINGWAY—X-21-A-4 is a cute little trick. 

NorMan—xX what? 

Miss Hemmincway (laughing)—That’s your baby’s name 

. on the file. 

NorMAN (leaning against table weakly)—Baby? 

Miss Hemmincway (looking at NorMAN)—Didn’t you under- 
stand about this, Mr. Overbeck? I thought, of course, you— 

NorMAan—But you said—she said—good God! 

Miss HEMMiINGcwAy—The medical record is for purposes of 
adoption. You knew there was a baby, didn’t you? 

NormMaN—No—I mean—yes. I mean—of course. 

Miss HEMMINGWAY—We’re not supposed to bring them down- 
stairs, but if you’ll wait, I'll see what I can do. It may be your 
only chance to see him. 
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By pursuing her as far as the doorway Norman is able to 
extract the additional information that the baby is nearly three 
weeks old, and that Miss Drury is still with her son, although 
she had made her plans to leave that day. Can he see Miss 
Drury? Miss Hemmingway will see about that, too. 

Now Gilbert Rand arrives. He has been chasing Norman all 
over town. He finds him as near hysteria as a sane man can be. 
They are there, Norman explodes—both of them are there—the 
baby and his mother! They’ve been there three weeks! What 
is he going to do? He can’t think of going through life with a 
baby somewhere—nobody knows where—and looking at Madge 
Ferris every day! Every day—morning, noon and night—and 
never tell— 

Now Isabel Drury is on the phone. Gilbert thinks he had 
better talk with her, but Norman had rather do it. Gilbert, how- 
ever, stands by to prompt him should he seem likely to in- 
criminate himself. 

Isabel has no intention of making any trouble, she says, over 
the phone. She does not even want to see Norman. She wants 
him to go home and get married, as he planned. She is going to 
Paris to study art, and she doesn’t want to go all through a dis- 
cussion of that again. 

The idea of Isabel’s going to Paris at a time like this! To 
Norman it’s simply inhuman! 

“She obviously wants to end this whole business,” deduces 
Gilbert. ‘Well, let her.” 

“Howe” 

“You go back to Vickley, marry Madge and the incident is 
over.” 

“But the baby?” 

“He'll be adopted.” 

“Where? When? How? By whom?—” 

Norman does not care for the idea. Even Gilbert agrees that 
perhaps they had better talk the matter over with Dr. Zer- 
NECKE? 5: se 

The doctor is reassuring. The St. Theckla Child Adoption 
Society is very discreet; there is no possibility of either parent 
ever being embarrassed. The baby will be placed in a suitable 
family—there are many nice people on the waiting list—and no 
one will ever know— 

Norman is amazed that such things can be. Not know where 
his son has been taken or to whom he has been given? His son! 
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To tell him, Dr. Zernecke explains, would never do. Often 
parents change their minds after giving a baby for adoption, and 
that causes a lot of trouble. Miss Drury has signed the baby 
over to the society, it’s her baby, and Norman has nothing to 
say about it. 

Miss Drury, Miss Hemmingway reports, is coming. Perhaps 
it would be well, the doctor suggests, if Norman and the baby’s 
mother were to settle the question of the child’s adoption between 
them. 

Gilbert thinks he had better stay, too, but Norman 'will not 
have that. He would only make matters worse. .. . 

Isabel Drury looks none too strong. She is of medium height 
and there is an independent swing to her shoulders as she walks 
across the room. She is wearing an English tweed sport suit, 
orange jersey, a brown felt sport hat and brown shoes and stock- 
ings. She is a bit startled as she looks up and sees Norman. 


NorMAn—Thought I’d go, didn’t you? 

IsaBEL—No, Norman, dear, I didn’t. I only hoped you would. 

Norman—But why? 

IsaBEL—Because you'd talk—you’d argue, and besides I 
didn’t want to upset you now—just before your wedding. 

Norman—Oh, of course you haven’t! Oh, no! 

IsABEL—I’m sorry. (As she puts bag and gloves on white 
table.) I’m dreadfully sorry, and if it hadn’t been for Doctor 
Zernecke with that fool medical record you never would have 
known about it. 

Norman—Well, I do know about it—and I want to tell you 
this—I think it was a hell of a thing to do. 

IsaBEL—What? Have a baby? Well, Norman, dear, you’re 
hardly in a position to criticize me— 

NormMan—I’m not talking about having the baby—that’s dif- 
ferent—that’s another matter. 

ISABEL (casually)—It was just an accident. 

NorMAN (amazed)—A what? 

IsapEL—An accident—a—a—biological accident—that’s all. 
I didn’t know. J never dreamed it was going to happen. 

NormMan—Well, I don’t know why you should be so damn sure 
of that. Anyway it has happened, and I want to know what you 
mean by giving him away? 

IsaBEL—Oh— That— 

Norman—Yes, that! I never heard of such a thing. It’s 
inhuman. 
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IsABEL—Now, Norman, if you raise your voice I’ll leave. 

Norman—But will you please explain— 

ISABEL (sitting at table)—If you'll be calm—if you'll listen for 
a moment. 

Norman—All right. Jl be calm. I'll listen, I’m all ears. 
But [ll tell you this. I won’t agree with you. (ISABEL removes 
her hat and puts it on the table.) 

IsaBEL—Of course not—having heard of this only ten minutes 
ago—you naturally know more about it than I do. I’m only 
the baby’s mother. 

Norman—And I’m the baby’s father. 

IsaBEL—You are—if I say so. 

NormMan—W-H-A-T? 

IsaBeEL (/anguidly)—Oh, I’m not going to deny that you are 
his father. 

NorMaNn—Thanks. 

IsaBEL—Just the same you have nothing to say about it. 

Norman—lIs that so? 

IsaBEL—Exactly so. 

Norman—Now look here, Isabel— 

IsaBEL—Now, Norman, please. I’ve had a dreadful time these 
last three weeks and all the months before and if you’re going 
to nag— 

NorMAan—I’m not nagging. I’m simply asking you in the 
nicest way I know. 

IsABEL—Well, it isn’t very nice. 

Norman—All right—all right. I’m sorry. Go on. 

IsapeL—Why, Norman—you’re not even being civil to me. 

NormMan—Civil? 

IsaBEL—We meet after nearly a year and all you do is bark 
at me. 

NorMAn—lI didn’t bark. 

IsaBEL—Yes, you did, Norman. You barked. And I’m in 
no condition to be barked at— You sit there and tell me you’re 
the baby’s father. 

Norman—Well, I am. 

IsABEL—AIl right, but don’t expect me to be impressed. Try 
being a baby’s mother once—and see how you like that. Just 
why women should have the exclusive rights to motherhood—I 
don’t know! 

Norman (quickly)—Neither do I! Especially when they give 
their babies away. 
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IsABEL—I’ll explain that. If you can be sensible long 
enough— 
NorMAN—I’m waiting. 


Isabel explains that she had many problems to solve. First, 
there was her family. She had disgraced them and been promptly 
disowned. She didn’t care about that, but there it was. 

Then there was the problem of the baby. Giving him for 
adoption is unquestionably the best thing for him. He'll be 
happier in a home. Norman can’t see that. His baby—happier 
with strangers? But they won’t be strangers to the baby, Isabel 
points out. 


IsaBEL—He’ll have a home—a real home— That’s more than 
I could give him. 

NormMan—tThen why didn’t you tell me, Isabel? 

IsapeLt—lI didn’t know, dear, till after I heard you were en- 
gaged to be married. 

NormMAn—Even so— 

IsABEL—Yes and ruin your whole career. That’s just what it 
would do, Norman. Break off your engagement—and what 
chance would you have as a lawyer—with an illegitimate son. 

NormMan—Well, that is a nice thing to say. 

JsaBEL—What? 

NorMan—lIllegitimate son. 

IsaBEL—Well, he is. 

NorMAN—He’s ours, isn’t he? 

IsABEL—Just the same that’s what they’d call him in Vickley. 
Of course—I get no credit for avoiding that—and I certainly get 
no thanks for protecting you. 

Norman—Protecting me? 

IsaBEL—Yes—shouldering the whole thing. I knew very well, 
Norman, if I told you— 

NorMAN—You might have to marry me. 

IsABEL—What? 

NormMan—Hah! You can’t fool me, Isabel—I know. 

IsaBEL—What? You know what? 

NorMAN—The trouble with you The whole trouble with 
you—in a nut shell, 

IsABEL—What? 

Norman—You don’t love me. That’s why we’re here—that’s 
why this has happened. 
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IsABEL—That baby happened—because I don’t love! I cer- 
tainly don’t see that! 

NorMan—Oh, yes, you do—but never mind, let it go— That’s 
all over now. Go on! 

IsabBEL—Anyhow, I never said I didn’t love you. 

NormMan—No! You just wouldn’t marry me, is that’ it? 

IsaBEL—Exactly—you or anybody else. 

NorMaN—No, you want to paint. 

IsaB—EL—Norman, I won’t discuss that. 

NorMan—No? 

IsABEL—No! I refuse to talk about it. I'll leave. 

NoRMAN (stopping her)—I’m sorry—I’m sorry— All right, 
all right! 

IsABEL—Just why every one should sneer when I say I want 
to paint— 

NorMAN—I didn’t sneer. 

IsaBEL—Norman, my life is my own—and I’m going to do just 
exactly as I please with it. If I make a mess of it, all right. It 
belongs to me. If you think I’m going to settle down in Vickley 
and raise a dozen babies,—well, I just won’t do it! I won't! 
I won't! 

NorMAN—I thought we weren’t going to discuss that. 

IsABEL—We're not— If you think I’m just going to do noth- 
ing but be your wife— 

NormMaNn—Have I asked you to? 

IsABEL—No,—especially since you’re going to marry some 
one else. 

NorMAN—To-morrow. I’m going to be married to-morrow. 

IsaBEL—That suits me. 

NorMAaN—Fine, then we’re both satisfied. Now—go on— 
about the baby. 

IsaBEL—Norman—there’s nothing else— JHe’s going to be 
adopted. 

NorMan—Yes—by whom? 

IsABEL—Why, the people— 


They are both talking at once, now, and neither agreeing with 
anything the other says. Isabel is satisfied the St. Theckla So- 
ciety is wonderful and that the baby will be properly looked 
after by that society and Norman is equally convinced that 
neither the Theckla’s nor any one else is going to take his son 
and refuse to let him know what they do with him. He doesn’t 
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know exactly what he’ll do about it, but he’ll do something— 

If he does anything that embarrasses her, Isabel warns him, 
she will swear he is not the baby’s father. If she does that, Nor- 
man counters, he will demand to know who is. Let her produce 
him? 

Isabel repeats that she has made every possible investigation 
of the St. Theckla’s and she is sure she is doing what is right. 
So she’s through. 

She’s running away, that’s what she’s doing, shouts Norman. 
Well, let her! She says there is nothing else for her to do. Why 
isn’t there? She can marry him, can’t she? 

No, she can’t! He’s going to marry some one else! He’s in 
love with some one else! 

“T’m not,” shouts Norman. ‘You know damned well I’m not. 
Oh, I’m engaged—yes—I’m going to be married. But why? In 
self-defense. I pretended even to myself that I was in love with 
her and all the time I knew—and you know, Isabel—I’ve never 
had a thought for any one but you. I forgot, you say... 
when all summer long—I went through hell—I couldn’t talk— 
T couldn’t think—TI couldn’t eat—I couldn’t sleep—all night long 
I’d walk the streets. I did, Isabel, no fooling. The people 
home—I don’t know what they thought. I pretended to be 
sick— Once I said I had a toothache for fear they’d think I’d 
gone insane. But I didn’t have a toothache—it was you—just 
you, Isabel. In self-defense and more to please my family I 
got myself engaged. I know that’s a caddish thing to say—she’s 
worth ten of me—and you. 

“Thank you. Then why do you prefer me?” 

“T don’t know—damn it, I don’t know!” 

Norman is only convinced of one thing: Isabel has no right to 
walk out on that baby. And Isabel is just as strongly convinced 
that the only person in the world she owes anything to is her- 
self. He has his ambitions, and she has her ambitions, and her 
ambition is not to be just a wife and mother. She has other 
things to do and she purposes to do them. With which statement 
Isabel walks out and leaves Norman standing somewhat be- 
wildered in the middle of the reception room floor... . 

Miss Clark is answering the telephone. . . . Hicks is back, 
his face wreathed in smiles. Hicks is the father of a fine girl 
and everything’s lovely. Anything he’s said before about wives 
and families and responsibilities— That stuff doesn’t go. 

Now Miss Hemmingway arrives with Miss Drury’s baby. Nor- 
man is fascinated by the sight of his offspring. 
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Miss Hemmingway: ‘“‘Isn’t he darling? He looks like you, Mr. 
Overbeck.” 
Norman: “Do you think so?” 
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Miss HemmMincway—Isn’t he darling? (Hicxs is staring at 
the group, puzzled.) He looks like you, Mr. Overbeck. 

Norman (looking up and smiling at Miss Hemmincway)— 
Do you think so? 

Miss CLarRK—Miss Hemmingway—there’s a call for you. 

Miss HEmMINcway—Oh, all right—I’ll take it here. 

Miss CLark (in phone)—Just a moment, please. 

Miss HeMMINGWAY (turning to NoRMAN)—Would you care 
to hold him? 

Norman (anxiously)—May I? 

Miss Hemmineway (as she offers him the baby)—Of course. 
(NoRMAN attempts to take the baby, but shows by his manner 
that he is unaccustomed to handling babies. Hicxs has been 
watching him.) 

Hicks (im a very superior manner)—Put one arm under him. 
(NorMAN takes the baby and backing up against the center 
table, half sits on it, looking down into the baby’s face as Miss 
HEMMINGWAY gives Hicxs one look and crosses quickly to the 


phone.) 
Miss Hemmincway (into the phone)—Hello!—Oh, Dr. Al- 
lenby—this is Miss Hemmingway— (Miss HEMMINGWAy con- 


tinues to carry on a conversation with Dr. ALLENBY.) 

Hicxs (to NorMAN)—Say, buddy, is it yours? 

Norman (looking Hicxs in the face)—Yes. 

Miss Hemmincway (into phone)—Hello!—what?— Well, 
I couldn’t till now. 

Hicxs (to NorMan, trying to understand the situation)—But 
I thought you said you wasn’t married. 

NorMan (looking at Hicxs defiantly)—I’m not. 

Hicks (looking away very wisely)—Oh—! Non-Union, eh? 

NorMan—Yes! 

Hicks—Well, what the hell! If he’s yours, what’s the odds 
how he got here. The old feeling’s there just the same, ain’t it? 

NorMAan—Yes! 

Hicxs—Well, that’s what counts— Anyhow, that’s what I 
think! 

Miss Hemmincway (into phone)—What?— But Miss 
Drury’s gone, Doctor—(NorMAN looks up quickly) a few min- 
utes ago—yes— Well, we have the father’s record. Yes—will 
they call here— The St. Theckla people?p— (NorMAN 
straightens up on his feet.) Oh, very well, Doctor— We'll send 
the baby right away. 

(NorMAn defiantly looks around the room, first to the left then 
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to the right, and as he watches Miss Hemmincway, reaches back 
on the table and gets his hat, starts for arch. He quickly exits 
through the arch to the door.) 

Miss Hemmincway (into phone)—What?— Yes, I did— 
they’re lovely flowers—I couldn’t imagine who sent them— 
thanks so much. 


Miss Hemmingway continues on the phone as the curtain falls. 


ACT III 


Eight days later Monica Case, whose mother runs a boarding 
house in Chicago, is trying to tidy up a cheaply furnished room 
without awaking a sleeping infant comfortably disposed in a 
Kiddie Koop in an alcove at back. 

Monica is evidently more interested in the baby than she is in 
the sweeping, a fact that irritates her mother excessively. Also 
it is Mrs. Case’s belief that Monica has been devoting consider- 
able attention to making eyes at Mr. Overbeck and has been 
known to moon about the last few days much more than circum- 
stances call for. 

Mrs. Case takes little stock in the excitement Mr. Overbeck 
and the infant Overbeck have caused and are still causing in her 
boarding house. The idea of a man’s being so crazy over a baby 
that he must go have the scales tested to discover what’s wrong 
just because the infant’s gain is only an ounce a week, and not 
in accordance with the table in the book. Mrs. Case believes an 
ounce a week is quite enough. She’s had babies and the book 
hasn’t. Mr. Overbeck, if any one should ask Mrs. Case, is a 
damned fool. 

Norman is back from a drug store lugging his baby scales 
with him. The scales are right—so there must be something 
wrong with the baby. He isn’t gaining, evidently, because he 
isn’t getting the right things to eat. And he isn’t getting the 
right things to eat because Norman doesn’t know the formula 
and is afraid to ask the hospital for it for fear of his own and 
the baby’s whereabouts being discovered. He had trouble with 
the hospital authorities after his wife died, he explains to Mrs. 
Case, and he doesn’t want to renew the quarrel. Still, he must 
get hold of the formula some way. Baby can’t go on gaining only 
an ounce a week—52 ounces a year! It would take him twenty 
years to become a midget! Perhaps if he could get hold of 
some goat’s milk— Perhaps a little tomato juice— 
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Another thing—the baby must have a lot of fresh air, even 
though his crib must be kept covered so he will not inhale any 
of Chicago’s soft coal dust. Is it any wonder Chicago has so 
many gunmen, considering the fact that its babies are raised on 
soft coal dust? 

Norman admits to Monica that he has not yet found a job, 
but he has had his life insurance transferred to the baby. The 
thought of what might happen to baby if anything should hap- 
pen to him is maddening to Norman. 

Monica is greatly interested in the baby, too—and in Norman. 
She is quite frank in saying that she thinks Norman should get 
married again. Of course he couldn’t expect to get another girl 
just as wonderful as the wife who died, but he should marry some 
one—some one young who likes children and would love to live 
in the country. ... 

Mrs. Case has been telephoning the hospital. She told them 
she wanted the baby’s formula. Told them, too, that the father’s 
name was Overbeck. 

“She knew you right away,’ Mrs. Case reports, gleefully. 
“Stop worrying—she’ll give the formula, you’ll feed the baby— 
and we'll all have a little peace around here.” 

“Oh, my God!” ejaculates Norman, as he realizes what has 
happened. 


Monica—What’s the matter? 

Norman—tThey’ll take him, Monica—they’ll take him back. 
Monica—Who? 

Norman—Those people from the Hospital. 

Monica—How can they? Aren’t you his father? 
Norman—Yes, I am. 

Monica—Well, then— 

- Norman—Why the hell did I ever let her phone that hospital? 
Monica—Well, if you’re the father— 

Norman—But that isn’t enough; you’ve got to be a mother. 
Monica—But if the mother’s dead? 

NormMan—Well, her people. 

Monica—Your wife’s? 

Norman—Yes. That’s it. My wife’s family. They want 
him, you see. 

Monica—Yes—but they can’t— 

NormMan—Yes, they can— You don’t know them— 
Monica—How? 

NormMan—Well, you see, they have legal rights. 
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Monica—Why? 

Norman—Because I’m a bachelor— 

Monica—What? 

Norman—I mean I’m alone. 

Monica—Oh—and if you were married could you keep the 
baby? 

NormMan—Yes, I could. I could adopt him. 

Monitca—Well—when are they coming? 

NorMan—Any minute. 

Monica—I wish you’d told me sooner—Norman. 

Norman—I couldn’t—Monica! 

Montca—Not at first maybe, but after we became so well 


acquainted. 

NorMan—lI didn’t know we were going to be so well ac- 
quainted. 

Monica—Well, it doesn’t matter now—if they are really com- 
ing— 


NorMan—I won’t give him back, Monica—I couldn’t do it. 
Not now. A week ago maybe. I know him now, and I think 
he knows me ...and—and oh, God! He’s so little, that’s 
why! 

Monica (anxiously)—Listen, Norman, there is a way. 
Norman (turning to Monica)—What? 

Monica—Leave, before they come. 

Norman—What? 

Monica-—Yes! Pack up now quick. 

NormMan—I couldn’t. I’m nearly broke. I haven’t any job. 
And even if I had one I couldn’t take him. What could I do 
with him? 

Monica—Well—I—T’ll go with you if you want. 
NorMAaNn—You? 

Monica—Yes. 

Norman—Oh, but I couldn’t—I couldn’t let you do that! 

Monica—Why not? J’l/—just—just be his nurse. 

NormaNn—I know but—it—it might look funny. 

Monica (turns and looks towards door then back to NoRMAN) 
—What do you say, Norman—will you? 

NorMAan—Doesn’t matter now—it’s too late. 

Monica—It isn’t too late. You get rid of them—and after 
they leave we'll go. 

Norman—lI don’t know what to say. I can’t give him up, I 
know that. 
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Monica—You don’t have to, Norman. Look—if you were 
married. 
NorMAN—Yes. 
Monica—Then you could keep him, for sure! 
Norman—Yes—I know— 
Monica—Well, all right then—I’ll get married even—what 
do you say? 
NormMan—Why— 
Monica—Oh, I love—the baby, Norman. 
NorMan—AIll right—I’ll do it! 
Monica—You will? 
Norman—Yes, I'll do it now—tight away. 
Monitca—Oh, Norman! (She throws her arms around him.) 





Gilbert Rand is startled a trifle when he opens the door and 
sees Norman being thus embraced, but Gilbert has become a suc- 
cessful shock-absorber. When Norman explains that Monica 
is helping him with the baby, Gilbert quite understands. He can 
see, too, that Monica is very good at helping. But at the mo- 
ment Gilbert has more important things to speak of. Madge 
Ferris is downstairs—and knows everything: All about Norman 
and Isabel and the baby. 

“At first she was terribly hurt,”’ Gilbert admits; “but I finally 
convinced her that you're still madly in love with her!” 

“What?” 

“Now then—all Vickley thinks your marriage was postponed 
because of illness—and you can thank me, Norman, for all of it.” 
Still there is one little thing that Gilbert has overlooked. What 
about the baby? Oh, Gilbert has fixed that, too. A cer- 
tain family of splendid people will take the baby off Norman’s 
hands and let him see his son whenever he wants to! All Nor- 
man will have to do now is to go back to Vickley, and forget 
everything. 

Forgetting “the only decent thing that ever happened in his 
life’ does not appeal to Norman. No, he’ll not do that. If 
Madge won’t marry him and take the baby he won’t marry her 
—not even to save Gilbert from becoming the greatest liar in 
Vickley! 

Madge is agreeable, Gilbert reports. So long as there is no one 
else; so long as Norman thinks he has forgotten the baby’s 
mother, Madge is willing to accept the situation and the child 
with it. 
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Norman is just trying to explain about Monica and certain 
newer plans when Mrs. Case arrives to announce that there is still 
another lady downstairs who would like to see Norman. She is, 
so far as Mrs. Case can figure it, Norman’s dead wife. They 
must have dug her up! 

But Isabel has not come for Norman. All she wants is her 
baby. And she doesn’t plan giving him away again, either. The 
adoption people wouldn’t take him now, anyway. 


NorMaNn—Won’t take him? What do you mean? What’s the 
matter with him? 

IsaBEL—Nothing’s the matter with him. It’s you. They say 
it isn’t safe with you around. (NoRMAN turns away.) But that 
doesn’t matter now, because I want him. 

NorMan (turning to IsaBEL)—Oh, changed your mind, have 
your—And what about me? 

IsABEL—I haven’t changed my mind about you. 

NorMAN—I didn’t ask you that—what about me? I want 
the baby. 

IsABEL—You’re going to be married. 

NormMan—To-morrow. 

IsaABEL—Funny—I always seem to meet you the day before 
your wedding— Well, you can’t be married and have the baby 
too— 

NormMaN—Can’t I? Shows how little you know. 

IsaBeEL—But your wife won’t want another woman’s baby. 

NorMAN—Won’t she? She’s not like you. 

IsaBEL—No, she’s worth ten of— I’m sure she’s very sweet. 

NorMan—She is—I’m crazy about her. 

IsaBEL—AIll right, then marry her and— 

NormMan—And what? 

IsaBEL—Have babies of your own; that’s what. 

Norman—You needn’t tell me what to do. 

IsaBEL—I’m not. 

Norman—Anyhow, they won’t be like him. 

TIsapeL—I didn’t say they would. 

NormMan—No other baby’ll ever be like him. And ra s why 
I won’t give him up. 

IsABEL—Won’t you? We'll see about that. 


Now it appears that neither Isabel nor Norman will give up 
their child. And neither will listen to any suggestion that the 
baby might be kept jointly. Norman has his marriages to think 
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of and Isabel has her pride. She has been pretty unhappy since 
the baby disappeared. She has suffered more than she thought 
it possible to suffer—and then to sit in the doctor’s office when 
Norman telephoned for the formula and have herself pronounced 
dead! 

Then to rush out there and find her baby being fed, of all 
things, goat’s milk and tomato juice out of acan! It’s a wonder 
he’s alive at all. 

Now Isabel is holding her baby in her arms and smiling down 
at him. He is beautiful, she thinks, even though he has Nor- 
man’s nose. Of course they couldn’t expect everything. ... 

Madge Ferris takes her introduction to Isabel and Norman’s 
baby very well. She is entirely sympathetic and understanding 
and, so far as she is concerned, everything will be lovely when 
she and Norman are married and Isabel has gone on to Paris 
with the baby. 

To Paris? Take Norman’s baby to Paris? Not if Norman 
can stop them! Any of them! All of them! Can’t they under- 
stand that he doesn’t intend to give that baby up? Won’t some 
of them try to realize that he is the baby’s father? 


MapcEe—I think perhaps you and Miss Drury would rather 
talk alone. (She starts up toward folding doors.) 

Norman (as he goes to MapcE)—No—don’t go. 

IsABEL (as she goes to MapcE)—Please don’t go, Miss Ferris. 
He'll calm down. 

Norman—Here—I’ll end this right now— (To ISABEL.) 
Isabel, you’re the cause of this. 

IsaBEL—Of what? 

Norman—tThis mess I’m in—TI tie myself in a knot trying to 
hold on to the baby and you come along and calmly announce 
you'll take him off my hands—well, you won’t do it! 

IsaBEL—Won’t I? Now, Norman, please have sense—what 
can you do? 

NorMAN—I can ask you to leave right now. 

Mapce—Norman! 

Norman—Well, I can’t help it— (To Manpce.) She makes 
me so damn mad—TI can’t think straight while she’s here. 

IsABEL—Very well—I’ll go—(stops and turns to NoRMAN) at 
a till you come to your senses. Will you show me to the 

oor? 

Norman—No—lI won’t—Monica will— (He calls.) Monica! 

Monica (from in the alcove)—Yes, Norman, dear. 
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Mapce—Norman dear! 

IsaBEL—Well—that’s a little unexpected. 

Mapce—Excuse me—I will wait in here. (She goes up to the 
folding doors, opens them, enters the alcove and closes the door 
after her.) 

Isapet—Are you engaged to her too, Norman? 

NormMan—Yes, I am. 

IsaBeL—But why? 

NorMan—To keep the baby. 

IsaBEL—T wo—you need two wives? 

NormMan—I don’t know what happened?—they were coming 
to take him—I could see them carrying him out that door—I 
was damn near crazy. 

IsaBEL—Norman! 

Norman—Leave me alone. 

IsaBEL—If—it’s just so you can have some claim on him, Nor- 
man—I—TI’ll marry you. 

Norman (as he turns to IsaBEL)—What? 

IsaBEL—Just a formal—you know—business-like. 

NormMan—You’ll marry me—not because of me? 

IsaBEL—Oh, no—quite impersonally. 

NormaN—Not if you were the last woman on earth. 

IsaBEL—But why— 

Norman—I don’t love you—that’s why. 

IsaBEL—Do you love them? 

NorMan—Yes! 

IsaBEL—Both of them? 

Norman—Yes—that’s different. I don’t hate them. I could 
have peace with them—all I’d ever have with you is misery. 

IsaBEL—But if you don’t love me— 

NormMan—Love you? Huh? I wonder now that I ever did. 

IsABEL—But you did, Norman. You did love me once. I 
remember—the first time you told me. We were leaning against 
a picket fence and you talked about platonic friendship and you 
said the reason we would always get along together was because 
there was nothing physical in our affection. You did, Norman— 
really—it does seem funny now. Doesn’t it? 

NormMan—You think it’s funny do you? All right, go on 
laugh. After a while I'll laugh too. 

TIsaBEL—I’m not laughing, Norman. 

Norman—You know what’s the matter with you, Isabel— 
you’re too damn fresh. You're not attractive, you know. 

IsABEL—You used to think I was attractive. 
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NorMan (as he goes to IsaneL)—Pretended. I didn’t want 
to hurt your feelings. I could see—I could always see . . . petty 
little traits in you. So sure of yourself. So damn sure of your- 
self. The way you held your head—your walk. 

IsABEL—You used to like my walk. 

Norman—Pretended. That’s all over now, thank God! Now 
I can say what I think. This is the end. 

IsaBEL—But, Norman— 

Norman—I’ll tell you this—you’ll never torture me—I’m 
hardened, Isabel. I’m calloused, that’s what I am. 

IsapeL—Norman, please. I didn’t mean— 

NormMan—lI don’t give a damn what you meant—I’m through. 


Norman’s father is at the door. He, too, has come to see what 
can be done about straightening out the affairs of his son and his 
son’s family—or families. He has not, however, come to inter- 
fere. 

“We all reach corners in our lives that we have to turn alone,” 
admits J. J. “You are standing at one of those corners now. In 
fact I might say that you are standing at a crossroad—I’d be 
right sorry, son, to see you lose your way.” 

Monica has unpacked all the things she previously had packed. 
Monica is wise enough to know when things are too crowded. 

Madge, too, is prepared to back out. She knows Norman 
would have married her. And she won’t pretend that she isn’t 
hurt because he didn’t. But she thinks it will be better for a 
lot of people if she goes back alone to Vickley. J. J. will take 
Madge to her hotel, and then he will come back to have a peek 
at his grandson. 

Norman throws back the sliding doors in front of the alcove. 
“Tsabel is seated at the center of the archway, holding the baby 
in her arms with his head on her left arm.” 


IsaBEL—Do we make a pretty picture, Norman? 

NormMan—What the hell did you say to them? 

IsaBEL—I didn’t. They said it to me. 

Norman—What? 

IsABEL—That we loved each other. They heard us talking, 
you know. 

Norman—Why—you— 

IsaBEL—Sh! Don’t you wake this baby. 

NormaNn—Then stop rocking him. Don’t you know he should 
never be rocked? 
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IsaBEL—No—I didn’t. 

Norman (takes the baby from her, with its head on his right 
arm)—And don’t pick him up—ever. 

IsABEL—Never? 

NormMaNn—Except when you feed him and he has to be 
changed. 

IsABEL—Oh, I have so much to learn, Norman. 

NorMAN—Well, it’s all very simple if you just follow this 
book— (Norman reaches over to the table and picks up the 
formula book, and hands it to IsaBeL.) Here, I'll teach you. 

ISABEL (as she wipes her eyes)—It’s no use, Norman. I can’t 
see a line. 

Norman (looks at IsaBeL)—What? (He shows by motions 
that the baby needs to be changed.) Well, there’s one important 
lesson you can learn without the book— (He turns to his left, 
reaches up on the chest of drawers and picks up the diaper that 
Monica “as left lying on the top and, returning to ISABEL, hands 
it to her.) Were—fold this in a triangle. (IsaBEL leading, they 
both start up right toward the bed as the curtain falls.) 


GYPSY 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By Maxwe.tit ANDERSON 


TO this season’s list of plays Maxwell Anderson, author of the 
highly successful ‘“‘Saturday’s Children” of two years ago, con- 
tributed “Gypsy,” a fairly ruthless study of a heroine handi- 
capped by ancestry who tries desperately to live a free life and 
goes down to defeat in the attempt. 

She isn’t a sympathetic heroine and those aspects of the newer 
feminine psychology for which she and her mother stand as the 
exposing medium are none too flattering to their sex. The general 
public, therefore, notoriously shy of unconventional heroines, 
particularly when they are unsympathetic, stayed rather per- 
sistently away from “Gypsy.” 

To this editor “Gypsy” represents an honestly written drama 
inspired by changing social standards and values, a play of pur- 
pose, the artistic integrity of which cannot be questioned what- 
ever the reaction may be to its characters and its story. It was 
one of the distressingly few dramas of native authorship shown 
during the season to reflect credit upon its author and to provoke 
debate. 

It is a late spring day in New York. In David and Ellen 
Hastings’ apartment on West 18th street, “plainly but happily 
furnished, somewhat in the village manner, by people who have 
taste but not too much money,” Ellen Hastings and Cleve 
Christen stand facing each other, “looking at each other as 
though something disquieting had occured.” Ellen is an attrac- 
tive young woman in her early twenties, Cleve a good-looking, 
substantial type of young man probably two or three years her 
senior. 

The thing that has happened to disturb them, it transpires, is 
that in the midst of Ellen’s reading aloud Cleve has kissed her. 
Kissed her because he is in love with her and powerless, he argues, 
to withstand the temptation. 

Ellen has protested, not her dislike of being loved, nor yet of 
the kiss; but rather her regret that the confession of love had to 
be made in just that way at just this time. It would have been 
better for both of them to have kept their feelings under control. 
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Particularly would it have been better for Cleve. Ellen is, she 
warns him, a kind of buzzsaw. 

“David thinks I’m a terrible flirt,’ says she, “and the only 
answer I can make to that is I don’t mean anything by it. I 
guess I flirt with people because—it’s amusing—and it doesn’t 
affect me much—so, why not? But don’t be serious.” 

As answer to which Cleve kisses Ellen again, and again she 
protests, though still feebly. When he would go she begs him 
to stay. Soon David will be home, she says, and they always 
have coffee at midnight. It’s all right about David. He knew 
Cleve was to be there. 

But about an engagement she and Cleve had for the theatre 
the next night—Ellen is not sure they had better keep that en- 
gagement. In fact she feels strongly that it would be better for 
her if she never saw Cleve again. That, to Cleve, is quite im- 
possible. 

“I don’t quite take that in. I tell you I’ve been walking around 
in a daze—ever since—well—ever since you came down those 
stairs—at Peter’s party. I didn’t know how you felt about it— 
but— Why have we seen each other every night since we met? 
Didn’t the same thing happen to you?” 

“In a way,” she admits. 

“So—I won’t submit to not seeing you again.” 

“T’m—in love with David, you know,” she warns. “I’ll have 
to tell him, sometime.” 

Later as Cleve becomes more insistent, Ellen tries further to 
make her attitude clear to him. She hopes there may be no mis- 
understanding between them. 

“T’ll have to tell you something, Cleve,” she says. “I’ve had 
more experience with myself than you have. I am in love with 
David, and I think I’d always have been faithful to him if I 
hadn’t been married to him. I didn’t really want to be married 
—and I got tired of it and wanted to be free—and—lI had a lover. 
You see, love and faith and trust can be a sort of tryanny. Any 
way I thought so.” 

“When was this?” 

“About a year ago. But it was terrible for David when I told 
him, because I was pretty mad about Jerry. That’s all, I guess, 
only I came back to David—and fell in love with him all over 
again—” 

“IT see.” 

“And now I suppose I’m tired of being good again—but I’ve 
got to be—the other isn’t worth the misery.” 

“So you just want to flirt with me a little?” 
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“Tf you don’t mind.” 

“T mind—but what’s that to you?” 

“Don’t mind, please. Don’t be serious.” 

“All right,” Cleve agrees. This time he kisses her lightly 
upon the forehead. 

Now David, a suggestively esthetic young man of open counte- 
nance and trusting eyes, is home and has met Cleve for the first 
time. David brings news, too. He has been made the director 
of an orchestra in a moving picture house. It’s good to have the 
new job, because of the extra money, but otherwise there is no 
great thrill in the prospect for David. 

“You see, I set out to be a great violinist,” he explains to Cleve, 
“and I’m still a violinist, but not so great.” 

“T set out to be a second Conrad,” confesses Cleve, ‘“‘and what 
do I get? I’m the editor of a so-called magazine of so-called 
Sailor Stories.” 

There is some satisfaction for all three in their attempted 
self-justification, however. Cleve has written a novel, David has 
become a director and Ellen is a pretty fair sort of housewife 
for a lady who also works in an office. 

“At any rate I get breakfast, and I get dinner, except when 
I’m too late at the office,” reports Ellen, ‘and I wash the dishes 
and clean house. Oh, I’ve been so good this winter my own 
mother wouldn’t know me. She doesn’t, either. She finds it 
all quite incredible. Heaven knows I never allowed her to in- 
veigle me into a kitchen. Oh, yes,—and in the long, lonely eve- 
nings, while David’s at the theatre, I improve my mind by read- 
ing a good book.” 

Whether the mind has been improved or not David admits 
that Ellen has read a lot of books, even including “The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire” in ever so many volumes. 

It is while Ellen is getting the coffee and sandwiches on the 
table that Mac and Sylvia arrive. Mac is by way of being an 
actor, a bum actor some say, but Mac is not sensitive. Sylvia 
is Mac’s most understanding sweetheart and about to take the 
plunge and become his wife. For years, as Mac explains, they 
have been ringside spectators; now, with the example of conjugal 
felicity presented by David and Ellen to inspire them, they are 
all set for matrimony. 

“You see,” explains Sylvia, “we’re marrying to save each 
other from the gutter.’ 


Mac—I didn’t say the gutter. I said the drain. 
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Sy_vra—Well, I like the gutter better. 

ELLEN (on the way to the kitchen)—I wonder where the 
gutter got its bad reputation. 

CLEVE—From the people who lie in it. 

Mac—Funny thing, you never find the upper classes in the 
gutter—always lower classes—well, naturally, the gutter gets a 
bad name. 

SyLtvia—Just like marriage. 

Mac—Oh, no, marriage is respectable. The upper classes are 
always doing it. They do it to set an example. 

CLEvE—And just to emphasize it, they do it over and over 
again. 

Mac—Ours is to be a peasant or bourgois marriage. Lifetime 
lovers—faithful till death. 

CLevE—Faithful? 

Mac—tThat’s what marriage is all about. 

Davin—Hold that thought. 

Mac—Well, maybe not absolutely. 

Sytvia—Well, if faithful doesn’t mean absolutely, what does 
it mean? Don’t you think I’m right, Ellen? 

ELLEN (looking out)—Just another example of how the ideals 
of feudalism still permeate modern society. 

SYLvia—Yes? 

Davip—Ellen’s quoting Roman history again. 

Mac (as ELLEN carries the coffee out of the kitchen)—Speak, 
oh, Sibyl, do you or do you not believe husbands and wives ought 
to be faithful? 

ELLEN—Why be so personal? 

Davinp—Well, Gypsy, I never noticed you side-stepping before. 

ELLEN—I suppose when things happen, one might as well 
admit them. I never had much use for faithfulness anyway, and 
less use for telling lies about it. 

SyLvia—But there’s something in it, my dear, there’s really 
something in it—two people sort of banding together against 
the world. It’s pretty lonely unless you can trust some one. 

ELLEN—But is that the only thing worth trusting people 
about? I’d much rather be trusted to tell the truth. That, at 
least, doesn’t rob you of your independence. 

CLrevE—Oh, doesn’t it? You try telling it for a while. 

ELLEN—I have! I always have! 

CLEvVE—Not to everybody? 

ELLEN—Pretty close to it. 

Davin—Ill say you have. 
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grea can always trust Ellen to lay all the cards on the: 
table. 

CLEVE—They say one tells the truth to save his own soul— 
and he may save his own soul—but God, what death and de- 
struction it spreads! So he takes to lying to save other people.. 

ELLEN—It doesn’t save other people much. I never knew a 
lie to be worth its own agony. 

Davino—They say the truth’s more dangerous than firearms,. 
and most people know less about handling it, but for myself I’d 
rather be shot than lied to. 

Mac—If there’s anything you can’t tell the truth about, why 
do it at all? 

SyLv1a—I guess a person can’t be good all the time. 

Mac—Is that a threat? 

CLEVE—The trouble with telling the truth is that one uses it 
like the confessional. You think because you’re going to confess: 
you’re excused for anything—in advance. 

ELLEN—That sounds like pure theory. Am I the only person: 
present who has ever had to save his soul by confessing? Are: 
you all pure as the driven snow? 

CLEVE—Not me. 

Mac—Not me, thank God. 

ELLEN—As for David, he never really wanted to be bad. I 
don’t think it’s any special virtue in him. He just isn’t tempted. 

Davip—I know it’s not modern, but personally, I can do with- 
out the gutter, and Id a little rather. 

ELLEN—So can I, and I’ve never been in the drain, either, 
although you’d never know it from what’s said about me. Shall: 
we have our coffee now? 


After they have gathered around the table Ellen undertakes. 
to set Cleve right as to what has inspired this discussion of per- 
sonal morals and specific reactions. It doesn’t spring from dozens. 
of love affairs, but from one, and that one her affair with Jerry, 
which was really quite unimportant—to every one except David. 
It was pretty sad for him, David admits, the week Ellen was 
planning to go into vaudeville with Jerry. And it did not help 
matters that the affair, while aging to him, seemed to make Ellen. 
look younger. 

“Ts it faithfulness in general that husbands want, or faithful- 
ness from their own wives?” Sylvia would like to know. 

“Other men can look after their own wives as far as I’m con- 
cerned,” announces Mac. 
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“T wonder sometimes if that is not a good idea,” admits David. 
“I’m going to like Mac a lot better when he’s married.” 

Casually, while the subject is in mind, Ellen mentions that a 
letter has come from Jerry that day. However, she adds, David 
need have no cause for alarm in that direction. Jerry is to be in 
South Bend for three days and, being “a poor, lonely, handsome, 
benighted soul,” he is expecting her there hourly. 

The idea may be amusing to Ellen, but it isn’t amusing to 
David. There is nothing very satisfying in the experience of 
having a wife you’re mad about “come running to you in the 
first blush of spring, snuggle her head on your shoulder and con- 
fess how madly she loves somebody else.” 

“Carramba! I need air!” explodes Ellen, as she starts for the 
kitchen. “Who wants strawberry jam?” 

“Me! That’s all I get,” protests David. 

“You can start in on somebody else’s reputation,” admits 
Ellen. “Mine’s shot.” 

The telephone rings. It is Ellen’s mother, Marilyn Russell, 
whose arrival would not be the surprise it is to her daughter, 
Mrs. Russell explains over the phone, if Ellen had been home 
any evening during the last week to answer her phone. Marilyn 
had called Ellen every evening all the way from Boston. 

“{ wonder she can’t stay at home and look after poor Dad 
instead of blowing in and out of town all the time,” suggests 
Ellen. “I never knew anybody to get such a kick out of riding 
on trains.” 

Marilyn wants to come over and have coffee with them, if there 
is still any left. Mac agrees to fetch her in his car, and Sylvia 
decides to go with him. She doesn’t altogether trust that Russell 
woman. Cleve goes along, too. Tries to make it a final good- 
night, but Ellen insists that he should come back with the others. 

Now Ellen and David are alone and a little relieved. “Too 
much company,” sententiously comments David. ‘“We never get 
a chance to get lonesome around here. Do you like Cleve?” 


ELLEN—Oh, yes, I like him a lot. Don’t you? 

Davip—I think he’s a grand guy. I wish I could take you to 
a show sometime. Is he in love with you? 

ELLEN—Maybe he is—a little. 

Davip—Well, they all are, mostly. 

ELLEN—Oh, no. They just think I’m pretty, mostly. But 
Cleve’s rather extraordinary. 

Davip—You know, I get to feeling sort of far away from you 
sometimes, and sometimes it seems to me as if you wanted it 
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that way. I can’t help remembering that’s the way it all started 
with Jerry. I couldn’t bear that. I don’t think I could go 
through that again. 

ELLEN—I couldn’t bear it either. 

Davip—Jerry calls you up every once in a while, doesn’t he? 

ELLEN—Don’t talk about Jerry, please. 

Davip—You aren’t quite over it, are you—not quite? 

ELLEN—Yes, I am. I wish I knew some way to prove it to 
you. 

Davin—Don’t prove it by falling in love with somebody else. 

ELLEN—It’s the last thing I’d want. 

Davip—Tell me how you feel about Cleve, will you, dear? 
(ELLEN pauses, and he goes on.) Oh, Gypsy, I wonder if you 
know how much I’m in love with you. I’m so terribly in love 
with you and I’m tortured sometimes because I look at you and 
it seems to me that you don’t quite belong to me, or anybody— 
and you never will. It’s as if you belonged to me for a little 
while—and I’m always afraid the time will come when I’ll have 
to give you back. 

ELLEN—To whom? 

Davinv—To you, I guess. 

ELLEN—Darling—I want to belong—I want to be so madly 
in love there’s nothing else in the world. The way it! was when 
we first knew each other. 

Davip—Isn’t it that way now? 

ELteN—It is—now. (She kisses him.) Oh, David, darling, 
don’t let me get away! Don’t let me get away! All my world 
would collapse away from you. 

Davip—Gypsy, dear, if loving you will keep you—I’ll keep 
you forever. 


The doorbell rings. It is Cleve come back upstairs to report 
the discovery of a messenger boy at the downstairs door with 
telegrams for Ellen Hastings and Marilyn Russell. He wasn’t 
sure of the Marilyn Russell, so David goes down to sign for 
that one, which gives Ellen a chance to repeat hurriedly her con- 
clusion that it will be better if she and Cleve do not see each 
other again. Cleve admits that he feels that way, too, since he 
has met David. 

“T rather pride myself on being a good sport,” says Cleve. 
“T’ll take my medicine and like it.” 

That makes it a lot easier for Ellen. ‘The best way to quit 
is just to quit,” she says. 

“T can call you up sometimes—at the office?” 
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“T’ll want you to, of course. But—” 

“Well, I probably will, if I can find an excuse.” 

David is back. Ellen’s telegram is from Jerry. He is coming 
to town—as if that mattered. And probably Marilyn Russell’s 
telegram is a recall from home. Usually she is sent for before 
she really arrives. 

“My poor mother is still trying to lead her own life,” explains 
Ellen, ‘“‘but she doesn’t get much sympathy from this branch of 
the family.” 

And yet David is not entirely in sympathy with Ellen’s con- 
tention that she is her father’s child and not at all like her 
smother. 

“T’ll tell you a secret, Ellen,” he says. “The things you dis- 
like about your mother are the things you resent in yourself.” 

“Well, then, I’ll never be without a horrible example,” says 
Ellen. 

They drift into a discussion of Ellen and Ellen’s mother, and 
the excuse there may be for their feeling as they do toward each 
other. There was never much home life for Ellen. She frankly 
has never felt that she knew her mother, and never really liked 
her. 

“T was at boarding school and then I went to work right away 
and, somehow, I never went back. And then I looked into a 
university—and then—I just drifted. And I played in stock. 
Oh, yes—I was an actress.” 

Marriage also works its way into the discussion, though Ellen 
is fearfully suspicious of that subject. ‘Don’t bring up mar- 
riage,” she protests, “it wrecks a home every time it’s men- 
tioned.” 

True, they did get married, she and David. It isn’t easy to 
explain why. 

“She pretends to hate being married,” says David, “but she 
‘doesn’t really mind, do you, Gypsy?” 

“T mind it about three days out of the week, but the rest of 
the time I think it’s all right.” 


Davip—Ill admit marriage does have its drawbacks. It 
makes people take each other for granted. And it makes other 
people take them for granted. Just for example, Cleve, you come 
here to see us, and you know we’re married, and so we’re just 
ordinary married people to you. It wouldn’t occur to you to 
think of what’s back of it. Now, would it? 


bes 
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“GYPSY” 


Ellen: “Don’t bring up marriage. It wrecks a home every time 
it’s mentioned.” 


(Claiborne Foster) 
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CLEVE—Well, no. 

Davip—But a marriage can be the most romantic and thrilling 
thing in the world. The way Ellen and I found each other and 
turned everything upside down so we could be together— 

ELLEN—Cleve seems fated to learn my whole history this 
evening. 

Davip—Wasn’t it fun, though, Gypsy? I didn’t know what to 
make of her at first. I was playing in an orchestra out West and 
we happened to hook up with a travelling stock company with 
this one playing leads in it. She called herself eighteen and 
looked fifteen and talked philosophy and drove all the men in the 
company to drink. One of those God-awful companies it was 
that grow up on the prairies, doing “‘The Cat and the Canary” 
for the Missouri farmers. We got acquainted over near-beer and 
Nietzsche one night and I thought she was flirting with me, too— 
but, no—she discovered I knew more Karl Marx than she did 
and it was too much for her and she fell for me. 

ELLEN—It was Marx that did it. 

Davip—And then things began to happen. Ellen got a chance 
to go to Spokane and play in a real troupe and she told me she’d 
write to me and disappeared. I guess she didn’t know she was 
going to miss me, did you, girl? It hit me pretty hard—but I 
got a chance to go to New York—and the first mail I received 
when I got here was a letter from Spokane, just about the lone- 
liest letter ever written, and I couldn’t stand it, and telegraphed 
I’d meet her in St. Louis, just about the time she was wiring me 
she was on her way to New York. We passed somewhere on the 
road and then we were both broke and I had to wait for her 
while she bummed rides out to Missouri with three dollars in her 
pocket. 

ELLEN—I didn’t have any trouble getting rides. 

Davip—No, you wouldn’t. I was living in a cheap rooming 
-house and this baggage arrived unexpectedly on my door-step 
without so much as a nightgown at one o’clock in the morning, 
and you can imagine the hell there was to pay. I swear she was 
the craziest, most beautiful child that ever walked the earth. 
I’d never been in love before, and when she came to me it was 
like—it was like fate—it was like death—it was inevitable—it 
was beautiful and terrible—for me. I guess I don’t know why 
I’m telling you all this. 

CLevE—But where did you stay that night? 

Davip—Oh, we managed to stay there, and I smuggled her out 
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before sunrise and found a room for her and we both went look- 
ing for jobs. She got one first, of course, and shared her money 
with me—and all the time we were mad, perfectly mad, and 
Ellen was the maddest thing that ever ran up against conventions. 
I had to take a job in Des Moines—because nothing else offered, 
and we needed money—and I told her she’d have to stay in St. 
Louis and work hard and be good, but every few days she’d 
turn up at my place, looking rather shame-faced but very happy, 
having got to Des Moines, God knows how, across country. 

ELLtEN—And he was always very good and took me in, little 
bedraggled wretch that I was. 

Davip—God knows I was glad enough to see you. 

CrevE—And then you were married. 

Davip—Well, we didn’t mean to. Ellen had sworn she never 
would, but when I came back to St. Louis we went to a hotel 
and told the clerk we were married, but he didn’t believe us and 
they wouldn’t let us in anywhere—so we went and got married 
and showed the clerk the certificate. 

ELLEN—Damn his eyes. 

Davip—And the little bride cried all night because she’d gone 
back on her principles and disgraced herself by swearing away 
her freedom—and as a matter of fact she’s been kicking about 
it more or less ever since. 

CLEVE (after a moment )—It’s a marvellous story. 

Davip—It was a marvellous story, wasn’t it, Gypsy? And 
it is. 

ELLEN—Only it’s rather— Well, I may have been crazy but I 
guess I wasn’t very beautiful. 

Davip—Ill decide that. 

ELLEN—I’d better put on some coffee and spare my blushes. 
(She goes to the kitchen.) 

CLEvVE—I wish I’d known her when she was like that. 

Davip—She hasn’t changed much. She’s just as mad as ever. 
It doesn’t do her any harm. I like her that way. 

ELLEN (pausing in the doorway as she enters the kitchen)— 
And even when you aren’t mad,—life seems to do such weird 
things to people. 


Now there is another ring at the doorbell and David lets in 
Mac, Sylvia and Marilyn, Sylvia leading, Mac with his arm 
about Marilyn’s shoulders, giving an imitation of “the young 
lovers.” 

Marilyn’s greetings are warm and slightly explosive. She would 
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be effusive with her daughter if Ellen would play up to the 
maternal passion, but Ellen’s rather an icicle, according to 
Marilyn and always has been. . 

Marilyn’s telegram, as expected, is from her husband. He 
wants her to come home when she has just left home. But, then, 
she’s his first wife and he’s her third husband. 

“They say husbands are deteriorating,” suggests Mac. 

“Well, they used to be better before the war,” admits Marilyn. 
“And (¢o ELLEN) before you tell me I can’t sleep here to-night 
because there’s only one bed in the house, let me inform you that 
with unusual forethought, I engaged a room at the Biltmore.” 

Still Ellen is not at all cheered. She knows her mother will 
stay there and talk all night as usual, and no one will get to 
work on time in the morning. 

Marilyn, however, is determined on this occasion to go back 
to her hotel, as planned, if Mac will drive her over. She'll have 
lunch with Ellen next day, and that also will be in keeping with 
the customary routine. 

After they have gone the echo of Cleve’s good-by sticks in 
David’s mind. 

“Then if I don’t see you, good luck!” Cleve has said to Ellen. 

“What does that mean? ‘If I don’t see you?’” queries David, 
as he closes the door on Cleve. ‘“Aren’t you and Cleve going 
out together to-morrow?” 


ELLEN—No. I’ve had enough theatre to last a long while. 

Davin—Is that on my account? 

ELLEN—No. On mine. 

Davin—You know I wouldn’t want you to do anything you 
don’t want to do—just for me, don’t you, Gypsy? 

ELLEN—I think I’d better stay home and start that set of 
Cooper. 

Davip—Probably Jerry will be here. 

ELLeEN—Oh, do you think so? 

Davip—Of course. Didn’t you think of it? 

ELLEN—It never occurred to me. 

Davip—I thought, may be— 

ELLEN—Oh, no. 

Davin—Well, he'll be here, of course. 

ELLEN—It wasn’t on that account. It was—I think maybe I’d 
better go after all. Would you rather I did? 

Davip—I wouldn’t want to decide, honey. You know how I 
want things te be with us.—I don’t want to be one of those watch- 
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ing husbands—asking questions and making rules. We didn’t 
start out that way and we couldn’t live that way. I want it to be 
so that it doesn’t matter where we go or what we do we'll always 
be secure. I want it to be just our secret, somehow, and we carry 
it everywhere with us, and the world doesn’t know about it. 
And maybe people think it doesn’t exist, some of them, and all the 
time we can laugh at them. I want you to love me—but I know 
how you dislike feeling bound and tied down. 

ELLEN—But, David— 

Davip—So, darling, you go to the theatre, or you stay home, 
or you do anything you like—it’s all right, isn’t it? 

ELLEN—I did want to see Cleve again. 

Davip—And you weren’t going to, on my account? 

ELLEN—Yes. 

Davip—That’s not fair, is it? Because then you won’t like 
me, if I keep you from doing things you want to do. 

ELLEN—It is all right, isn’t it? Even if he is interested in me, 
and even if I’m—interested in him? 

Davip—Oh, darling—do you have to go? 

ELLEN—NoO, dear. 

Davip—Of course you do. Or I’d be wishing you had. 

ELLeEN—It’s funny—about Jerry coming. 

Davip—So, let’s plan it. 

ELLEN—What dress shall I wear? 

Davip—The new one, dear; you always feel gay in a new dress. 

ELLEN—I know, only it’s a little dull, somehow. I wanted 
something a little more flaming. (She goes to the closet and 
opens the door, taking down an armful of dresses. She lays them 
over the backs of chairs and looks at them.) I think I'll wear 
this one. 

Davip—lIt’s hardly a theatre frock, darling. 

ELLEN—We may just go for a ride—if we can’t get seats. 

Davip—Oh. 

ELLEN (kissing him)—Is it all right, darling? 

Davip—I think so. 

ELteN—I don’t know—I think maybe I’d better wear some- 
thing else. 

The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


Four months later Ellen and David are having their usual late 
Sunday morning breakfast in their apartment. David is rather 
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solicitous as to Ellen’s state of health. A recent operation and 
her early return to work before she was entirely convalescent 
have left her, he fears, a bit weak. 

It is Ellen’s opinion, however, that she is perfectly well and the 
reference to the operation reminds her that she does not purpose 
having David pay the cost of it. That was her own affair. It 
was she who did not want to have a baby, not David. And he 
will need all his money if he goes on with his plan to continue 
his studies. 

Ellen’s mother is again in town and expecting David to take 
her to the theatre when he goes. Cleve Christen is also expected 
over for his usual Sunday afternoon call. Cleve, admits David, 
is still good company, despite the success of his book. It’s a 
wonder Ellen hasn’t fallen in love with him. Women must love 
a man for what he does as much as for what he is. Cleve is a 
success and her husband is a failure. 

A silly thing for him to worry about, according to Ellen, know- 
ing, as he should, that such things make not the slightest differ- 
ence. Still David is not satisfied. 

“J wish you were the way you used to be,” he says. ‘You 
used to have fun out of everything. Nobody could have been 
despondent living with you.” 

“T guess I’m just growing up. It’s a kind of delayed adolesence 
—merging into weltschmerz. I’m just finding out that life’s 
difficult.” 3 

Marilyn and Sylvia come in together and there is more talk of 
Ellen’s condition and her failure to take either her mother or 
her best friend into her confidence when she planned a thing like 
an operation. 

It isn’t a subject that Ellen is either ready to discuss or to 
argue about. She didn’t want her baby largely for fear it might 
have been a girl and grow to be like her—or her mother. That 
has happened. “If I were the child I’d be eternally grateful 
for not being born,” she says. “I’m thoroughly useless, and if I 
hadn’t been born I wouldn’t have to die. You see, when it’s 
gone this far, there’s no way out except dying.” 

They can’t understand Ellen’s mood. To Sylvia she has every- 
thing to live for. Marilyn thinks she should have children to 
stimulate her interest and her belief in things. And David is hurt 
because he fears that he is in some way responsible for Ellen’s 
unhappiness. But none of them is able now to arrest the flow 
of Ellen’s tears. 
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“If it were anybody else,” ventures Marilyn, “I’d know what 
was the matter. I’d think she was in love.” 

“Marilyn thinks you are in love, darling,” repeats David. 
“That’s all right—we’re both in love—let’s have a good cry!” 

“Are you going to let me spoil your day, too?” Ellen demands 
of him. 

“Sure; if you’re unhappy, I want to be unhappy, too. And if 
you don’t want to have a baby, we won’t have one—and any time 
you want to commit suicide, why, just call on me and we'll go 
out together.” 

“My God, it’s a suicide pact!” explodes Sylvia. 

“Sure, let’s have a suicide pact, kid!” laughs David. 

“That’s the first cheerful thought I’ve had to-day,” agrees 
Ellen, smiling through her tears. 

But there is nothing to smile at so far as Marilyn is concerned. 
She doesn’t approve of such discussions. First thing they know 
they'll begin to mean it. 

“Don’t worry,” Ellen reassures her. “I fail at everything. 
I tried it once and when I got all ready to turn on the gas I 
found it was shut off because I hadn’t paid the bill.” ... 

Cleve and Mac arrive. They met at the doorbell, Mac explains, 
and have been inseparable ever since. They, too, are gradually 
made aware of Ellen’s unhappy state of mind and drawn, in a 
measure, into the discussion of suicide as a proper release. 

It is Marilyn’s opinion that Cleve, being a novelist and having, 
as the reviewers of his book insist, “uncanny insight into feminine 
psychology,” should know exactly how to advise Ellen. 


MarILyN—Suppose there were a beautiful girl who had every- 
thing her heart could desire, and she insisted upon weeping and 
discussing suicide—right after breakfast on a sunny Sunday 
morning— 

CLEvE—They all do that. 

MarityN—Wouldn’t you say she was in love? 

CLevE—Certainly. They all are. 

MarityN—But she’s married. 

CLevE—All the more reason. That makes it legal. 

Sytvia—But difficult—damn difficult. 

MarityN—Well, anyway—what would you prescribe? 

CLeve—Her best plan will probably be to take everything 
said to her with a grain of salt. Or, as I said before, ask Dr. 
Cadman. 
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MarityN—You’re no help at all, and I thought you were an 
authority. 

ELLEN—He’s no authority—he’s a gentleman. 

MarityN—That’s enough to put an end to any conversation. 
They say a gentleman won’t tell. 

SyLvia—Won’t tell what? 

Marityn—Anything interesting. 

ELLEN—If you're talking about me, what I need is a sea 
voyage. I prefer the Mediterranean. I want to go all alone 
and be made love to by the captain. 

Mac—Now we're getting at it. She’s fed up with home life. 
Hey, David, Ellen wants to go on a deep sea voyage. 

Davin (emerging, dressed)—You can’t go. 

Mac—So the Mediterranean’s all wet. 


David is ready to take Marilyn to the theatre. Then it occurs 
to him that it might be possible to make a date with his wife for 
dinner. At first Ellen seems agreeable—then she remembers 
about a previous engagement with Cleve. Cleve, however, is 
perfectly willing to overlook that engagement. 


Davip (to ELLEN)—Good!—come and eat with your husband. 
You can have dinner with Cleve any time. And of course you do. 

CLEVE—We'll let it go, of course. 

ELLEN—Oh, no, we won’t. How could I do that when I’ve 
asked you here? 

Davin—Why not both come on up and eat with me? I think 
that would be grand. 

CLevE—Certainly. 

ELLEN—Well, I don’t, so let’s not argue about it. 

Davin—You won’t do it? 

EL_tEN—No, dear—I have an engagement. 

Marityn—Well, Ellen— 

ELLEN—He shouldn’t have reminded me that he’s my husband. 
I don’t like the idea of anybody having marital rights over me— 
and he knows that. 

Davip—Oh, grow up, child. Be your age. Why take offense 
at a word? 

ELLEN—It isn’t the word. You meant it. 

Davip—you have some ancient infantile fixation on feminine 
independence. 

ELLeN—It’s not very ancient and it’s not very infantile and I 
certainly have it—so you might as well accept it. 
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Davip—Why, sure. I was quite wrong. Cleve had a previous 
engagement with you, so naturally— Only don’t fall for her, 
Cleve. God help the poor unfortunates that fall for Ellen. Com- 
ing, Marilyn? 

MarityN—I’m ready. 


The situation is not helped a great deal when the janitor comes 
to inquire about the Hastings’ intention of renewing the lease 
and promptly picks Cleve as the Mr. Hastings to whom he should 
speak. In view of which situation David flounces out of the 
door casting back of him the advice that Ellen and Cleve had 
better decide whether they want to re-rent the apartment or not. 

Sylvia and Mac are agreed that Ellen was wrong in hurting 
David’s feelings, but Ellen is convinced she was right. There is 
no special virtue in being a husband, as David seems to think. 
He doesn’t support her. Nobody supports her, nor ever will. 

Now Mac and Sylvia are gone and Cleve and Ellen face each 
other across the room. Neither is very happy. Cleve feels that 
he is responsible for David and Ellen’s misunderstanding and 
Ellen is sure it is all due to her being in one of her devastating 
“not giving a damn about anything” moods. 


ELLEN—Why didn’t I tell him you’d be here to dinner? You 
couldn’t possibly know I’d lied about that. 

CLEvE—But it wasn’t clever of me. 

ELLEN—It was just because you wanted to be nice to him. 

CLEVE—I do want to be nice to him. It’s pretty embarrassing 
to talk to him when he doesn’t know. It might be worse if he 
knew, but at any rate, I wouldn’t feel like a scoundrel. 

ELLEN—I used to believe in doing what I pleased and not 
being ashamed of it—and I still believe in that—only I can’t 
hurt him that much. I can’t tell him now—now that he’s feeling 
so low about his work—and so I live with him—and despise 
myself. Cleve, I haven’t any respect for myself any more. I—I 
tell lies. I used to think I’d cut off my hand before I’d tell lies. 

CLeve—It is my doing. 

ELLEN—NO, it isn’t. It’s mine. It isn’t your affair at all— 
Only, if it’s hard for you to meet him and talk to him, knowing 
he doesn’t know, imagine how utterly I hate myself, living here— 
and knowing he doesn’t know. 

CLEevE—And yet you don’t tell him. 

ELLteEN—I can’t. I’ve tried, honestly—and I can’t. I can’t 
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bear to hurt him that much when it seems so unnecessary and he 
hasn’t deserved it. If he’d only do something to hurt me—but 
he won’t. He’s in love with me so much he couldn’t love any- 
body else. And sometimes when I’m with him I can’t believe 
I love anybody else. He’s so generous and perfect—and I do 
love him. 

CLEvE—I ought to go away. I could now. I could give up 
my job. 

ELLEN—I know, I’ve thought of it. 

CLevE—Do you want me to? 

ELLEN—I’ve thought of it, and I know how it would be. 
Everything would seem empty if you went away. Do you want 
to go? 

CLEVE—I’ll go if you send me. I don’t know what I’d do. I 
wouldn’t care where I was. ‘ 

ELLEN—I almost did go away—without telling you. I have a 
chance to go now. 

CLEVE—Where? 

EL_t—EN—To England. I think I’d like it there. I’ve never 
been abroad. 

CLEVE—Do you want to go? 

ELLEN—David doesn’t want me to. Anyway,—I was afraid 
I’d write to you—and pretty soon I’d come running back to you 
—and it wouldn’t be any use—so—what’s the use? (She smiles 
ruefully.) If we could only—not be together—but just love each 
other and see each other sometimes. 

CLEvE—That would mean we were getting over it,—wouldn’t 
it? 

ELteN—Would it? Id love you just as much. I might love 
you better— 

CLEVE—But we couldn’t touch each other without wanting 
more— 

ELLEN—I know—I know—only some time I’ll have to tell 
David—and how can I tell him, Cleve? It doesn’t do any good 
if I don’t tell him everything. You don’t know what David’s 
meant to me. We—we almost grew up together—we know each 
other so well—he’s made me over and changed me—and I’ve 
changed him—it’s almost as if I wouldn’t have any background 
without him—and I can never have him back if he doesn’t know 
all about me. So I'll have to tell him—and if there’s too much 
to tell—I couldn’t stay here anyway. Maybe there’s too much 
already. 
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Creve—Oh, God, I wish I’d never met David—so I could hurt 
him—without caring! Or else that I’d met him before I fell in 
love with you! Then it never would have happened. 

ELLEN—But I knew him before I fell in love with you—and 
it didn’t save me, did it? It wasn’t your doing. I must have 
wanted to be unfaithful. But I thought I’d go on loving him 
just the same. I just felt that I was too young and too much 
alive never to be free again—Don’t pay any attention to me 
to-day—forgive me. (She buries her head on his shoulder.) 

CLEvVE—My dear—my dear— 

ELLEN (raising her head)—Hello, lover. 

CLEVE—Hello, sweetheart. 

ELLEN—It’s been such an unhappy day—let’s not be unhappy 
any more. Tell me what the new novel’s going to be about. 

Cieve—I don’t know. 

ELLEN—You must know. 

CLEvE—Well, it’s about some people that lived in Boston.— 
(A pause.) 

ExLLeN—And then what? 

CLEeveE—Oh, they just lived there and they didn’t like it much— 

ELLEN—I shouldn’t think they would— 

Cireve—And so,—they didn’t like it much, and that goes on 
for some time—and finally they don’t like it at all. 

ELLEN—Yes? 

CLEvE—And that’s the end. 

ELLEN—Um—yourre sure it’s Boston? 

CLEvE—I think so. It might have been Chicago. 

ELLEN—Yes—that part about their not liking it—or Philadel- 
phia. I think it’s going to be a wonderful novel. It has such 
a thrilling plot. 

CLEvVE—Yes—hasn’t it? 

ELLEN—But I think I like your fairy stories better. Tell me 
one. 

Cieve—I don’t know any to-day. 

ELLEN—Don’t you even know the one about once there wasn’t 
any princess and so her father wasn’t a king and he didn’t have 
any castle? 

Creve—And so there wasn’t any fairy God-mother at her 
christening, because there wasn’t any christening and she wasn’t 
born at all— 

ELLeEN—Fortunate, fortunate girl. 

Creve—And it wasn’t true that a knight came riding over 
the plain and the dwarf let down the draw-bridge—and it couldn’t 
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have been true because there wasn’t any knight and there wasn’t 
any dwarf and there wasn’t any draw-bridge—and all this never 
happened, once upon a time, long, long, ago. 

ELLEN—And all this never happened—once upon a time, long, 
long, ago. That’s why I love you. 

CLEVE—Why? 

ELLEN—Because of the way you say things. 

CLEvVE—Do you know why I love you? 

ELLEN—No. 

CLEevE—Because you’re fey. “Your mother was a leprechaun, 
your father was a Friar.” 

ELLEN—It may be true about the friar—I never did trust my 
mother. Did you have any parents, lover, or did you fall from 
a starP—I never asked you. 

CLEvE—The tide washed me up. 

ELLEN—AII wet. 

CLEvE—AII washed up. 


Now Cleve has gone to the Players’ Club to meet a literary 
lion of sorts. It’s about his book or his career or something. 
He thinks perhaps he won’t go, so long as Ellen wants him not 
to, but she is immediately sensible again and urges him to 
keep his promise—both to the lion and to her—but he must 
also promise that he won’t fall in love with anybody else,—that 
he will come back before six and that he will be a little lonely 
without her... . 

David’s on the phone. He, too, is unhappy. Worried for fear 
he has been mean to Ellen and eager to come home and explain. 
She will be there, of course. Cleve has gone and isn’t coming 
back till dinner time, she tells David. 

Now Sylvia and Mac are back. Just driving by and thought 
perhaps Ellen would go for a ride with them. No, Ellen doesn’t 
think she wants to go. She has been planning a long, splendid 
afternoon “alone with her fixations.” 

Truth of the matter is, Sylvia confesses, Mac wants to talk 
with Ellen. Mac’s worried about Cleve. Worried about Ellen’s 
flirting with everybody. Worried about the chances she takes 
of losing David. But Ellen is in no mood to listen, and they 
go on. 

Now Marilyn is back from the theatre, also worried. The 
time has come, Marilyn thinks, when she and Ellen should talk 
some things out. Ellen’s apparent contempt for her mother for 
one thing. Marilyn doesn’t feel that she has deserved that. What 
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has she done to deserve it? When Ellen was little they had such 
good times. Then suddenly Ellen seemed to lose all respect for 
her mother. Why? 

Ellen refuses to say. It was only a childish impression. It is 
still childish of her to remember it. There is nothing to be done 
about it. 


MarityN—We'll have to do something about it, Ellen—be- 
cause I’m your mother—and you need me. If you could only 
respect me for a little while—maybe I could save you. 

ELLEN—From what? 

Marityn—From being the kind of person I am. 

ELLEN—Well, I’m not the kind of person you are—and I’m not 
going to be! JI think probably you’ve done more for me that 
way than you could ever do by talking to me. 

Marityn—Ellen, tell me—I do deserve that much—tell me 
what it is that has been between us so long— 

ELLEN—No. 

Marityn—Ellen— 

ELLEN—You really want to know? 

Marityn—Yes. 

ELLEN—I don’t want to hurt you. (There is a silence.) Do 
you remember—do you remember one summer before Father died 
when I was ten or so—that you and I went somewhere to stay 
for a few months—with some relatives—and it was rather crowded 
and there was only one room for us? and one bed? 

Marityn— Yes. 

ELLEN—And there was a man there I didn’t like, but you 
seemed to like him for some reason? 

MarityN—Who was it? 

ELLEN—I don’t know his name—I just remember there was an 
odor about him I didn’t like—and one night I woke up shud- 
dering—and that odor was in the room— 

MarityN—Darling, you were wrong. It’s not true. 

ELLEN—Oh, yes. And then there was something else—about 
—well—it doesn’t matter. 

MarityN—It’s not true. 

ELLEN—Oh, I knew you’d lie about it. You’d always lie— 

Marityn—I’d lie! You dare tell me I’d lie? 

ELLEN—Yes, you’d lie! You’d do it and you’d lie about it! 
You’d do it over and over again, and lie about it every time! 
And you have! 

MarityNn—What kind of thing do you think I am—? 
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ELLEN—I know what you are, and I wouldn’t like to tell 
you! I have begun to tell you what I know about you! You 
thought I was a child! It’s sickening! 

MarityN—You say that to me, knowing that you’re deceiving 
your husband—living with another man and making David a 
fool—and you find me sickening! Oh, I know you! I know 
every breath you draw and every thought you think! Looking 
like a pure, innocent child, and posing that way—and living 
like a He’s your second lover! and how old are you? 

ELLEN—Why am I that way? Who put it in my blood? 
You! You! Do you wonder you make me hate myself?—It’s 
not true about me! I won’t have it true! 

MarityN—Do you think I wouldn’t know about Cleve, Ellen? 
I know you so well—everything about you. Do you know why 
I came back, dear? You don’t want to be like me and I don’t 
want you to be. Don’t, don’t be like me! It’s misery, darling, 
long misery. I had something—like David—and then—there was 
something in me that couldn’t live up to him and now I’m just 
empty—and you will be—oh, I know so well! Keep David, 
dear one, and live up to him—even if it isn’t in you to live up 
to him. Keep him and learn to be like him—there’s happiness 
that way—and oh! I hope you never know what’s on the other 
side? (There is along silence, and then MARILYN goes on speak- 
ing.) Ellen, dear, you see, we do need each other. (ELLEN rises 
and Marityn embraces her.) 

ELLEN—Don’t. 

MarityN—You see, one has a child and dreams about it—and 
then one can’t bear to have things go wrong in the same way— 

ELLtEN—Don’t, don’t, Mother—when this thing happened to 
you, did you—try not to? 

MarityN—Oh, yes. 

ELLEN—But it happened anyway? 

Marityn— Yes. 

ELLEN—Don’t you see? 

Marityn—If you only wouldn’t hate me, maybe I could help 
you. 

ELLEN—I can’t hate any one as much as I hate myself. 

MarityN—But you're so cold—you’re always so cold. 

ELLEN—You can’t help me. 

Marityn—I’m going now. 

ELLEN—Yes. 

MarityN—I might as well go back to the theatre. I might as 
well. 
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ELLEN—Yes. (Marityn kisses her and then turns and goes 
out.) 


Marilyn has no more than closed the door when Ellen turns to 
the closet, takes out a suitcase and begins deliberately packing 
it with her things. Once, during the packing, she stops, takes a 
book from the bookcase and tries to read. But the call of the 
first impulse is too strong. Again she takes: up the packing 
and finishes it. Then she goes to the telephone, calls Cleve and 
tells him not to come to dinner. She will see him later at his 
house. 

Ellen is sitting on her packed suitcase by the door, waiting, 
when David comes. She is in tears as she throws her arms about 
him and tells him that she is leaving him. 

At first he refuses to take her seriously. He, too, has been 
unhappy at the thought of his being cruel to her. He had to 
come back and tell her so, his love for her is so great. Frequently 
she tries to stop him, but his confession is eager and will not 
be halted. 

“Oh, yes, let me tell you what it’s been like, Gypsy,” he 
protests. “I used to call you Gypsy in fun long ago because 
you were such a funny flibbertygibbet girl, always going a little 
mad and flying off on some wild tangent—and then coming back 
to me and laughing about it with me—so it was always just a 
kind of lark between us—so it didn’t matter. And I told you 
you had a gypsy heart, and you said nobody could be as faithful 
as a gypsy—and it was true—I was sure it was—and then that 
thing happened—about Jerry—and it was like lightning strik- 
ing— It was—you know I said I’d trust you just as much after- 
ward—and I have tried to—only I couldn’t—all I know is that 
you love truth and you'll always tell me— ... And, about 
Cleve. I don’t know whether you believe it or not—but it’s going 
to be the same as with Jerry if it goes on—and that was why I 
couldn’t help being cruel, because I knew that—and when I 
went away to-day I knew I was driving you to Cleve—but I 
couldn’t help that, either. I thought if I couldn’t trust you I 
didn’t want to trust you. Then when I got to the theatre I had 
to come home to you and tell you—tell you this— You can be 
a gypsy if you like, dear—only be my gypsy—Come back to me 
now—before you give too much to Cleve. I know you came back 
to me, even after Jerry—and you’d come back to me again—if it 
were that way with Cleve—but it’s too hard, dear—I can’t bear 
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it. I know I told you, when we were married, that you could 
always be free—but Gypsy, Gypsy—TI can’t bear it! 


There are tears in Ellen’s voice as she tries haltingly to explain 
that she must go; that only by going can she save him from 
further misery. She’s a horrible person, insists Ellen; a horrible 
person, like her mother. 

“We're liars, both of us—and I hate her for it, and I hate 
myself. Just to-day I knew that I was like her—and now I 
know I’m horrible—and there’s no help for me.” 

Then in the fulness of a further confession she tells him of 
Cleve and of her disloyalty all the months she has known Cleve; 
of the lies she told because to tell him the truth would hurt 
him so. It wasn’t Cleve’s fault. At least it was her fault as 
much as Cleve’s. 


ELLEN—At first I thought if I’d tell you it would be all right 
again—as it was before—and we’d be back together—and then 
I saw if I told you—it would be the end. And it is—David— 
it is. 

Davip—Yes, you’d better go— It isn’t you any more—it 
isn’t you standing there—a fiend out of hell couldn’t have hurt 
me more, couldn’t have planned it to hurt me more! But—it 
can’t be! We—couldn’t live— 

ELLEN—You’d hate me some time. I want to go, while there’s 
still beauty to remember—before you quite hate me. 

Davip—lIt isn’t you I hate, Gypsy. It’s the whole world, for 
being like this. 

ELLEN—I’ve been so untrue you’d never believe me again— 
and—it isn’t over—with Cleve. If I lived here it would be a lie. 
—And—that was why I couldn’t take the money from you. 

Davip (burying his face in his hands)—Yes, oh, yes. Oh, yes. 

ELLEN—Oh, you'll be so much better off without me—David, 
dear. If only you’d never known me—if you’d loved somebody 
else— 

Davip—I couldn’t. There’s never been anybody else. ‘There 
couldn’t be. When you go—all the beauty in the world goes 
with you. And it won’t come again. Never, never. It will never 
come again. I'll never believe anything again. I’ve never be- 
lieved in anything but you—and even now—if you told me—it 
wasn’t true—and you’d come back to me—I think I’d believe 
you. 

ELLeNn (kneeling and taking his hands)—Oh, it is true, and 
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I won’t come back, my David, and you won’t know where I am, 
and so I needn’t hurt you any more—but if I did I’d hurt you 
again and again and again—till you would hate me—don’t you 
see? (He takes her in his arms and they kiss passionately.) 

Davio—Oh, Gypsy, Gypsy, Gypsy! (Ske loosens herself from 
his arms and goes to the door.) Yes—it’s true. 

ELLEN—Good-by, David. Please—remember me the way you 
loved me. 

Davip—Are you going to Cleve? 

ELLEN—You're never to know where I am. 

Davinp—I must know that. (A pause.) 

ELLtEN—No—I’m not. I couldn’t very well go to Cleve, could 
I? Even I couldn’t very well go from one man to another 

Davip—How can I know that? 

ELLEN—I’ve been a bad penny to you, David—and now that 
you’re losing me you'll have all your luck—everything you ever 
dreamed of. Don’t let me hurt you any more! 

Davip—What else have I to live for? Nothing but—just you. 

ELLEN—I’m not worth it. Good-by. 

Davip (rising, smiling at her)—Do you think I’d ever say 
good-by to you, Gypsy girl? Don’t you know whose girl you 
are—even now? 

ELLEN—I know how hard it is to say good-by. (He moves a 
step toward her.) No, don’t come. I think I’ll always love you, 
David. But I’ve told so many lies—so many lies. I don’t want 
to lie any more. I’ve told my last lie to you, David. Good-by. 
(She goes out.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT Ill 


Two weeks later, in Ellen’s one-room furnished apartment on 
East 41st Street, Cleve Christen is seated at a table writing. 
It is “a rather dull little place, made lively by one or two spots 
of color added by Ellen—a bright shawl, perhaps, and futurist 
draperies at the window.” 

A moment later, Ellen lets herself in the hall door. She is 
pleased to find Cleve there. It is nice for him to have a key 
to her apartment. There is a thrill in thinking all the way home 
from the office that he will be there waiting for her. 

There is a shade of disappointment in her voice, however, 
when she discovers that in place of finishing the chapter he has 
promised to deliver to his publishers the following morning Cleve 
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has spent practically the whole day writing a poem. Poetry, 
Cleve confesses, is a vice with him. He never does it except at 
such times as he should be doing something else. 

Cleve lets Ellen read the poem, though under protest. She 
is not to think that it’s about her. The first of it begins— 


“Your love is like a quicksand where men build, 
Day after day, bright palaces of years, 
Walling them in with music they have willed, 
Hanging them with dark tapestries of fears—” 


“Whose love is like a quicksand?” The thought troubles Ellen. 
But Cleve is sure it can’t be his love of her. And the poem 
is so beautiful that she is of a mind to forgive him for having © 
written it instead of the chapter he should have written. Now 
they will have to stay in for the evening while the chapter is 
written, even though Cleve is quite doubtful that he would be 
able to write with Ellen in the room, even if she did sit in the 
corner and never make a sound, as she promises. 

They are both a little troubled about their love. Despite his 
protestations to the contrary Ellen can’t feel quite certain that 
Cleve loves her “terribly,” as he insists. She is still worried 
a little about the love that is like a quicksand. And it may be 
her thought is somewhat disturbed by the fact that she has had 
luncheon with David, who still doesn’t know all about Cleve and 
thinks Ellen is indulging her passion for freedom by living by 
herself. Perhaps, thinks Ellen, she should go back to David. 
She doesn’t seem to be of much good to Cleve, and David does 
need her. She still can’t bring herself to hurt David by telling 
him all the truth. 

“You see, if he were in my place—if we were still living 
together and I loved him but he’d fallen in love with some one 
else—he’d grind that other love out of himself like a devil—he’d 
put his heel on it and stay with me—and even if he were 
living alone away from me he’d set his teeth and school him- 
self to live alone, no matter how he was tempted. He can’t 
imagine being any other way. And so he can’t imagine that 
I’d go deliberately from him to any one else. He thinks we’re 
dedicated to each other—that there’s something sacred between 
us. How could I tell him?” 

There’s a letter from Jerry, too. The dashing Jerry, with the 
colossal ego. Jerry has heard that Ellen has left David and he 
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thinks she may as well return to him. A silly idea to Ellen. Not 
so impossible to Cleve. Ellen can understand how she could 
have fallen in love with Jerry originally. She was living with the 
staid and sober David and along came Jerry “who dances and 
knows all the good places to go and all the new songs before 
anybody else has heard them—” But that is all over. Now she 
loves being staid and sober with Cleve. 

“Sometimes it seems to me that it will be the same with me as 
with David,” says Cleve. ‘As if—any time I took my hand 
away from you—you’d be gone. As if—I’d happened to catch a 
bird in my hand, and the minute I unclasped my fingers—it 
would leave me—and glad to be free.” 

And later he says: “I’m not so easily hurt as some people, 
Ellen. I’m fairly hard-boiled and aware of myself. But if I 
let myself go as deep in love with you as I could—and then you 
got tired of being slow and quiet, and drifted away again with 
somebody like Jerry—well—I’d be pretty near ruined. How 
much can you promise me, Ellen—and for how long?” 

“One can’t promise in love,” she answers, frankly. “A woman 
can’t. Only—even if I did want excitement for a while, that 
wouldn’t last long, and I’d want you more afterwards.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do any good then. If there were ever anybody 
else—even the shadow of anybody else—we’d have to come to 
anend. I’m not patient that way.” 

If he could only believe her, Ellen insists, nobody else matters. 
Neither Jerry—nor Mr. Young—nor Wells— Wells? Whose 
Wells? Oh, just a man in the office who takes Ellen to lunch 
occasionally. And makes love to her, the way men do. But 
that doesn’t really matter— 

And then Jerry calls. A rather flashy, actor type is Jerry, 
thoroughly self-poised. He has not come with any thought of 
staying, he assures both Ellen and Cleve. He’d just found out at 
the office where Ellen was and he thought he might as well take a 
chance on calling since she wouldn’t answer telephone calls or 
letters. Of course, if she’s all dated up—That’s all right with 
Jerry— 

“As the fellow said when he was kicked out of the speakeasy 
the third time: ‘I know what’s the matter. They don’t want me 
in there.’ ” 

Still, as he has only two days in town, Jerry thought— 

Ellen isn’t interested. Even after Cleve has considerately, 
and a little peevishly, left them alone, Ellen isn’t interested. 
Which isn’t easy for Jerry to understand. 
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“Things like that don’t change, darling,” Jerry is insisting. 
“T’m just the same and you’re just the same. And as long as I 
want you the way I do, I know you want me—even if you 
won't admit it.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t,” Ellen answers him. “1 don’t know anything 
about you and I care less. I never felt such relief in all my life 
as when I was able to say to you that last time—that nothing 
you could say or do would ever move me. I hated myself for 
loving you, and being a slave to you—and do what you wanted 
—and I hate to think of it now. And I hope I'll never have to 
tell you this again. You made me say it. I don’t like being 
cruel.” 

It’s true, Ellen admits, that she has left David, and that she 
is in love with Cleve. But she’s going back to David. 

It is all quite mystifying to Jerry, but he accepts the situation 
gracefully and is gone. 

There is a telephone call from the man named Wells—at the 
office. It’s about the possibility of Ellen’s going to the theatre 
with him that evening. She doesn’t see how she can—and yet— 
No, it is all too complicated. She can’t tell when she will be 
free. But everything is all right. She’s not angry— 

Then David comes. He’s awfully lonesome. He’s fussed, too, 
by the people who learn someway that Gypsy has left him. He 
isn’t getting along very well, but he tries not to be too complain- 
ing about it. He doesn’t want to distress her with his “melan- 
choly Dane stuff.” But he does wonder if she feels any freer, 
now that she doesn’t have to go home to a husband every 
night. 


ELLEN—Maybe all those old fellows were right when they said 
there wasn’t any freedom. 

Davin—“Husbands do not a prison make, nor marriage life 
a cage?” 

ELteEN—Something like that. 

Davip—We’ve learned something, anyway, haven’t we? 

ELLEN—You, too? 

Davip—I’m learning so fast it makes me dizzy. I walked home 
with a fellow out of the show last night, and he kept saying— 
“Christ, I wish something would happen—anything!” I said, 
“How’d you feel if your wife left you?” and he said, “Well, 
I’d know I was alive anyway.” That’s one thing I could never 
complain of about you. You never gave me much chance to get 
bored. 
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ELLEN—That’s not supposed to be one of the wifely virtues, 
is it? 

Davip—I guess I don’t care much for wifely virtues. Anyhow, 
you’ve spoiled me for any one else. You make the run of girls 
look so damned insipid. They haven’t any minds of their own 
and they wouldn’t know how to act if they had. They get on 
my nerves. 

ELLEN—I’ve been thinking if you married some one like that 
you’d be really happy—for the first time. It would be so peace- 
ful—and you could settle down and get some work done. 

Davip—Oh, to hell with the peaceful ones! I think I prob- 
ably fell in love with you because you were so much alive nobody 
could ever count on you. It’s better to cause excitement than to 
be a housewife. I only wish I weren’t such a damned good house- 
wife myself. You ought to see the old place. I keep it so clean 
I don’t dare walk across the floor. Very likely I’m hoping 
all the time you'll come back to it—Only I know you're in love 
with Cleve now. I’ve finally realized that—No, I haven’t either. 
I don’t believe it. I simply can’t believe it. 

ELLEN—I can’t either—when I see you and talk to you. 

Davip—Are you ever coming back, Gypsy? 

ELLEN—Are you sure you want me? 

Davio—lI’d give the world for you. If you wanted to come. 

ELLEN—Wouldn’t it matter, about Cleve? 

Davip—You do love him, don’t you? 

ELLEN—Yes. 

Davip—Then—you can’t come— How could you? 

ELLEN—We’d remember Cleve, dear—and you’d be tortured 
over that sometimes—but I’d get over it. It wouldn’t matter in 
the end. I suppose I’d always be the same bad egg—only I’d 
try so much harder to live your way. David, I’m so sick of being 
the kind of person I am. Maybe what I want is for you to save 
me from myself. I feel so empty here. I wouldn’t be doing it 
for you. If I go on—without you—I’ll never know who I am.— 
If only I could love you— 

Davip—You’ll love me again some time if you come to me, 
Ellen. It isn’t too late. If you’d gone to Cleve when you left 
me it might have been—I’d have felt so deadly estranged and 
cold—to have you do that deliberately. But we aren’t really 
apart now—and Gypsy, girl, I wish you knew how empty our 
little place is down town without you. It’s the center of all 
emptiness. There’s just nothing there— 

ELLEN—David! 


- 
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Daviop—What is it, dear? 

ELLEN—Oh, I can’t! I can’t! I can’t! 

Daviop—What is it? 

ELLEN—I’ve been living with Cleve! He’s been living here 
with me. (A pause.) 

Davin—How can you say that? You don’t mean that? 

ELLEN—I have to say it! 

Davip—Then—you lied to me—when you said you weren’t 
going to him. In the very moment of your truth-telling, you lied 
to me. 

ELLEN—I thought I’d never see you again! David, it’s true— 
It’s true—but it’s true, too, that I’m lost without you. I need 
so much to go back to you—need you more than you need me. 
—Isn’t there any way? 


Before David can answer Cleve is at the door. He has come 
to take Ellen to dinner. Finding David, he senses the need of an 
explanation. 

“T don’t know what you think of me, David,” he says, “but 
I guess ’'d know what Id think of you—if we changed places. 
You'll never forgive me, and I don’t blame you. But I do want 
to say this: I loved Ellen before I knew you. It had all begun 
before I knew you. It wouldn’t have happened if that hadn’t 
been true.” 

“Tt doesn’t make much difference now,” says David, as he walks 
out the door. Ellen calls after him but he does not turn. 

Instinctively she turns to Cleve for comfort. Her mind is con- 
fused. She had to tell David the truth, even though Cleve can’t 
understand why. She feels now that she has lost them both. 
“T’ve tried telling the truth and I’ve tried telling lies,” she says. 

“You don’t use discretion, my dear,’ ventures Cleve. “You 
throw lies and the truth around like brickbats. Maybe you’re 
essentially a truth-telling person and shouldn’t try to lie.” 

“I’m afraid I’m essentially a liar and never should have tried 
to tell the truth,” she says. 

“Tf you were you’d do it better.” 

‘“‘Something’s changed in me, Cleve,” she goes on. “I’m all 
different. I used to have things to be proud of. I did what I 
wanted to do because I wasn’t afraid. There was some kind of 
character in that, even when I hurt people. But now I’m like a 
slinking little animal, spitting out the truth when I’m cornered 
—just like every woman I’ve ever despised.” 

Cleve tries to be comforting. There are further assurances of 
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his love, further declarations that he always will love her, know- 
ing her for all that she is. 

“Nobody could love me if he didn’t make up things to believe 
about me,” insists Ellen. Nor is she satisfied with the repetition 
of his statement that she is adorable. 


ELLEN—No, I want you to know! I want you to know so I 
can be sure! Tell me what I’m like and call me all the bad 
names I deserve, so I can be sure you know me and love me 
anyway. 

CLEvVE—What bad names do you deserve? 

ELLEN—Darling, I hate women who play the game with men, 
and lead them on when it doesn’t mean anything, and scheme 
to take men away from other women, and play one man off 
against another! I hate it—and loathe them—and I’m always 
doing it—oh—without intending to at all—always making myself 
liked too much, and getting a thrill out of it even while I most 
despise it. Did you know that about me? 

Crieve—Isn’t that perfectly natural? 

ELLEN—Well—and I am hard-hearted, Cleve, even with you 
sometimes—and then again I can’t help wanting to be too good 
to people—to men who seem to want me a lot—it seems so un- 
important not to. Oh, no, I can’t make you see it. 

CLEvE—Dearest, women have been that way since the world 
began. 

ELLEN—AIll women? 

CLeve—To a certain extent. 

ELLEN—So that they were never quite sure of themselves, and 
they had to fight to be honest and true and faithful—to the per- 
son they’re in love with? 

CLreve—I don’t believe that of you. 

ELLEN—Don’t you? 

CievE—There was Jerry, for instance. He wanted you a lot 
this evening, didn’t he? And you weren’t overly good to him. 

ELLEN—No. But I let him kiss me good-by. 

Crreve—Did you, dear? 

EL_LtEN—Yes. And something in me tells me not to tell you 
that—never to tell anything like that—only I want so terribly 
to be honest with somebody, dear— 

CLEVE—Well— 

ELLEN—Will you mind if I tell you things like that? Don’t 
mind, please. It’s all right if I can tell you, but if I can’t it 
goes on eating at me till I’m not sure of myself. And then— 
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there’s another thing. Cleve, you asked me about Wells. Would 
you think I didn’t love you if you knew he’d kissed me? Be- 
cause I do love you. 

CLEVE—Since you’ve known me? 

ELLEN—Yes. But it didn’t mean anything, dear. Oh, lover, 
do you think I ought to be called terrible names? You remember 
I told you somebody kept me at the office pouring a long story 
into my ear? It was just Wells trying to argue me into going 
out with him—and—that’s all. 


Almost involuntarily Cleve moves away from her, and there 
is no sympathy in his voice as he questions her. Wasn’t it some- 
thing like this that she told David when she met him? Her 
despairing admission that it might have been brings fear to his 
heart. Thus it is always to be with Ellen. “You're like quick- 
silver, like an image in a mirror,” he says; “and the worst of it is 
you don’t want to be that way—but you are—” 

“Cleve, you hurt me—so—” 


CLEvE—I’d rather—anything else—than have to hurt you— 
but if I don’t you’ll hurt me some time—more terribly than any- 
thing can ever hurt you. I saw David go out that door. I don’t 
want ever to go out a door that way, beaten—beaten by life, be- 
cause of you. I wouldn’t ever dare pin that much hope on you. 
I’d never know, and you’d never know, when you’d betrayed 
me and have to deceive me. 

ELLteEN—Lover, do you think I’d lie to you? 

CLEVE—Some time. 

ELLEN—No, no, Cleve. That was why we talked about all 
this—because I wanted you to know I wouldn’t lie to you!—I 
want so much to be true! I want somebody to make me true! 
Don’t you think I can, Cleve, if you’ll help me? (He glances at 
her—torn but unable to answer.) You could have all of me, 
Cleve! I don’t want anything else! I don’t even want to live. 
I wish David had killed me. 

CLevE—Think, dear, and answer this candidly—has anybody 
ever had all of you? Could you be true to any one—for a life- 
time? 

ELLEN—No. 

CLEVE—You see what that would mean to me? I love you— 
as I’ve never loved anybody else—but I’d rather hurt us both 
now than be broken on the wheel by you. 

ELLEN—Do you think you’d—better not see me again? 
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CLEVE—Yes. 

ELLEN—Cleve! 

CLEVE—It’s not easy for me. 

ELLEN—Why? 

CLEVE—It’s too late. I can’t leave you. 

ELLEN—Oh, you poor silly. You think it’s going to hurt me 
too much. Do you imagine anybody matters that much to me? 

CLEvE—I do. 

ELLeEN—Pure masculine vanity, darling. They all think that. 
Anyhow you're a Greek derelict and I refuse to wreck you. I 
have some respect for literature— 

CLEve—Don’t pretend with me, Ellen. If I go now I’m failing 
you utterly. 

ELLEN—Wouldn’t you rather fail me now than have me fail 
you later? Because I assure you I would. I fail everybody in 
the end. I’m quite certain of that because you told me so your- 
self. 

CLEevE—Ellen! 

ELLEN (angry)—How could I want you here after what you’ve 
said tome? Go—and go quickly! (He steps toward her.) No! 
Never! (He stops.) You were quite right about me. I would 
have betrayed you and lied to you and broken you. I’m per- 
fectly unreliable and indecent! And now that I know it and you 
know it there’s nothing more to say. (He is silent.) Is there 
any other way I can tell you I don’t want you here? If there is 
Tl say it! (CLEVE looks at her a moment, then takes his hat 
and goes. ELLEN slips down beside the chair where CLEVE sat, 
sobbing quietly. She rises, sees the poem and reads it.) 


“Your love is like a quicksand where men build, 
Day after day, bright palaces of years, 
Walling them in with music they have willed, 
Hanging them with dark tapestries of fears, 
And finding there when next they see your face 
No tower or image out of all that dream 

They set upon you; only in its place 

Sweet disenchanted laughter, mocking them.” 


Well, I’m a good poem, anyway. That’s something. (She 
looks toward the gas-jet on the wall, goes to it, turns it on—then 
offi—goes to the window and closes it, then enters the kitchenette 
for a moment. Reéntering, she lies on the bed, the manuscript 
still in her hand. She reads to herself, and sniffs at the gas in 
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annoyance, making childish faces. The telephone rings. She 
ignores it, but it continues to ring. She finally gets up, takes 
the receiver off the hook and sets it down on the table. Then she 
decides to answer, and puts the receiver to her ear.) Hello. Hello. 
Who’s calling? Yes. (She reads aloud.) 


“Here, where is nothing, was the first stone laid, 
And there, where nothing stands, rose into air 
High battlements to hold against the world, 
Lest our two souls be lonely and afraid— 

And over them the lipless sands have curled, 
And I, too, have forgotten that they were.” 


Hello. Hello, Wells! What did you say, Wells? I didn’t 
hear. No, I’m sorry. I can’t go. I know, and it is good of you 
—only I have something I must do. No, please don’t call again. 
Iam. Im all dressed—and I’m all alone. Just something I 
must do and it can’t be put off. Wells, wait just a minute. (She 
presses a hand across her forehead.) My dear, is this any time 
to talk about tangoes? Well, I can’t explain but it doesn’t sound 
reasonable to me. Yes, I hear you. Dance till midnight, dance 
till dawn and have breakfast at Narragansett! Oh, an excellent 
memory! And it’s still working. Yes, I know to-morrow’s Sun- 
day. Wait a minute, Wells! I think I left a gas-jet open! (She 
runs to the window, throws it up, takes a breath of air and goes 
into the kitchenette, returning immediately. She takes up the 
phone.) 


“And over them the lipless sands have curled, 
And J, too, have forgotten that they were.” 


Wells! I didn’t run away! I was just opening a window! 
Oh, Wells, darling, you saved my life, you really did— 
The curtain falls. 


Notre—A revised version of the last act ended with Gypsy’s 
reading of the poem. The phone continued to ring as the gas 
fumes slowly filled the room. This suicide version, during the 
eight-week run of the play, was most frequently used, but the 
above ending follows the author’s original script. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By G. Martinez SIERRA 
(English Version by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker) 


AN event of more significance in the theatre than its casual 
acceptance indicated was the opening, in December, 1928, of the 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre in New York. 

It is the first American theatre to be named for a member of 
the American theatrical family that stands at the head of our 
list of native actors, an honor too long deferred and an honor 
deservedly bestowed. There were no attending ceremonies, and 
the first play offered, Sierra’s “The Kingdom of God,” proved 
no better than a quasi-popular success. 

The play grew in favor, however, as the Barrymore following, 
loyal as usual and pleased to applaud that which their favorite 
actress chooses to play, found Miss Barrymore rising to one of 
those inspiring Barrymore moments to which she is so splendidly 
equal. The last act made the play for her, and in the last act 
she is probably less the Ethel Barrymore of tradition than she has 
been before in years. 

The Sierra drama ran for ninety-three performances and was 
followed by “The Love Duel,” adapted by Zoe Akins from the 
original of the Baroness Lili Hatvany of Austria. These were 
the first two selections for a Barrymore repertoire of plays, 
and by her choice of them they attain an importance no other 
American actress could give them. 

The first scene of “The Kingdom of God” is in “the garden 
of a ducal palace that has been converted to a home for poverty- 
stricken old men. The garden itself is still both stately and 
charming. We are in a part of it that is walled with clipped 
hedges of box and myrtle.” 

“Gabriel, one of the old pensioners, is sitting on a bench 
cracking pine nuts with a stone. He is a very thin old man, 
shrunk within his blue uniform. But he is as sharp as a needle 
and as lively as a lizard.” 
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“Trajano, a still older inmate, is walking backwards and for- 
wards, evidently somewhat out of temper. He has a fine, rather 
apostolic, head; he limps a little from rheumatism.” 

They are quarreling, these two. Trajano resents Gabriel and 
the favors he wins from the sisters. Resents his possession of the 
pine nuts, though his anger does not prevent his eating more 
than his share of them, after they are cracked. But Gabriel 
doesn’t care. If the sisters do treat him better than he deserves it 
is because they recognize him as a man of breeding. A snob? 
Perhaps. He had much rather be a snob than an anarchist. 

Sister Gracia and Sister Juliana come carrying a basket of 
potatoes between them and laughing like children when some of 
the potatoes spill over. ‘‘Sister Gracia is a girl of 19; pretty, 
fragile and very gay. Sister Juliana is about the same age, but 
commonplace to look at, her face high-colored.” 

It is Sister Gracia who tries to compose the differences of 
the old men; to gently chide the fiery Trajano for his boasts that 
he is indeed a Radical, a Freethinker and even a Freemason, as 
Gabriel charges. What of it? Let the King of England come 
and cut off all their heads, says Sister Gracia. What will happen 
then? They will all go to heaven and be very glad to get there. 
And when the old man explodes again with temper and a little 
asthma Sister Gracia comforts him. 

“Come, now,” she says, cheerily, “here’s a Marquis’s grand- 
daughter wiping your head for you. How much further can 
your Social Revolution take you?” 

It is Sister Manuela, the Mother Superior, whose coming finally 
quiets the protesting Trajano, and it is Sister Gracia who, by 
discreet pleading, earns the Reverend Mother’s permission for 
Trajano and Gabriel to go to town. 

Sister Manuela is not sure she should let them go. Especially 
Trajano. The last time he went he came home as drunk as an 
owl and tried to proclaim a Spanish Republic in the middle of 
his supper. But with Sister Gracia willing to go bail for them, as 
it were, taking their promise that they will not drink on this 
trip, town leave is granted. They must promise that they will 
be home before dark, and Trajano is to wash his beard before he 
goes. “There are wild beasts in that jungle,” Sister Manuela 
suspects. ... 

Word has come that Sister Gracia’s family is on the way to 
see her. The news pleases but does not greatly thrill her. It 
is Sister Juliana who enjoys the thrill. To have lived, as Sister 
Gracia has lived, in the world; to have known society; to have 
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even danced with a king, and gone to a theatre, and read novels— 
these present scarifying but fascinating visions to Sister Juliana. 
She enjoyed no such experiences when she was in the world. She 
never had read but one novel, even, and that was terribly disturb- 
ing. Another girl had sneaked it into the convent. “Claudine’s 
Adventures in Paris” it was called and even now it is terribly hard 
for Sister Juliana to get Claudine out of her mind... . 

Now Sister Gracia’s family has arrived—Maria Isabel, her 
rather austere and forbidding mother; Don Lorenzo, her greatly 
loved father, and Lulu, her younger sister. 

Maria Isabel is, as she always has been, quite disgusted with 
her daughter’s determination to join, even probationally, this 
stupid order. There are others, not of her class or upbringing, to 
do such work as peeling potatoes. But there is a complete and 
understanding sympathy between Don Lorenzo and his daughter. 
These two are walking about the garden now, hand in hand, while 
Maria Isabel listens to Gabriel, once a valet in her father’s 
family, recount the glories of the old Spanish family that lived 
in that palace that is now a home for old men. 

“All the best gentlemen of Madrid used to come here,” 
Gabriel is saying. 

“And the worst women,” counters Maria Isabel. 

“Well,” says Gabriel, “God created the one lot to balance the 
other, I suppose. And a fine lot they were, I tell you . . . worth 
staring at. They made the house what it was . . . and what it 
is. (He grows confidential and important.) For when his Grace 
the Duke went and died ... his Grace, now in glory... 
probably . . . oh, they say they’re not very hard on you up there 
when it has only been petticoats . . . when his Grace the Duke 
died here . . . for it was here he came back to die after trapesing 
all over the world . . . he’d hardly drawn his last breath when 
his two latest lady friends . . . one was fair and one was dark, 
and a pretty picture they made, I can tell you . . . they started 
to fill all the baskets and trunks in the place with whatever they 
could lay their hands on, . . . clothes, pictures, mirrors, books, 
china . . . why, they took the very quilt off the poor gentleman’s 
bed, a satin quilt it was, as thick as that, and embroidered in 
colours with history-pictures two hundred years old! They 
didn’t let the grass grow under their feet . . . the baggages. 
Why, it was like the day of judgment. And I saw it. For I’d 
been sent to inquire after the sick man by the Marquis . . . now 
in glory . . . and he was just at his last gasp when I got here 

. and there was the undertaker driving up at one door and 
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the wagon full of things . . . piled high with them . . . driving 
off from the other. If they left the walls standing it was only that 
they shouldn’t dirty their pretty hands with the bricks and 
mortar.” 

Now Gabriel has gone finally to join Trajano for the trip to 
town. Sister Gracia, pausing in her visit with her father, has 
quieted the fears of Lulu, who has seen an aging Cuban, one 
Liborio, peeping out of the bushes at her. Poor old Liborio is 
harmless, though a little weak in the head, and is made happy 
when Don Lorenzo gives him a cigar with a pretty band on it 
that shows it came from the Cuba that Laborio is wont to mourn 
as lost. 

That gives Sister Gracia an idea. Her father shall send her 
some cheap cigars and some of the expensive bands from his own 
brand, and with the two she will keep old Liborio happy for 
hours at a time. 


Marta IsaBew (suddenly breaking out)—What your father will 

do if he has one ounce of common sense . . . for you haven’t 
. is to take you home with him this very minute. 

SIsTER Gracia (startled and grieved)—Mother! 

Maria Isaset—My dear child . . . this has been a very pretty 
whim ... but it has lasted long enough. Three months in a 
hospital dressing people’s sores and laying them out when they 
were dead. Six months a probationer . . . making yourself look 
such a fright with that thing on your head. And now here . 
among these disgusting old men . . . why, they may be lepers! 
No... no more of it... . Home you come with us this very 
minute. 

S1sTeR Gracia (her eyes cast down .. . but her voice firm)— 
No. . . . I can’t do that, Mother. 

Maria IsapeLt—Why can’t you, pray? 

SIsTER GraciA—I have taken a vow. 

Maria IsaB—EL—Oh, yes . . . for a year. 

Sister Gracta—In my heart . . . I took it for all my life. 

Maria Isapet—Don’t talk nonsense. 

SISTER GRActA—It’s not nonsense, Mother. 

Marta Isapet—It is ridiculous affectation. You’re a spoiled 


child . . . you’ve always been given your own way. And now 
you want to play at being a nun .. . just as you used to play 
sweethearts. 


SISTER Gracta—Mother! 
Maria IsapEL—But please remember, my dear, that you're 
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not of age yet. Your father can have something to say to this. 

SISTER Gracta—Father gave his consent. 

Marta IsaBpEL—He did not . . . and you know that perfectly 
well. He let you go and said nothing about it . .. which is 
not the same thing at all. You took very good care to leave the 
house when he wasn’t there. And why? Because you were afraid 
he’d stop you. 

S1sTER Gracta—That wasn’t the reason. 

Maria IsaBEL—Wasn’t it? Then perhaps it was because you 
hadn’t the courage to say good-by to him, Well . . . answer me. 

SISTER Gracta—Yes, that was why. 

Maria Isapet—Oh, you never found it very hard to get 
around people. (Then to her husband.) Well, here’s your spoilt 
baby . . . Papa’s darling . . . always in his pocket .. . crying 
if her dear father left home without saying good-by to her... . 
couldn’t go to sleep at night unless he came in to kiss her .. . 
was to grow up to be the comfort of his old age. Well, here you 
have it . . . the comfort and happiness she promised you. And 
because she calls her conduct by a fine sounding name . . . 

S1stER Gracta—But, Mother, I’ve done nothing wrong. 

Maria IsaBeL (with a final fling of sorrowful wrath)—And 
this is what children are given us for! 

LORENZO (quietly intervening )—Maria Isabel . . . children are 
not an idle gift. 

Marta IsApeL—What do you mean? 

LoreNzo—I mean that they are not our own to do as we like 
with. 

Maria IsaBpEL—So like a man! Easy to see you don’t suffer 
to bring them into the world. 

LORENZO (gravely)—We sweat blood though, sometimes, to 
keep them alive in it. But we owe them more than that. Did we 
so deliberately plan to bring them into the world? ‘They are 
ours through our frailty. 

Maria IsaBeL—Frailty! 

LorENzo—What else? And if they are the fruit of our happi- 
ness what right have we to deny them their own . . . unless they 
seek it in evil ways? 

Maria Isapet—And you believe she’ll find happiness here? 

Lorenzo—She has made herself believe so. What then can 
I say? 

StsteER Gracta—But I haven’t made myself believe it, Father. 
. . . [ haven’t indeed. 
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: Maria Isapet—Petted and brought up in luxury as she has 
een! 

LorENzo—You were brought up in just such luxury. You were 
rich and came of a great family and you were nineteen as she 
is now. Every sort of pleasure was yours for the asking, and life 
promised you very many of them. Then you met me...a 
good for nothing, a firebrand . . . so your family told you. And 
certainly I was a nobody. But you gave up everything to endure 
privations and persecutions and suffering by my side. Isabel, 
have you forgotten the courage with which you faced it all... 
just for the sake of the love that we so believed in? Our first 
child was born in an attic ... that’s twenty-five years ago. 
Have you forgotten? I’ve not forgotten my debt to you. (He 
kisses her hand.) Ah, my dear . . . don’t give your own nature 
the lie when you see it again in your daughter. 

Marta Isapet—What I did, I did because I loved you. That 
was very different. 

SISTER Gracta—Mother .. . I do this for love. 

Maria IsaBeL (recovering her ill temper)—Love ... who 
for? God! D’you imagine you’re Saint Teresa? 

Sister Gracia—No, Mother . ..I don’t imagine any such 
thing. I know that I’m nobody. But then you don’t need to be 
anybody here . . . for we’re all nobodies together. Here, you 
see, we gather in people that the world has no more use for... . 
No one loves them or wants them... they’ve nowhere to go 
. . . the poor, the sick, the homeless. Well, then, one needs to 
be a nobody to be of any use to them .. . it’s so much better 
to be a nobody . . . for the less you count in the world yourself 
. . . the closer you come to them. 

Maria IsaABEL—You need not live among poor people in order 
to help them. 

SISTER Gracra—Oh, yes, Mother . . . oh, yes, you must. 

Maria IsapeEt—Not at all. You can be charitable . . . you 
can give alms. : 

SISTER GRacIA (quite carried away now)—Give alms! No 
... No... oh, no! Where’s the good in giving away a little 
of what you have too much of .. . and keeping the rest... . 
and not caring... spending money amusing oneself... 
while they have so much to endure... and you do noth- 
ing for them, nothing at all. Because giving alms is noth- 
ing. ...oh, I don’t mean one shouldn’t give alms. But no 
. . « (to her father) oh, isn’t this true . . . for you’ve said so 
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a thousand times . . . that one must give one’s life, one’s whole 
life . . . to the last breath and the last drop of blood, if one 
wants to atone for the wickedness of the world. For misery is 
wickedness and want is crime . . . because God gave his world 
to us all alike . .. and our daily bread. And if his children 
starve and are homeless . . . that’s crime, yes, a crime. And the 
man who keeps more than he needs robs the man who’s in need. 
Turn away your eyes when your brother is dying . . . and youre 
an accomplice in his death. Oh, Father, Father . . . when I’ve 
heard you speak . . . if only I could have been a man, a man 
like you . . . to speak like that so that people must hear me... 
and plead the cause of the oppressed, stand up for them, make 
laws that will help them! But of course I’m only an ignorant 
girl. What can I do? I might stand and shout for ever, and 
no one would listen. I’m no use. I’m nobody. I’ve nothing to 
give but my happiness . . . so I want to give that, you see, to 
those that have none. 

Lorenzo—My dear ... my dear.... 

StsTER GrAciIA—Because no one seems to think of giving that. 
Food, oh, yes ... but happiness! Why, if it’s only to amuse 
them a little . .. to joke with them... and then to make 
believe, so that just for a little they may believe that there’s 
still something left for them to hope for ... that they still 
count for something in the world . . . that they’re human beings 
still, That’s what matters, isn’t it, Father? 


LorENzo—Yes, you're right. That’s to say ... Ah, yes, my 
dear . . . believing as you do you are right to be doing what 
you do. 

Marta Isap—EL—And you say that, do you . . . when you be- 


lieve in nothing at all. 

LorENzo—I may not .. . but then she does. 

Maria IsaBEL (¢o SISTER GRACIA)—You show great considera- 
tion . . . for everybody but us. 

SisTER Graci4a—But you don’t need me. 

Maria Isapet—And to think that when you were so high; 
. . - how I cried and cried when they said you might die of 
diphtheria . . . and I took a vow to wear a penitent’s dress for 
a year ... and I cut off all my hair that your father was so 


fond of .. . and now ... this is what happens. (She begins 
to cry.) One never does know what one is really asking God to 
grant. 


SISTER Gracia (putting her arms round her mother, but smil- 
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ing in spite of herself)—Oh, mama, don’t say that . . . just be- 
cause I’m still alive. 


It is the opinion of Lulu, who has kept a discreet distance from 
this family discussion, that mothers are very hard things to 
understand. “She is angry with you,” she says to Sister Gracia, 
“because you went to be a nun... and just as angry with me 
because I want to get married. The fact is, I suppose, that if 
older people couldn’t amuse themselves by upsetting themselves 
about nothing they’d be bored to death, poor things!” 

Now the Reverend Mother has come to meet Sister Gracia’s 
family and to defend with persuasive argument their daughter’s 
decision to devote her life to the care and happiness of others. 
But, on the other hand, if Sister Gracia should decide to accede 
to her mother’s wishes she is privileged to return to her home at 
any time. 

“Our order takes no perpetual vows,” explains Sister Manuela. 
“Our sainted founder thought well to account for the weakness 
of human will. If any one of us finds her chain too heavy she 
can break it whenever she likes.” 

Now the family has gone. Sister Juliana has watched them 
leave and gazed longingly after them from the kitchen door, 
sighing a little helplessly. “Oh, how pretty they look. And 
what hats!” 

“The dusk is deepening now. After a moment three old men 
pass along on their way in. The first, leaning heavily on his 
stick, does not stop. The second pauses at each bench he comes 
to, and sits down wiping it first very carefully with his handker- 
chief. The third stops at every other step, gesticulating, talking 
to himself as if he were addressing some one else. First he 
argues, hotly, wrathfully. Then he looks at his supposed ad- 
versary with pitying condescension and assents ironically to what 
the fellow has been saying, as if he were humouring a madman. 
Finally he takes off his hat and bows, as if to let him pass. And 
then when the phantom has turned his back, he laughs, shrugs, 
watches him disappear, and then goes on his own way with the 
greatest complacency. Then a Sister of Charity passes with 
some flowers in her hand. And then Liborio comes from the 
kitchens, with his cigar still in his hand, and singing in great 
content ... “Far off I see the Cuban mountains. . . .” 

Sister Gracia is back and anxious about her two charges, 
Gabriel and Trajano. They are the last to be accounted for. 
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Soon Trajano’s voice is heard down the road. “He is a little 
drunk and in high good fellowship with Gabriel, who is very 
cheery and a little drunk, too, and has his arm protectingly 
around Trajano’s shoulder. Sister Gracia interrupts the song. 

“Well, this time you’ve surpassed yourself, Trajano! This is 
how you keep your word to a lady! Drunk again!” 


TRAJANO (with utmost dignity)—I ... drunk! Well... 
let me see now, let me see. Are you drunk, Trajano? Speak 
the truth, now. Yes, Sefior Trajano Fernandez is undoubtedly 
drunk. But he is a free citizen . . . so what has any one to 
say to that? And what has the lady-bishop to say to that? 
Bring her nere ... teich her right out here... the lady- 
bishop, so that I can drink her health in the name of the most 
worshipful Republic. 

GaBRIEL—In the name of her royal highness the Republic. 

(GABRIEL laughs foolishly and then pretends to open a 
carriage door and to bow the lady out.) Will your royal high- 
ness the Republic be pleased to step in? If your royal highness 
will be good enough to give me your card, I will immediately 
acquaint the Warden . . . whom God preserve. 

TrayaNno—I drink to the lady-bishop! Can’t you see that 
I’m drinking to the lady-bishop? 

SISTER Gracta—Oh .. . for God’s sake, Trajano. ... 

TRAJANO (solemnly)—For whose sake? Will you please to 
remember that my god is not the god of Sinai? No, indeed! 
(Then to Gasriet.) Is there a brotherhood of man, or is there 
not? 

GaprieL—Brotherhood-a-man? Please to step in, Sefor 
Brotherhood-a-man. If your excellency would be _ kind 
enough. ... 

TrayaNno—lIs there a brotherhood of man or is there not? 

SIstER Gracra—Yes, by all means . . . only:do be quiet or 
I shall get so scolded. 

TrajyANno—Oh, no. . . . Ill not have that. If they attempt to 
scold you I shall raise an insurrection. . . . I say that I will 
raise an insurrection. 

SISTER GRACIA—Yes, yes .. . but quietly. 

TrajJANo—I will raise that insurrection because I wish to 
raise that insurrection. ... 

SISTER GractA—What you’d better do now at once is to go 
and put your head under the pump and see if cold water won’t 
sober you. Then no one need find out the state you came back 
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in. (She takes him firmly by the arm and tries to get him away.) 
TrajANo—Water ... cold water! Never! Death rather 
than submission to tyranny. 


Sister Gracia finds it a little difficult not to laugh at her 
charges. And when they are joined by the slightly demented 
Liborio, robbed of his cigar by the gardeners and still worried 
about his lost Cuba, her troubles increase. She promises Liborio 
another cigar and finally finds his Cuba for him in the sky—the 
lone bright evening star that’s his lost country, just as it used to 
be on his flag. And after a while perhaps they’ll all sail away in 
a boat and go travelling to that star. 

The old fellows are grouped like children around her, the 
slightly rebellious Trajano breaking occasionally into song, when 
Sister Manuela puts her head out the window. 

“Who’s that singing?” the Reverend Mother calls. 


StstER GractA—It’s Trajano. He’s here with me, Reverend 
Mother. 

SISTER MANUELA—Is any one missing? 

SISTER GraciA—No, Reverend Mother, . . . they’re all back 
now. 

SISTER ManueLA—Bring them in then, or they’ll take cold in 
this night air. 

SISTER Gracta—Yes, Reverend Mother. (Si1steER MANUELA 
disappears, and the old men breathe again.) 

SIsTER Gracia—Come along now . . . come along. (She goes 
first with Liporto. The two others follow her. TRAJANO singing 
in a whisper and hushing GABRIEL, apparently under the impres- 
sion that it is he.) 

Trajyano—Democracy’s bright sword shall shine.... 


1 Ee ys 
Its dauntless trumpet... . 
ph! Sh!.. 


GABRIEL—The most serene lady-bishop is served. 
SISTER GraciA—Come along now .. . quietly. 


Lrsorio—The star ... the star. . . . Cuba not lost. 
TRAJANO—The blood of nobles and of priests... . 
aE 


Unceasingly shall flow... . 
The Throne shall be. . 
Shh 7 ee Shiai 
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They go out by the little kitchen door. It is now quite dark. 
The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


The scene is ‘‘a large patio which serves as a place of recrea- 
tion for the inmates of a maternity home (for women who have 
‘come to grief?) which has been established in some old noble 
mansion in the north of Castile... . The center of the patio 
was once a garden, no doubt; now it is nothing but a jungle of 
uncared-for shrubs, lilies, celandine, hawthorn and a tree or 
two.” 

Three of the inmates of the home are discovered—Candelas, 
Cecilia and a dumb girl. ‘“Candelas is a swarthy young woman 
with a bit of the devil about her. She has fine, black-green eyes 
and looks serpent-like when she moves about. She is poorly 
dressed. Her voice is harsh. She has put a flower in her hair. 
She is washing out some handkerchiefs in a trough by a well and 
she is singing: 


“T asked a sick man the complaint 
Of which he was to die; 

‘Of loving you . . . of loving you,’ 
The sick man made reply.” 


Candelas, however, is the only one of the three who feels like 
singing. Cecilia, with her child sleeping in a basket cradle near, 
is wearied and unhappy. Her troubles press upon her and she 
mutters her fear of them. But she gets little sympathy from 
Candelas. 

“Oh, Holy Mother . . . what are your troubles, I should like 
to know?” demands Candelas. “You fell in love and you had 
a baby. Well . . . what else are women for? Then he deserted 
you and they took you in here out of charity . . . and your char- 
acter’s gone. ... But that had gone a bit earlier, hadn’t it? 
What you’ve got to do, my girl, is to make the best of a bad 
job ... there’s no help for it now, anyway. Besides... 
things happen because they’re meant to ...and you make 
them no better by crying about them. The day your mother 
bore you your steps in this world were all counted... from 
your first to your last one... . 

“Yes, my girl . . . it’s all been settled beforehand, every bit 
of it . . . and you've only to wait for it to come to pass. And 
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nothing happens to any one that hasn’t happened sometime to 
some one else. I tell you this world’s like a road with a lot of 
inns along it . . . and if you’re not cheated in one of them, 
why, you will be in another . . . and whichever one of them it 
is some one’s always been cheated there before you. But I 
know ... once you're all dressed up and ready to start you 
think you know everything . . . and nobody can advise you!” 

Candelas goes back to her washing and her singing, but she 
quits both when Sister Cristina comes from the house. Sister 
Cristina, at 45, is head of the home, “a sympathetic, well-bred 
woman with an unaffected motherly dignity about her. But she 
thinks of the women under her charge as lost souls, for all that 
she pities them, as a woman may who knows what life is.” 

Sister Cristina seeks to bring comfort to the group, but her 
success is not great. The Dumb Girl, as though frightened, 
clings more tightly to the infant she holds in her arms as the 
Sister tries to induce her to hold the child more comfortably. 
Cecilia is of a mind to continue her weeping and lamenting. 
Only Candelas is ready to talk, to defend and explain. Candelas 
is not ashamed of being in the home. It isn’t a prison and she 
isn’t a criminal, Merely an unfortunate who went “loving a man 
far better than he deserved.” Candelas would like to know 
when she is going to be released, too. She has been there four 
months, her child is dead and she would leave. But she must 
stay six months in all and she must nurse another’s infant, Sister 
Cristina tells her. That was her bargain. And for those four 
months, at least, she will live as God meant her to... . 

Quica is back. Sister Feliciana brings her in. Quica is “a 
woman from some Castilian village, ugly, dirty, and unkempt,” 
who has been an inmate of the home on four previous occasions. 
Nor is Quica conscious of shame. Any one can make a mistake 
so long as men are what they are. Quica likes it at the home. 
What with nursing her own and others’ infants Quica has man- 
aged to live for four years and six months for nothing, and been 
paid for a part of her services as well. But she can’t get either 
Candelas or Cecilia to think of that as a bargain. 

Now Sister Gracia comes from the house. She has been direct- 
ing two of her assistants in the collecting of clothes from a line. 
She turns to the girls in the patio and smiles pleasantly at them. 

“Sister Gracia is now 29. She is pale and evidently tired and 
overstrained, though she does her best to hide this by her smiles.” 
Now suddenly she leans against a pillar, her eyes closed, and the 
quick-seeing Candelas is fearful lest she faint. 
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They bring Sister Gracia a chair and a glass of water. Still 
she will not admit that she is in need of their help. As she ac- 
cepts the chair the Dumb Girl, a new light of trustfulness in her 
eyes, brings her baby and lays it in Sister Gracia’s lap. 

She is sitting thus, looking, as Candelas whispers, like the 
Blessed Virgin of Carmen, when the doctor comes. He is Dr. 
Enrique, “a man of about 35, pleasant, good-looking and dressed 
in a plain dark suit.” 

On seeing the doctor Sister Gracia jumps to her feet. She is 
displeased that the girls have summoned him and overeager, it 
may be, to assure him there is nothing wrong with her. She had, 
she admits, spent the whole morning in the laundry, where it is 
dark, and when she had come suddenly into the bright light of 
the patio she had felt a momentary dizziness—that was all... . 

Enrique looks a bit worried, but goes back to the convalescent 
ward, and Candelas is impudently amused at Sister Gracia’s irri- 
tation because they had brought the handsome young doctor 
to attend her. Candelas knows the doctor was glad to come. 
He’s got eyes in his head, that man, says Candelas. 

“T’ve seen him once a day goin’ on for two months now... 
and I know he’s got eyes in his head. He’ll pass near a par- 
ticular person and be knocked all of a heap, poor thing! Oh, 
every one’s noticed that. (Then she looks at StstER GRACIA and 
says coaxingly.) You’ve an angel’s face . .. that’s a fact.” 

But Sister Gracia will have none of their foolishness and tries 
persistently to quiet them. Quica is forced to smother her 
laughter at Candelas’ pointed suggestions. 

“Txtell you, Sister . . . you don’t know what you’re missing,”’ 
persists Candelas. 

“You don’t . . . she’s right . . . you don’t,” chimes in Quica. 

“You're talking nonsense,’ answers Sister Gracia, turning 
away deliberately. 

“Would I be a woman ... and young and pretty ... and 
be shut up here washing other women’s babies’ faces . . . when 
I might be having my own? Yes, Sefora ... it’s her own 
babies . . . and their father’s, the man she could love and who’d 
be mad about her ... that’s what a woman wants... so I 
tell you.” 

“You’ve nothing more to do here, have you, either of you?” 
demands Sister Gracia. ‘So be off now, to the refectory. It is 
nearly dinner time.” 

It is not easy to be rid of the girls, but Sister Gracia manages 
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it finally, the voice of Candelas trailing back after she has gone, 
singing, 


“T have a grief, a grief 
Which if I longer bear... 
A coffin and a grave 
For me they can prepare.” 


“Left alone Sister Gracia leans a moment against the stone 
trough to rest. Her face is drawn and sad, but after a little she 
smiles to herself and then goes to a door that has not been opened 
yet, opens it and disappears and then comes back with Margar- 
ita.” 

“Margarita is a delicately pretty girl of 20. Her dark dress 
and the large silk scarf of blue and black that she wears stamp 
her as belonging to the middle classes. The settled look on her 
face speaks of a medley of shame and anger, and her voice is 
sometimes sad and sometimes sharp with a sort of despair.” 

It is Sister Gracia’s task of the moment to comfort Margarita, 
to rouse her from her despair of God’s comfort and understand- 
ing. Margarita would die if she could, and forget, even with her 
child unborn. 

She will not feel that way once she holds her son in her arms, 
Sister Gracia insists. “When God sends you a child he offers 
you pardon for your sin,” comforts the nun. 

“Pardon—” 

“Why, yes. Would you have left sinning if the child had not 
come to convince you that you were sinning? God puts redemp- 
tion in your arms. Don’t miss the chance of it. Oh, think what 
it can mean to you to live and suffer for your child . . . and to 
teach him to be good. God in his mercy is calling to you... 
and you must answer ... you must turn away. Oh, yes. . 
cry if you want to because you repent ... but not because 
you're in despair. And in a little while now an angel will come 
to dry your tears.” 

It isn’t easy to convince Margarita. Stubbornly she nurses 
her grief and the thought of her misery if she should attempt to 
return to the world. Her father does not know of her trouble. 
Only her stepmother. .. . 

Sister Feliciana brings in the mail, and again Margarita is 
plunged into hopeless despair. There is no letter for her from 
her lover. It is plain that he has deserted her; that he doesn’t 
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care; that those other women have taken him away from her. 

And now Margarita is wildly hysterical, crying aloud her woe 
and her defiance, crying her love and blaspheming in the sight 
of the sisters. 

“Tt’s hell! It’s like being burnt alive!” shouts the unhappy 
girl. “It’s like having one’s heart torn out. . . . Look what 
I’ve brought on myself just to please him. And I cried... I 
prayed God I might die . . . and it meant nothing to him. But 
there was one day ... yes, just one . . . when he did love me. 
And I tell you, I’d lose my soul and see him lose his, to have that 
day over again! . .. I tell lies about it all. . . . I do nothing 
but lie. For I’m not sorry for the sin and the shame of it... . 
I’m not. If he wants me, what do I care about honour or dis- 
honour .. . he’s my life. . . . I’ve no other.” 

“Be quiet . . . be quiet, I tell you,” commands Sister Gracia. 
“Are you mad ... or do you want to lose your last hope of 
salvation?” 

Losing all control of herself Margarita clings desperately, -hys- 
terically to Sister Gracia, begging, pleading, demanding that her 
lover be sent for, until Sister Gracia must call for help, a call that 
brings both Sister Feliciana and again Dr. Enrique. 

Soon Margarita is all right again. And now it is Sister Gracia 
who seems on the point of a breakdown. The adventure has been 
trying on her unquiet nerves. Enrique realizes that and feels 
that he must be professionally firm with her, though she would 
avoid talking with him if she could. When she would leave a 
little precipitately, following the others, Enrique calls her back 
and bids her sit down and close her eyes until she is composed. 

She is quite alright, Sister Gracia assures Enrique; she is not 
going to have hysterics, too. And then in answer to his question 
she tells him the history he wants to know: That she is 29; that 
she has been professed since she was 18; that she has been at 
the maternity home only four and a half years; that before that 
she was in an asylum for old men—pathetic old things, who came 
to love her and think of her as a kind of granddaughter. It had 
made her miserable to leave them. 

And then she had come to this home where it seems “all the 
sorrow in the world is to be found.” 

“T don’t know whether it makes me more wretched to have 
them suffer so . . . or for them to think nothing of it at all,” 
she says. “And the babies ... the ones that are born here 

. and those that they bring here . . . outcasts every one... 
with people only thinking how best they can be rid of them ... 
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as if they were something unclean and shameful altogether. And 

. . oh, my God . . . a month ago, while you were away ... 
one night when I was on duty, some one put a dead child into the 
basket at the gate. That is... it hadn’t died—its throat was 
cut. I shall never forget it. With big blue wide open eyes that 
seemed to be asking ... But why . . . but why?” 


ENrIQUE—This can’t go on, you know, Sister Gracia. 

SISTER GRAacIA—What do you mean? 

ENrIQUE—You can’t stay on here. 

SISTER Gracia—Where? 

Enriqgue—Surrounded by this misery and pain—misery of 
the body and of the spirit too. For you’re right . . . the whole 
world’s unhappiness is centered here... . we're at the very 
heart of its corruption. Vice or cowardice it may be... de- 
generacy, self-will . . . but over it all, despair. For what have 
they to look forward to . . . any of them? 

SISTER Gracia—I know, I know... there’s nothing... 
and that’s what is so horrible. My poor old men now . . . who 
cared what became of them? But it was so easy to take them 
out of themselves . . . why, if I'd promise them the moon to 
play with, they’d have felt quite sure of getting it . . . because 
I’d promised. But these wretched souls .. . what vision can 
one give them? Some of them are callous, and some only wish 
they were dead, and some just want to be revenged. But there’s 
not one .. . not one that even wants to rise above it all. And, 
if they did . .. what could we promise them? ‘They leave 
here . . . and what is waiting for them? More misery... 
more hunger ... more vice ... more shame. Do you know, 
I think sometimes . . . oh, not very often, but sometimes I can’t 
help thinking . . . that if one of these women would only lift 
up her head, take her child in her arms and outface what the 
world calls her dishonour . . . why, God at least would forgive 
her. For he always does forgive us if we call on him. But then 
. . . they don’t know how to call on him. How should they? 
No one has taught them. They hardly know that he exists. 
Then how can one sin against a God one doesn’t know? And if 
they’ve not knowingly sinned ... how should they feel the 
shame, and why . . . oh, why . . . should such punishment fall 
on them? God... God... but who is to blame then for so 
much misery? 

Enriqgue—Sister Gracia . . . Sister Gracia! 

' Sister Gracia—What am I saying . .. what have I said? 
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Oh, forget it, please. And God forgive me .. . blessed Jesus! 
... thy will be done . . . and as you have willed it . . . then 
so it should be. Asitis ... itisright . .. although we cannot 
understand. Have pity on us and forgive us all... . Lord 


oe. Lord! 
ENnRIQUE—But, . . . why are you crying, then? 
Sist—ER Gracta—Oh, indeed I’m not... well... no, I’m 


not quite myself yet. That girl .». . like a mad creature... | 
like some fury from another world. You mustn’t think I’m gen- 
erally so impressionable as this. But to-day ... well, you'll 
forgive such foolishness . . . and another time. . . . (She starts 
to go.) 

ENrIQUE—Wait ... wait a little. 

StstER Gracta—No, really ... there is so much to be 
donee een 

EnriqguE—Wait ... please ... just for a minute. I want 
to speak to you... of something that may touch you very 


nearly. 

SISTER Gracta—That may touch me! ... 

EnriquE—Well, then ... that does touch me very, very 
nearly . . . that means more to me than anything in the world. 
(At a gesture from her.) No... for God’s sake don’t be 
offended. 


SISTER Gracta—Let me go, please. 

ENRIQUE—You guess what it is? 

SISTER Gracia—No. 

EnriqguE—Ah ... but you do. (He is deeply moved for all 
that he speaks quietly and stands very still; she, trembling rather, 
stands as still, to listen.) Sister Gracia . . . you can’t go on 
leading this life. How can you endure to be sunk here in this 
pit of bitterness and despair? Well, then... I can’t endure 
that you should be. For three years now I’ve been coming here 
and seeing you every day . . . and from the first day I’ve cared 
lor yous... 

SISTER Gracta—Oh, God in heaven, don’t say that . . . hush, 
hush! 

Enrique—Why? I have cared for you . . . felt for you more 
and more . . . and more deeply. For you are all that I believe a 
woman should be... you are good, you are true, you have 
sense . . . and you are full of joy . .. you were when [I first 
knew you. And if you’re unhappy now . . . why, then, indeed, 
you are not yourself. You are a sick woman now. 

SISTER Gracta—I! ... 
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ENRIQUE—Yes . . . the foul breath of this place has poisoned 
you. All the tears that you have seen shed are heavy on your 
heart. And all the suffering you’ve seen and all the blasphemies 
you've heard have beaten back into your body and your mind. 
But you need the bright sky above you and the fresh air to 
breathe . . . and on your horizon some gleams of hope. 

SISTER Gracia—No, no .. . oh, no! 

ENRIQUE—Yes, yes .. . and that’s what I bring you when I 
bring you . . . my love. 

SISTER Gracta—Oh, for God’s sake... . 

ENRIQUE—My love. We must call things by their names. 

SISTER Gracia—And you dare to speak to me of love... 
here . . . where we see how it all ends. 

ENRIQUE—It isn’t love that came to such an end . . . that has 
eaten like a cancer into these lives. True love between men and 
women is health and strength to both. 

SISTER Gractia—That is enough! (And she turns away de- 
terminedly.) 

ENnrIQUE—No, don’t go away ... listen... there’s noth- 
ing I’m saying that need offend you. Love that is worthy of 
the name brings peace of mind and harmony . . . clear thoughts 
and steadfastness. And work to be done ... and shared... 
oh, anxious hours enough . . . but with their burden lightened 
by just half. Day after day of toil and weariness ... but at 
the end of each the comfort of a heart that beats near yours. 
Come out of this prison and learn to laugh again. Take off that 
habit which is black like death and that coif ... it’s like the 
cloth that you lay on a dead woman’s face . . . and honour me 
by trusting me to make you happy. 

S1sTER Gracta—I am happy. God knows it. 

ENRIQUE—But won’t you be as happy with me? And I should 
be so happy with you. Ah... forgive that from a man who 
really isn’t used to being selfish. I’m not offering you what’s 
called a life of pleasure . . . mine’s austere. I’m not well off, 
and I’m a doctor and you’d be brought close enough, if you were 
my wife, to all the ills of mankind. Don’t be afraid that you’d 
have no chance of doing good. I live for my work ... and 
though I don’t worship science for its own sake . . . I do be- 
lieve it can help me to help my neighbor. Won’t you help me 
too? You have grown wise in charity. Working together we 
could give such life to our work . . . won’t you try? I’m a free 
man... and you are free... 

Sister GractA—I .. . free! How can you say that? 
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EnriquE—Why, you wouldn’t be the first to leave the hard 
road you chose when you were young and full of illusions for a 
simpler way ... the human way, you know, that love makes 
easier. 

SistER GractA—I have given my love once and for all. I 
abide by that vow. I live for that love and I will die in it. 

ENRIQUE—Sister Gracia. ... 

SistER Gracta—Oh, yes, you’re right ...I am unhappy 

. unhappier than you can think. And I’m tired, and per- 
haps I’m ill . . . poisoned . . . oh, no doubt, as you say. But 
God, who has my love, is with me. I may not see him, but he is 
with me. And while I love him he will not leave me. Oh, yes, 
it’s true that just now he has put bitterness in the cup . . . but 
he has given me so much other happiness . . . that I have so 
little deserved. And he will again . . . I know that he will. And 
even if he does not I have given myself forever. 

EnriqguEe—Sister Gracia. . 

SIsTER Gracia—Forever . .. forever! And no one has the 
right to try and turn me from my way. My love and my sorrow 
are my God’s. No, don’t speak and don’t come near me. Don’t 
ever speak or ever think of this again. 

EnriquE—Is that your last word? 

S1sTER Gracta—My last ... and my only one. Good-by. 
(She is more than a little shaken by all this, by the violence she 
is doing herself. Once again she turns to go.) 

ENrRIQUE—Well, at least let me as a doctor give you some 
advice. I really think you are ill . . . you are worn out. 

S1isTER Gracta—Don’t let that trouble you. The Superior is 
responsible for my good health. What I need she will order. 
Good-by. 

EnriguE—Good-by. 


He bows and goes without turning his head. Sister Gracia 
turns now to go out on the left and so she has to cross the whole 
patio. She is quite broken with emotion and physical fatigue; 
she moves very slowly and rests wherever she can, by a tree, a 
chair, a pillar. Halfway across she can hear the impudent, 
sensual voice of Candelas singing. 


“T asked a sick man the complaint 
Of which he was to die, 
‘Of loving you . . . of loving you,’ 
The sick man made reply.” 
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“Sister Gracia stops to listen and there comes over her like an 
agony, all the temptation of love and its happiness. She wrings 
her hands, then crosses them on her breast, and stands there 
trembling. Then she lets her arms fall and stands for a moment, 
with closed eyes. Then she pulls herself together, takes the 
crucifix from her sleeve, looks at it for a little, presses it to her 
breast and says.” 


SISTER GraciA—Jesus . . . beloved saviour . . . do not leave 
me without help! (She starts on her way again, and, as she 
reaches the door, meets the Superior coming out.) 

SISTER GRACIA—Sister Cristina. 

SISTER CRISTINA—What is it? Why, what’s the matter? 
Youw’re shaking all over. Are you ill? 

SISTER GraciA—No, indeed. But I want to ask a favour. 
Will you be so kind as to write to-day . . . to-day, please... 
to the authorities and ask them if they will transfer me... . 

SISTER CRISTINA—But ... 


SISTER Gracta—Please . . . please! I want to leave here at 
once . . . and without any one knowing . . . of knowing where 
I go! I beg you... for the love of God! It is a case of con- 
SEIERCE. a 5ir's 


The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


The scene is again changed. This is the kitchen of an orphan- 
age with whitewashed walls. On a sort of platform that raises 
the rear of the room above the forepart is a great stove with huge 
saucepans on top of it and large two-handled pots at its base. 

In the front of the room are two long tables, and benches, 
where the big boys eat. And beyond the tables at back there 
are high windows through which the sky and trees can be seen. 
Beneath the windows a shrine with the Virgin and Child, adorned 
with two flower pots and artificial flowers. 

The evening meal is being prepared by Sister Dionisia, “a 
sister of charity aged about 35, a country woman, uneducated 
and taciturn, but full of common sense and sturdy, practical 
virtue.” 

Engracia and Lorenza, inmates of the orphanage, “Engracia 
pretty and delicate in her movements, Lorenza a rather ugly 
country girl,” bring a large box, with cord handles, filled with 
hunks of bread for the soup. It isn’t very much bread, but it is 
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all there is, and Sister Donisia is forced to slight the pots that 
are to go to the older children, if the little ones get any at all. 

And there are no peppers for the soup. Lorenza notices that. 
“The drippings are not colored at all,” she reports. There’s no 
use making broth without peppers. The big boys won’t eat it. 
They’ll go to bed starving first, insists Lorenza. But there are 
no peppers, so Sister Dionisia can’t put any in. They will have 
to make the best of what they have. 

Lorenza and Engracia and Sister Dionisia too can dream of 
food even if they can’t have any. There’s the picture of an 
actress on a matchbox that Engracia finds—one of those lucky 
ladies who sings and dances and has motor cars and silk clothes 
and all the lentils she wants to eat. . . . Think of it! 

The Innocent, too, furnishes further spur to their appetites. 
“The Innocent is what is sometimes called a ‘natural,’ a grown 
woman with the undeveloped brain of a child. She has, however, 
an old woman’s face, and her hair is gray and bristly.” 

The Innocent brings in a twist of paper filled with scraps from 
a banquet—a leg of chicken, a cutlet bone with quite a little 
meat still on it, a bit of fried fish and a sweet. She is generous 
with her find, too, and Lorenza is grateful. But Engracia can’t 
eat—not even the sweet. She is so hungry, and has been hungry 
so long, there’s a touch of madness in her craving now. 

The banquet, from which the Innocent got the food, is being 
held in the village in honor of a great event. There is to be a 
bullfight and, wonder of wonders, the fighter is to be Juan de 
Dios who used to be in the orphanage. Juan de Dios, who is so 
grateful for what the home did for him that he is pleased now 
and proud to advertise his origin. ‘Juan de Dios Garcia, the 
Foundling. From the Orphanage of San Vicente de Paolo.” 
That’s the way the billing reads and by Juan’s orders. 

“Fancy flourishing it back at them like that when they meant 
it as a disgrace,” cries Engracia, enviously. “Foundling! And 
perhaps his father will be watching him fight . . . and he may 
see him killed! He'll be one of those in a black coat and a high 
hat who’s been at the dinner. Foundling! That’s what I'll 
call myself, Engracia the Foundling . . . and if I’m a success 
I'll make some of the gentlemen in high hats pay pretty dear 
for the use of the name. Foundling! Foundling!” 

Now there is a disturbance in the yard. Policarpo, a hunch- 
back tailor, a drunken, debased fellow, is beating little Morenito, 
a boy of 10. And Vicente, one of the orphans, a well set up 
boy of 16, is taking Morenito’s part. Vicente is threatening to 
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break the ugly head of Policarpo when Sister Gracia comes from 
the garden and stops them. 

“Sister Gracia is now an old lady of 70. She supports herself 
with a stick, suffers from rheumatism and wears spectacles, but 
she is lively and merry all the same. As a rule she speaks gently 
enough, but she can get excited and be very angry too.” 

Sister Gracia demands attention now, and obedience. A report, 
too, of how the quarrel started, and of what so little a boy as 
Morenito could do to make Policarpo ill-treat him. Morenito 
was making faces and laughing and calling him “hunchie,” 
Policarpo reports, like the others. To which Morenito’s defense 
is that the tailor was making him sew with a pointless needle 
and cuffing him when he failed. 

Morenito is sent to stand in the corner with his face to the 
wall and Policarpo is warned that such a thing is not to happen 
again on pain of complaint to the Board that he is unfit for his 
job. Let him boast of his influence. There is also the influence of 
the church to reckon with, and Sister Gracia commands that. 

“So one’s to treat these charity brats as if they were the sons 
of dukes,” sneers Policarpo. 

“They are the sons of God,” answers Sister Gracia, “and that’s 
a higher title still.” 

And now there is another matter for Sister Gracia to settle. 
What is Master Vicente doing there fighting with Policarpo? 
And how did he get there? With a skeleton key? Oh, ho! A 
key that lets into the patio on the other side of which are the 
girls’ quarters! So Vicente has a sweetheart! And who is this 
sweetheart Vicente has come to see? LEngracia, perhaps? No? 
Who then? Paca? And which Paca? 

“Little Paca ... that works in the bakery .. . she’s his 
sweetheart,” calls out the naughty Morenito from the corner. 

So Sister Gracia must send for Paca and investigate this breach 
of discipline that involves not only the lovers, but the go- 
betweens, too: The Innocent, who carried letters, and little 
Morenito who pridefully boasts that he was also a messenger 
and got a special cake from Paca herself for his reward. 

And now, Paquita—Little Paca—has come, a pretty girl of 
17, dressed like the others. She evidently is a little troubled, 
but as evidently has her mind made up. She is not awed by 
Sister Gracia’s tone. She knows why Vicente had let himself 
through the patio with a skeleton key—it was to see her. It 
may be courage that prompts her to confess it, but Paquita thinks 
perhaps it may also be because she loves Vicente better than 
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he loves her. Which Vicente vigorously denies. This becomes 
so important an issue to them that they quite forget Sister 
Gracia until, “with a burst of half humorous anger,” she inter- 
rupts them. 


SISTER Gracia—That’s right . . . that’s all right, children! 
‘Go on sweethearting . . . don’t attend to me! Well, this is the 
last straw! 

VICENTE—Oh . . . we don’t mean to be rude. But we. . 
she: .1-./ you/see 2123 

SISTER Gracia—Yes, I see her . . . and I see you... anda 
pretty pair of noodles you are! And what do you think is going 
to happen now, I should like to know? (She starts to get up, 
and with her rheumatism that’s not easy, so PAQUITA goes to 
help her. But with all the impatience of an old lady who hates 
to be reminded of her infirmities she goes on.) 

SISTER Gracta—Let me be . . . let me be! Well... I like 
your impudence. One little angel of light mentions quite cas- 
ually that he has made himself a skeleton key . . . and this 
girl confesses as calmly as you please that it’s for clandestine 
meetings with her! And instead of being ashamed of yourselves 
and asking forgiveness .. . 

PaguitaA—But it isn’t a sin to love people. 

SISTER GrAciA—But it’s hardly a virtue, is it . . . to go mak- 
ing skeleton keys? 

VICENTE—Oh . . . she knows I never wanted to. 

PaguitAa—No ... because you haven’t the courage of a 
mouse. 

SIsTER Gracia (banging on the ground with her stick)— 
Goodness gracious me . . . what a pair of children! May I ask 
if I’m to be allowed to get a word in edgeways? 

VICENTE—Yes, Sefiora. 

SISTER Gracta—Much obliged, I’m sure! Well, now... 
how long have you two been romancing like this? 

VICENTE—It’s since St. James’ day . . . that’s the Warden’s 
birthday . . . and Paquita went there with the Innocent to wait 
at table .. . and I was there seeing to the lock of the cup- 
board. And we started talking and I said to her... 

SISTER GraciA—Thank you. I can guess what you said to 
her . . . and what she answered. 

Paguita (with great dignity)—No, Sefora. . . . I didn’t an- 
swer him at all till the Eve of Our Lady’s Day, when I was in 
the bakehouse with the Innocent . . . and he came in with the 
chopped wood ... and then I said... 
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VICENTE—She said I could make a key. 

SISTER GractA—Excellent! And now what happens? 

Paguita—We're going to get married. 

SISTER GRAcia—At once? 

Paquita—Yes . . . just as soon as he can get fifty dollars to 
buy the furniture. 

SISTER Gractia—Oh ... and then what? 

Paquira—Then ...! We're used to going hungry. It 
won't be so bad to go hungry together. 

VicENTE—And I’m sure I don’t know why you need say you'll 
have to go hungry . . . when you know perfectly well you won’t 
have to with me there to look after you. I can work .. . and 
though I say it that shouldn’t, I know my trade with the best. 
. . . ’m worth five pesetas a day anywhere. And I’d be earning 
it now and have the fifty dollars saved if it wasn’t... 

SISTER Gracta—That’s the thing. To-morrow we’ll find you 
some work and we'll get you a lodging. 

Paguita—What . . . send him away! 

SISTER GARcIaA—Yes, if you please. It doesn’t suit me at all 
to have such a good locksmith living here. 

VICENTE (fo Paguita)—There . . . what have I always told 
you! 

Paguita—Send him away! Yes... youll save your fifty 
dollars right enough . . . but who'll you spend them on then? 

VICENTE—Why, whatever should I want fifty dollars for... 
but to spend it on you? 

Paguita—Oh, you say that now.... 

VICENTE—I say it now . . . and I always shall . . . and God 
may strike me dead else. 

SISTER GRAcIA (very angrily)—And we’ve learnt to swear, 
have we? I’ve had enough of this. You be off to the bakehouse 
again . . . and you (to VICENTE) get back to your work. Hurry 
up. To-morrow I shall have a talk with the Warden about you 

. and that’s the end of that. 

VICENTE (meekly)—You won’t tell him about the skeleton 
key, will you? 

SISTER Gracia (pretending to be very angry)—I shall tell him 
just exactly what I choose. Of all the impudence! Get along 
with you. (VicENTE and Paguita linger, gazing at each other.) 

SISTER Gracta—wWill you both be off . . . when I tell you? 

VICENTE (very meekly)—Yes, Sefiora. (He turns to go and 
then back to Paqguita with . . .) Good-by, Paquita. 

Paguita (as she turns away unresponsive)—And a nice mess 
we've got into! This is what comes of trying to be happy! 
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Supper is served now, with Sister Dionisia at the ladles and 
Lorenza and Engracia placing the plates of dripping-bread and 
broth on the tables. 

For the moment Sister Gracia is free and as she sinks upon a 
bench with a sigh “she crosses herself and says a Paternoster 
in a low voice. On ending it she takes a little stone from her 
pocket and throws it out into the patio.” 

“Eah!” she sighs. “The first Paternoster I’ve been able to say 
all day. (She picks up the crucifix from her side and smiles at 
it lovingly.) Ah... sweet Saviour, it’s little time we get to 
talk to each other, you and I. But we’re an old couple now,” 
she adds, kissing the crucifix in simple affection. 

And now Sister Gracia returns to her duties. Did the peppers 
come? They didn’t? And why? Because the Orphanage Board 
owed the merchant for fourteen bags already, Dionisia reports. 
He was willing to trust the Sisters, but not the Board. 

And the flour? Yes, the flour had come. But it was poor 
flour: bran and common rye. It was hard to do anything with 
it, Sister Dionisia reports, and there were cockroaches in some 
of it. 

“Then it must all be sent back at once,” storms Sister Gracia. 

“But we sent it back last time . . . and it did no good,” ex- 
plains Sister Dionisia. “The contractor’s on the Board, you 
know ... and, as if that wasn’t enough, his brother-in-law’s 
the party chairman.” 

Sister Gracia would go—that very minute—to the Town Hall 
and tell those worthies a thing or two, but it would do no good 
to-day. Everybody is at the bullfight. Even supper must wait 
for the bullfight, because some of the older boys had permission 
to go stand by the ring and hear about it. So Sister Gracia 
sits again to wait, and to pray quietly to herself... . 

Now there is a great cheering in the streets outside. And 
above the cheering shouts for Juan de Dios. “Hurrah for Juan 
de Dios! Hurrah for the Foundling!” Even above the cheering 
Juan’s voice can be heard: “Where’s Reverend Mother?” 

Now Juan has broken from the crowd that parts to let him 
through the door and is kneeling at the feet of Sister Gracia 
with his arms about her waist. And she, “surprised and a little 
embarrassed, but very pleased, pushes him away.” 

“Here ... here! What is all this? Get away!” she cries. 
But there is no anger in her voice. As Juan sits beside her on 
the bench she leans on him a little, and he is worried for fear 
she might be ill. A thin little smile of confidence reassures him. 


Photo by Mortimer Offner, New York. 


“THE KINGDOM OF GOD” 


“For the moment Sister Gracia is free, and as she sinks upon a 
bench with a sigh she crosses herself and says a Paternoster in a 
low voice.” 


(Ethel Barrymore) 
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The girls crowd around Juan admiringly, and the bigger boys 
push in, still cheering. But Juan de Dios has eyes only for the 
Reverend Mother. It is she he has come to tell of the wonders 
that have happened to him. 


JuaN DE Dios—The porter didn’t want to let us in. A fine 
thing to have had the door shut in my face .. . to-day of all 
others! ... D’you hear that ...d’you hear that? “Hur- 
rah for the Foundling!” And in the Bull-ring . . . you should 
just have heard them shouting it there. They threw me cigars 
and they threw their hats in . . . and all the beautiful young 
ladies in the boxes stood up and applauded me... they did. 
And before you can say “knife” Dll have all Spain applauding 
me... and adoring me... and shouting . . . every one of 
them. . . . “Hurrah for the Foundling” .~. . and that’s me... 
that’s me . . . who hadn’t any father or a name of his own. . . 
but went hungry and cold ...! Oh, Reverend Mother, I have 
dreamed of this day . . . and I’ve kept myself for it . . . yes, I 
have . . . like one of God’s blessed angels. 

SISTER Gracta—Hush, hush . . . don’t talk like that. 

Juan DE Dios (very seriously)—But I have . . . I swear it. 
And look here... 

(He now proceeds to show StstER Gracia by a lively panto- 
mime how he disposed of his bull, the present spectators cheering 
him at every point with cries of “Ole! Ole!” He pulls out his 
handkerchief for a muleta—the red cloth by which the bull is 
distracted.) 

Juan ve Dios—The muleta...so! One pass... over 
his head to blind him. Then a high one to get my position. 
That leaves me exposed . . . so four more over his head, quickly, 
one after another. The one to turn him . . . one from down on 
my knees right at his horns. And then... the thrust! And 
you should have heard them shout. I tell you... they went 
mad! And if you had only been there too ... with a white 
mantilla on . . . and I could have dedicated my bull to you. 

SISTER GRAcIA—Quiet ... quiet . .. you heretic! 

JUAN DE Dios—But for all that, I’ve brought you . . . a pres- 
ent. Give it here... give it here. (One of the boys gives him 
something that is carefully wrapped up in a silk handkerchief. 
SISTER Gracia hesitates a moment before she takes it.) ... 
Take it . . . you deserve it . . . better than any one else does. 
Open it... openit. (Sister Gracta undoes the handkerchief, 
and discloses a bull’s ear . . . all bloody still.) 
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SisTER Gracta—Mother of God . . . what’s this? 

SIstER DIoNIsIA (innocently)—Why ... it’s an ear off a 
cow! 

Juan ve Dios (very offendedly)—What d’you mean by a 
cow? It’s the bull’s ear, Sefora . . . my bull that I killed... 
and that is his ear to prove it! (Once more the whole assemblage 
bursts into cheers.) ... And there were fifty people at least 
came and asked me for it as a souvenir. But it’s for you... 
just for you... to hang in your room . . . and every one that 
sees it there will envy you. 

SisTER Gracta—Thank you ...my son. (She cannot think 
what to do with her present, but ENcRActA takes it and does it up 
again with the greatest care.) 

Juan DE Dios—And look . . . look at the tie-pin his Excel- 
lency threw me! Isn’t it wonderful . . . isn’t it, Sister Dionisia 

. and all of you ... aren’t you proud ... and happy... 
isn’t this a wonderful day for our Orphanage? (The boys and 
girls agree enthusiastically.) . . . But do look happy, Reverend 
Mother. (He puts his arm round her and calls to the people in 
the doorway and out in the patio.) For she is my mother .. . 
she is ... she is! The other one left me in a basket on the 
doorstep . . . but she took me in and brought me up and cared 
for me. And Hurrah for our Reverend Mother . . . she’s all the 
mother I ever want. (Tremendous cheering.) 

SISTER Gracia—Be quiet now. Tell them all to be quiet. 

Juan DE Dios—But why don’t you look happy? Oh,... 
haven’t you made up your mind yet to my being a bull-fighter? 
I know ...I know! Oh, wasn’t she just set on my staying a 
carpenter all my life! 

SISTER GRAciA—But suppose a bull kills you, my son? 

Juan DE Dios—Well .. . if a bull kills me after I’ve done 
my duty by him, they’ll give me a finer funeral than they would 
the Prime Minister. 

SISTER GRAcIA—Mother of God! 

Juan DE Dios—And whether or no. . . . I have a good time 
and everybody talks about me and all the women go mad about 
me and I get lots of money . . . yes, I’m going to be rich... 
do you know that? I got nothing for fighting to-day ... be- 
cause it was the first time. But I did so well that for next Sun- 
day they’re giving me a thousand pesetas . .. one thousand 
pesetas! (This creates an enormous sensation. The orphans 
stare and comment upon the marvel in low, impassioned tones. 
And Juan DE Dios adds impulsively.) . . . And fifty of them 
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for you . . . and then Sister Dionisia can cook you such a dinner. 
Hurrah, girls, hurrah! Meat for dinner next Sunday! (They 
all cheer ecstatically.) . . . But I must be off . . . they’re wait- 
ing for me. (To SisTER Gracta.) Oh, . .. come as far as the 
gate with me, so that everybody can see us together. 

SISTER GRaciaA—My son ... I never heard of such a thing! 

Juan DE Dios—Please . . . please, for it’s the happiest day 
of my life. Good-by, everybody . . . good-by! 


They get to the door, Sister Gracia and Juan de Dios, she lean- 
ing a little heavily on her cane as he leads her. And there are 
cheers for both of them. “Hurrah for the Foundling! Hurrah 
for our Reverend Mother!” These gradually die away, and 
Sister Dionisia returns to the business of supper. 

Now the bigger boys are piling in, “jostling, stepping over each 
other or crawling even under the tables.” There might be some 
fighting over places if Sister Dionisia did not stop it. Even so it 
is all she can do to keep them quiet long enough for her to bless 
the food they are about to receive and ask the Lord to preserve 
them from the sin of gluttony. 

Suddenly above the hubbub protests take form. There are no 
peppers in the broth. And Felipe, for one, is not going to eat it. 

“But, my children, if there’s nothing else,” pleads the dis- 
tressed Sister Dionisia, “why, for the love of God, eat this!” 

“We don’t want it and we won’t eat it,” answers Felipe, mount- 
ing a bench the better to address the crowd. ‘‘We’ve had enough 
of eating bread and water for the love of God!” And as Sister 
Dionisia tries to stop him he adds: ‘Always shaking a crucifix 
at you whenever they want to cheat you out of something.” 

Soon the strike is well organized. ‘The boy who put a spoon 
in his plate is a coward!” shouts Felipe. “And the boy that sits 
down to table again is a disgrace to us all!” 

It is Felipe’s idea that they should go forth and take by force 
what they can’t get by asking nicely. 

“You stop interfering or it will be the worse for you,” he warns 
Sister Dionisia. ‘Come on, boys! They keep us penned up here 
as if we were brute beasts. We may shout as loud as we like 
and we shan’t be heard . . . they’ve forgotten us. And we're 
just starved. Well . .. there’s bread outside . . . and there’s 
meat outside . . . and there’s wine outside . . . so come out- 
side and get it. If it has to be stolen we'll steal it . . . and if 
killing’s what’s needed . . . well, we’ll do some killing!” 

Despite Sister Dionisia’s efforts to control them and hold them 
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back they are forming in line ready to march through the door. 
As a last defence she rushes to the bellrope and pulls it violently. 
From the other rooms the girls crowd in and Felipe’s appeal is 
made to them. 

“Let’s have the whole orphanage out in the streets to demand 
its rights,” he shouts. “If we’re nobody’s children . . . why, 
we're everybody’s children! Come along, then... March!” 

Sister Gracia stands in the doorway to face them. At the 
sound of her voice and the sight of her they pause. Sister 
Dionisia tries to explain what has happened. It must be that 
people have been giving wine to the boys who went to the bull- 
fight, they have become suddenly so unmanageable. 

Sister Gracia takes charge of the situation. Where are they 
going? To get their suppers ... to take them, if necessary! 
To knock down doors, to break open locks if they have to, they 
shout. 

“And do you think if there were any locked door that would 
open I shouldn’t have been there by this to knock at it for you?” 
she asks. 

“Yes. . . . But you go asking so prettily. We're going to try 
if a few stones won’t make them attend.” 

The answer to a stone is often a bullet, Sister Gracia warns 
them, and when they still hold their ground she grows stern and 
orders them back to their places. Slowly they are cowed by her 
firmness and return to the tables, Felipe the last to go. And 
then, as they sullenly accept the rest of the broth, such as it is, 
Sister Gracia stands over them and quietly and kindly, though 
masterfully still, talks to them. 


SISTER Gracia—And d’you think you’re the only folk in this 
world who don’t get all that they want to eat? No, my children, 
no. There are people worse off than you . . . some of them so 
poor that they’d think your plate of supper a luxury. You’ll have 
a roof over your head to-night and a mattress to sleep on and a 
blanket to cover you. Think of the people who'll sleep in a 
ditch by the roadside with no roof but the sky, and only the 
hoarfrost to come down and cover them. Think of the sick 
people . . . of people without a friend . . . stumbling through 
the world with not a hand held out to them . . . nobody caring. 
While you have a home and all the love we can give you. You 
are sheltered ... you are taught ... you are kept in right 
paths. And then think if you don’t owe a few thanks to God 
after all. 
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FELIPE—To God . . . to God! There is no God. (A stir of 
horror among the children. Sister DrontstA crosses herself and 
exclaims, “Blessed Jesus!’’) 

SISTER Gracta—And whatever do you think you mean by that, 
you little fool? 

FreLtrpeE—Because if there were . . . would he think this was 
all right? 

SISTER Gracta—God does not think this is right. Men break 
his laws. He made them brothers. Is it his fault if they turn 
wolves and devour each other? God does not think it right that 
his children should go hungry . . . and the innocent are not 
ever disgraced in his eye. It is by no will of His that some are 
poor and neglected while some are set up in pride. For God is 
Love and he loves us all and to each one he gives a share in 
heaven and in this earth. 

FELIPE—Don’t listen to her . . . she’s just preaching lies to 
you. Nuns have all sold themselves to the rich. Do they ever 
go hungry? And as long as they can get us to keep up the 
sham they’re let stuff themselves with food in peace. 

SISTER GRAcIA—I am not lying to you. I am telling you the 
truth and the whole truth. God does not smile upon the in- 
justice of this world. He endures it ... for how long? ... 
ah, that we do not know. But he does not think it right. 

FreLrpeE—Well, then . . . let’s go and break the heads of those 
that do... and God will thank us for that. (A few of the 
boys cheer up at this and approve.) 

S1stER Gracia—Ah, no, no. . . all that can be done for this 
wicked world is to help to make it good. 

FreLtrpE—And who’s going to? 

SIsTER Gracta—You.... You...not by hating but 
through love. Yes, all of you will help do that. For, when you 
are men... and go away from here, it will be because you 
have suffered from injustice that you’ll know how to make and 
want to make... laws that are just. Oh, yes, my sons, yes 
. . . the world is yours . . . for you have won it by hunger and 
by suffering and pain. So when you hold it in your hands make 
it what it ought to be. God is watching you... his hopes 
are all in you. You suffer now that you may succour his world 
then. God sees you ... God hears you. Now say with me, 
Lord, Lord, we thank thee for this food which is given us in thy 
name. There is not much of it, it is not very good, and we will 
not forget the taste of this bitter bread. And by thy precious 
love we swear that the children on this earth shall eat of it no 
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more... say it with me... say it... . (The boys repeat 
after her solemnly and quietly.) ... Jesus, Son of God... 
Christ, son of man, by the divine blood that thou didst shed for 
us we swear to spend our own to the last drop when we are men 
. . . that children may not be forsaken any more . . . that no 
more mothers may be wronged and go hungry and be ashamed to 
carry their children in their arms. My sons . . . my sons, prom- 
ise me that when you are men you'll try to bring these things to 
pass . . . that you'll help to build on earth the Kingdom of God. 
(Very quietly, very solemnly, they murmur “Yes.’’) 

SISTER GraciA—Thank you, my children ... thank you. 
And now . . . supper’s over . . . go to bed and sleep in peace. 
(The boys go slowly out. Only FELIPE does not move. He is 
sitting on his bench, head buried in his arms, and crying. SISTER 
Gracia goes to him and puts a hand upon his shoulder.) 

SISTER Gracia—Don’t cry . . . for men don’t cry, you know. 
And they don’t complain. They suffer... but they work and 
hope. 

The curtain falls. 


THE PLAYS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


“Street Scene.”’” Drama in three acts by Elmer Rice. Copyright, 
1928, 1929, by the author. Copyright and published, 1929, 
by Samuel French, New York. 


Elmer Rice, born in New York in 1892, was headed first for 
a business career, which he did not approve, and later for the 
law. He passed his bar examinations, took a violent dislike 
to the profession and turned to playwriting. His first play was 
“On Trial,” a drama that introduced the so-called flashback of 
the movies to the acted drama. After that he wrote “The Iron 
Cross” and “‘The Home of the Free” during the war; “For the 
Defense” after the war, and followed these plays with “Wake- 
up, Jonathan,” played by Mrs. Fiske, on which he collaborated 
with Professor Hatcher Hughes of Columbia. The first expres- 
sionistic drama with an American background, ‘“The Adding Ma- 
chine,” which the Theatre Guild produced was his, and he fol- 
lowed this with “Close Harmony” (with Dorothy Parker) ; “(Cock 
Robin” (with Philip Barry); “The Subway” and “Street Scene.” 
He not only wrote “Street Scene,” but attended largely to the 
details of its sale to William A. Brady, after many other man- 
agers had refused it, took charge of the casting and did all the 
directing. 


“Journey’s End.” Drama in three acts by R. C. Sherriff. Copy- 
right, 1929, by the author. Copyright and published, 1929, 
by Brentano’s. 


Mr. Sherriff was 17 when he went to war as a lieutenant with 
the East Surrey regiment. Out of the war he became an in- 
spector of buildings for an insurance company. By way of diver- 
sion he played back on the Rosslyn Football club and rowed in 
the shell of the Kingston Rowing club. The Kingstons wanted 
to produce a play and Sherriff, who had long had an interest in 
amateur theatricals, agreed to try and write one for them. He 
thought to set down as simply as possible certain of his adventures 
and reactions at the front. The play, when finished, was sent up 
to London as a sort of speculation. None of the established 
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managers could see anything promising in it. The independent 
Stage Society, however, agreed by the margin of a single vote 
to give it a Sunday night hearing. Its dramatic value being then 
proved, Maurice Browne secured the rights to its professional 
production. It was a sensational success in London and dupli- 
cated this record in New York when imported by Gilbert Miller 
and Mr. Browne. 


“Wings Over Europe.” Drama in three acts by Robert Nichols 
and Maurice Browne. Copyright, 1928, 1929, by the 
authors. Copyright and published, 1929, by Covici-Friede, 
New York. 


Robert Nichols, in his middle thirties, is one of England’s 
younger modern poets. When they speak of his verse on the 
other side they link him with.Gordon Bottomley, Lascelles 
Abercrombie and Robert Graves. He comes of a long line of 
men of letters and is a graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Out of college he went to war with the Royal Field Artillery. 
He was wounded and invalided home the first year out. During 
his convalesence he wrote a book, “Ardours and Endurances.” © 
“Fantastica,” “The Smile of the Sphinx” and “‘Golgotha & Co” 
are also his. He was professor of English literature in Tokyo 
University, one of Lafcadio Hearn’s successors. He also had 
a brief experience in Hollywood, helping with Douglas Fairbanks’ 
picture, ‘The Black Pirate,” and writing on his own “Twenty 
Below Zero.” 

Maurice Browne, who spent some years in Chicago, is also an 
Englishman and a graduate of Cambridge. He is generally 
credited with having affixed the name of Little Theatre to those 
amateur ventures which resulted finally in a definite artistic 
movement in the theatre. As an actor he has appeared in sup- 
port of his wife, Ellen Von Valkenburg, and plans at some future 
time to play a leading part in his own play, “The Wife of Wil- 
liam Flavy.” It was he who, among semi-professional producers, 
first recognized in London the commercial possibilities of “Jour- 
ney’s End.” He is associated with Gilbert Miller in the Ameri- 
can presentation of that play. 


“Holiday.” Comedy in three acts by Philip Barry. Copyright, 
1928, by the author. Copyright and published, 1929, by 
Samuel French, New York. 
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Mr. Barry is frequently included in these volumes. He made 
his début as a writer of “Best Plays” with “You and I” years 
ago, followed with “The Youngest” and was represented last year 
by “Paris Bound.” He graduated from Yale in 1918, studied 
playwriting with Professor Baker at Harvard the year following, 
went in temporarily for writing advertising copy and has been a 
successful dramatist ever since. He was born in Rochester, 
N. Y., 33 years ago. 


“The Front Page.” Drama in three acts by Charles MacArthur 
and Ben Hecht. Copyright, 1928, by the authors. Copy- 
right and published, 1928, by Covici-Friede, New York. 


Mr. MacArthur, having been born to the church in the sense 
that he is the son of a Unitarian clergyman and was for two years 
a student at a theological seminary, escaped at a comparatively 
early age into journalism. He was a special writer on the Chi- 
cago Hearst papers when he was absorbing much of the material 
that appears in “The Front Page.” He went to war with the 
Rainbow division and wrote about it in the vivid “War Bugs” 
novel. He has helped write two other plays, ‘‘Salvation,” with 
Sidney Howard, and “Lulu Belle,” with Edward Sheldon, his 
uncle. He was born in Scranton, Pa., in 1897. 

Ben Hecht also has spent much of his working life in Chicago, 
though he was born in New York in 1893. He was at one time 
publisher of the Literary Times and has written several novels 
that have attracted attention, notably “Eric Dorn.” His plays 
include “The Egoist,” written for Leo Ditrichstein, and ‘The 
Stork,” an adaptation. He, too, was a Hearst newspaper man. 


“Let Us Be Gay.’ Comedy in three acts by Rachel Crothers. 
Copyright, 1928, 1929, by the author. Copyright and pub- 
lished, 1929, by Samuel French, New York. 


Miss Crothers was represented in two of the earlier volumes of 
the “Best Plays,” first by “Nice People” (1920-21) and again 
by “Mary the Third” (1922-23). She was born in Bloomington, 
Ill., tried her hand at both playwriting and play production in 
college, and later came east. She was first a student and later 
an instructor at the Wheatcroft Dramatic school. Her first play, 
“The Three of Us,” was produced in 1906. She has written some 
twenty or thirty plays, most of which have been produced and 
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many of which have been successful. She was the founder of the 
Stage Women’s War Relief during the war. Her home is in 
Redding, Conn. 


“Little Accident.” Comedy in three acts by Floyd Dell and 
Thomas Mitchell. Copyright, 1928, by the authors. 


Mr. Dell, born in Barry, Ill., in 1887, is the author of the story, 
‘An Unmarried Father,” from which the play, “Little Accident,” 
was fashioned. He is a writing man whose output has been con- 
siderable, his novels including ‘““Moon-Calf,” “The Briary Bush” 
and “Janet March.” He was at one time literary editor of the 
Chicago Post and later, in New York, was associate editor of the 
Socialist papers, The Masses and The Liberator. He has written 
many essays, one or two short plays and a biography of Upton 
Sinclair. He also edited, with Paul Jordan Smith, an edition of 
Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy.” 

Mr. Mitchell is an actor, though he has done considerable 
writing for the stage as well. 


“Machinal.” Drama in ten episodes by Sophie Treadwell. 
Copyright, 1928, by the author. 


It has been some time since Sophie Treadwell was a protégée of 
Mme. Helena Modjeska, but that event is linked so indissolubly 
with her beginnings as a dramatist that there is no passing it by. 
She had, from the earlier years of her California childhood, been 
interested in the theatre and particularly in Mme. Modjeska, 
who was the first real actress she had ever seen. Miss Treadwell 
was graduated from the University of California after she had 
devoted a good part of her junior and senior years to acting in 
such plays as were given there, notably in the dedicatory drama 
at the Greek theatre. Out of college she went to Los Angeles, 
played in stock and made extra dollars singing in vaudeville. 
It was in vaudeville that Mme. Modjeska heard her and shortly 
thereafter adopted her as a sort of protégée. Miss Treadwell 
lived on the Modjeska ranch, recited pieces to the actress and, 
finally, helped with the compilation of the Modjeska memoirs. 
After that she tried her hand at playwriting. “Gringo” was her 
first New York production, and “Oh, Nightingale” followed. 


“The Kingdom of God.” Drama in three acts by G. Martinez 
Sierra. Copyright, 1923, 1929, by G. Martinez Sierra. 
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Copyright and published, 1929, by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 


Martinez Sierra, the best known of modern Spanish dramatists, 
has once before appeared in these volumes, with the production 
the season of 1926-27 of his “Cradle Song” by Eva Le Gallienne 
and the Civic Repertory company. He was born in Madrid in 
1881 and educated at the University of Madrid. His first years 
out of college were devoted to story writing and the composition 
of prose poems. His first novel, ‘“The Humble Truth,”’ was pub- 
lished in 1904. He became associated with Jacinto Benevente in 
the conduct of the Spanish Arts Theatre and later succeeded 
Benevente as director of the enterprise. Returning to Spain with 
this company in May, 1927, Seftor Sierra stopped over in New 
York and played a two-week engagement. 


“Gypsy.” Drama in three acts by Maxwell Anderson. Copy- 
right, 1928, by the author. 


Mr. Anderson, who first appeared in these volumes as co- 
author with Laurence Stallings of the highly successful war play, 
“What Price Glory,” later made a reéntry on his own with “Sat- 
urday’s Children.” He is the son of a Baptist minister, was born 
in Atlantic, Pa., lived a good share of his life and was educated 
in the Northwest. He has been on the faculties of the University 
of North Dakota, Leland Stanford University, and Whittier 
College in Southern California. He turned later to newspaper 
work, has been an editorial writer west and east, but has de- 
voted himself rather assiduously to playwriting the last several 
years. “White Desert,” “Outside Looking In,” and several col- 
laborations with Mr. Stallings are part of his playwriting record. 


PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 


June 15, 1928—June 15, 1929 
(Plays marked with asterisk were still playing June 15, 1929) 


PATIENCE 
(24 performances) 
A comic opera in two acts by W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. 
Produced by The Play-Arts Guild, Inc., at the Masque Theatre, 
New York, June 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


EPLALLETICE atte se yase ia agape heres tte at dveleceiss shaven snepevelelsveresem iene rents errs Mary Bokee 
i Reginald’= Bunthorswe ss sree arsrevcene eis siaieickeuete pete susnteeereeie Donald Kirkley 
ArT chibaldaiGrosvenotincc sector situ sincere nineretcinels Edmund Leonard 
Rapturous Maidens— 
Me wTSa dy eianie tetera ste ecelelete tele. ofaherensle ateieve Welt hs Gertrude M. Gossman 
They Ladya Sap ites’ jer wie ssie'steyers| siete nistoteishs late eierelaterenete Wilma Lanyon 
Phew ad yarAngelar. wcteiccsen nie ecierers leneuatersreieretohsietoyerer ast Nancy Arnold 
Phew bady wella sys oc ew siete sielereycicios seicrtiorericiece eee Eunice Schramm 
Whealad ye ©eliat: sare cicitesctetae s.sieinisio oheusiotversieiteanietee Margaret Gilner 
Officers of the Dragoon Guards— 
Colonel Calverleyrracnate oe bitisileleiessiare select eiale Burt B. Royce, Jr. 
Major Murgatroyd acittecterswiecetetst -carereeintaieictetretee Carroll Robinson 
Lieutenant, the Duke of Dunstable................ William Lester 
Anmbicstaties Dancing) Maidens oie ielelolesre aienlsieaeiore eis Estelle Dennis 
Mr. 2Bunthorne’s Solicitor sreciecjostlonste sisters ereieiel sister) store «tele Earl Jordan 


Rapturous Maidens: Emma Baum, Margaret Brinkley, Eleanor 
Etheridge, Betty Harriss, Lillian Moore, Dorothy Miller, Carolyn 
Parker, Gertrude Schanze, Marjorie Springer, Lonah Straw, Beatrice 
Wilson and Betty Woodall. 

Dragoon Guards: Joseph Arnold, Graye Boone, Ellis Farber, John 
Head, Ralph Hoyt, Arthur Lawder, Stanley Mitten, Henry Miller, 
pane Perkins, Norton Smith, William Randolph and William Wam- 
old. 

Soloists in Ensemble: Emma Baum and John Head. 
co I.—Exterior of the Castle Bunthorne. Act II1—A Woodland 

ade. 


SAY WHEN 
(24 performances) 
An intimate musical comedy in two acts by Calvin Brown. 


Produced by Elisabeth Marbury and Carl Reed at the Morosco 


Theatre, New York, June 26, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


pticheel AGT ahiaiatateretetsisle sie fale a ate oleic tatereleterersieveus siete Raymond Guion 
Coram erate inves wiaialocesiveve aieeisleivaiavs e vicweleoion’ Cora La Redd 
Toody HL EL Daal eremeyeteter ketal ero a chavehavelevauecebete ora arora aictenee tte Doris Vinton 
YOM me ANE aria aiere.s cre cleveicialere esa suave. eperaeharere, ows -oiene © feiele Jane Alden 
DAHA Way tie STN TAaleyareis aie atore:d ereucioneere sisal siontone Dorothy Fitsgibbons 
Gresorya Dasiliatt iycictoeleveiws avai avercnsi ae ovatsy<isisbovousversters Bartlett Simmons 
Womtessates caracchitts 7. <i, cols <s:eiec «sc etre sel Gere Wie Alison Skipworth 
(Ole Fi 28 yo 6 Git cI SCI eC Re Ree ies eis Duquesne Miller 
Cannes Sepa Vallis tore oven aisvcsay siaaieissete-agerecava eis alee ys Joseph Lertora 
OG med tetera Stree eee eave i aa a oie: man siehaps Slaven oie -ub wie a eee Roger Gray 
Assistants Radio Announcer: ..iiccs ses sees wa eeae ss J. Gibbs Penrose 
Pier Pours REcOrders. cc numa y ceo ees Donald Wells, Robert Moody, 

Alan Ray, William J. Cleary 
Wisse) erterSor marae atecy chevstsaie eile cre a cine ein ave eye ioderays ewe Mildred Quigley 









Mites lve eratetercerste sia 6 cee ei'sy coecnvs a.m. Ofeis Gis, reece, sla euaiesie Sally Anderson 
Miss Jackson... ..Ann Freshman 
Miss Thomas. . Patricia McGrath 
Miss Gordon.. Kathryn Hamill 


Tse p ES GACY Sakti sysis,sccremlers w sie oe .-Ruth Fallows 
NESS oD AVIS so). core cocisicier ei sisrors c-scsrsraveie cielaivelsis caltere,0: one a) evel eceigues Peggy Fish 
PNET ess WR aT Set srcee nto oye atotara] aise one Wha a eiee carer Ciseuaveneraropene te Ruth Altman 
NES Oar ber ate rcie ic arctele ior ehel Silat he Sere ere sins aloe Oe is eisinvelé aidiace Joyce Arling 
[MSG birantarcee ptina scan at a eueralelarelt aisievehe ie Giaiacsie sis, So Josephine Adair 
IMSS COAT) test crataietais tole stoi australe: sy ctielevelsie fora tie. lia/sietevells ei eros Dorothy Jones 
QiubES S80 32 top OS OES DEED OCOD DEO OD OCOnE DOr Linen Helen Kaiser 
MVESS Cl aoe a creyerstcrslovore aca) cieini ciara tel obicioteve| helsiatete tees Genevieve Kent 
MMrss ube wittinctic cele saves) ciciee-sieisie cee ae, c as ecole s Katherine Hereford 
MI GSH@eISEISerre tarry cctonsialcishersiciorcieist eters cist stereiisie” clelolev ets Mabel Martin 
MESSMO EOS te risiste stein iets s/o e\s\o ars) © viel a's slate pods lstov evs aleve iors mitts Anna Rex 
DIGS PAW AUTeTItOI < sfeleien cra) o.ajelie tare ois 'o.'6, Slovene cleie leveie oiaslete Beverly Maude 
INT rast Getter cya taseisva icin ot onaraievernie eeu cist Po CTO re sl siece Archie Thompson 
iina. Lskeeyr (S65 hap eiada BOS A ACCC Or Oc Iie Carne Warren Crosby 
RETR Clolellarmte tit. icistenietosislercetels ereisic sistcletels sisters Harold Williams 
AE mE ATICG laaleme toi onet shel foils oie ere cotetcleneretseceiesle oibueralejetone «(avers Bradley Cass 
1 Bs, (CESS cok 6 oer ORR OREO TORR COURIC lard Harry Kirk 


Acts I and II.—The Wynne Home. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison and Max Scheck. 
Diana Wynne, permitting herself to become engaged to Count 

Varelli because she does not want to hurt his feelings with a 
refusal, tries to fib her way out of the situation when called to 
account by her regular sweetheart, Gregory Farnham. ‘Trouble 
threatens for two hours. The original play was called “Love in a 
Mist,” was written by Amelie Rives and Gilbert Emery and 
played by Madge Kennedy and Sidney Blackmer. 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS 
(230 performances) 


Musical revue in twenty-four scenes by Wm. K. Wells and Mr. 
White, music by De Sylva, Brown and Henderson. Produced by 
Mr. White at the Apollo Theatre, New York, July 2, 1928. 


Principals engaged— 


Willie Howard Ann Pennington 
Harry Richman Frances Williams 
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Tom Patricola Rose Perfect 

Eugene Howard Belle Osborne 

William O’Neal Frances Lyle 

Bernice and Emily Isabel Mohr 

Arnol Johnson’s band G. White girls 
Hastings Twins Russell Mackert dancers 


Staged by Mr. White. 


WANTED 
(16 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Don Mullally. Produced at the 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York, July 2, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


GS Teel lig -apceeat eres gare sic a Sisbsc 1stian st costar suatixonons acai sssaencsttouel sistetereues Martin Malloy 
GAS sy ices te aiesstas, she. wietacaarn ausnention avers are econenet ie tere aseas ree George McEntee 
ORB Glen aiewttneletesscetchopeccrieiel secu y Mevene in Sie euciee ere velour usbehetare H. R. Chase 
HF LAE SG ra) id apne Ape ee Mage eA me Pe Nae ee, SS ee Lloyd Sabine 
JAMMER ABE U GEN paces ite vers (olor 5: «eer e's sie, sctons 6 oreis ere tee eae <ienevener aie Ken Cartier 
IRenelome giMiestom cscs vertedets crore ures erates tec retemie lee eee eet Alney Alba - 
EME ATG WANE RV LONG savefopestoenstie src gn Seuss ta aie sietel ite ocousceee aiedeusiteuenarers Irene Shirley 
Rema MEL emtyasyeyeie eve: ar sters ies si s lelsroisiaueorelere see syste) evsnepel ome heres Teresa Brooks 
MDA Sry BNO. O aS where caters Mesto eos leccle-gi cu ceneietensistecera\e) Ecucuevete asters Inez Clough 
hate a GLa reign ceasliaty isvspons dis: leno rerrecansonlta nylons ove dle) ereselisersusselene George Connor 
Wagon MUO MOSER eRt sir. srratectisis taemarctehstne ster cne «capeceousketeeronae Frank Ardrews 
IMGs Rio bert Me Grit aie: ereystoncnene oe sre) oxoneneve aprele chess se torepekoususisve Margaret Pitt 
MGgeRObeRt Ta tert s.cecc aes te varia tcron weerele ae arene Charles Angelo 


Act I—Scene 1—Assembly Room at Uptown Police Station. 2— 
Living Room at Penelope Merton’s Apartment. Act I].—The Trent 
Apartment on Park Avenue. Act II].—Lieutenant’s Private Room, 
Police Station. 

Staged by Mr. Mullally. 

Penelope Merton, a sweetheart of the South, alone and broke 
in New York, escapes the snares of a rough New Yorker who 
means her no good. She takes refuge in the rich home of society 
people left in charge of her old mammy. The missing family 
has carelessly left the family jewels behind and when these dis- 
appear Penelope is suspected, arrested, rescued by and eventually 
married to James Bruce. 


THE LAWYER’S DILEMMA 
(24 performances) 
A farce comedy in three acts by Seaman Lewis. Produced 


by S. L. Simpson at the Belmont Theatre, New York, July 9, 
1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


MN etGiee Neyer tatercreretersinic: ofeisiel os fare aris ctaleranaave’e eravajenw ie areleny Isabel Dawn 
A OMIA WSO ete rae are nae nies, cisinieceile orb ioreletstenaioe wale eee S Hal Munnis 
M. TOTES sc.cci Go DIG OE COI CE RCo te aoa one capa Robert G. Pitkin 
Betty el en oe atoterac ter etelsxs et etaiag teeta we ecieve avai s@ he wissecntanacecemas Mary Mead 
BY ASW el reer tareis sroneisie) syoie'selele (sei ic. sisicieuaie savers ravecaeremtete Robert Toms 
uF AES rarer ter Cerna sa eran © 0 073) 6: Scsh etbis er oie oisie aus arareisrattons Lee Beggs 
PMOL Y, aro Ree et ate is ot ta set a era) 6.6 55 a) aie, ain oiwiw sie sieueieiars eeireete « David Manning 


‘Ack I, II and III.—In the Law Office of M. T. Dig New York. 
Staged by E. J. Bluntcall. 

A rewritten version of “Babies a la Carte” in which Nettie and 
Bettie, hearing that an eccentric uncle has left a million dollars 
to the first child born to his heirs, enter a stork race hoping to 
win the money. Their children arrive within an hour of each 
other, one standard the other daylight saving time. Then a codicil 
to the will discovers another heir. 


THE INTRUDER 
(5 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Paul Eldridge. Produced by Edward 
Sargent Brown at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, July 25, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


WUNRcarederta te eer ee yaar ist- ietoisgoievesereycneisice ioyeusis\ssajeisisieiesevete eyes Vilma Walden 
URS ed ga a cesar senobe shape). «) 275) of 6155) 6) ele] 0110p 019, 4/9) 814sia 558) 01 8paFS Viola Frayne 
lies Py chs of ara ao, nis cai oi asic gas tus: whe) ety Seu cee oa Lon Carter 
SR VERA AV NL EUINEAET. POPs esau ca ox euss icgsueper shes opel sveuscere erst sLsjen shox, °a5i% Millicent Green 
MOE Tels MEST Orcas aielo ois Piaiotere clon to ssiel aie pei eietousratons Richard Gordon 
bea VSS Boi a acn aisle ey ae od) o/searany ershepetnel deters skate Anne Sutherland 
seared 1 ee aislacesm esis susie pissin a ie le is old ojo one. wie. .<),8gunecsts Valerie Hickerson 


Acts I, II and III.—Reception Room of Dr. John Weston. 
Staged by Edward Sargent Brown. 

Katy, left alone with Dr. Weston in his office on a rainy after- 
noon, learns something of the facts of life. Six years later she re- 
turns demanding that the doctor divorce Mrs. Weston, marry her 
and give their child a name. The doctor tells his wife everything 
and Katy, having learned that understanding is greater than love, 
leaves them to stew in the consciousness of their own errors. 


VANITIES 
(203 performances) 


Musical revue in forty-six scenes assembled by Earl Carroll, 
music by Grace Henry and Morris Hamilton. Produced by Mr. 
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Earl Carroll at the Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, August 6, 


1928. 


Principals engaged— 
W. C. Fields 
Joe Frisco 
Gordon Dooley 
Vincent Lopez’ band 
Ernest Charles 
Brian Macdonald 
Edward Graham 
Maurice La Pue 
Joey Ray 
Barto and Mann 
Ted Bradford 


Staged by Mr. Carroll. 


Ray Dooley 
Dorothy Knapp 
Martha Morton 
Ruth Patterson 
Beryl Halley 
Lilian Roth 
Dorothy Lull 
Vercell sisters 
Jean Tennyson 
Naomi Johnson 
Fay Adler 
Sixteen Vanities girls 


GUNS 


(48 performances) 


A story of gangdom, in three acts, by James Hagan. Pro- 
duced by Jack Kingsberry at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, 


August 6, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


JOC cveqe(cte ace eater storscarsiaclelere els 
Wop” Murphy: ccrteiec ciel 
Queenie Olson’.. <2. ...6%5 
Cora Chasen cs tis p-stereierere 


Sopadoo 79S os j0ousp ONG 200de Ralph Hertz 
sinteige wis gialie Lelsuwielcba weferereverstere Dexter Reynolds 
olla fol tole ai ale ite teller tetatetetorarere Marion Haslup 
shaiota toherenevanese/oreteversvele efetelatees Suzanne Bennett 
slistielel stay ahateletaveretovetensticnatetedeyiot Freddie Laberer 
ta¥avelofatovaNefete fatlo (ster Melon eTeTotctoherele Frank Horton 


Charlie: O'Connor sc cis.s.scditisisic s sara seiele, sls solereyoisicvsiee elelere Jesse Le Roy 
“Nick” the Greek Chirkopolisitn. c0jca0 00 el «veleee vie William Boulia 
Hokey Pokey Kid 51k secrete eine bce a cieree ome eeioes Rey Stewart 
“Jimmy Plankey’’ ‘‘The Colorado Special’......... Hugh Thompson 
Stink Foot’? VLowle n5..ce ateris ets ties tere wae ee uin tee oieels Teddy Hart 
The “Blues” Silas Mignianoc Ganyn OOS deUnOOs0aSadoC ss Frances Claire 


Act I.—A “Speak-easy” 


cts Leet aoe esses Arthur Van Slyke 


on Second Avenue, New York. Act 


II.—A ‘‘Speak-easy” in Chicago. Act III. —Somewhere Along the 


Mexican Border. 


Staged by Jack Kingsberry. 


A gtory of beer runners in Chicago and Chinese runners along 


the Rio Grande. 


ELMER GANTRY 
(48 performances) 


A play by Patrick Kearney, based on the novel of the same 


name by Sinclair Lewis. 


Produced by Joseph E. Shea at the 


Playhouse, New York, August 7, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Deacon Baits. acisacieis cas mievoetclclaie tare ielsvedsteleycielatetoreietelers Ernest Pollock 
Mirae Bang raster a cre ve ecs's-5aie's. slate aretuislanche oats Mabel Montgomery 
Prank ees ta llard cpt eiers kos oom eiele eee oaths alae Robert Harrigan 
fBGTE). (UCI Sri claitcbicin AACA ROG OE IE eae Gwendolyn Hathaway 








Bs birperg Cras] GE yore Cott aeas ta nyove Wave (aPe oS igieiads. @ teiaruveune atavereuenels Edward Pawley 
Floyd Naylor... ..-Tom Fadden 
Adelbert Shoop. ..Frank Johnson 


1 UND ESS. ZaGatels aah ole aio 6 tie SRO IOTOREO CRORES CROCE ee Rose Burdick 
Pirste wruimpetersineces > selec se see els eee wes Sees oe Jennie Bradley 
Second APLUmpetens ctayensiets die eens eka dis eraje ePoraers Marion Sargent Connolly 
ede eh rMen OEleh ar 5,5 sts: eels eye aelein es oie. sinja este vod Shee es, Llewella Lloyd 
PL OULEN eT MIP ESLEL ets tee sie aha s eek eae velo ece Sethe es Sileiealede Agnes Geraldi 
Bsr st OOM p SIIT EL seas nje so aia. SANs cise e Seeusle bie OS wes whe eeeS Betty Donn 
WCCONGAE CHOMP OIN GEO isle sieisie ero he sisters © ents Sleeve ulaavavecrerers Ann Meares 
PIE GEC HOM SAN SET oo cieve sce elerovsinreicinle wieiaiare'e aw ale aiedl alate Mary Anderson 
OUCH CO BOTE SING EH ara tela e a lewinis cielo sara ele erdle ale evareievareusiare Alma Chase 
Prrthe@ hor Singer sas) sic) orcr garde erave-csciatera © sierevsressie ane’s stele Julia Collier 
ixtiny CHOIT Sin persists ote sivas ccien eis Sd Prolsheeiie elaae Betty Wald 
DEMENENS GROITS SIT GEL Brocco iarels oie lnle siciate cisinrg aus "isles eielers Hazel Clinger 
Piphth) Choir Singeriack pee act oleae eiceais dieieitie eis aie celecels Louise Ross 
Wecill PAwiestonssiccr. irc cia ecia ls clawlorncernislas oe spahoe cueul ee Eustace Wyatt 
Haronwbalconensialsc cre slesiacierslecteciteilis srelereralels ain eierel seta s Vera Allen 
ET eUticai © WALES iia otchele tis cigie eel a slele etavele Wie vis /elavdelere sues Winifred Barry 
Mathers ElATiVvey as 'c/ciecers cise lere sietere elajeve ie ea yscnetavel seis ere Frank Shannon 
Reve Willis? Bortunes Data «cers eis sie'siererecls's ised Sewtelere s Edward Boralle 
Le vette seis teln cisicie shois:aletatere: oi islaisi-ols/arcvevecotaieetoWWe: oie Eustace Wyatt 
Rabbi Bernards Amos sreyere steve eet ete'otal oie! ole) ove alert ate Wel aiencie aya Arthur Ross 
DP rbiteenlOOpersapercis sieicisleleimiee isietelsversoleltraretsieLeneieralsne Ernest Pollock 
MOSIAE JESSUP stare cats as cicle Diese ese v sierere’e:eveieie sie eres ioe eeelsie sere Eugene Blake 
Oe em Ol EI1 2: op okotohcl at chava¥stohetcbelcvelevet el oy archaVovate!svele een oterere Henry Sherwood 
Ly RY AMER TS 1S Ste Fa LatvaitatcavralicV er viola orsllons tevovevedancVahcbelletararcvevicnaieucters Lumsden Hare 


Act I—Home of Deacon Bains, Schoenheim, Kansas. Act II.— 
Scene 1—Sharon Falconer’s Revival Meeting, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
2—Back of the Platform at Sharon’s Atlantic Ocean Tabernacle. 
ae IlIl.—Study of the Rev. Dr. Gantry, Wellspring Church, 
enith. 

Staged by Lumsden Hare. 

Elmer Gantry breaks into the religious racket at Schoenheim, 
Kansas, and seduces the daughter of Deacon Bains. Working 
eastward, Elmer is saved by Sharon Falconer and joins her troupe 
of revivalists to help build the tabernacle at Atlantic City. After 
the tabernacle and Sharon go up in flames Elmer takes on the 


purification of Zenith. 


HE UNDERSTOOD WOMEN 
(36 performances) 


A continental comedy in three acts by Frances Lynch and 
Michael Kallesser. Produced by Michael Kallesser at the Bel- 
mont Theatre, New York, August 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


JEM ES iy 15 AG Cc ORE CRI OREPRIIOO GD CID CROIACICHE Pe ICo II Peggy Allenby 
Pesertenarit Maurice Lonsaine srasieclele. clsiels'o.civic.oe)s\s aisles «0s Allan Devitt 
aon ease ie Ole «15cm na acieisin cher hicis orn eels ese le 66 wie eke ..Hilda Spong 
var ileue Or pratliescia\el steratel sovete erste isiolvleneie.0\s sieniees William Augustine 
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ulient Romaine stcterleeisiebe eters Rarshete: cian etave erste: elaarereere Joseph Granby 
DAuguste: Bertirarid:scs sare sisi aleisorerelore tiers one) ele tecateteletetaleliaters Frank G. Bond 
Act I.—Baroness LeLong’s Apartment in Paris. Acts II and 
III.—Julian’s Home in Lamboix. 
Staged by Frank G. Bond. 

Julian Romain, convinced that the system by which he wins 
his way with all women should be handed down to a son, marries 
to have a son, discovers after he has married that all the women 
who had loved him had done so to win favors from him for their 
real lovers. Even his wife had had her affairs with other men, 
for which he casts her from his home—and then calls her back 
again. 


THE SONG WRITER 
(56 performances) 


A play in three acts by Crane Wilbur. Produced by Alexander 
Yokel at the 48th Street Theatre, New York, August 13, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Aare ties Setar ingress ne costa iss0schatejisveus ysvevexeuscoveuenonereusreiedleveselelaltieiela Beatrice Blinn 
BI CHE TapreNeteeR ea oRaYs rou Ley cistollsiieyssazucueyelecsuscens tinal teicolustee Cimon canetaire rai F. A. Walton 
Him YAW PEAY Cheteicfarate. ahi arel obelersh shares: war sievare afeter ears -'eis) fatale Ethel Wilson 
iAmchys Littlakccgaia.h > siarate ow ae esate Soules ele arcurehutalels © stelebantete Neil Pratt 
Davids Berna rdieisic Savctacevae sie gasses ews nies etenlsaeere sate Georgie Price 
Patricia “Rhayeiry. ir. ccaastaas + aaics visleieaeciwaere otisie wads Mayo Methot 
WiillieVAbramis’s’. 5 ciciccis sisre’s ernie sere 2) elere le sleroneverstoienioreies Irving Hirsch 
Belle: Ryan, cee iors sic ious: o 1g: oie ierecelaieis svete ane ei sul premolaateers Marian Winston 
Doll yrepatya ll cretotcmveietels (o fevaret ete tress srtre retertte inte te store te cteter create Bea Thrift 
Beesatiiyn) ELA tie, «biteiet shavers. « e-ave's (aketel als voxeuehede agers whe svchost navel ete Robert Sinclair 
Mitts Berman Gio. avers «tosis e'atsrcreters tere apereccleietereteiherrerers Jennie Moscowitz 
WeeRodsigan se Pecks ipsa riage slatis, Sabla a eatie ok teeteerererne ta Hugh Huntley 


Act I.—The Star Rehearsal Room of the Bernstein Music Pub- 
lishing Co., New York City. Act II.—J. Rodman Peck’s Apartment 
in the Hotel Berwyck. Act I1].—The Bernard Apartment. 

Staged by Alexander Leftwich. 

David Bernard, Jewish song writer, marries Patricia Thayer, 
daughter of a wealthy gentile family. Both families object. Two 
months later Patricia, made unhappy by Dave’s family, runs 
away with J. Rodman Peck of her own set. A year in Paris and 
she is cured. She knows she loves both Dave and his songs, 
comes home to beg his forgiveness and they start over again. 


THE FRONT PAGE 
(276 performances) 
A play in three acts by Ben Hecht and Chas. MacArthur. 


Produced by Jed Harris at the Times Square Theatre, New York, 
August 14, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 





Wilson, American........ces2se Bhstale est aie: aii: +e+ee-. Vincent York 
BGT CORC MOE ete tyres cietove e's ico torcivicrs eye aricieiece) su einer ooh Allen Jenkins 
AME TIED OME O MTIUGL ste tefertiore a. sielels) saveiera o's 8 es siete tanetole Willard Robertson 
McCue; (Cry Press). x. 3. cn 00 SS SOS ae a eee William Foran 
DCH WEA LIUUEN INET Se geese ciseie eters ere alereca eM elbisicrnre Tammany Young 
Kruger, Journal of Commerce......00.s0s000 Joseph Spurin-Calleia 
BB ETE SHAR STL DAL ICC ew anos (50545 5).615y coos oh praia elagern, ee aiese ors Walter Baldwin 
Mrs. Schlesser..... 20.6646 ...Wiolet Barney 
WYroliden cir G ea Tic Ormiey ow yin leyatere ics ways wand wie imysiisrokaeSiexe, oxepops Jay Wilson 
PP iawMGtaG BON Sere ese ec lery wreyaiete sicre. sversusseasve tu, eves ecehers Eduardo Ciannelli 
Hildy Johnson, Herald-Examiner.......0.ccccccccccscsss Lee Tracy 
UENIOS AS 56 sp CON ODOR ORE ER ttn Cone Be noe Ceres Carrie Weller 
Moline 2 MaiMoiys. iccsisvs cto. stcreto ee oie Veo bigheie's Se abies ees Dorothy Stickney 
Sheri Hlantaan jc/srcmiave stew oils ei eeeepers Sq en SOG OOCh Claude Cooper 
Je any (CPEs CSSA Ono See Crs cee ener Frances Fuller 
PRUE rseseaa CGrtecara tater sveroy cps verars1ecilcisieisis7e sie ote ss18'o poral oieistave esters Jessie Crommette 
PUNINe MV ch VIO erral ora caves chayalebaus toler olareic lets oieloeiete ore semisialsianevecsie George Barbier 
IVETE POH Sy ay erere e:aleya leks coin pistols Jove) sneteieysieisiels alekers. ete aera etsy Frank Conlan 
Era ASIN UA GeUTTY Sere ete ove ese ave oot erasarel sprees fe ie isee eke lais e ciecda ahens-s George Leach 
Wrailter Baars. .hicj.cc\c-e eink Rane euskemels Pit Reto reer Osgood Perkins 
Gael ent tyzsyras acicsclcie oso sve tare ate aioe tesla. a cis e's avers Matthew Crowley 
Prank sca Me Duty ai. compre ehlc ce kate aie 2h Bepeen ora Gene West 
A Policeman..... aie gusiays/ suslsv eh Sass yok Larry Doyle 
ENE Olicemiatran mst steers ais cieersrs fainlacs erdecdaus Pecuse mans George T. Fleming 





Acts I, II and I1].—The Press Room of the Criminal Courts Build- 
ing, Chicago. 
Staged by George S. Kaufman, 


See page 152. 


GANG WAR 
(80 performances) 


A play in three acts by Willard Mack. Produced by Willard 
Mack at the Morosco Theatre, New York, August 20, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 





BASEN OWT SIO Wi sie fefeucrs 9.) sis! s 0 :0.10,000r Sera bie ste assume Ses acelelerstowstevane Fred Verdi 
WE aritt ONLACCAT AT on icre aisicm sis > ooreisrele sisjareta’e's = ele e ssiaelece Joseph Skinner 
OG MUAED DECI ataape sits ois ees 0 wales epsate apseae ete ae SS Shag True Boardman 
JAIN O28 fa) ee Aor Ce Re ee Ra aie eee ei iterator. Antony Spirella 
ADT eermN ETI Y bevg Ais ors lenee aie inlatona ko tart a ckto "ales deve eke eects Earl Redding 
PV PGEE ROG WEY Sysres sc eveys'essleyoveyersneleieae cowie belo e) enka sues Reginald Holden 
Charlie Horan....... Me eierete one. oisinia oie. ae etecenic tiation Walter Gilbert 
is CME Ca 2 ei dis ole Cievela Sai sha ,ate ekel arora. op egies aierslele Charles Henderson 
TOUT, CHC AE. oe in.) oe (a) ato satis Cae sifnus ove 5/679: oiler a ar'eis-ai8l we: ese Weiar® Gordon Earle 
duben Sno nA Adan iar GHES OLE ORe On Aner IE ODEs co. 6 

Minewe Mia gellionccs seen stode tise cvelseicibsiosts dareinie oy enerete cate 

Mike Capistero 

Viera t adiscsksae%, © 

Mazie Dowley 

Sheri Dave Braninagiticte wih stars case Sue ver ee ee seca Charles T. Lewis 
atom (CHIC DULy Lal lesyie wersyaiere dare oreve'9 i eva aiel evra siesoar Pa. e.0 Albert Moore 
Oliver Gilmour ss esse op versa tien ew lors API Aste ate eres iors Wilma Lanyon 
isu mca) Govson'.... scence cidine vise. etek be Sfeieres Robert Middlemass 
HOC BEY, 6; 8 SSCS COCE (0S OD DONS CIOL IOS RIE EE eee John Horan 
itera INEIEGI oie o1s osleje stoves wie Sodan Gh IAG UDO OH Louis Kimball 
Paria leat ILI IEC a rste ofc iat Sos P AAT onsiy etd elose av rete sites of oe Beatrice Nichols 
VETO Te sts 2-stels susieicote aise aia Sate Sono Fae eee Max Von Mitzel 
Me craviter Arr ISOs is sistelsisttoerersaieretele ts citi c cieie edie ee Hardie Albright 


RAEI BE OR Oe OOO DAI GIES eB O75 HOO STC ee -ee.e Jess Romer 
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Act I.—Scene 1—The Steps and Front Door of St. Dominic’s 
Church. 2—Back Room of the Venetian Cafe. Act IIl.—Scene 1— 
Office of Lieut. Gorson. 2—Venetian Cafe. Act II1I].—The Same. 

Staged by Mr. Mack. 

Al Castoldi is shot by members of the “Duke” Kelton gang 
on the steps of St. Dominic’s church. Joe Magelli, his lieuten- 
ant, takes over his leadership of the Castoldi gang. The Kelton 
gang continues its attacks, killing Shirley Mayne, Magelli’s secret 
sweetheart. Magelli’s men grab Kelton, bring him to their head- 
quarters, which are bombed by Kelton’s gang while their leader 
is there. The Castoldis are planning reprisals at the play’s end. 


RELATIONS 
(104 performances) 
A comedy drama in three acts by Edward Clark. Pro- 
duced by the author at the Masque Theatre, New York, August 
20, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


OphienGlags 7, is:<c.s.0-c.« accuse ais) wiayerebeves wisi sis wis olerelareccrele wie Peggy Coudray 
Sidney Weingart’ <5 «deta enigsm ete cian one eniaeten Wolfe Barzell 
IMac reP ure kita vrais eeieie siereiuere ete diaielers bieters crane oe tone J. A. Curtis 
Evia TP BEr SMA cei easels Oo oe sale CO ele ee ene Barbara Brown 
Uncle Wolfe’. Michaels: con aa.his sce selele tack ee ernie Edward Clark 
Mortiner™ BD oasherg ania tee te ect on es coe Dan’! Makarenko 
Levine = Mintz ace ioetecis mrs tate cantoieloreis Cee meine Cu iera ene Bert Scott 
Dayad Slabs... acherasverstaiacicie atten eros eraicyeienss< aise eten Horace Braham 


Act I.—‘‘Uncle Wolfe’s”’ Millinery Store, East Side, New York. 
Act II.—Offices of David Lubin’s Emporium. Act III.—The Lubin 
Flat, in the Bronx. 

Staged by Edward Clark. 

Uncle Wolfe Michaels fires all his relations from his employ. 
David Lubin, his nephew from Australia, starts a business and 
takes all the relations in. The relations, including Uncle, swindle 
David. And then an Australian uncle dies and leaves a legacy 
with a happy ending. 


; 


THE BIG POND 
(47 performances) 
A play in three acts by George Middleton and A. E. Thomas. 


Produced by Edwin H. Knopf and William P. Farnsworth, at the 
Bijou Theatre, New York, August 21, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Birancesco wens ais stele a ic.crels ote ule <70.0 cia iate.e Slee misleieielereteevets Marius Rogati 
ROM VMI AVAS creuetaiorateieterela © a/cress eisye ise lave, sie foloie,e- tie cimoiers Reed Brown, Jr. 
Wis, LUNES) 6.6 oto ol mouadoddoubosouanoUcaGoOUnonowaa Marie Curtis 
NES Soomlsh VE CIN ONE crac eicpalefaleTaral sir elers a laveisielel s ousteitere, wivis (or scars ae Doris Rankin 
MS AG LEAT tetera starter eles sci one! ote cave\ons('eJsusl.s ma. eserss sce imiene a ov aia sess Lucile Nikolas 
Pvermes De Marande a, tate acisieeicios oe ates startin. Kenneth MacKenna 
HDes reyes IMEI E Soret natal al avolalaiss «uoie).0uejeee'eseys, svete) sanvateye: elaielstorere-s Harlan Briggs 
Sana limmtonieierate re crete ciclo wl’ wile cic cule Sate anaetcelaaett's Virginia Russell 
IROL VRRP OG R193 Sha, cries a latehale om ss. ot'asare a:Svaualencasesia evel Penelope Rowland 


Act I.—Venice. Acts II and III.—Vernon, Ohio. 
Staged by Edwin H. Knopf. 
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The Henry Billings of Vernon, O., are in Europe for a year. 


Pierre De Mirande is their courier. 


Barbara Billings thinks 


she loves Pierre, Papa Billings hates him. Papa thinks if he 
could get Pierre to Vernon he could show him up and Barbara 
would be cured. In Vernon Pierre turns out to be a great success 
rotarian business man. But Barbara liked him best as a 
poet. So she marries Ronny Davis, a home town boy. 


as a 


A 


1928. 


GOIN’ HOME 
(76 performances) 


drama in three acts by Ransom Rideout. Produced by 
Brock Pemberton at the Hudson Theatre, New York, August 23, 


Cast of characters— 
ltr SAO ENS ee MEIC atey, POLICE sicle:s clean theleyeleisiere cave o(60llslavecs\elore John Irwin 
eM re TAC AT Ve OUNCE Yi. 0) excts ‘cise! oc ecel Scie) sispaistel s.ajaial ss Ralph Cullinan 
ce Ee RE aca: ote Se Ek Eee Rh ee Barbara Bulgakov 
Er eeAatit wD ULAtit re tole clase scree ever aus Fiera sie oie olatelsre Gvetela's Arvid Paulson 
WOT HOTA EAC Ober rite ales feayaia\n 4) sein! sie|sinpsie’ a asefelalererers Alexander Zaroubine 
Commandant JUMESEE.s 2. o\clr ieee oe in:sie e186 9:0 '6 eisia oie sip Georges Renevant 
Bsr Acie ED) Ae BOIS. llesis eislsjoveis si s1e10) seis) e/.s,sle.s\e;eieereielsie plejaielere Richard Hale 
EI oridaeyetrca rte ausesiacecs cor clai el sis or svave) aries 0) 0. 01'01.6'9', ae) aceraré ousital ete Brevard Burnett 
HEU GiNenereINeraee Wor lare octe cae cits tiisecis bs ee erase nolerse oste ohare Leo Bailey 
Major Kdward Powell of the A. E. Fi... <6 ccw cs cccies Russell Hicks 
SErAIne, “SAE ci ny, MOH OOO AO OCC OCU aie Cctv Clarence Redd 
Wictkceraege- yale tonetevey see sisiaicalol ¢ ale elctstevols oh des'a.0 Bre aud ered scare ore Seifert C. Pyle 
besal Ul taenetoteinte eietet ccnrracsieie sis.0 ovis) a did't aie:e cine! ass, svalaraevolons F. Barclay Trigg 
SS UI Slenererctet ets ope stalorat eke seve Fueiels ose aiaie ‘ple,’e\e,so\e'e oyshe%5 Ferdinand J. Accooe 
SiC krapen siete easel nisiievserelasters site ave s:c(tielere «2 a inretate:» J. William Maxwell 
VIAL Ga terar rials cie.etev ech otelenc atelainiel Giesenaa’ ae wien a-etecooieubieve Frederick D. McCoy 
MUGS SOriate Ae vols letcieeyslarclaceltere si tiels colt egies o oea\ate cielee Charles H. Brown 
PORTA Moment olay aa: aZesatel pret eve CYC oiled bscinl Os aie b acrre mes Charles Benjamin 
ASAT MEP Iaietohe. cis) se leleleisieleteteks recess scree viel onde w eis oye. Fred H. Jennings 
By eres nat eat cvn a\eievelelsloitetaraiciainistelsa is cle wid cic,eace:c.e'b18 bidveyol'o.is ots Ray Giles 
RO Gite rebate tote a) cise is s)oi cle leleln totais aigliete sig) o> ace oie\sicis-9.d's ievejarbis'9 Snippy Mason 
AAR Ta yeka oialeie sas VIR e islets piso Siviee ne se Thomas Moseley 


Nets I, II and III.—A Cafe in a French Seaport Town After the 
Signing of the Versailles Treaty. 
Staged by Brock Pemberton and Antoinette Perry. 
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Israel Du Bois, New Orleans Negro shanghaied into the Foreign 
Legion the first year of the war, comes out a hero and marries 
Lise, who thinks him a rich American. They open a café in a 
seaport town through which black American troupes pass on their 
way home. Major Powell, son of the family that brought Israel 
up as a servant, finds the boy there, learns of his mixin’ with 
white folks, undertakes to set matters right, gets mixed up with 
Lise, starts a miniature race war in which his life is saved by 
Israel and finally gets rid of Lise and takes Israel back to the 
states. 


THE LIDO GIRL 
(60 performances) 


A play in three acts by Edward Elsner. Produced by Edward 
Elsner at the Totten Theatre, New York, August 23, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Robert! Gor dots sci anc eenetre eleverchore dteveleretersrs «nae Frank R. London 
MDATIIE Lg Lamb OMS, erro <sie:atene: chal evekere te lalere terere mangers oles oreo, Wallace Furie 
Richard “Tow0ss <'sw«:s.<d:amstt ena seis atdlers cleats w ele sicjelers William Wolfe 
Claire Gar Son fy <tarsls cuseteieusicurer ely casieis eoueinie te retoeneleernieetes Ethel Fisher 
TAM AY TACK SOUS oy, slsfelelere: stale’ ite Oar erel ste teacioe omer eteraic rote Blanche Collins 
Basbaxat Kin gsheyrs.).5 5% sas sad veisbe ooh bis s Gd cee oelonibta es Amy Hodges 
sal ye lle me NM ian dr ie ralayabere siete siete stekasstaiaiere ers) sraleeetarettaret ens Kathleen Evane 
USO MG Be Spinone gre kh mc be ogc Sekar William De Vaudray 
Macken Mitchie [vw areretnmvactisie stelteveisiriaiaieials itieve eto ei terereteiteiers Alan Archer 


Act I.—Scene 1—At Robert’s Apartment in Greenwich Village. 
Act II.—At Robert and Claire’s. Act III.—At Claire’s. 
Staged by Edward Elsner. 
Claire Carson had been very, very wicked and quite promiscu- 
ous. Men had killed themselves for her in practically every act. 
And then she found true love in Robert’s duplex apartment. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS 
(128 performances) 


A play in three acts by Ward Morehouse. Produced by Thos. 
E. Jackson and H. S. Kraft at the Henry Miller Theatre, New 
York, August 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


[Bake (0H 56 Mo ¢ 55g Se CUS DCI OOO SBE GHOGRCOTAS GOus Granville Bates 
15 0) EPMO. rT SRO.cO OO OCCU CRRA NE ete a et Allan Nagle 
SWEGEZEL. svcrslew are sPonecstete Mere siesta cele laitrcaclee Steen aE Elmer Cornell 
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Wiaclomss meld irete cc ccacieitare asia’ ¢ cise o slvr oe Siete nares John Cromwell 
Bee tack guid Be 35:5 25 6 CDAD COICO EICICEITCR ICI: In OR IE Tene Carlotta Irwin 
(QIN ATIS (EES) 2b G6 wodd oddoo bus aDOdoddodoUOaddded Hugh O’Connell 
Sat wg Gara ch Re) cvove: stedersere oie 018 io Sy cu) o/s: as0:RWe eso evapo cle sires crose Cornelius Vezin 
dy PO ENE ACY NG 13.5 Shopng OUD DO UNUDT IAGO ee Soke OUOGMO Gg x0 Francis Pierlot 
Olldes Wallsinseicicing oceieiciohie « sic smra tis oss weiars area J. Hammond Dailey 
Cop ya Boy armies sr ete ake oiislov a) aisle, sree Grate rcnsiklp' sie Sia.e lye. Billy Quinn 
NGS REE Omer ate statics cre versie) cje: stats iedesehoie ial ee buap aise szaveruetere A. O. Huhan 
BPOTOL YS TEL later taisrers tiela olereievelars: sve eretersiic ac cterecerecaree Betty Lancaster 
Anes MES tay) Cystic tet onsbareccielelsie: spsisia/cce Ways 6 2 sitiace eleeireue aye eres Paul Clare 
PALA ON Tatmenona elaine <iareiscateter ete le hialeie are deraaielnde cicero wana Harry Levian 
ONE perar de MA anrimepete te a.) Seelie fer ohers abate ts St)ee cle ieieie osenclier eine edate c eeus Helen Flint 
ADRES enmyLAUHEL ts iciciclereys.ee oe.c.cjais ie yess eae Duncan Penwarden 
BCL ype ce eteniclotata wishe ake ey choc clerk eles ettnke Oe averse eRe’ William Pawley 
OOIRen 5 4 34.55 FeO ODOR ODDO... DEBE DOD Oe aD aero Lawrence Leslie 
IMCBES deer ircckicts sie = cei wel erst wie ese eh gees oats Millard Mitchell 
BBG TOO AG micas ohie Rie Sas ew 0 eres d RisiSee pees aie al Silane «Sie Russel Crouse 
Hirata CHIME Tate tele ote clatesare Sina creretate eons enarets Ga ees oe Philip Wood 
BAM ey chars caterers screens wisely ale Sia: se islets oieiielew eis ma arejerastete Harold Grau 
EGR ASE CEs Mintel to late 1s 07 c/alk (oveseie orci evaie’s coleloleletajeusratetevelcyere Thos. A. Linker 
SSO a VWILEE speleies ons oe ciere s/blicrevei a cicils, ts sielstereintle. «e's George Humbert 
Western. Union Messenger oe o.c cisco sicissista caine cvs esas Louis Halprin 
BRCM INC Testes ool siroliolaliat ai ote io wavavis vous laliere! ate ieho-aisheush eves ienareis J. H. Stoddart, 2nd 
[si LIEN e ls: ogan Snag bend SU GOO OD Odn GOL udEeoad Gan John Paschall 
LISTS? Soci EROS. Gob o od UOMO 2040 Ome dos IeEoire es Harry Cronk 
IV FICE Type oye siete ain ai msaYeterece ot Woete eerste ie oe ate Lete oy aaNet aie George Spelvin, Jr. 


Act I.—A Section of the City Room, 2.30 a.m. Act II.—An Office 
With an East River View. Act III.—Scene 1—A Room in a Seventh 
Avenue Hotel. 2—The City Room. 
Staged by George Abbott. 
Wick Snell, after a lifetime devoted to newspaper work, takes 
a position as publicity agent for a big realty firm. His boss 
goes over Wick’s head to call in the newspaper men and give 
them a silly story. Wick takes the reporters’ part, is fired, tries 
freelancing, fails and is glad to go back to his old rewrite job. 


THE MONEY LENDER 
(16 performances) 


A play in three acts by Roy Horniman. Produced by Ned 
Jakobs at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, August 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 





ER AGOGO Ep ocala ate a « Mba mr onaishele evel iate, 9 al'eve: oom se. 0-8 0 sie) a Marion Grey 
PUL © Mi aes tee teria eine ie soso ars ove ssirh als (oes st OU bys serene @.¢" eect ic Nan Sheldon 
apt Harrys NV AC POPOMe Hs aiocsisials sys telos(ele o sic/ane mele eis Geoffrey Harwood 
Polo eaten Maer titreleye ove eater e' se nisleuetosoe/piauepieeVers tail Charles Esdale 
Reva mlengye Woisticell Pieces eaisiee vlose sie cjestip csielviele dis ee Grant Stewart 
Neal Secret RUE EY © Uses 0) odie feral, <5 Way aes, 0 dyes loudeatavele’sis Katherine Standing 
MET Sl tady: ATTE DY: 5/5, ecoierctetaie «stale esta ste mroeie Isabel O’Madigan 
te ait POS sin Bie iets Gaal ath ean wlete weitere feys-e'e © ence eins Horace Pollock 
Samael isciut eral slecleniencea eee fe ae eae «os Herbert Clark 
MARRS MACNN CORTE cis ea esee iene n Ur hb clSadc dees clavlecsss Nina Walker 
Willoughby Heriot aoe -Fothringham Lysons 
Wor UMe APN ATHPTOI s,s oo) Spice ote) sveNe a) tuoi F's th ein roy ‘oie0 svete Guy Standing, Jr. 
este O LMM ETCY ce icista cies ci aecnishe bei til vow dep eleiere bears ome.» Nan Sheldon 
es LOM MIEN Mero oie teue ites Co etal aia tetnte lousy selsip alain) s)ei.ej0: o)ei0!0.4.8 Louis Sorin 


achiel) Lie Vir ide oicc:oo sieiereiereeiaathekaslels Auslarels.le we mths Lulu Mae Hubbard 
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Jacob) Dacostacyererieielel-teheleletclelelelshorsislelstatchelaterst store) s¥orst steve George Farren 
Sarah Teevilciscclecises ce ote esclelolcheisl ichelrsisvecstaveletelstehetel< Genevieve Belasco 
Dkre ISG Vi sre isieteteial sin tele tee late tetsistatetotatstotetete ctatels inte toleletsieloieieieios Lester Salko 


Act I—A Drawing Room in the Luttrell’s Home at Twickenham, 
England. Act IIl.—The Money Lender’s Office in Saville Row. 
Act III.—Scene 1—Solomon Levi’s Antique and Second-Hand 
Furniture Store. 2—The Money Lender’s Office. 

Staged by Edward Clark Lilley. 

Colonel Luttrell, Christian, who made his money in business 
with Simon Levi, Jew, is eager his daughter Lillian shall marry 
his old partner’s son, Samuel. He leaves them 200,000 pounds 
on condition that they do marry. The young people are willing 
until they quarrel as to in which faith their children shall be 
raised. Then Sam marries his Jewish Rose and Lillian her 
Christian Harry. 


EVA THE FIFTH 


(63 performances) 
A play in three acts by Kenyon Nicholson and John Golden. 
Produced by John Golden and Edgar Selwyn at the Little Thea- 
tre, New York, August 28, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


WL EACY BOONE viste, clacectie u's else tres wletolel aera eieletete elie ceveiohteterehoiere Al Roberts 
Grace, Steeple Saccaw'e «cess e's bslerncbrereleversce aes eieverereetererelere -.- Sheila Trent 
Gonniem Bard )s).ts.cc.crslosieree Duaisrolsl eeiagereie vl thele otetanevctatecter senate Nila Mack 
Deon, Montrose sc -isiaot svelevotesstots thetovelan stareasisless tiers William Wadsworth 
Torna “MOonthose.:caensie a ciskeiats ciscecetonaheleletate sito iaierntors May Duryea 
Avie AMAZON wos) ccieie ete Conceie eit arsiocneters nsteretedere emacs Ross Hertz 
Oriole” Hartley. sic, ccvstesejeuslossiecersisiis ertrerssoleiarcs foe eleversaloteteiotorere Lois Shore 
Hattie. Bartley. ¢)./cu. cote ote at are ere o oieial taenteteiesiesisiels Claiborne Foster 
Mall Titi ort mictetewserss elereie ave euethe eet lelesrateocnielecereiaxetoters Buford Armitage 
Bd Bond elle wicparcrctcns siatatcretanetevoteiteravenr tare tele cerele eer Edward M. Favor 
Brnesti Beaumont <s, cremneso netens airtel telat siete farmiclels ecient William Sellery 
Newton, «Wamp leriy.jacicioletoue stalotesoe oltre eisicleialesicleleinererars Philip Barrison 
ete INTO Garis or slevclels\olelslete ter stnistoteretolelelatelerecereterolereteletete tater tate Julian Noa 
PAE TL rUxct OMe, «i. cigiaiene cieierelerelstetoterocielatee aisteteretarelers Florence Pendleton 
Vale chi kVp oor: ts Eee aE Aa eS ol PEE At tea nod Ot Harry Swan 
WA OLE GE, ois 6. ohs:iavt 'avcladelevotd leiapetecoyale ote etetetete tale aiela  etelorare ahaa termes Diana G. 


Act I.—Hattie Hartley’s Dressing Room in us Opera House at 
Hiawatha, Kansas. Act II.—The Bondell U.T.C. Troupe Car. 
Act III.—Scene 1—The Committee Room in the K. of +P. Hall; 
Centralia, Kansas. 2—-The Stage of K. of P. Hall. 

Staged by John Golden. 


Hattie Hartley has played Little Eva with an Uncle Tom 
show all her stage life. Now she is getting too big for the part 
and her little sister Oriole is a candidate. The Tom troupe is 
stranded, Hattie agrees to marry a village hick to save the situa- 
tion, Oriole takes on the rdle of Eva, Hattie grows jealous and 
feeds Oriole chocolates which make her sick in front of the audi- 
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ence. Then Hattie goes back to the troupe, her old lover and her 
old part. 


RINGSIDE 
(37 performances) 


A play in three acts by Edward E. Paramore, Jr., Hyatt Daab 
and George Abbott. Produced by Gene Buck at the Broadhurst 
Theatre, New York, August 29, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


---Brian Donlevy 
»e--Harry Cooke 






aiarelstaterers Frank Verigun 

.eee--William Franklin 

itty ScniL8S CSHy TORIC IRC ROOT SIC CII T Rac: ee+---Carlo De Angelo 

BV alee errare ates crete riers clan tatetavciohotete aha cteral sete clafotereers .-.George J. Williams 
MR TIES cee eee atts ote aus cisteve seis ols erates a eo eislons aatetateicie’s Ashley Cooper 
Peter MeNCLT Gaya cicero ee eins cen tees wee eeceee John Meehan 
ACM DMINAM neice niciitiers cats diets Oriente eee cee -+.+-Joseph Crehan 
UGLIER FASS 6 RGR G ASO SSN AE Dea cS ero cee a ane Robert Gleckler 
(UG RELEASE Gos eA ea Aen ir BAe Warren Colston 
WauineeOUCouell. Siac nove gG sie ais ed ee a eeisin ome eles Harriet MacGibbon 
Bob yams ieee ays cye ters. cr ohecs leis fois Volos ors fevenane nisls Eine esis essere ina Richard Taber 
PAPE VOL OL aie e aieioa Siete chess eis (Aiciota he Giese Os haaela Suzanne Caubaye 
BSE ete ees citatare tara tevavare jotoscrevanca oS oe ee aa chars apoio wa¥oiave e Stekvicertne James Lane 
PROC eM a ctatets favss's eicice iaov sie ateiv wane lh eisys ershe cea ete sveer's Charles Wagenheim 
eevee crysis cts sialete ie iooiare siaia te oleic Varta aieyoie oieisere wise Donald Heywood 
CECE CS a ASR CICA T EE IO CRORES SER TOC ..William F. Walker 
EVR amte SIC atIEMIAT sora coes cisneteraece tenet o atersistesecenetee.e eoeeee Craig Williams 
WEEAC Crs dees erate are sistevataueeie' sa eieics 6s eps,ians) sle,ejeese%ee conoor Yvonne Grey 
WR IUIEEL YG) \eiciciwte ei sie'e etsicvels. «= Bensletateveiiste eomns-eleie ietstersietotolaieterers Bobbe Weeks 
LDR Gite AORN. C coc eRe RO Os GEES EEOC reac nae Kaye Hastings 
AIGA opetokevareve eles role o's eve\ror'sa1.o! ovslalexeierelevershayaysvenessl evs) eugheveieuale-s Laurel Adams 
REL EO sitet ictsie i eeroy si aces joie! si ehelsistatelore sbetsetetn) socal store oats George Spelvin 
RR AASOMAGBTIONNGEN s eisraiece. ore sic o o:vvslsiei aieresiSeeta «viele sec es1 5 J. Ascher Smith 
Ha rie PAHO CEL ss 5/15 a 'alsis-02 ¢ » orole's)0(9! 4 vfe a)aiereleie esas Dan. E. Hanlon 
INTE Ae eet state a aie oto otal io es 0.ipiic.o lose loehatelait'o ole tere leiala Packey O’Gatty 
Welicedaai temic cite crete orci ol te Hdine Fine ato sta wisienisteelions James Horgan 


Act I.—Bobby Murray’s Training Quarters. Act II.—Paula 
Vornoff’s Roof Bungalow in New York. Act III.—Scene 1—Bobby 
Murray’s Dressing Room, Madison Square Garden. 2—Ringside. 

Staged by George Abbott. 

Bobby Murray, lightweight champion, is training for a title 
bout under the direction of his manager and father, old Peter 
Murray. John Zelli, night club racketeer, is trying to undermine 
Bobby’s morals so he can induce him to throw the fight, giving 
the gamblers a chance to clean up. Zelli lures Bobby with liquor. 
Paula Vornoff lures him with Paula Vornoff. They almost get 
him. But old Peter is there at the finish threatening to kill 
his son rather than see him fight a crooked fight, and Bobby 


wins. 
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CARAVAN 
(21 performances) 
A melodrama of gypsy life in three acts by Clifford Pember 
and Ralph Cullinan. Produced by Richard Herndon at the 
Klaw Theatre, New York, August 29, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


AT Barker is raid susie ce cieumiaiatskolererecareiste eit isverereteuatete lover eels (cvapece: Wa Michael Rice 
URorot ole io cr iAcentig DODD) San. co Mom aeeo hon SeOROc ao Jerome Daly 
Concha eit iis cieicicie sioisis eichev elon e atovateta towers eosne/ sine tacarereietere] dias Kate Mayhew 
VEC (CPIMIGUGS penta cdo cbc ne JobD Son, See OpoGGUCE Barry Macollum 
Neth habeas Sr ana Aes SOIT ASO GEG MODS o.c-e Michael Rice 
(Gigs sH ATION OCG ODO COGN GO OSU OGUBOAOODeEC AMD SOOaE Edwin Thompson 
Palette species coer aruirer ceo cice minnie mies Louise Mainland 
Bring otcrstelcteielove eieieveralaivsaiete ers sisne ‘pisveipistelsigible cic = isis cfevetere Mildred Byron 
SilVion Wace ben a clay cerer eres oisinie ia aaetecel reine cael otiioie tayehelalasefereieet- Leo Kennedy 
Za Ga det cieieiecs cielo ctale recs ols volciniele Stejeistacheveciove Virginia Pemberton 
(Sach 5 Ab noo GOOMODU AES. OOS DAD OD PUD OO NAG OC OOF Oao Elsa Shelley 
Julio Layet....... IEE HonoCUnaS 6a OSdeSon onosodocees Robert Hyman 
iMPaclnemilcay ebar-c.vors lenepsieieteleycleioielarecels/oleishs ale olsieey siaversis Katherine Clinton 
Masbrancois slam bertnserc creisiecors nieve cireesinicicieinemerer Edmunde Forde 
CARS trait we Gapeietslsrateyeiseisieielatcieherecsisrarntiocere inte ate tenenclenetets H. H. McCollum 
Sergeattow)11ltterverys cra erorerersieis eenelaiaie, creretetel ocaratenereieratotevere George Neville 
Detective: Leland is voteecc cc gues ccweatiac cule eels ee ee Jethro Warner 
BlackmBcan cate waslamieieleiaiceremoaieieeocieeiereeiesrernmererne George Thornton 
Cinnamon Cates eres sais eciets eves tie tree cietel oialereisicierecetoe Joseph Casey 


Acts I, II and III.—Inside and Outside the Caravan of Madre 
Layet, Carnival Grounds, Brest, France. 
Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 

Alza Gaudet, orphan, brought up by Madre Layet, gypsy, is 
loved by two men, Julio, Madre’s son, and Silvio, Chiquita’s 
lover. Silvio and Julio clash one, two, maybe three times. Silvio 
is killed. Alza is suspected. Julio confesses. But it was 
Chiquita’s husband who really did it. 


THE PHANTOM LOVER 
(15 performances) 
A translation by Herman Bernstein and Adolph E. Meyer 
from Georg Kaiser’s ‘“Oktobertag.” Produced by Gustav Blum 
at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, September 4, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


IA. Sevan tarstanaopaicistat istoialths @icicteg wistsle.« i aincaiceiaele nr Cameron Clemens 
Madame matcerax testelelnsivicieiels <iatale ess ie vice eine ae Louise Mackintosh 
Monsieur Coste feisierareimieisivis «1clsis\eolei0ie)) oyu oct alenapmers George MacQuarrie 
Lieutenant Jean-Marc Marrien...0....50..+cese scene David Newell 


Madenyoisellel Catherine cio.)s)c1010.6 s.c1e0 «0 cp ce eo eteeaion Edith Barrett 
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ES TErCHeatreriereiaiesialelselelalorole aieie,cleiele sieisieislereieless|wielersiars Romney Brent 
Acts I, If and III.—Drawing Room of Monsieur Coste’s Villa, 
Outside of Paris. 
Staged by Mr. Blum. 

Mile. Catherine, filled with love thoughts, stands alongside 
Lieutenant Jean-Marc Marrien window shopping and falls 
strangely in love with him. She follows him to the church, where 
she reads his name in the lining of his hat. She follows him to 
the opera and sits next to him. The lieutenant goes his way and 
Catherine goes home. That evening she forcibly stops the butcher 
boy on his way to visit a maid. Later a child is born to Mlle. 
Catherine which she dreams was fathered by Lieutenant Jean- 
Marc Marrien. Jean-Marc protests his innocence, but, realizing 
Mile. Catherine’s sad plight and her entire sincerity he kills the 
butcher boy and marries Catherine. 


HEAVY TRAFFIC 
(61 performances) 
A new comedy in three acts by Arthur Richman. Produced 
by Charles Frohman at the Empire Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 5, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Devil shins 82% On Ando GODOSMO DOCU AOOADAO OR SOCCOSTCS Herbert Belmore 
OES ECT Se ee TOLIOT WARIO OER FOR IEICE ROICTOU OE RIC ICI IER REO ar ac Jean Dixon 
restr 7 WE AIT TILA |e lolele sion ooo sys acl olelsteretpisie wos eecese sb. ao. Leo G. Carroll 
Ppa fe VIE SE a citer ora eperatebelenctsl afeiiel sl sonal gue 8ls) oieleve evel eieve slie.e Mary Boland 
ALPS RACE AS CLS OTN oy 5701 cirivielals iat vn) chai chetota)/efptaisip:ehaie! atsio; siars Robert Strange 
i cosaa WN stayig cicero cieie aaleisws atelayeiaus| ets e's) area eer eia- ee Reginald Mason 
Misalvel PN AICI sloreloip ple pislee cree xvleispiow aber eisies sielehiahes Kay Strozzi 
Para ManCnls saciss oer ciee ee pre siagiae rele ns orice Edward Crandall 
Teel by Ces opal ia Apo Om ODO BELO COT On Sao DIC A. E. Matthews 


Acts I, II and IJI.—The West Residence, New York City. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison. 

Rosalie West, maturing and amorous, collects lovers. Malcolm, 
her husband, is past the age of caring, so long as she is reason- 
ably discreet. But Malcolm himself falls in love with Isabel 
Mancini, eager but respectable, and offers Rosalie a quarter mil- 
lion to divorce him. She refuses. Malcolm collects evidence 
against Rosalie and Isabel’s brother, Philip. Isabel refuses to 
take her happiness at the cost of involving Philip in a scandal. 
So Malcolm has to get new evidence, which the handsome de- 
tective who has just met Rosalie agrees to furnish within the 
week, 
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GOOD BOY 
(253 performances) 


A musical play in two acts, book by Otto Harbach, Oscar Ham- 
merstein, 2nd, and Henry Myers; music and lyrics by Herbert 
Stothart, Bert Kalmar and Harry Ruby. Produced by Arthur 
Hammerstein at the Hammerstein Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 5, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Maz Meakini.ceciactncltestd sls (ole folovoieiolorean Vie\(oleloleleleleleieloisie Effie Shannon 
Pag Mealkcisa naan yatersioicteaelelenerckelo loser cucueiniot ee ieiavone wuen ete ataieletstons Sam Hearn 
BlvirasElobbssceetciciei nec ccernetaticelte tere ste sarelelevenerenmre Evelyn Bennett 
Cicero: Meakin incre wie sstereiere eibeetosie ieoieisieloberens Charles Butterworth 
WialterseMealkinenyeccderet ction oteiateioe niersiates forelas e lalnorarele Eddie Buzzell 
ParisymeMiclViartl sit, iversarcrs atcherel reietererencreneretetcyel= nie alectoretetetete Helen Kane 
AACS HOM Clee tet atei. te is site retels shasta aotste eerste ois are fototels eile esane tots Lester Bernard 
SING Mah MOEIC role ens jane lalenet ove atacaeabiole sieve tose euttena te etnias tere tereutomete Roy Sedley 
Nisa atta eie ciaccsssices Geawecere cae ie oie teRa RBIS RULED Milton Douglass 
Betty: (Summers's cis cs isies tee tovoetos! oot a aaecelpateveievsts Barbara Newberry 
Bobby DvArnell cc. acs oc is + oe elelave leveteraieroreiwuerave ole evereneios Dan Healy 
il rtcet es reece cae OCRHIO Simao OOOO. TORO CUP onuEtS Borrah Minevitch 
PLOLIGEITIA Meter eae eo ce cle Oaiole Mente ese Mielec henson Dick Neely 
IB ra cera nse lecciste lero sctevs.0) oie sera aterera vim ave ere laterals ?olopeoneroreve: Sitio anens Stan Rock 
abicket Hope ulatonrs, acre cusieiess-cistaetoieanetene sicus thee stete ems Joseph Ames 
Mia vie MD O OT RAI. Sp ccalsie. gisuerererstsysisle) sais a cle s; 516) cvaravelousie pisvenete ais Neil Stone 
Old lea dye Hesciae ick eyctoeletenis ie rehoreuer an eneleie ctoveneicrore tore roletene Elsie Percival 
PA Gratten®s acvctecureee, ce: sei sveieahiuedieom oaiapeeiele sie eerie Gus Quinlan 
IMiiss said ger ohare re) ce svete ces osenetausin toueversyoseeietoysasie heh stetotoneretere Virginia Case 
PLOteb RE lerk.s ci evs atalale we alele sisters eral cneei Seuate leis nies erate ate Jack O’Hare 
ir ste Bellboyne terse Bae siotets tap oKalonenonate ten eee. bs OD OF Tom Martin 
Second) Bell boys saiciecee: oie sietars wtate oie ue eislotes's <islereiave eens Arthur Sullivan 
Elevator? Boyictewos ves eee see he ae ee tebek oeaneceeien Gordon Merrit 
ELE V OF co ategevais 58 /oro'ie) sie eladel ace koretalare «ioe otauetaese teuevehelesorslei potent Austin Clark 
Pawnbrokettivicie:eigiecstere oleae mierere ore reielate ofatwlersumevolcle wets eretore Morris Tepper 
Justice olvthe® Peace ses ices steve ovevors everersveleievovstorele)e c¥eretetaneds Joseph Ames 
License: Clerk ii sisi ss orate tages cons fire lors ele yele ele labels loveteroreteisie le Bob Abbott 
Beam lad yicisvaret 5 acaretisQovengeoveraiant shatictareuavere woraiel av cveveecerwie eretene Muriel Greel 
Mbeatre MD ooriiattiavcrs tere lsrsreners ol e(elevere ere restoleiorereretekevorstekereiaterts Neil Stone 
Theatre, -“Ereasur ery ..s.c0418 616 vie esmesererere ce ecvaveiets ere tern nvere William Metz 
Ri eatree Oia esis wie teteteleints teldrereleiovolelos eisrleielateievelsietersietr tiie: Phil Daly 
His: Girl Friends) came steciorcrersterle cerdectersaetrcten remot ce Louise Blakeley 


Act I.—Scene 1—Outside the Meakin Farmhouse, Butlersville, 
Arkansas. 2—Section 10 of “‘The Arkansas Flyer.’”’ 3—The Bow 
of the New Jersey-New York Ferry. 4—The Skyline of New York. 
5—Broadway. 6—Upper Broadway. 7—Outside of a Boarding 
House. 8—A Kitchen. 9—lInterior of Meakin Home in Butlers- 
ville. 10—The Stage of a Theatre. 11—A Taxicab. 12—A Hotel 
Entrance. 13—Lobby of the Hotel. 14—A Hotel Suite. 15—A 
Balcony. Act II.—Scene 1—The Meakin Home. 2—Wally’s Wed- 
ding (as Ma Imagines It). 3—A Country Road. 4—A Pawn Shop. 
5—License Bureau. 6—A Justice of the Peace. 7—Betty’s Room. 
8—Telephone Pay Station. 9—A Street. 10—A Theatre Lobby. 
11—The Stage. 12—Cellar of _the Boys’ Club. 13—The Equity 
Ball. 14—Peacock Alley. 15—Hotel Lobby. 16—A Hotel Bedroom. 

Staged by Reginald Hammerstein and Busby Berkeley. 


Walter Meakin starts from Butlersville, Ark., for New York, 
determined to go on the stage. His first walk up Broadway he 
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bumps into the dream girl in front of the Paramount building. 
She gets him a job in the chorus with her, but he is a pretty sad 
chorus boy. The stage director knocks him around and takes his 
girl away from him. Walter gets her back at 11.10 p.m. 


MACHINAL 
(91 performances) 


A play in two parts by Sophie Treadwell. Produced by Arthur 
Hopkins at the Plymouth Theatre, New York, September 7, 1928. 
- 


Cast of characters— 


























BAM (OMT SUNY OMIA are orer chelator evoren eratd everete eels ere ceie rele enerete ifort Zita Johann 
PALE pH One GIL) 2.5 etsy coats. sho rene nine nee areca nace dei .. Millicent Green 
A Stenographer.. Sib ....Grace Atwell 
PAM Blinn a Cler ich acer dalate aitinieis jake a clelein cleeie mie Sea erene Leopold Badia 
An Adding Clerk Conway Washburn 
PAS MOEDET Or. re eta e:slaicie a wiacsels siovelels acelen Give c-areterelne erate: e sistece Jean Adair 


A Husband. George Stillwell 
A Bellboy.. -Otto Frederick 
A Nurse: .. --.Nancy Allen 
A Doctor...... ...-Monroe Childs 


..Hal K. Dawson 


A Girl. .Zenaide Ziegfeld 
A Man. .-Jess Sidney 
A Boy ..Clyde Stork 
A Man.. ...Clark Gable 
Another Man. -Hugh M. Hite 
DANN ALC Tate: cists: alee: ..-John Hanley 
AGS a1 C svc apriciois cievee'es © .--lom Waters 


A Lawyer for Defense... ..John Connery 
A Lawyer for Prosecution. ames Macdonald 
A Court Reporter..... ..-Otto Frederick 
PPS AGMA etic yao phat sie alleitie, o\ aio se evorace\ol eralaveifonevareveie. vistecee eis John Hanley 
A Reporter.... -Conway Washburn 
Second Reporter «.s-Hugh M. Hite 
Third Reporter. ..Hal K. Dawson 


RAM Lets PARMAR srs clove cieieg © « #isie) oo el eiaie wigia Gioceieis ereneeis John Hanley 
A Matron.. a .Mrs. Chas. Willard 
Jad EOE Aig oi eee Ce OI Lon COOOL Oe .Charles Kennedy 

Part I.—Episode 1—In an Office. 2—In a Flat. 3—In a Hotel. 


4—In a Hospital. 5—In a Speakeasy. ern a Furnished Room. 
7—In a Drawing Room. Part II.—Episode 8—In a Court Room. 
9—In a Prison. 10—In the Dark. 

Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


See page 225. 


THE HIGH ROAD 
(144 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Frederick Lonsdale. Produced by 


Charles Dillingham at the Fulton Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 10, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Pa Cor eo Peo RP eas CIR Cl CRRRICIC ae CGMS Or CMe ten cd HEN Beets S55 Nancy Ryan 
ESTES s steve eae 5! sve sicusensryeyese oie uee ape tbuclstaieie te alereielo\eun'el oo Mackenzie Ward 
Teady | Minster se cots aretta.c cocteatasc tere sterete em tsre versions wlele sie Winifred Harris 
Ladys Trenvel. iaracisiste sxzyore otiegere =|ehecopite  eeliets tela) efefor sis oes eueiel= Hilda Spong 
Li6r dS Brenly c ecseccsea cue ete ore aiaie versatile tekeineiasiolerete icicle Frederick Kerr 
Sir) Reginald’ W helby vc. steers eerereretetnte ltereletelelaie iota teraa stelorer eve Lionel Pape 
Mord, Gray lest sisrcsca veaee Petey esitotemtetetenises erent: H. Reeves-Smith 
WNEOE ON, wus tescteusiateoietolorsveteiere sierersitiatstointeliotetnatorsiotete elena Edward Martin 
Dulce tof Wiaerine toms sce ceisler ertmaletinie stare cletere Herbert Marshall 
Wor died ey lesiiose she the cls eveneloielestaieies state levels leiotoieteterlcisic/ereis John Williams 
Blsze) Elilatiy-ccstatetese stele ite etelietal aeedeustoncusietore tetotoRor eis aleietera)e)okaia Edna Best 
iphones) JEhleha mas cnono.cn ootoune oDwionDy.a0 onue dnd oS Alfred Drayton 


Acts I, II and III.—At Lord Crayle’s. 
Staged by Frederick Lonsdale. 

Elsie Hilary, actress, is loved enthusiastically by the young 
Lord Teylesmore. His aristocratic family objects. Elsie defies 
them. They invite her to visit them, hoping the contact may dis- 
courage her. She agrees. In four weeks she is out of love with 
his lordship and more desperately in love than ever with his 
cousin, the Duke of Worrington. But the Duke, unfortunately, 
is honor bound to the wife of an invalid. In the end, when the 
invalid husband dies, Elsie sends the Duke to his first love and 
goes back on the stage. 


WHITE LILACS 
(136 performances) 


A romance with music in three acts based on the life of Frederic 
Chopin from the German original by Sigurd Johannsen. Book 
and lyrics by Harry B. Smith, music by Karl Hajos from Melo- 
dies by Frederic Chopin. Produced by Messrs. Shubert at the 
Shubert Theatre, New York, September 10, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 









Countess: DA gotlt.s,.\<cva crevojo oi oichoiessictorete eels oie cima Charlotte Woodruff 
iBrince tObelenskil. \./. a. «as clacisiietecisiel aoe erenetee ete site Frank Horn 
Delphine Otocka. cer vcteiecleroleiemtetelenetereleletekettelateletarerstetey- Grace Brinkley 
Cento CO IEK Rabe conbo05cosdcos0s sasecossreac Maurice Holland 
ME TG 1gT GUC ELELTLG <i yay ara, “oh stale eheenene tok otateienen hed aeiecersretsestecstene Ernest Lawford 
GiscomopeMlieyerbeerove ia. clenieristneuisrersineiclereeieiers Charles Croker-King 
IDR. So UMS BOR BOE 3 Ine O45 GSCDOC RES 6acccHe base De Wolf Hopper 
iki, CCog4e SEG oa tposoodecuuasocuadGosoccDocaods Odette Myrtil 
Predenicm GOP lt) acc oes. fais eieieleicletsisrateietorers aniaiererepeereineennces Guy Robertson 
Eatsellerinyacivieire s\e </svecteialerele'e nt shcte ais seietets ote elatiaivte) etcheveris Allan Rogers 
Balzacerpenrteteteysteielais/e io) ops) -tel!ci"- 1s! a)rlelels see veleisyelenee Franklin Van Horn 
Mile, Taglioni.. 01/00. snjeee cicce ee cnsscve vcs ccec cece Eva _ Mascagno 
Totuisotiieiers te ctbiclelelot's eles eipinisielneinisieies + o)n ciehe ....Melba Alter 
Franz Liszt........+2ssesseeeeeeseeeeeee Vernon Rudolph 
Gatheritie:erietel aster steteliole sie1sieleroly\clels wleiate'e ...Louise Beaudet 
Marquise De Mours..... Menaiere ters cowie tte Causes shane ..Phyllis Newkirk 
AJ Ua Kite) atajctelatetetelatervisvelstelerctel sieve ele «ie/avciceusteretetenetcrete eieinte ciclerslerete Juanita 
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Pata sada cers streeetate er arereleh ia kav ons arate el elvisomeietatens) Gravee Gieraner sole. conet tite Moree Paco 
Lato cineca everest Charlotte Woodruff, Melba Alter, Phyllis Newkirk 

Act I—The Fragonard Room in the Countess D’Agoult’s House, 
Paris. Act II.—The Gardens at George Sand’s Villa, on the Island 
Strona: Act III.—Chopin’s Studio in Paris. Time—France, 


Staged by J. J. Shubert and George Marion. 
George Sand meets Frederic Chopin at the Countess D’Agoult’s 
party. They are mutually attracted and go to live in Mme. 


Sand’s villa on the Island of Majorca. Soon their artistic tem- 


peraments clash, there is a separation and Chopin goes back to 
Paris. 


THE GREAT POWER 
(23 performances) 
A new drama in four acts by Myron C. Fagan. Produced by 
Myron C, Fagan at the Ritz Theatre, New York, September 11, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Marcaretaceer ey yl Wiiay sic ci sie siels.ce'ee 0 sce\e'e:5-ctere Helene Shipman 
EL aN id oeetctecetotaie ta alles oa iadarcieWer taka ptevatsictetcle:® ateis > « enessy state Eleanor Martin 
edge set HOLT Shs ois a\5 10 ioic.siaie siayr)s eieloleleipiorsveie ere!) G. Davidson Clark 
Senator Ghicio) WL AY ss oleiere o's cie-givi asic) scsrolere G10 (eecereatte John Anthony 
EAGLE OLLCGL . yaate mie, efeley pte isla/oiw \aleieial eves ’a\clePoisis' e's oisiehe bielsinie Nelan Jaap 
es SVN a taio'e cvetelotele mpl atevalous- Ore srs akene eras sisiaighal stieieceee).« Minna Gombell 

RAIA M EL Selsicin sete ote mise ticlailela clehavere nis 2 Yale's steers Alan Birmingham 
(CHES EO RAE AAO OOS Soa Sen Oly Oe aL a ae as OF eee oe Jack Leslie 
AIRE Bi S00) aoe sd DOROCSROOOnO DOl Gn OMOEA DOS T Walter F. Scott 
Seuatonncoanles) Davase ouice itt cuelerap.«terace: stele ieie-+ wisicle Walter Walker 
lah, logsntioden sos passed es e508 soo baadins John T. Doyle 
EME PAMOEE SG 02 5 shit sice senate nie ota eisieie ate aiars, aeieets Conway Wingfield 
District -Attosney Crane oo % «'sicisysvcidw's ouayele ooo ayia opera: Alfred Swenson 
AT RCAVEM MIC ade ss cs rier oiiie sole sitet «ee #.chaeveatec folahore James O’Brien 
Chatsman olsthe Committees. deisel cle © «elscsbercisie «2 Hirshell Mayall 
Other Members of Committee.............-..025- ; cca hae 
TR PNEIET. 3's Beige OA Oa COED ECR OMIOIRAICS Pi cee Oe mona 5G William Cort 
1. (EER CORI SES RIAD Ae Io One ADO .Omntac Lac Orie Myrtle Brown 


Acts I and IV.—Living Room in the Home of Senator (Dick) 
Wray, Washington, D. C. Acts II and III.—John Power’s Library, 
New York. 

Staged by Myron C. Fagan. 

John Power, a man of enormous wealth and ambition, crushes 
everything that threatens to thwart him until he crashes into 
Joan Wray. Joan’s brother is a Senator and when Power tries 
to hurt the Senator Joan retaliates by trapping Power’s son. 
Finally it turns out that young Power is an adopted son and that 
Joan is really Power’s own daughter. Follows a scene at the 
Judgment Seat with Power trying to answer for his crimes. 
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TRAPPED 
(15 performances) 


A melodrama in three acts by Samuel Shipman and Max Mar- 
cin. Produced by Max Marcin at the National Theatre, New 
York, September 11, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Vincents Lorrimoresiseciesniecsieiicieaetec isles ...William Ingersoll 
AV AMIES share hela sfeinterene shatetewe eyere Alf Helton 
ING Sec ganaenonodp 
Inspector Manning. 
Helen Lorrimore... 










ae .John Miltern 
...Janet McLeay 


Guthrie Daniels scr. acter oeie-ccletstsrereretier terevenesste) easter Edward Woods 
GEOr Ze Rais coer oii eles oracle tree (olsiotelrcia siciarcueraretersters etek Frank Collins 
TOW eicievslescistors a icin trsielelotlinve oe ovoid ahareletsigrewsisisleretole <isietene James T. Morey 
ING Te) areca fieten.o tins GURL Ame cia BaOaecn Santo SOpny Oey Calvin Thomas 
A Byes oh APA CORCIGIN OG OG SLD OM OULD Omeb Ome ot wiaiwrarcinwernee Natan Sack 
Ang elaian. crete <ieverstolteesshorepe te oe e¥elsrors tele sie s e%e Miclsters:ciaeieis Mary Robinson 
FLOUDY al nese cleveleroha inte ele, sdeva ce ae ost ess ouslate ielete Vecchia. Ralph madcocke 
JA aveeceuclrs  ptossreote ciered vis. cueieraversvomeieisiadereee ie eiskeceteleaeis George Larkin 
ALEKS irate wis Sloreis telsicttere od elas Seveis vie aigineareeics aes Felix Krembs 
Petes crahecans yore otersteteneto kolo ave fevers rele total ete a aceite, exe acta ecaveterane Clarence Risien 
GaN aaa eesreccte te tore te icrar sion reves ay eintcre cts taveeieravererseerete -.-.John T. Samson 
Bagtkce Bieta ta areiaysicteiaterecerenererd aieveiavevoleiatelslstcrsrsvererae eels renter Harvey Helm 
Gy OC iatca ts eke Ge fans'la io wioeiorosrevavelaiele evelvialenasaretane erate eke rater enn Louis Rosner 


Act I.—The Home of Vincent Lorrimore, New York City. Acts 
II and IIiI.—Scene 1—Sitting Room of an Old Fashioned Country 
Mansion in Westchester. 2—An Old Wharf. 

Staged by Max Marcin. 

Vincent Lorrimore, banker, is warned that his daughter is 
likely to be kidnaped. He calls the police, and a plan of cam- 
paign is outlined. That night Guthrie Daniels, a messenger 
from father’s bank, offers to take Helen to a wedding rehearsal. 
The two are kidnaped by Sicilians. Helen is threatened with 
crimes considerably worse than death, Guthrie maneuvers to save 
her by pretending to join the gang and finally succeeds. 


NIGHT HOSTESS 
(117 performances) 
A dramatic comedy in three acts by Philip Dunning. Produced 
by John Golden at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 12, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Dish crsyetcioiekeotkeceislateisisialai= violets eheleio/s.< srsccccccceecee-+-Porter Hall 
Ben ePischetenrcrim cet scent ses tc cere +eeee-Maurice Freeman 
Blenniessy sivietententan's ststevelesieisis cste-a cds sneaked ¢oiteen «Francis O’Reiley 


Brank” Wiandellivrcs cfs cierels cress. bitieec orotate .-.-Harold Woolf 
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MOG Mera aieyere Croic’catalel ol svereiel Gerster ste oldies aie afele grarsvorelcvetaricte Henry Lawrence 
WAG F BNE es yas Neel vetel cto areca sah charted oy afolethatals iets chatepoveteutens Ruth Lyons 
ELSE ria rie etic ete CR ee ee hie nls. vie aioe 0's Wiss New le e eles John L. Kearney 
EVOE cetera ene eal Tete a eet a eave (aa Pals hve o) Savoie orarnle 88 ratete'' orl Lilian Lyndon 
ART Gcae eerteteyele ie) clare efotcal erate tae lao Siero e's airs “es allen Tore !G 67" "aie viene TOs Jane Allyn 
ersten CHC a eye reiceeke levers clay etal wl elcaraliehea) oi 8 bie! elgialetotaloteleratete’s J. S. Boatsman 
SOC Tina egies LEED ac tetcle sla elate otal ove cl cleiet al cle. ofehel otalstelel olstehal’< Chester DeWhirst 
ME Rircae EU ermine srekerarecieus areluisis ial sisi alevesavereieperel slciauetecawe: 3 Averell Harris 
Gynt Came tetera wiccckie nic ttess oles melee lon eh eats eiNile ele See Graham Velsey 
MEI. oS copono0 U0 SOON DES OOS ODGSBOaDnoac cae aicke aod Gail DeHart 
TEEPE 8.6 OOK EL SOM DOO MO OOO Ee OIC ee Cin eae Louise Kirtland 
Maes Gon Way ates serene a cists + sos cleat cis ate aie she's erieisiealtie Norman Foster 
Tretra OE Ay SS eietetate sinte isle asc ene oho ace Seas. qe oroke Shanes ate, oraliclans Charles Laite 
Midisierasi* saws e stele a> = Nicholas Nardullo, Carl Alps, Larry Roland, 


Norman Levene, Ned Norton 
Other Hostesses....Peggy Vaughn, Doris Podmore, Barbara Willison, 
Helen Henderson, Helen McKay, Katherine Burns, Janet Spitzer 
Jeff Gaines 
; Philip Frank 
: Toh ae Cox 
ohn Humphrey 
Other ASTER ants .cij<ctsawish alec mace ses. ole Ear { George Wright, Jr. 
Winners and Losers....Michael Mack, James G. Morton, Bjorn M. 
Koefoed, Burleigh Morton, Jacob Frank, George Nolan, Jane Dix, 
Harry L. Beck, May Rice, Beth Gear, Elsie Hyde 
Boodlams:..- 2... 2 Richard Terry, Ellsworth Jones, John LeFevre 
Acts I, II and III.—The Lounge Room of the “Little Casino,” 
an Exclusive Gambling Establishment in New York City. 
Staged by Winchell Smith. 


Buddy Miles, hostess of the “Little Casino” night club, is de- 
sired by Chris Miller the manager. Before he can have Buddy, 
however, Chris feels he must get rid of Julia, his other girl. He 
chokes Julia and hides her body in a trunk. He is trying to 
ship the trunk to Chicago when Rags Conway, Buddy’s better 
sweetheart, helps the police uncover the crime. 


FSEOU Piers asta stooge cces in’ eyesdie's'e)s 6186's’ +/e,0 ss ole, Sieiciw elere cece 


LUCKEE GIRL 
(81 performances) 


A musical comedy in prologue and three acts adapted by 
Gertrude Purcell from the French “Un Bon Garcon”; music by 
Maurice Yvain and Maurie Rubens, lyrics by Max Lief and 
Nathaniel Lief. Produced by Messrs. Shubert at the Casino, 
New York, September 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


SANE SCO eerie tetas aca evalinlasasisor ais a diets <ie\and'e sin'io.6 345 «Ao elele's6j0.03s Irene Dunne 
ME MEULE od ale am oir =" <iswivloleie oeeleieicts Siw hd Syeleletoloidiviels.e1 #'sieie'e ».*'+ Flo Perry 
VERSA Pets uit ick cisieaw se sue bev ale’ é weiokoup ys oysy's Bialbyase pers simveteip' <lese. ....-Clifford Smith 
NOUCISTIMDIOUITAVETEC. cc cnc coc eae meee ce ae ce entra Irving Fisher 
SUELO oi 7 aD OL AIOOOFOIOL ICL COS ONEREES Choa SCROIEE CI AP ROR TOR Lou Powers 
USA teratce alae, 3 oi ov ess ws 'o, shahaetare: eiahdvensiy: vias6 Gaalsve:ei eves Gertrude McGushion 
eg Totes ces toiaie ote tts oie ers n ate ote are en ole are Dorothy McGushion 
CLAS SE Ge RIO OL OTOP On Ne OTL a ERT Rene rae Dorothy Barber 


SAVES Soe Ie cco a et eet bcc bes sos eae Frank Lalor 
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Hercules? «oissveniclese.sisieisis esis octicrstenere ote eletovejeieteteieioiemcsteuslotone Billy House 


Carmi] eevee tevcies crave eceyesstecel wououeloneietelp eroteintetetereieletereloiwisoKalave Doris Vinton 
Mime?» Pallouxcicé:s «sis. cye noe viv ereetotovlelelisieieief sislis s\eloie Josephine Drake 
GAM acals elecereticcts’loavarels orators oe ole iieneirotneteier Terao Oa Te EnaeL Clifford Smith 

Paul, Pechard)s ciscics cieisis viele elie were eistoraiaie ie eleisieiel sits ie efote tse Harry Puck 

Mim er P Orta veers crsie’e olorelelerenelel-tensinielaistoietensioieleieieretecaiolc Loraine Weimar 

DeGravere i cisiere oiclelcleceiossseciers lost sloielekeleveletersiiets clelere +iegerer Harold Vizard 
Andy Hamilton 

Four) Diplomats: ocicle ceicios)eio*ols'<ielors elacleteleleierete Johnny Ferrara 
Lenny Nelson 
Hal Saliers 


Prologue—Rue Pigalle, Montmartre, Outside Coco’s, Paris. Act 
1.—Private Room at Coco’s. Act II.—Drawing Room in Mme. 
Falloux’s House in the Provinces. Act III.—Garden Outside Mme. 
Falloux’s. 

Staged by Lew Morton and Harry Puck. 


Arlette, loving Lucien in Paris, discovers that he is bound to 
marry another girl in his old home town. When Lucien leaves 
Paris Arlette commandeers a comic waiter to act as her chaperon 
and follows her love to the provinces. There she manages, after 
a song or two, to have things pretty much her own way. 


THIS THING CALLED LOVE 
(136 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Edwin Burke. Produced by Patter- 
son McNutt at the Elliott Theatre, New York, September 17, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Harry, Bertrand: .sss.s online aioe relotoreis)sisversielelerersvalers Malcolm Duncan 
Blorénces Bertrand’. crc atrctteltrertllevelel rer teeicireret tare eiier Juliette Day 
Ann GMarvin' mvicracte ces: mceiteteteteiisiene sisit ere.crertelsisric eles Violet Heming 
Dumary...... dais jolene eigte ss eis’ elapstalara incelale reas) clot eas fore lalntave rotate J. H. Brewer 
Dolly v Garrett cic cice.siole orem cee eieieercoeiee eres Ruth Garland 
Fred. Garrett <\. crcs-scieniersysvelere stinks roe cei eee Bruce Elmore 
ices Collismss, ...\5-aye:e fone ouesee eyoteteliors ove cel tre ceelevenete recone eheleteeare Minor Watson 
Missm Alva raZziniere oimicle aslo Acheletetsletoite aeistrictuiyeleteli erste Enid Romany 
Normie De Wit Henry Whittemore 
Maries seis cissie's esiece elepeiels « nieretciaieis else aiae aiciotitar ctelaioe Josephine Lewis 





Acts I, If and III—The Apartment of the Bertrands in the East 
Sixties, New York City. 
Staged by Howard Lindsay. 

Harry and Florence Bertrand, five years married, quarrel bit- 
terly and agree to separate. Ann Marvin, Florence’s sister, 
hearing and seeing the quarrel, determines never to marry. When 
Tice Collins proposes and admits that what he most wants is a 
home Ann suggests that she might marry him but serve him only 
as his housekeeper. There is no reason she can see why a home 
organization cannot be perfect as long as love is kept out of it. 
In three weeks Tice and Ann are desperately in love and ready 
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to break their housekeeping arrangement. ‘Three weeks later 
they are quarreling and unhappy. The conclusion being that 
sex love is human but untrustworthy. 


CROSS MY HEART 
(64 performances) 


A musical comedy, in two acts. Lyrics by Joseph McCarthy, 
music by Harry Tierney, book by Daniel Kusell. Produced by 
Sammy Lee at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, September 
17, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Charles Grahana ters. scieicitessits ores levies cine store wlavcralere sess Bobby Watson 
Mrs. T. Montgomery Gobble. -Lulu McConnell 








Pusiegtaob lesen crercine/ fers iercisrel catetoie etereree swalapertt shovels Doris Eaton 
SHibe AHETED= Sosa capogadbucconede 6 pOOCOUROn son. HoOn Mary Lawlor 

(By courtesy of Charles B. Dillingham) 
PhemManarasjanwot: Mah-Eracrsscicterdsisicreleicleie elevove sieeve axers Eddie Conrad 
Westra, RP EGISs doen Jao peO seen Obs COBaOO CoD One Omenenas Harry Evans 
ivieiesge! Gictekh San Ata Ooh ews On mae OCEREaS GOGO Clarence Nordstrom 
PRawinry PAtZSerald srstercoistele oisiere cists leuctakels o sucteneter sxarece cols Franklyn Ardell 
BME ca rie@ceen tetas iets vole ieinieie ola'elel via, e/p ois) sui srcie sie,s Sreuele.s cares auenaie Arvil Avery 
IBeatricemy citue NESS ave sisrelenccsioreiere essisie lesolelslolet s-sleceiere ehelere Amy Atkinson 
rere LEO Tis ereier ats iain ac ales ie-aleieiaceisicseierascete-o/orstoverersisios Edith Martin 
ISETSHIGCE EC tar rel tetsldiricisicintcts risleloiete efelerelare eleisichereieteterdiarsle cians Martin LeRoy 
INTO, AA Gon PE DDS OO OUI. Or Op OOCUAn EEO nore ocieas Dorothy Bow 
Mpectaity sy DancerSen.s sicis es sicisielacs ee ele's 1s c' ers Bob Gilbert, Arvil Avery 


Rialto Trio— 
Charles Peters, Ramon Rameau, Martin LeRoy, Edgar Fairchild 
and Ralph Rainger and Their Brunswick Recording Orchestra 
The Ten Little Tappers—Geneva Duker, Topsy Humphrey, Cora 
Stephens, Ann Brown, Bobbe Campbell, Anna Rex, Frances 
Stone, Dorothy Patterson, Dorothy Bow, Joey Benton 
Acts I and II.—At Mrs. T. Montgomery Gobble’s Home, and in 
the Slave Ship Cafe, Greenwich village. 
Staged by Sammy Lee. 

Because Mrs. Gobble wants to marry her daughter Elsie to a 
title Elsie’s sweetheart, Charlie Graham, decides to find one for 
her. He hires a comic Maharajah who helps make Mrs. Gobble 
ridiculous, and this leads to an agreement that Elsie and Charlie 


may as well get married. 


THE BIG FIGHT 
(31 performances) 
A drama of New York life by Milton Herbert Gropper and 


Max Marcin. Produced by Sam H. Harris and Albert Lewis 
at the Majestic Theatre, New York, September 18, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Steve Learn: BET APMOONOS COD be ODO GtO OC aa05 Jack Roseleigh 
eatin A eee Ricciardi 
Nick. ...Lewis Shuman 
ROSS sen os ae Jefferson Hall 




































Reinhart... -Henry Phillipi 
Dr. Driggs. ..Harry Stubbs 
Winnie...... ..Edna_ Bennett 
Balloon Man. Dave Weinstein 

lim. .. Victor Kilian 
Happy .-J..W. Jackson 

im.. ...Jean Sidney 
Shirley .-Estelle Taylor 
Phils. es .Harry Mitchell 
Henrya../.4 ....George Cole 
Pinkie Frye... ..Owen Martin 
MFC OP LE a 6 hays He aleis a oe -Carl De Mel 


Chuck Pa Sloan Arthur R, Vinton 
Billie Moore. ..- Billie McManus 
Tester iimurctereve ...Roy Hargrave 
DHL: TOY Ciscoe sretsrers eis eial cis (enerevsie siste’s ejeieiee eiscsjs: ecsasrshaarsye Eddie Mann 
Lefty Wilson -Gordon Conover 
Whitey sdcewise, Stora: 0 a eieton scsi seinisis usr ciotee aisle Ghat eoiciote eters Leo Pardello 
(Ralpliaswe cote ccitee atest cee ee .. Shirley Wynne 
Jack Dillon, known as The Tiger ..Jack Dempsey 
Seow ball sec cccies be worries suele ...Henry Clark 
Lieutenant Rooney, AN SRO Ez. J. Le Saint 
Battling Baker.. ..-Ralph Smith 
Rad metus: orice Frank Callahan 
JOE Tarek ge ema etic Pinte totks SEO eG Gorton cinco ciara Bis Dan Kelly 
i ..Alan Allyn 
-Jerry Luvadis 


Jerry the Greek.... : 
..“Italian Jack” Herman 


Battler’s Second... 


Battler’s= Secon dss. siete ene he die tionteeee ne Anthony McCauliffe 
Messen ser Boy’ tantric stincicee oat oeine Victor Kilian, Jr. 
MLGSSEM ELD OY cote tts aie ee ie cikuece CeO Soa AIO on eres Neil Malloy 
Officer” Kelly 22 44.55.. Sie Sioa audvetateresece oPaielince tovclsterebaratenenete John Kelly 
IRETEree nets cniceaietnee ion. ..Joe Bernstein 
WARN OURCEE sy cmeeivec see Oe Stee ee iso ee ee ...Joe Humphreys 


RAC PANN OUNCE ste eeae ac ae cis ote ste sete eres ele ocie aie Norman Pearce 
Acts I, II and III.—In a Barber Shop, at Chuck Sloan’s, and in 
Madison Square Garden. 
Staged by David Belasco. 

Both Tiger Dillon, the heavyweight champion, and Steve 
Logan, his manager, are in love with Shirley the manicurist. 
Steve tries to doublecross the Tiger, first by lying to Shirley and 
later by conspiring with Chuck Sloan, the big gambler, to force 
Shirley to put powders in the Tiger’s drinking water. The Tiger 
remains true to his old alma mater, however, and knocks his 
opponent’s block practically off the night of the big fight. 


* THE NEW MOON 
(309 performances) 


A romantic musical comedy in two acts by Oscar Hammer- 
stein, 2nd, Frank Mandel and Laurence Schwab, music by Sig- 
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mund Romberg. Produced by Laurence Schwab and Frank 
Mandel at the Imperial Theatre, New York, September 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


ORiaa Ls ese ee recuse ssi als, spsicerey et opzysnayeyssete, sa 8iain sven sicveise Marie Callahan 
IND Fas Fett MNS CACTI OL wlensdereie ic: 270.0 joie ayaleuares, aie taie «is a/eiree, 3p3,00 TREE Pacie Ripple 
Kaptainmauls Ditvalt Ne isis's sss ele sisscaksist ect e® oe Edward Nell, Jr. 
NacomicRRtauGo en. oc asics ses sackaascaepes cuaagenee Max Figman 
MRODELECH Heeiaore oiela 5 oo oie Ces nies: oigears Sibiasgioenes Se oe aes Robert Halliday 
PA ceetr ded OE PRED tess sae Pois).< ia ve lols, 05 04s aye ts esa eas caisvale vo as yebe UTS Boks Gus Shy 
RATES 53406 Sg 3 go Ce Cee rere ee meee Lyle Evans 
MACROS re terrseeln sac opns oy cba ey sishore: ieleysi's a Sarat sy paceperty sperapare. chat Earle Mitchell 
peak Laman Me Rees foes sis pix isi gis ie (o\oisve.cvcle \eiaise © sles veteus Evelyn Herbert 
PranrievoteOrs thes La VEL 4.515.565 ce e.s\a/ a oie s slele sre. evee <avals Daniel Barnes 
BOOTIE yee ais o Soiccas cine dis wos Gbibw Se dewe eeu oe easeeu Olga Aibani 
LGN SSPE La 2 RS ie SR RP Sg Herman Belmonte 
WARE emtnccte  steretete hia, ale spo. ais) eesiei a o142s, 008) <apeiera ciel srs xsteloie Edith Sheldon 
LP OSS. 8 eA SINTRA Sr ERCU CC aren tence ae a William O’Neal 
Acide CMomtbaster cin naps is nin mew eis ass avon ge oe eve Esther Howard 
TOSS VS oS 4 sno SBS COO Soret pert Sac e ee ee rere Thomas Dale 
aotaise Deseanle carsales aecisie sores aces + Sle semis care bie fs apse Lester Dorr 
PRES DIAN GEES Hee stots < Sats oa creistal o Miaeious olla alates Rosita and Ramon 
PENG NESICIATIB «ete /a\ sf eisiee ocrsuelsre-siesoiercisietensioss Hernandez Brothers Trio 


Act I.—Grand Salon of Monsieur Beaunoir’s Mansion Near New 
Orleans, and at the Chez Creole. Act I].—Scene 1—The Deck of 
“The New Moon” and on an island. 

Musical numbers staged by Bobby Connelly. 

Robert, bondman to Monsieur Beaunoir in New Orleans in 
1788, is in love with Marianne Beaunoir. Robert is also a noble- 
man in his own right, but cannot tell because the police of Paris 
are looking everywhere for him. When the police find Robert 
they start back to Paris with him. Marianne is on the same 
boat. There is a mutiny, the bondmen come into power, every- 
body goes ashore and gets married and a new republic is founded. 
But Marianne, her pride hurt, at first refuses to marry Robert. 
It takes him the rest of the evening to convince her. 


ELMER THE GREAT 
(40 performances) 
An American comedy in three acts by Ring Lardner. Pro- 
duced by George M. Cohan at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, 
September 24, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PCRS oer cn wiiieis aiseipais.nae Saisie see ciae sine Walter Huston 
PR EIKA GE DEL bild oi sss eissiey asipeia sro pease ease Lida MacMillan 
PEE oo oslo ae wore eepulncpe edad aera owe KE Thomas V. Gillen 
TNS MMOLE oI 51.5. seie vie elegmieie eve aie eosin aes Boob 8s 80-0 Nan Sunderland 
ECE On 96 t5 210 0 RRA ICIIOISS Teri IIH. TOIT Oe Te nee Kate Morgan 
eam s (AN cTAUMEIE ToN 5 os cy 6s paes o16CLaINY opel ats a ate) 2. 6)9,'0, 0; se, ©! 4,.6;'sj3:.0, 0019 Edith Luckett 
rere CEST ee ein ee ee Slow aise oie o's 6 ayers Mark Sullivan 


“Hert UIP £ 5 Aerio po DODO On Tet OE COE Oe Tom Blake 
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Evelyn: Corey ptatereiesvacewe vetsrs tol eloh ore aleiah haters siarerevapereve Katharine Francis 
Some of the Regulars of a N. Y. Baseball Club: 
Dave SW allter s:.152% :«ccrs js. s ote clove slssoieteters elere sioieind sates Harold Healy 
Gabby. Stitt’, i oic/cvsvecerssene oteus sanovereliavecevelaleretetolzieretess Rodney Hildebrand 
KierGrahant i cesses cco memories iereinemie ctecioreiern Barney Thronton 
Kid VCrowley.2 ssisice:sinis cin suet oi wieleleteietetaletatelsiele\s sleleiete ere Gordon Hicks 
Grouch Stevens's sis--1-cleisvercieterlatcinielerciereterciotetercnaieloreieieret= George Sawyer 
Bore Bot ha mr viere 6 wis sie leres rw tools tate lobe tebe oioks ielteforaietere recs levers Bill Bender 
Johnny® ADbOEt« sic ctetevexsversite ore eteloleretemtareterstovetate ete dere les Henry Shelvey 
INiosey? IN Oona Fe s:5:3:00.0) 4 tioes, suslersleye tare eialerorere a cicser eke lelete ersten Dan Carey 
Odd: OldSs 3 eis cciescs ois vas octeesicele sre pies s tislciel eee Charles Johnson 
Slat wS tout Wicinieaicve: storeielet notcwsiete ocetoretneis neler stoneiersvensretonniat Jack Williams 
High Hip. Healy wie eccies sisters ossrerercleterstelerots & ereforioteleisic sieve te Jack Clifford 
Painicy PDoyle'sisic.ste eres ov terse eis lols ele ote lnstovetemicle einer baste Ted Newton 
Gy SA Wen caus ys vesatereneietorerss erelotelions eestaverstelalvisteieisavorers Fred de Cordova 
Ed “Murphys os disiesiete avis estes 6 ele welnevantenceimenc Edgar Eastman 
Joes Mulleiiasara: ste.cncvtcrereye arctoretolorctelnic creel ontee ee iorere siete Everett Surratt 
OSCE Neseh Pisiw loco ecataneleceo-'s. ew: etteateraler sine leuk leone tere) Sieie- eceuel ous D. J. Hamilton 
Mir Gray son incurs sila sisiseiaele conti eisecere sieleiierstelerercioiers John Pierson 
Wim eclalibrblnQmr a ger Oo TO MnO OOD CUES he anddo Aone Arthur Finnegan 
Chick VHarrigt te tsye.cicars aavsicicicielele ckoveesraernre cllelorisroveravarere Edwin Walter 
Moar thas circ iie to ietle oie oes "sudtaierete,.oeteretorsvatsteelelelicis eieieleretere Mary Lohman 


Act I.—The Kane Homestead at Gentryville, Indiana. Act II.— 
A Room in a Hotel—Training Quarters—Fort Gregg, Florida. Act 
III.—The Club House in St. Louis and back in Indiana. 

Staged by Sam Forrest. 

Elmer Kane, solid bone above the ears but the best pitcher 
in the Three-I league, refuses to leave Gentryville, Ind., because 
secretly he is in love with Nellie Poole, who owns the grocery 
for which he drives the delivery wagon. Not even an offer from 
the New York Giants can tempt him. Guessing his secret, Nellie 
fires Elmer. Then Elmer goes to New York, muddles through 
a wonderful season, wins most of his games, takes to gambling, 
retains little besides his shirt and is tempted to throw a deciding 
game to get himself out of a mess. A way is found for him to 
come through clean and take Nellie home. 


JARNEGAN 


(136 performances) 
A play in three acts by Charles Beahan and Garrett Fort, based 
on Jim Tully’s novel. Produced by Charles K. Gordon and 


Paul Streger at the Longacre Theatre, New York, September 24, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 





JACM ALNEPAN crevsiereccle cele erotorelorecsre acs Mia lersiaselorslete ....-Richard Bennett 
Bidwatd MBekNALd occ loss ais/eietniels oie cvsveitie ve eceloreieierieion Robert Cain 
INathanteleed manic. .carsi./< ac» sisiela eleiselelels ciciels isla ote Hooper L. Atchley 
TERE? (CEbeo ls oo didaan SoUCUO CODED OSC OOONONOO Goddo soc Joan Bennett 
Pauline* Glance ccs. esis tie 8s oe otis's ss se ss oe ROR OS Wynne Gibson 
PA lICg ME Onemin vetsicte class are one scons oie alas oes cte erelcveciaeeneene Ruthelma Stevens 
Dorothy ® Chester). s\2jelsloi+leieiele's s/o sis /e/nicle velelete fiers Margaret Mower 
Pament yg E allonicreasterrcl-reretale oles) elcle sive eleie oe tial eaten eet James H. Bell 


Jacob Usaacs eateetstsetatateisielole’s «a7 sic orsloteterevererente ote James R. Waters 
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Patsy rad yicwriislateloierarerereclerets) siahcicreieleleistevale elcraicletstelers Henry O'Neill 
RV elisracirevepe ope ictc = mrcterste afar cNoterslatorercieTeracelatevadesatateloloraps ous soiehetslohe Beatrice Kay 
Ghrerr yom lit rc al eres etareiovare. a0) 6c 'a aves ia oyarsiwlereieie/elsrelsrecsieteqesers Edith Arnold 
Sallysrrmicciteraicterovoseie. esi tual ciers| sicvere o sigveia sul eteie dieters, sierevers Dennie Moore 
IMst-G HG OS SIMA Tara cet ones teyets acacia. 4 isl suet of leveveraebetere sie vin tots Mabel Allyn 
MTT bars cnatetrar = eet srsat stoke .oh oh<1s1 6. a1 sie e1,ay-erelstaivi eve foray el elsueie. sisi svete Jack Klendon 
INU tans erepeme teat eats alert ae Taka erra maies-o/S: cle eietolevaltiovaiere erenereve/erere\(ars Angela Raigh 
Wie Ocean ceed era er ct otect ohio: ots ho or ss-<1.5, oi sh Srv eseiere:@ues'el os or Shor everenerere o%e Walter Plinge 
IMP are crettevciate sie isc als. s cva1cve:scase%e'e-0-0 Bisiersle/slelsieleieiefevssharetats Betty Jordan 
A BENS h05.8 ce o.cco CID Le COO AIC OO DIO Cae eT Lillian Gibson 


Guests at Leedman’s Party—Mindelle. D’ Or, Betty James, Polly Pey- 
ton, Renee Shepard, Claudia Delys, Eleanor Cabot, Peggy Blair, 
Velma Forrest, Lucy Dietz, Louise Dear, Helen Nafe, Dorothy 
Young, Violet Gray, Marian Martin, Elmer Barlab, S. K. Benyon, 
Moss Fleisig, Guido Alexander, Samuel Levine, Frederick Rudin, 
Maynard Holmes, Lionel Stander, Ralph Willard, Robert B. Nel- 
son, Eddie Court, Harry Schaefer, Frank Ross, Tack Reiger 
Act I.—Outer Office of the Pioneer Studio, Hollywood. Act II.— 

Jarnegan’s Office at the Metropolis Studio, Act III.—Leedman’s 


ome. 
Staged by Richard Bennett. 


Jack Jarnegan, one of the rougher but better directors of pic- 
tures in the Hollywood studios, casually takes under his pro- 
tection a young girl named Daisy Carol, come to make her for- 
tune on the screen. Daisy is seduced by Edward Bernard, a rival 
director, and the night she dies from the effects of an illegal 
operation Jarnegan gets drunk, invades a Hollywood party and 
violently proclaims his disgust of the game. 


THE WAR SONG 
(80 performances) 
An American play in three acts by The Spewacks and George 
Jessel. Produced by Albert Lewis and Sam H. Harris at the 
National Theatre, New York, September 24, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 





[Nis OMICS CETN AT tenS Mapel Ag ano aval ciete icthad araisia a slsus east telay ovens Clara Langsner 
DOG IAl a NNIOL CED airiglcine nisisiaio’o pivie:siciciciaisie sie s:6\ oeeeeeses Eda Heinemann 
IE AMTIVERROSED Sayre tea oie oer bias aetna 8 ee cee ole gccue msavargiclenele Shirley Booth 
SM WAUNSOM soa neta ciea « araideieted aiclsieie 5/999 telloie) sieienthe/o.ele Raymond Guion 
Saliva VE ONS meaietotaa i olsts vis ateipi se sieie,stoisipis sle'e. ave. sie ipteleuscalelelsvesers ..-Lola Lane 
PIG ema me VW ARISE ocrgic cia foie: siaiersieto:e'<. oja:0\ 038. syojopstevel ans syeye-eyersieisievs Paul Ker 
PE AGIOS IR OSE Larrea et chats rel ciaveieiete ate yelave ss s\eiosals 0 bileue/dipieleceusy sie.e George Jessel 
Boye picts Spee ete siate cone tie seierere' © eveusNevein's s\alarelels:aienetejaleeye Edward Leiter 
PD co ebay tath cea eta ctes ore helo ve die ova lato) bua evousl'e’ eels) pi cidlierdtasana @ueus ietlere Ted Athey 
AS iyalian MOM CeCe lai el fais \stc isis 1a'5'o (o\s;013 0) 4,200) a(avaie lalate ce ees Frank Spelvin 
AND IE APES Bigeye Pate COR UCIOITO CRC S ECR ONCE ..Charles Peters 
Priv. James Perkins. .. William Gargan 
Priv. Harris WV aniter a meee. iim loca cits te Geenteh. 2 Joseph Latham 
First Sergeant Michael Gilhooley..........ecsseeees Clyde Franklyn 
WaptaiAe CONGO roles sole cleteletsisleisis cir slsisiaiece 41s aleldielstels «os Charles Wilson 
Pes MeEL ig em DOtN AT «2!s¥ereiotele fais ats) 0) «nei ecersieias.esdioveva'e Peter K. Hawley 
Miami mot the V. MorG, Avg... ce) .scre ee ess scies Edwin Jerome 
PSD OLAIMECHITTIZG ale o sieyelerstmeitatcie ee aelalsvalareeie(e oe «0.00.82 Paul O’Brien 
raya DICKONODOMS..c:./sisiaiaielsiaer mee ie.c-nip «¢.t.0'e.0 in 04 0.0.6 H. C. Warren 


riven etd Ye HOLET s ciae o cle lovele sfettrainre s BOSC UCODOODOON OOF T. F. Benson 
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Mrs, Jamese Perkins .\c- siete ssielsielolseieieieiererere aia oleate Patricia Kenny 
German! Opetatorsaisicsie 30s bir ecelseisminetsalss sec Lieut. Paul Schultz 
Wont Ber getters cc cia elc ele slelelcielsievenisieiseideteleraia Major S. Albon Rumann 
Brin keer lolita ets cvs oro ccousterers oper cots choven susotrdocnscars Capt. Herman Lehmann 
Mason Vion SlOr iissarcisicieleslelsielesieleleraie chersiernetisrens = Col. Edmund Loewe 
Gernrart ‘S erg Ganit.|<isyersoscy0lsroirisisrelaieietets enere oxeleveisieseioye Lieut. Hans Golle 
arses Gee tinaten G tal saisiets ehaietselelerseiesiebinie es eleis ake Harry Von Zynda 
Second ‘German . Guards. saiecrassle alereleielsisicleiajercie(ave.e «»---Carl Worms 
2Phind) German, Guatd e cs eaecia osle schclatalareetaln aaiiccaist slareteeeea Harry Bass 


Act I.—Home of the Rosens, New York. Act IJ.—Orderly Room, 
Camp Upton. Act JJI.—Back of the Lines in France. 
Staged by Albert Lewis. 

Eddie Rosen, a talented song plugger and the support of his 
mother, widowed by the Spanish-American war, is drafted in the 
Great War and grows increasingly rebellious as the trouble goes 
on in France. Few of the breaks are his and he is a terrible 
soldier. He loses his girl, his sister gets into trouble, he follows 
her seducer into the German lines and is taken prisoner the day 
he hears of his mother’s death. 


ADVENTURE 
(23 performances) 


A new play in three acts by John Willard. Produced by Ber- 
nard Steele, Inc., at the Republic Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


RE tyre, crawler ee Nec a ca tks ous tmcre levetarare as aude Skee as Ruth Hunter 
Eo 91) ICDC SS OE Te AORTA SASS mee eA HS Richard Bengal 
Chere oc Das = IMS ae cla Risen Ne ies is, Palace beara appa Harold Kennedy 
Colonel Stetsonicc::cpiccle rd tans csion Ce oeiasie olueitine eels Joseph Eggenton 
Michael. O Shanes aexche tothe wei daeietatereiicloicte ae-oiae ta erate John B. Litel 
Jar @ MIME L Wate ccnevyia alaielo staue-cratcrarers mote teleiaie eycnetelataroleretsnetete Helen Mayon 
Doloreswblamip toner etecteleletsteicoteteretotstelels oleate late cieieteleteiele Roberta Arnold 
NSO GISE” Gop goodncquonbaaodpconrsdoosqunsadccccaccars Clyde Dilson 
Mir st EL ORCEL csrciies lavaltiatevcrertte eyets atest chet ibarstreraee J. Gordon Kelly 
PATO aac.cie te 8.3 chee ee ROE ee cee ey eas on rOee Rollo Lloyd 
Second) Herder’. <.. <3 obt/siss Nissen cists elves sini saierolaiels rtete Ernie Teele 
SAN Vell eB VANS As se ccie serene Hee more nee e eeiette Harry D. Southard 
DLE VE LTLAMES ffais oo clewng Sa cicicrecioicloe ie ciceree o nieiel heel nete ee Leo Kennedy 
Wedattamptons;...2 sasisesince ceeieee eee niente William Ingersoll 


Act I.—Lobby of a Small Family Hotel, Uptown, New York City. 
Act II.—The Grand Hotel, Bitter Creek, Wyoming. Act ITI.—Sitting 
Room in the Hampton Ranch House. 

Staged by Bernard Steele and Rollo Lloyd. 

Michael O’Shane, soldier of fortune after the war, meeting 
Dolores Hampton under romantic circumstances in New York, 
follows her to her father’s ranch in the west and accepts a job 
fighting her father’s cattlemen to protect the grazing range for 
the sheep interests. Bad Man Angel Evans tries to get him, 
but Michael shoots first and Dolores keeps her man. 
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CHEE-CHEE 
(31 performances) 
A musical narrative in two acts by Fields, Rodgers and Hart. 
Produced by Lew Fields at the Lew Fields’ (Mansfield) Theatre, 
New York, September 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Jet UEC NS 6 ot U UIUC BROMO OOOO ic AEE Ieora is Ralph Glover 
ENR EVERe Loetreeiate ta calc fars\icevale laters’ ichovetotel ov «io hare Merci vote vat fave ane ead wes? Alan Lowe 
ESSIEN AG ACE x ta ai cfictohielot chien eral oho) vrasehelek es @Facererere ereieleieie's Stark Patterson 
Eee NWS eters esto) lasialloere Relea Wore vous Batu ns eb ow ida) vce sw codes aaa Betty Starbuck 
Reape Le hare T Toc uaNolchiater evened apenena rate, susnsasssrscy ebavans¥e car's George Hassell 
Miss Smile of a Rose at the Dawning of Spring...... Dorothy Roye 
Eee EHOW ee Cen soth ska EN EN SRSRAO MAME RS seals William Williams 
GEES Nees SMO OCIS OSSD SOO ICE ITO Ea eae oe Helen Ford 
NASM Yer cara elerere Chetire fanie 5 setiete Die ota lerasks: ole ota Serer desvovaterarslanen George Ali 
A Very Narrow-Minded Owl... ..ccce. csc dcsscece William Griffith 
1 EYES NS son JONG OO CORE OCSS GEE neeG InaD Hae GOn OS maa aaT Philip Loeb 
Hen Dartar iC Hiek sieve s/clciecizie's\s: vis slo.aerete;oisteie Seramutiets George Houston 
Reader! OFF Khong hoses’. yous as oiste hs =:5)s1se less mae she Marshall Bradford 
Radwaneevand Meucity:. a ciciielse ceicic Nels wala rs teicrere. ave William Griffith 
Protundity sand) Meditation... o<.s.0scwes as cescicessieesiete Philip Loeb 
HAGI y P EAD ETO, Wale e Uo eiaheteloteris wit avatwlavalehactitict cl aisle Hierettoke Ralph Glover 
Damcimep hd Ol S asc shoth see sin rayskeb wie elo 0 eouniare Masa Sanami, Violetta Aoki 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Corridor in the Palace of the Holy Emperor. 
2—The Road to the Future. 3—A Wayside Tavern. Act II.—Scene 
1—A Forest. 2—Visiting Day at the Monastery of Celestial Clouds. 
3—The Gallery of Torments. 4—The Palace. 

Staged by Alexander Leftwich and Jack Haskell. 

Li-Pi Siao, grand eunuch at the court of the Holy Emperor, is’ 
eager that his son, Li-Pi Tchou, should succeed him as chief guard 
of the harem. Both the boy and his bride object. Being banished 
they take to the road, suffer trying adventures, are returned to 
the Palace and believe themselves defeated. A way is found, 
however, for Li-Pi Tchou to keep both the job and his peace of 


mind. 


FAST LIFE 
(21 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by Samuel Shipman and John B. 
Hymer. Produced by A. H. Woods at the Ambassador Theatre 
New York, September 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PMMA CHANCED acs sal oo, oe taille Woictnin' ais slaite;s aie la'p, 915 \dieiaiwie.00'0 Dorothy Payne 
“a Stee [Biel Be AR ats oS oat Aye eens aCe Donald McClelland 
RTI CUh yma VV alten WrGl 2y\2, ofuverorenetenerales leisy cialaia oan) tare) 2 «0,010 sa Frank Reyman 
aR Dt Hetlant pesinu oo om he Orin ere Sti eisioioks itis diese s'e.0.0-* Anne Tarnoff 

Dlae NLELCETAaiiaie eitclsierc Te ce sews se ees Mabel Williams 
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Gladys: Dutcher as ere telete wisistssucis ace cceteterseintehsvesssharelete! .. Muriel Robinson 
Gharles' Per cyias steisis sicictsitletcctel a) reictereieienistersisrskeriers osteis Walter Tyrrell 
Douglas Stratton. ........0... see cess ec eessereooes Donald Dillaway 
Patricia, Masonic.sais oe rerpomreivenicor taste ater tetine ios Claudette Colbert 
Christina oh msonisi. <iictersree cle velsrtenictaretemtenerers alele\esiatare Irene Cattell 
Donald Bliss..... ie eisieieteraoisteyevois totehelotets tstetaretekeretsie ere Wells Richardson 
Chester, “Palimer s2.0 si. s. sic srovelets ocene wucpsunisletstetelare) oleisiela, exert Chester Morris 
in Daylor ne Doormat tlaeiiaelartelewtelrnetsinictearsnte erie eeatere Robert Toms 
Gly des Turnetinciveleaciieris ctee eee ee maeiarie ialay cohen Frank A. Howson 
Richard Cealimetien eteresaieielopheserehave eerste aiaret see o crerenetel acl William Morris . 
Bradford® Palimer sc. .c tess casiate clevevanetortietetetokeroreieteyansteleieherats Crane Wilbur 
Woh ns ELOUMIES sietaansrey ole eicueevs aiorele ete screener steteaayour eves Frederick Earle 
Willard sHallidayiceiye scmistercioe cities terri renterererarstets erie Paul Wilson 
Andrew Stratton seis sie isccse ope op 00,08 058 eevee i eiereierave oe C. Edwin Brandt 
Burton lal] ave cere terest teirsritenctonsls ol tstotevore mrercetene el ereiere Thomas Irwin 
(EET Its po OHOMOD ONG con Ub make) Dodo sanbacbeouen op Robert Toms 
Press; Gartolliicy.ccummincaicie mice cietecteietemG civeiers Adrian Morris 
Daniel Colemiaty. f.c)stisiersielessisuereve eels ues eioie Oe ielsiecs oe cel Jean Clarendon 
NBEO ie cls bre) eie mous esate che wrale earoipua selon (ecsye eis a oes lovers Vincent Gulliver 
WOE certo vavetedete G gale teherelce aiaichovecertiorete alec ole ere ushouminne Toveae ho tstets Goo Chong 
Chaplain s.i 7025 avcie/cisvsist oberete e 0ptanele:cloveleheteme otete lolets siatevers Frank B. Miller 
Martin GobDicsrmistesisicclevelcaeeicisieie sles ei aietetnietem isaac ater John Burch 
Doctor siehetsins eieuic wrt are cicteeie erat eens ueeier ners aus asiodneiess Frank Graham 


Act I.—Douglas Stratton’s “Apartment. Act II.—The Executive 
Mansion. Act III.—Scene 1—Inside the Prison. 2—Electrocution 
Chamber. 3—Executive Mansion. 

Staged by A. H. Van Buren. 

Rodney, Douglas and Chester all love Patricia Mason. Patricia 
prefers Douglas and marries him secretly. When she sneaks back 
to his apartment after a party Rodney follows. Finding them / 
in bed and refusing to believe their explanation, Rodney becomes 
abusive. In the hall, as he is leaving, he is shot and killed. 
Douglas is arrested, tried, convicted and sentenced to the chair. 
Pleas are made to the governor, who is Chester’s father. Every- 
thing failing Chester confesses that he is the murderer. Doug 
is freed and the governor has to see his own son go to jail. 


BY REQUEST 
(28 performances) 
A new comedy in three acts by J. C. Nugent and Elliott 
Nugent. Produced by George M. Cohan at the Hudson Theatre, 
New York, September 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


iVVjellvamleAb bott <c./5 s.su0i dieveteielsitersieiere piers aleieleie eis otsrateeters Elliott Nugent 
NGAI DOC b ate cis ictavaeiaretctoneneretotter ne erareta eine aieherone eee eerie Norma Tee 
OhMPEVECLOPMELEN Ty wars vere stetsie steele cide eros Piceis oie ee OE J. C. Nugent 
Claudia wWiyntiis sccaleseroiete chotetesierencislersisvs rsa orci erertenene Verree Teasdale 
istall (Cirsiakoccogappdocesode sc Gondaonnonspoonon des our Grant Mills 
Judith Swann... + %.elicis eisai +e oc Eleanor Winslow Williams 
red dieMRag emir recs ore eisisinacl-alsiislel cieereloieerereiele Harry McNaughton 
Antonio RINT Moiese ees sehr ten oe ine 8 ere Oe ee Eee Jules Epailly 
Gerald 1OmelOwire niet ele tolstesielst els'ale (ess tatnis oe hee Wills Claire 
The Pullman meorberctere seretstoreiels stereo atercts cietelee eee Charles Halton 


AScR edi Cap gupta ateteenaitiels sis: 3.0 i's sare oieune Siem Milton C. Herman 
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Acts I and II.—Abbott’s Apartment, New York City. Act IYIL— 
On the Bar Harbor Express. 
Staged by the authors. 

William Abbott of Ohio, in New York looking for a corre- 
spondent’s job, becomes seriously interested in Claudia Wynn 
and promises to travel companionately with her as far as Bar 
Harbor. When Mrs. Abbott arrives and learns the truth she 
frankly requests her husband to go on with his affair and gather 
experience while he may. But she secretes herself in the same 
Pullman and when William’s courage fails the wife is there 
to reclaim him. 


THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN 


(34 performances) 
A play in three acts by Moliere, adapted by F. Anstey. Pro- 
duced by the Civic Repertory Theatre, Eva Le Gallienne, Di- 


rector, at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, October 1, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Witisice Waster syste ssl) ceiche a'eid sisisieie ss astern avers. ve ale aietanerece John Eldredge 
ele eee eee earetre ores etnicte ciele) ohotenerere, craves lesernele Beatrice de Neergaard 
Maratea NL ASLEL opie ocinerate lelecace) sha; « anevevercreve sc bree ici other, sia J. Blake Scott 
MIE Ratti atiiercleciata cisicke ov alers e cayersy ctavstonsie a. ciece siakoter etn suelane Egon Brecher 
LER EIS. 6 sui OOS CIR BO CIS Oe RI MOIISAM Gorton SOOe Walter Beck 
Second Lackey. Sead Mavobs\ahater ei dhate Sistintehtralole se cease tsia a ieiGce' 8/6 epale Robert Ross 
SSE mA SECE 8 SEAL Uielorescke(ousters¥eforelstelaletcterenatenesarnssla vel eke Adelle Schuyler 
encing i Master nnctal cele ajefe 'afaie oie erels elg'alel oie eieaisiaveieloie -..Paul Leyssac 
Professor of Philosophy’. iscie.c:0.c-<is,o/0i0ss'e.¢ o/0.s'ciaserva eusieie sie Sayre Crawley 
Wiazdanie ) Otte Gattis wieisic\s cietexsis srevatmtve's wicletets > aie tteverelelele Alma Kruger 
Dorante, Comte De Chateau-Gaillard............... Donald Cameron 
MUAH CMON GAT erarecainiavo' sinc io love aie a dir lv ole Gig s/eisteloteleieis ork Ria Mooney 
GleattemD 1hOis teteisiele: svelaie!sisisielsveletelstesatslajejaiainle Siaietaie ete Harold Moulton 
MSarie Versa ase seal oreinrovos ni oave\ots ofa iar oleieeréys-e nveseuctors.ele J. Edward Bromberg 
PL AAIO Geta RN Ca aletotolctele sist oe e/alsraielsia eve «lal sisversieiele\materarsiere Lewis Leverett 
LENO /ACETET ETT ones SO AthG GOI OAODOR DORA TD OOORAE ORG Landon Herrick 
Bopsaree Msi aoa choislarsicis te ctorat hole .acsislsrs siels/<atstsis ateciase sols Mary Morris 
PBs Gaerne cra tetas ele ecole levaleroveie areversjcisiare plates) diate sialeiale Harold Francis 
Cook's MASSISEATIE aiolacoraial'oce/eleleisisve oiaie'p, tle S.6 36 Sntae aietd wise ole Vernon Jones 
WAN Cers|s< sists\c oo Diovan mie carat cio erate are J. Blake Scott, Jocelyn Gordon 
Misictan stelieves)a\scsyera'ess Theodore Zarkevich, Constantine Shevtchen, 

Peter Tcharkovsky, Abraham Batken, Paul Zamulenko 
Slaves siaiia cet teiviee c's o.0 Sislliesaeahss cregnie's Vals Herbert Shapiro, Ted Fetter 
Dancing Dervishes......... Margaret Love, Glesca Marshall, Jocelyn 

Gordon, Robert Ross, Lewis Leverett, Landon. Herrick 
IV Ete op oat oeléisie-niere a ee Cee ae Oe eaip carer leer ety tanie ese John Eldredge 
CES pe BED GOCOACEE OC DODO tito Agnes McCarthy, Leslie Cooley 


Acts I, II and III DAG M. Jourdain’s House. 
Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 
The ridiculous Jourdain, grown rich, seeks to buy social posi- 
tion and to ape the manners and customs of his betters. He 
is amusingly exposed but is too ignorant to appreciate the joke. 
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WHEN CRUMMLES PLAYED 
(40 performances) 
A satire of the Victorian era arranged by Nigel Playfair. 


Produced by Charles L. Wagner at the Garrick Theatre, New 
York, October 1, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
THE PROLOGUE 


Wincemt i@rammlesiyer stele erelels eieieteiscerststsvereleisielarere sieiete Halliwell Hobbes 
Nicholas) (Nickle yiccs missles suanecers ole aielelsieleraloioleuelonsielelsiere Mylor Merriam 
EMIS arepelicieteuetercieichereierayelelereis ake rclcPaavetarersinieisis elector srersteiarets Parker Mills 
Mrs.) Vancent= Crumim less ste acters «nie meetey a cinla leis moles elated |= Nell Carter 
MisseNinetta Crumm less ajc. areisicsere oterein to e}e sccjoretorels Maureen O’ Moor 
Min eo laiar.y:.catoicre s,cve\ol dtogetansuoredeietarcac ororsre stchcan aie elcloreters Harry Hilliard 
Mrs Lenvaillen cocia cele ts! tara eiaieresspecs stelevs lee erekomnerers John Troughton 
IMraSnittlon natn Deity ales icarcters sveleentertis eieimisraisiterele “eee Byron Russell 
Miss sBravassay, aontik schins cicele anita ter qacks cckiste sna NGRCy a BeMan 
Missi Belivawmey newts eee tote cone dale cittetove aisle Margaret de Mille 
Misses nevellieci:. i iile> sae sere ani es. s eee Bice ieee Nancie B. Marsland 
Mes. “Gy tedden iia-c)-s.cisieis oie efevscsci deere isin: oslo is aa ole Hilda Plowright 
MP Se velicets crc -vamiels ais cieieeterisies) s arercectNciaie ateleicletsiere J. P. Wilson 
IME SMEN toe tesizesctelc ais ots alis ove ess sistas cis eis tollions eyeielelers eiieisletets Lee Elmore 
Master iCrumimalest. cc, crete wistenegs ise aie tic rlele cicietlelolekerecsieve Hugh Miller 
Naster wieacu tit mal ©S eter sneiey cial costs tose ovsysiouciotorineretstcteKere Geoffry Harwood 


Scene—The Stage of the Portsmouth Theatre, 1827. 


THE PLAY 
GEORGE BARNWELL OR 
THE LONDON MERCHANT 
A Tragedy in Three Acts by Mr. George Lillo 
First Played, June, 1731 


SEDORG WE OO Mareisieie sale eielste sala ince bce Mace Sees Mr. Vincent Crummles 
Geotge> Banniwell < <,s:ccsiss ois. susrarere nts te esoiere clsteoaie aiavele Master Crummles 
Frederic (Prema... oc -ctacerone ceeiatee eect Master P. Crummles 
Mariah «. Seiletcté. ale od aiaqe-a de aaie el tee rareaalae otevele: Miss Ninetta Crummles 
Meso Mallwooditx <5 ixatctcu cen eeetlaee cet Mrs. Vincent Crummles 
Bitey, (CS exviatit)’ saa 0.9) tea ckoveae es cate eioe leis iene cree elerers Miss Snevellicci 
Blan: (Servant). i iccatoe es aes th eee ee ones Mr. Snittle Timberry 
The Entertainment..<...i.5..:0s008% Mr. Folair and Miss Bravassa 
Wncley Barnwells fe seSisee bee cent ne ie ae cients Mr. Snevellicci 
Osicers: Failers. 40 cece omaniae Mrs. Grudden, Miss Belvawney 
srervantsy Crowd, etc: aceite iste Mr. Lenville and Mr. Fluggers 


THE HARLEQUINADE 


CO OS eee COCR ENE RESO LCI HSS ne eA GAA os Mr. Lenville 
Blartalood. His. olt.s eaie trees ce ce avstersteraeretate ares Master P. Crummles 
IERaTPOK{ UE ste cee hie oreo « sleleic:o tietetetateinic elstelcrela’s!cleletslatetererets Miss Belvawney 
Golemibinen ee. «cle cease peas aocagEadce ” Miss Ninetta Crummles 


Staged by Halliwell Hobbes. 


The troupe of players Nicholas Nickleby knew are followed 
through a performance of ‘George Barnwell or the London Mer- 
chant,” an eighteenth century curiosity which at one time was 
performed by command of the London authorities as a warn- 
ing to young men of a gay life’s temptations. 
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BILLIE 
(112 performances) 
A musicalization of “Broadway Jones” by George M. Cohan. 
Staged by Edward Royce and Sam Harris, at the Erlanger’s 
Theatre, New York, October 1, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Uh Ek 3.5 | SBE dad 5 SDD DSR E AG DROBO CASE OBIE tres ser June O’Dea 
Sige it aw epee faders col ch cre asvatelain onda areveia <laleanyoalers: sraeita Sistas Joe Ross 
IEF U ALLAN ccstcis.c esis siais slaesioearsls » Be giclee bio Robinson Newbold 
RU SARS AYER NG TLES oral Ae lel clin ele pois: 0-6 sl fave’ o's, uke ciel sia raise wieleiars Joseph Wagstaff 
WALEED SIRO LO a. 50) 0 che;sy0] sit enere eevee) 6) ssieraisoya. & Sooo eyars Marjorie Lane 
Marmuninbroesen Gerard ot. ce tc eccnclec ce cocten eee dhies Ina Hayward 
eetete PEMBECGKE <5. 6cieis)s a\¢/e'si57> cis)ale.s sielaigis @-sieis 2S acatse'sies Carl Francis 
CETTE 5 5 Bi sok en rere IMEI IEEE ARNE REI scar er Polly Walker 
Pied tage mets Peat 19 SLOT oye c= apay ps soserexe storeys.) oie er eave siesosans Ernie Stanton 
Rae AT Sed Beret SLOL lest pis snio ots leipivis wip.o oud eieipishedearerns Val Stanton 
Inge PHOIH PSO gp oe lels.< c'¢ d's)-0/e sot ve 02s 4 pay aa es +3 omens David London 
IS AG ara net ec isisie ae Arie esis elsee hs sisle ps pewRE eas Richard Barry 
Atels CNS POESWOGU a's ats/clele is eislots ole o0s\e'<'e sae ahs a aaala ats 30 Joseph Kennedy 
TPE Dae 35 anh oOo DOD ROBO OBO O UD COMED EDDM OO ep acs Ethel Allen 
Valera to ercieie atelele nel sisters eis telsiniscg nisin wistaiapis pe erevenets Billy Bradford 
PDA Ota eer ena tsens 5 cine ania) a; wl Gia eisislWig e's) eer elareeieverne ote Marion Hamilton 
hawlesecte yer riinenis 2 ccisieisn ae aia aineisic Sieempisisoisos olan Charles Sabin 
See OE RMR oe opie as oasis a cpio Dictea oe wie wiauals owe Selprniels Larry L. Wood 
Meera ram Herd hone tetete ns nhc oor sss eae ckeaeuee oyetetua,s,wyeyeses seaceloes Albert Froom 
Ladies of the Ensemble, Gentleman of the Ensemble 

Ballet Specialty Dancers...... Anita Avila, Gertrude Stanton, Marie 


Grimaldi, Eddee Belmont, Elvira Gomez, Ruth Love, Mildred 

Glasson, Martha Galston 

Acts I, II and III.—At the Home of Jackson Jones and in the 
Business Office of the Gum Plant. 

Staged by Edward Royce and Sam Forrest. 

Jackson Jones, wasting time and money on Broadway, in- 
herits his uncle’s chewing gum factory and is all for selling it 
quickly to the gum trust until he meets Billie, secretary to the 
uncle. Billie inspires Jackson with song and story to remain true 


to his uncle’s ambitions as an independent. 


PLEASURE MAN 
(2 performances) 


A comedy drama in three acts by Mae West. Produced by 
Carl Reed at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, October 1, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Biaicy emit +a tara Ace len a Paes Anes dee tan) Stanley 
BOGHeVAETINU. Cows SSR rCRRenEN Ea tA DBAS Gabbe RETO ASH oe Alan Brooks 
Pomme Randall jewciamincee ene ehe ene seks the seh eknees 512+ >>) Ay Maloy, 
Perea MOAWister ihn. eh okie aie acch once elec sees William Augustin 
Ba eee tie Fie w ads bes sas NE Bato Makedo javantvepsnorese ovat Camelia Campbell 


PARACEL IOS SISO EL oi tesa pose seNe teva avollcrsteter si PN tos ovabaievaysrese's Byayetelbieterole Edgar Barrier 
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Rodney Terrill, actor, is careless with women. Having wronged 
many the brother of one seeks to incapacitate him for further 
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Mary: Ann's oye crote cial (ejelcalsrorese/afsiefataiVefecehste olatniete elerele eke ote .Elaine Ivans 
The* Bird’ of Paradise... +p acietrcia cn oieicite oie ctol ee aletaia ale elas Leo Howe 
Lester’ ‘Qacetys acieiicie cictaissarsvstovens eters de ols le vale eiwisisl sievelvre Lester Sheehan 
Wdgar Shes Morton cre cielo icrcterotererhetetetensterelate aisle lereleyayerets Wally James 
Nell Mor toireys ors eters avs tee ose sieve io ste eters eee fonatel oleterel etertetes Martha Vaughn 
Kol erect Oo AG G6 SOND OOOO OOD OGNOD.Oons DOC Ob OCOUAdURd SUDO Ed Hearn 
E'SttZg OES = svete atais eusteletctece easitie ley slotonspetonetecioteherats rats) <\sfozare = William Selig 
HermanwOttors. ocwitsnctinre sce s orereisiesiel eisyoretslelsinrsyc lars Herman Lenzen 
1D eng SRG er ok aneiin ate sobs COAG doGoCmOncina Julie Childrey 
Bobb Ys we sioietenars ako seen aveks eons wus louse wtoleionste Che eisiotere aie ore Margaret Bragaw 
TOWEL Re ese wi lans hisvaiclare evans cuetez ootestarermeteetomtcts etoile ietnte eters Anna Keller 
PAIS IS saves oie ais trucseutiaversiwravehelertiave toutrekece)ateratetateketeroietctel sioveieelstetel Jane Rich 
edt RC ORIOMnE Do momo oan s1oco oC OMmanaadbon adn Frank Leslie 
BLAM ey ere cae elt tetera aie Ne eres ees otomrererare fale lavs aveverelete William Cavanaugh 
PEACHES Ais cicj0'o alse elotecaucvste eiePiapereiaieaiereiore Neto alesaneteie S166 Charles Ordway 
Gh UcK Hisicieetetevelclerssevtobel lesie eretatahelaloteloveletetelclelolsvels Chuck Connors, II. 
EF OG 55s ast ond eave ahah eliotn chahsiv chat oialater a ls alolislshorebevstel ekel tolieletelchetete Fred Dickens 
Mother Goddamsiy si saersiccrusis actiesions, oaieteists shereioleretciokcieisys Harry Armand 
"Phe (Cobra sain as.c.c-svscaiwiarsvel vce aieronste elves wetetors susierereyeieveleveles Sylvan Repetti 
Oph ch ah a TOE eT OCTET oad Gertrs, So ee beeeomicacs Gene Drew 
Rene se isseie oe chess aansiertinreleisinis sietecieisue oadne ais aireaeiet Albert Dorando 
BE Peco ORC ODO OD OUD DD Hao RUD EEO GOcoDomon DE bhonpeoaSs Lew Lorraine 
Billiete a Wei slaretsletetrereleteiacatons alors tcietets tolclekeleiole lets eletcratoete Jo Huddleston 
SOM yi fed cicada te carelo lates iwlatetetatcravelele voles ie mlaleveie le slates Walter MacDonald 
Ri pleys Me therir gtr esi. cisiscsrccveisscs)ieusiols) eielawstelaister sierererre James F. Ayers 
MMisg2) Hl etherin a bomisnetsccerersis)crstsrcictsliet ereie-oise/eterele (olele Augusta E. Boylston 
NECA GSAS ASI CIDICCO CI TIOUE CTO aOR OO ininon Marguerite Leo 
VET RIEL eclaicrers crete: Slavaresel tnveretelicte wicvase. ol eater sveretetolas tecolene tens Kate Julianne 
ED ilie aie otstsisiakstetevolelctetstaveretecstetatelotatelerstotelsvoleisls foletetoncteteiteterele May Davis 
Bird wet vetteete ciece a es. & siayebehe meus Siaie bukce isi onerelatt ele eete er siets Mae Russell 
Burbank; Chief of) Police sce ccin sts av ciel slelotsieleverte Edward Roseman 
Pork ChopSureissisieices Sonor dopo moRMuecIG oOoGE Herman Linsterino 
Sugarrooteemees andes: av bis ie avereiaie elelei vii vie ove ereiew elecers Robert Cooksey 
Phe tiled detya cress telus aie tase ware oieiel ete cis le Conte Tan eecareemniete Paul South 


activities and Terrill dies as a result of the operation. 


murder occurs at a party of theatrical people, largely attended 
by female impersonators. (The police closed the play following 


the second performance.) 


A musical comedy in three acts, book and lyrics by Clifford 
Grey and William Cary Duncan, from the French of Hennequin 


and Weber. Revived by Montmartre Productions, Inc., at the 


SUNNY DAYS 
(32 performances) 


Century Theatre, New York, October 1, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Victor sD ttyl eccreceycisiotaselsneleaysittys sinvelols aHewsa ataveialetelninehe ite Bob Lively 
INician inne se rtetatonel Ver evermencie tote icra soiereerentree ecotersiacs otane «...-Elyse La Deaux 
Babette pismrevetetetetsis tellers o's, ataratasete 6101's o's wiers wis, sten teeter Elsie Elliott 
Geotwette ars eeise oes brews oe wle.cige eee S owe Phebe Wallace 
Anveles Tratuesmctaies ise sle en wa Gio w « slsieres amen eens Ruth Lockwood 
Ginette” Wentintyerereters evstete teres Sietste (ois sia avavevespomoeventeteenne Mildred Keats 
Maurice! Vane icrrstciciels cane sas ierere ai0.01so)sccre.c len emeen em Jack Sheehan 


Peon Dorsayisieeciieiicisielsie esiitereielsts cloicicierefareleteleteereieteene Douglas Leavitt 
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eeu MAGES 5 io bio awit Sao Bao do NOU NDOKE OOOO AOOHCSE Gattison Jones 
SAME RiGiae ort ie erate sce 8 ose tre lbie eraieltitie ciersoudateren ae Harry Gordon 
BSTC Ober atic thet ards eters alone e: syst fo/'eva\/eselteveiete love ejautis\austele aie eres George Clidd 
Countessy Dw scmMOre sie Geis o 1s «s/s wie ererwie vis vols aner eee Se Verenetta Hoots 
WEG eG BENOUSAY sr. 1o 1G a ales oia eo. leveiajeie ers aibla oats! cisis een e-s Audrey Meple 
Rtidolph® Max irjercc's\sic-eeee elas oteleleiace fajaveracetnrmeietatnelecatite Billy B. 

PALER a elateie eaters eieiole! civic eisiavs:s ci eien ele nue ete alee aac Edward Cae 


Act I—Shop of “Victor “Duval et Cie” Florist, Rue de la Paix, 
Paris. Acts If and III.—At Leon Dorsay’s Chateau, Fontainebleau. 
Dances staged by Ralph Reader. 


See “Best Plays 1927-28” 


POSSESSION 
(47 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Edgar Selwyn. Produced by Edgar 
Selwyn at the Booth Theatre, New York, October 2, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


tardy eromrditistere sista sisictsis’<ierelcleidicis sisln’s) sie eietaaisaieraelae William Postance 
RSEGES EM MOLEO Wide ela o totais or eic 6 ciavaceiovele a niaualetlete os 'sana’e George Graham 
dwar | Wihitemans ceis.cc. cles lela c\cistnln ei sicve everece-ersis Robert Montgomery 
Toll ye Rtissell oye shecste ors ster «' aiese avis sieraieve wicl ela ie suave ave-@ aye as Edna Hibbard 

PAMPELASSANG Ct tateieiaios cicicrcie = eisisteles eco melciaieie eietetoheclec Pierre Watkin 
RireeeAnael Wihitemanyet Jest ath decors ones. os Margaret Lawrence 
Desay Lela asd Sepa GE OO OTTO OTIC IA er 2 REI RAIS Robert Craig 
RACHAEL en Matainteitee eciere oe aseiciets 2: 3c.sls cea ttane ee sclaicee Maude Malcolm 
Sianieys Wihitemant tac css sae a)s''s(ojelaiafalareteleie eal steteraiere Walter Connolly 
Hay tite GPA CG carercis.scicicisinvate slats ec cite cere serseoisvenee ieee Roberta Beatty 
Tere Bustle ries tercisiejefeis cons love a clte cides, viento iegelase cysielo ate Charles Santon 
Woetore Gralra wy tere piemalciale sores nieicier ale gi siaveielstescinsintevererenete Joseph Baird 
Race arias roca fates a6 eles cletoleral wicls svoke: ohotaiter alr d’e feroveuatevera Robert Long 


Act I.—Living Room in the Home of Mrs. Anne Whiteman, 
New York City. Act IJ.—A Room in Edythe Grange’s Apartment. 
Evening of the Same Day (During This Act the Curtain is Lowered 
for a Moment to Indicate a Lapse of Time). Act III.—The Same. 
Three Days Later. 

Staged by Edgar Selwyn. 

Stanley Whiteman, twenty-five years married to Anne, who is 
possessively tender of him, decides he can stand the home situa- 
tion no longer and goes to live with Edythe Grange, who is more 
understanding of his needs and desires. Anne refuses Stanley 
a divorce and is eager to be revenged upon his mistress. Com- 
plications following, Stanley is wounded in Mrs. Grange’s apart- 
ment and Anne moves in to nurse him. In the end she recovers 


her man and takes him home. 


THE COMMAND PERFORMANCE 
(29 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by C. Stafford Dickens. Produced by 
Herman Shumlin, at the Klaw Theatre, New York, October 3, 
1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Hildred §Sabidoihiesiccais «nis 5.c srs lerieis ele sahensio ais ele William H. Barwald 
Paull {Masochiduitia is vise aio ss od sreretelaislerereletene si siere is\'eFelexe Ivan Simpson 
Anisché (Milos vic'sica cc ois as aleisicteie laniefa o's nalainslalnieeietet Zvee Scooler 
Tydiag Pele Ovicws eis lea sie cieis olsw sie obi exsinioks stole wnie siolein inte Rose Keane 
Warrer le odoth sletei2 gel cs eau. okcens ome ais onetan eal deteeeber del eden sx sverersiana Maria Ziccardi 
Peter. Kraditels o.oo aster ciec cistere slaved ete sie nie eicisial shel sie 6 aceite aiets Ian Keith 
Count -Vellenbure Bi a5 hace ebinict aa tatote | totelorersho: he areialisreteh ovate Lee Baker 
A ‘Sergeant Of Police... <:<:0is 10s itoicntersoieve Fe oBE AOR George Spelvin 
SELVanik sieve iow wie esch io cscoracere esevesoraeetete tee tenoheualevstnievessrcterele George Haight 
Elinor; Queen! of Moldavia. ccc one wis lets qeleiets eels oa Beatrice Terry 
Alexis “Prince sory Moldavia, ators cteieisieis cis ieveleiale svere ere are aretote Ian Keith 
Elizabeth, Queen*of Wallachia... 0. +s-s-s e+e Charlotte Granville 
Nicolas, King: of Wallachiagerewy.teae cle cides sisienie se Hubert Druce 
Katerina, Princess of Wallacitavess cscs ee ees = Jessie Royce Landis 
‘Blondel Me, % siecicle ee eavahin ie oreielorsic eielaroys 6 eee ane ais ose Robert Clear 
FAG 01052545 Sewielaysuera: arsvels al dea oe iaeieeteratere oar oealevcle ee shorersiens Walter Soderling 


Act I.—Scene 1—Stage of the Municipal Theatre, Baroc, Moldavia. 
2—Room at the Royal Palace, Baroc. Act I1.—The Royal Palace, 
Dinikar, Wallachia. Act I11—The Royal Palace, Baroc. 

Staged by Clifford Brooke. 

Peter Kraditch, actor, attacks a crowd of ruffians who would 
kidnap the leading woman of his troupe. Later he discovers 
that one of the ruffians was the Crown Prince. The police take 
Peter in charge. Later Peter is offered his freedom if he will 
substitute for the Crown Prince, who is dissolute, and win the 
hand of a neighboring princess. Peter becomes the Prince, wins 
the Princess and truly loves her. He is about to be deported 
when the Crown Prince disappears and Peter must go on sub- 
stituting. 


LINVITATION AU VOYAGE 
(19 performances) 
A play in three acts by Jean-Jacques Bernard translated by 
Ernest Boyd. Produced by Civic Repertory Co., at the Civic 
Repertory Theatre, New York, October 4, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Oluvier Mailly soto... taeic che econ sieinten delere ctotele ohvia <tcretetete Donald Cameron 
IMarie-LiOU1 SE's, <icfeis fe) ciede ean) Maia veseiereini ioe ide oliecctern Eva_Le Gallienne 
KG ETATG arp a veteasie ones sors slovasstetercinrere oretatolcfershel t)iersterercveteletsrera Vernon Jones 
DPD arti FEA tae’. bjs oe = eYste race topen chars iebahsfateicle sre eters oe Siaalere --- Walter Beck 
AACR AANE teas te axel oie eien:sialaveve late wales talelaleisolelaveiale els ele ra isi erers Ria Mooney 
IM Galaisierctay-tevnis,cle'e eielsiey eis avaleiptarersboisveneeiacsistepiclers es tecteteinte Robert Ross 


Acts I, II_and III.—In the Apartment of Marie-Louise, France. 
Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 

Marie-Louise thinks, when her husband’s partner leaves sud- 
denly for the Argentine, that she is in love with him. She dreams 
of her love and makes much of it until the partner returns. 
Then she discovers that she was mistaken and returns dutifully 
to the arms of the husband who bores her. 
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STRAIGHT THRU THE DOOR 
(44 performances) 
A mystery comedy in three acts by William Hodge. Produced 


by Mr. Hodge at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, October 
4, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


IMP CV ERS pas mn nea, = einiaja'alsie:s.a.5 sierelceus 8. 6,0.018 815.0) 8 010 ...Jack C. Connolly 
RNS MPa tate telco se, 5 reps. she votes, o. apseoiansiGlis ane/eiSns te. ie fa ete celaree Abbott Adams 
AEDES Exe Gorrie depots eaay none fo" we sarah Sotersus sianshele aye. arabs aievseetecee «.-Jack Cheatham 
SEN EIR ER MENS ECNEL CL alate ett loiglol ale n)oin/sie! | <{s1s/ 6) wie eieiei sic] 1° Sie niers Jeanette Fox-Lee 
PNG ecUt NE Gets Rae hal else (SieF sarees yeslste a (evades): sia foxore:s sls louavarevste) William De Rosa 
ACY SAME AGLS seepater eaves aie orc ravove eva eyetaversinl aisle c.eisiete ere niece John Edwards 
PASE em MAES NEIIEA SS tot lg actos, 6 Reade. crate at eireubnapcinietorcl ere cue oeherats Marjorie Lytell 
Wasene iT homas, (Jtea<ja.c css cowolewie adie 6a a6 ees Leland Chandler 
WAR Bic Sehe  GI aaee ORR eee snr eee Arthur Donaldson 
Wirss Elarimett  Phomas.. .y. sci aoa nate ...-Ruth Gates 








Abby Thomas...... 
Eugene Thomas.... 
John Witherspoon.. 
Martin Rollins.... 


-William Hodge 
..Franklyn Fox 
..William Cullen 


Pohni Finley... 0... 2,5 . ame ae ot ; .--George Harcourt 
RG Gee TICK CEGETIOTS rai vols & 0:0 o¥aie ss aXe: sidie etele a leis: siaio ers esp ace Maurice Barrett 
patbrciia, MOLT AAEAE: 5 5 ahern rove. ole: evel store woe eclerehe elatete-ew eo ce 6 Margaret Mullen 


Acts I, II and III.—Eugene Thomas’ New Home, Thirty Miles 
from New York. 
Staged by Maurice Barrett. 


Eugene Thomas, actor, is building a home near New York. 
Harriet Thomas, his wife, is superintending it and flirting dis- 
creetly with the architect. The carpenters and masons gossip 
about the possibilities. One speaks lightly of Mrs. Thomas and 
Thomas threatens him. That day the fellow is shot straight thru 
the door and also the heart. Suspicion falls on Thomas, but it 
turns out to have been the architect who did the shooting. 


FAUST 
(48 performances) 
A play with prologue and eighteen scenes by Goethe. Music 


by Wolfgang Zeller. Produced by The Theatre Guild at the 
Guild Theatre, New York, October 8, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
Mephistopheles............. Hapiadhe totaatet sled Swielelels: dare Dudley Digees 


UTI eee eta eie soo (00,0) oe (es sel ate\©, chore oso «, avo patie’ aie/e eee sures George Gaul 
WEEE 6 pO AB OTINOOO COSC OD Gn ACen oar IG Walter Vonnegut 
Victeetotathe atth Spirits. cigs ace + soci silanes ..Martin Wolfson 
EMMULRMPELI OTOL: CALSCLETE « alee ptoier cvotaalermcnnece tie ate cies 9 6 oye ose ss Edward Hogan 
abe Casal. 85 sede sie PP iAe otis RE Rc oklok tee Gale seis William T. Hays 


EN Syae Ti pnb: oOo pao OO anced oe eee William Challee 
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Siebel sicacsitoroctecdiere wietele ests sweretete Naksis hereto nie ae ators Stanley G. Wood 
Frosch scistoc cis cereleinisicie s eiee siete sleleietsisielelelelslol steisvel state tera Edward Hogan 
Brander isicrarc ctetats siotototereichcicictateveleiaterelaterssersie ei ctarele olreietots Martin Wolfson 
VALtme yr cc's nisie oie cic ersscheterers oreveteve etelseel ctelereleietereroue Herbert J. Biberman 
ShesAperisreisvee ciciere © crete siader sieveel tereietevetersiors oie aieversrsior) Christine Putnam 
He-Ape..... Ri caravele eset orate iaoUae aiensnerete leteretenstoneroetere issue voleteeretcicts Eric Linden 
The, Witch vic cistecisosivscssste = eteieve whetele tie lo eienewinicte,s sts s Gale Sondergaard 
Margarets ics o/crcteisieicie ebolercserateteleralereieiaisvece(eisistersie’si=teteiavs Helen Chandler 
Marthasi acc seice vic clot eisie ota are eisboele Conelere eivione isle aleisiore Helen Westley 
Bolizabet bitrcte ctelets:occfeioi ele’ sisveusvoreveresoietorersreveretoevenstarerece isle eters Anna Kostant 
Walon tine scree cs age areckle wave scareuecserolepe es teteremcepmnia.s Douglas Montgomery 
Voice of the Ignis Fatuus......... AAO ODN GO OIIOAT ..- Rita Vale 
Wilittla ecco wistcre orchwinte aievaveratalavarsiatelerarere oletie atata eradel crsyotel als caterers Rita Vale 
Voices... 3c Douglas Montgomery, Edward Hogan, Martin Wolfson, 


Rita Vale, Herbert J. Biberman, Maurice Cass 

Peasants, Burghers, Witches, Wizards, Singers, Dancers, etc.— 
Maxine Arnolde, Adelaide George, Marcella Henry, Helen Ann 
Hughes, Nettie Kittridge, Elza Moses, Helen Steers, Frances Stock, 
Kathleen Sternberg, Ruth Seward, Mary Ellen Vorse, Kitty Wilson 
Anatole Bendukov, Bernard F. Day, George W. Ballard, Leenar 
Perry, Maurice Soble, Alan Wallace. 
Prologue—In Heaven. Scene 2—Faust’s Study. 3—Outside the 
City Gate. 4 and 5—Faust’s Study. 6—Auerbach’s Cellar. 7— 
Witch’s Kitchen. 8—Outside the Church. 9—Margaret’s Cham- 
ber. 10—A Street. 11—Room in Martha’s House. 12—Martha’s 
Garden. 13—A Forest Glade. 14—Martha’s Garden. 15—By 
we Well. 16—Inside the Church. 17—QOn the Brocken. 18—A 

rison. 

Staged by Friederich Holl. 


A straightforward translation beginning with a prologue in 
Heaven with Mephistopheles in boastful controversy with the 
voice of God. Returning to the earth in search of Dr. Faustus 


Mephisto makes the contact and the contract, Faustus is trans- 
formed, Margaret is ruined and the pure souls are saved in prison. 


PARIS 
(195 performances) 
A musicomedy in three acts by Martin Brown, songs by Cole 
Porter and E. Ray Goetz. Produced by Gilbert Miller in asso- 


ciation with Mr. Goetz, at the Music Box Theatre, New York, 
October 8, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 







PANACHE Wa Sabot a ats<. states orarelotastetetecctotelsiessresersetaisteettaate Eric Kalkhurst 
is Eos Gh aoeeatg ARES Gar Toickictadion 60h OOS oO NARS ss Florence Edney 
Wialet mate cinovsrsvera's n'sis oe aee eee eee ine coe ee Reed Hamilton 
Bren awCaley <isis'e1cisielecveisteraletovetemmiels ele tstate skate circle Elizabeth Chester 
COrABSabot.., vei lsueierwivisteicis ia sfeletstoneretelsssioveeelere erele Louise Closser Hale 
Gryabennel fe i-yajoe.cisieiereieiatale sfolaereaisisre/ aint sale siete Arthur Margetson 
Wavienne Rolland 31 -.)e:1e1+ (0 ciainlelsieinlelolels «ole eicie oeeoreererette Irene Bordoni 
OVMAneCUMENL INGO ters creleters aieisie istaloieleretelciete cemeteries Theodore St. John 


Acts I, II and III.—Vivienne Rolland’s Hotel. 
Staged by W. H. Gilmore. 


Vivienne Rolland, actress, is much in love with Andrew Sabot 
of the New England Sabots, and Cora Sabot, Andrew’s aunt, is 
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ea worried. But Vivienne manages to sing her way into the 
amily. 


COURAGE 
(280 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Tom Barry. Produced by Lew 
Cantor at the Ritz Theatre, New York, October 8, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


RAT va OLE DTOOK a, 010100) 16, of) 0a) s/2) eve) ejaleradielel vist sister gveleretenetet are Janet Beecher 
HER CHILDREN 
EGE oe wid a TAGE don tne See hoe AD ADT ONGrE Dace Hele 85 Paul Jones 
INUIT been ete ne oicie ols a ieie sis cols aisicieie ele cisivleveles Sisk siveis es Dulcie Cooper 
Set SAD acs 1 OD COO EO DORA ADR OGLOLO GOD EDO ONE Gp Gertrude Durkin 
BVAIICE TC ayototstets esla siciete: sl cere cate cUn nie © sibveca Cul ayer le, Bie eo Rrecerbueggh Teddy Jones 
(CPG n bn co noc AE oo SRO BOean OO OOOUROOOUCODeON UROL. Charlotte Henry 
Richard. o.ciscscc cece sev ee sr cere cs ce scenes ce 1.0tee se Edwin Phillips 
Sal eto vase lotr alereleicis e/eXolnivioveletcleyele sis) eles sieie|sysieve.efeteveeisiaterevee Junior Durkin 
THERE COME TO THE HOUSE 
Me ystr tar Vy SUAS ep ore yever chara) ahere seca oie o6'eses here ST clot alco sie she Gene Gowing 
Mass.Caroline, Colebrook. .\..s:.0 + 00 s.4.s.6/0.0 6:6 + (d7e.01001010 Helen Strickland 
AVE see sPCESCAL ater ee ote otctetanetn nievar ete stole ce ccete isles: siere ee eisiens & Robert Conness 


Prologue—Studio of a Fashionable Boston Photographer. Acts 
I, II and III.—In the Living Room of an Old Colonial Mansion in 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Staged by Priestly Morrison. 

Mary Colebrook, widow and the mother of seven children, 
brings her brood east from Iowa for the cultural advantages and 
also to renew financial contact with the Colebrook family. Miss 
Caroline Colebrook, representing the family, will have nothing 
to do with Mary because she happens to know that Bill, the 
seventh child, is not a Colebrook. Miss Caroline also wins the 
six other children away from their mother. But a flint-souled 
neighbor loves young Bill and leaves him half a million. Mary 
takes Bill and goes back west to marry his father. 


JUST A MINUTE 
(80 performances) 


A musical play by H. C. Greene, lyrics by Walter O’Keefe, 
music by Harry Archer. Produced by Phil Morris and 
H. C. Greene at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, October 8, 
1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Count Berni Vici and his Symphonic Girls....(In the Orchestra Pit) 







Maia yet cere srafelacecalerere co aiecotetens emsinlereretetsletere cia teloleleiersierstacneye Billie Yarbo 
Mrs. ‘Callahan S PONG SUH OO AS pach so a6 Cooma nearonn ui Madeline Grey 
PleleH s cisciciatee craic ns oa ele ean ee SEE Dias siete ielcistuiaiens Gypsy Byrne 
GCaltleontincuccro clos cilee ocr eiee ety aeiansrer-re slsiersiere ines Harry Holbrook 
Patricia, Callahans. «- Peano r oem ee eee eos. Helen Patterson 
ME OB Tics ib Vain dete storereters eunrnia em ete arsrefeciniciereiels Tommy Havel 
INTISS HR] yO Stier tersierierereroloieleiste ietereretcieisieiaetoleverereversiots Helen Lockhart 
ores, (Schaaltz saree erteens eacuege slerere, satel is ale eiahase velco rszsicisietsts Sam Sidman 
HOS WABSEOH Ae fees ste lnlois thal ol obctetal ateto ic nrele.a erolereie ste alerersrnna Arthur Havel 
Charlieh Wan shor si4 aise ies oleters ais depheiee wereiteiches aherstee Morton Havel 
OM rrcteierstechelieuessteresereterenereiete Dale Jones 
IM civitne avetersicte ticle sieveioreiataretete The Three Recorders + Helen Lockhart 
Dickey ies e clevshe eiaiotooineiens Nifty Three Harold Madsen 
Jerty s@ onlin, cict.teisvusenclerctossiorcra'stele/oisterseceieisrereletsveceeetMace John Hundley 
Policeman.... Wvvststcicccsrera ehereteuensichettsserelatensierauate tase Dave Bender 
Bev Johnson epee .- Virginia Smith 
Kay Bolton. ...Brenda Bond 
Spikesnverrcrc George Leonard 
KidiGansanecee Re malcete siete eres .Frankie Stevens 
Bathing Brow iss sadiecisinc css 5.44 > «(8 s.vcn as odehieueeie ssa Al Mario 
Waddie PELISCG? wap QiOaie Samren ee ae Ke.s bak oalcales SMe eereae Eddie Frisco 
Raid) Waltanis ie oo sccostaoi aio ters acvatarsieiattie oa haleclarttar tend ane Arthur Havel 
PAMMOMTCEE S.No us nyel poles s:jotencccicyate) ahel cer atal of oleh al cheNelol olskeltetshokele Dave Bender 
ROE Gree Faye hecaye ie cefatsnatere erelel sete olel ar cusloletaliet oleh otstelateleratareratels Flavio Theodore 
Stage Ditectorsc.iew caida ge wee ase adios cad eccic ance Burt Harger 
Pickings Club Orchestra.......... Peek-a-Boo Jimmie and His Band 
SOtbretter re scyeieicc tale sieve secs yore i pie sveletaiove keto once Taraner ate rseets Maude Russell 
Watters Bc. scecle tele egies ealcielalels «hinted selsteruepaaternco al eteteles «e Walter Brogsdale 
Specialbys Dancers era iatisieiels eee miere eer: Walker and Thompson 


16 Russell Markert Girls—Ebony Steppers 

Helen Howell, Messrs. Harger and Theodore 
The Action of the Play Occurs in New York City. 
Staged by H. C. Greene. 


Vaudeville specialties strung on a thread of story. 


UPS-A DAISY 
(64 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts, books and lyrics by Clifford 
Grey and Robert A. Simon, music by Lewis E. Gensler. 
duced by Lewis E. Gensler at the Shubert Theatre, New York, 
October 8, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


A ANIM y RAG SEWAY «012. ae Omlchuerrmmyele olarsteiie oreietoielesteraers Russ Brown 
Mad seme alloryj.j- o/s ne ote miriet tele rreelt  ot =. ieee Piet ta Joan Carter Waddell 
isda LMR SS ugdg. 9000 bobo doop ond dGDD AoA SONOOOnE Luella Gear 
Sob in keyg Darks... «\< +11: ofeseteeheaete aeie cles) s ieee) areietotere i eisveie Buster West 
DEA robe Omega ois slnis alate oilel cls Gotasane'ieqsi shoe’ st oncrotes Stave Richer tere eee Nell Kelly 
Miontinonency, -Billitgs...).,sjqieitsiscemicieia ate sfoteietela eteiecione William Kent 
WI GUERER SACS oshici-mne sion cloe mime Bele t he eee Ee ee John West 
Poliyeatrorvecem ccisjacicwe she cies be ces tee eres SIGS Marie Saxon 
Roy Miaadbrooke;,. . aie, wivmeiehiesictele bes ecient «eee... ROY Royston 
Oskar ether serstale closic oieSsvsieusn te areakvers spo ioGiacen le eee ee-e-Joseph Caits 
SOPH VE cerrsteteee iolslsle & Sica SRI eS Aas So rere eee ti tetaion Louis Caits 
Aabnoes AVVisbULG Sper sccteter eras lode)» (ssfoca vue, ors orauorousteter eaters George Paunceforte 


SOLES VESsiorstaistaiere wis aislc atria & 0:0! e.0.e.5 nse craves leit ee Ee Bob Hope 


Pro- 
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SSCVANIS law nieesia seis istaiptateiaiers’a Graluinl sis eisiale aster ieisie eieieiotele eiakets Alan Fox 
MR Ael oe OV ater ecto aie ate sce s shia sus alee ea eels Siow Plee os Georgia Moore 
TNE 6S SACI & OCIS QO OOP MIMO IEE On ICI arte era Mildred Tolle 
LEYS She o Os GOS CROC OT ORES REE Rees Jocelyn Lyle 
(ASELSD Genie odio: GRAD EIDE EGU MennDE Sac aeMCanOn one citer Rita Crane 
PSE ICR reine eter e acate asics 4s sha wiereeia tage vle eisinlgis ae gaia Fred Maye 
NWR TS 6 te Be Eee eo a a Billy Neely 
JS RENT ekin a os i v SON OUD OU SAE BO SOOR EO On aon cieeon ee Alan Crane 
BA Ribble) Gdetace Ss, ale: cy sc'e« ciepeuenry sé Muriel Pollock, Constance Mering 


Act I—Drawing Room at Billings’ Home in Surrey. Act II.— 
Scene 1—An Inn in the Alps. 2—A Mountain Road. 3—Garden of 
the Billings Home in Surrey. 

Staged by Edgar MacGregor and Earl Lindsay. 

Montmorency Billings pretends to be the author of a book 
on mountain climbing. His proud wife insists that he take the 
cast somewhere in the Alps and climb one. The real author of 
the book, in love with Polly, the Billings’ niece, follows after and 
there are comic complications. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA 
(23 performances) 
A play in a prologue and four acts by Georgina Jones Walton. 
Produced by Walter Hampden at Hampden’s Theatre, New York, 
October 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 







ANAT Arce et Me ore rotialcleralale late, = avarers' a0) eaie/ai s'eie;e a aiaratanns-aVel sea e's William Sauter 
PCI MODe PET SAV AS 2 cleye-cccers ile hie, sini cise a dveie atosetnd smart Eugene Powers 
peter catel ASI res ates arc\ ep avate cover ake taievole lousioasieyatiers srs C. Norman Hammond 
LSU SE GTS PRG ORAS ac en A eta) AERA OCS OIA Dallas Anderson 
BRNBOP LETS USE OMOL Clic.c cist e aie rece sev a creleve ee soue sie eisiatere e.eie lene s Gordon Hart 
Vn inti. Se Papp tod Gnwaan acne atoveaoEouonogodone Cecil Yapp 
Mbictrittcnel te erates satel Stateyoetal aus exe tols ei aialore/sleteses/etske oye aie) ©: aleiaie Le Roi Operti 
WOeeeta cl there iote.< ols inysisiniei ore aveleveials Sieleisiele seo Sine stars ereis-3ie Ernest Rowan 
Jie BEES AS cis tie OR OIA Ie OA OIDIG DID AUDIO Oe ciaO Cony cay Omar Le Gant 
Siddarthas Prince of the Sdkyds..ssc.ciasscis¢ es eles Walter Hampden 
LSE Sl Sie ye Ta tee Rem ae ee, Peed are a HENS Charles Quigley 
TT OL NRO Soo s0:e o caleie ares ...Gage Bennett 
WMewadattae E Tince: Of IOs c5iroisiscetare |e sis operate ous Glerayscelienl store Louis Polan 
Merchants........ Joseph Milton, Robert C. Schnitzer, George Cotton 
ING LaS EME So ois isie's a'0b,dpjsteldie inrese « Forrest Gains, Norbert Cameron 
EMMI ES ES EAL CSIM Di, erater ots’ ctoPeio e''cioicial esis <losalevaisisiey © wiereusle William Thornton 
NTI TEA Pettey corey te x c¥e se a/=re e. o1e el ricisic ees oe telaie: see S. Thomas Gomez 
PRMBER ORISA CALM at ox eee) a elercie.d oi-3 due piss axe)e\ Craze! Seibrows Jan Lindermann 
ENG ENE BAIT STIS Bo RRS TR OE OTE OAL Edwin Cushman 
EU ASMI Am eisai (aia oreo a Susser im 34 9 orale 50) 5 0 5 c/o oe 801 William Sauter 
RY Ati Oia MSHS ote eat iecese Foor oleaiesere o Wra-onateslarsieeesta Gordon Hart 
ACN A eiaeeic oe Oo cas ieb aieinctnee Gisibia oie eiels thavdme's Franklin Salisbury 
PASS GREE OOO CORE OIE. 6 TRICE T  REaA Poeaae S. Thomas Gomez 
RANA erat eearetstovess in clef ince cag tekite vi aiscai's gies e\s/ainis = abe sales ciate Freddie Stange 
IN, delat Ge,GSg BOBO OOLAN A 2d) OPP aIne nCHOne hac CD OMCOE Joseph Milton 
MOLGIEND cio ciciareitiese iol bial or ristenateiareine a ae ke Francis Dears, Philip C. Jones 
Js, (CUBEAS Tae Stoo c CORO TOA PA oe Oy COT atic Edwin Ross, Jr. 
PAWEL ILI SSEAH ottatotets <iovetehs 2 lato cers ein odie eee amnia tis obec ad ade M. D’Arcy 
Water Cearersessia's <lacs a sisule Salata Stephen Irving, Richard Lawrence 
(Secor Via yalmemmtvasis err rcciacvetie ite t is owheaeee Mabel Moore 


ACIP AEA. hq tale Ce COBO 2.0. BCP OCs yc FDC TOr aan ees Judith Lowry 
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A review of the life of Prince Siddartha of the Sakyas which 
begins with his birth, jumps to his twentieth year when his first 
view of disease and death sent him into the forests for medita- 
tion, follows him through his experience with the ascetics and his 
spiritual triumph over the temptations of the flesh and brings 
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Vashodara iscsecicod cies tind 86 ssiestoitleie see seleielns «..Ingeborg Torrup 
Chitra ges aie aie ares aleiete hi cas cdvel siete orsiale eiaboreiere else stletetelovelens Eleanor Mish 
Giga Hire Pasioenaecroiciore oicuete steasiovetate etoretniareyaleteratatciar-terers Beatrice Maude 
Dratpads sce 's.o 1's wrereieveveie Jere ove Oe oie fo sie aleve pistevelsiovs' «lee orele Caroline Meade 
RAHA So erecioieretere meine asl ats eel ohaootote ection casteemtetareranersbere Evelyn Goodrich 
Riso gatarit save val esste-avecea soe sgstere tletereus tiotereletes le ieler oneiencr teres Anna Lubow 
Wautch’ Girls... «0. ee ols Sri Ragini, Anne Mitchell, Isabel S. Hill 

Harriet Ingersol 
Ujataee cis. eiclors olarerstsievotetcleteteicterstelatetalcreteletsttelstere siecelete Mabel Moore 
PULNAG sc Sere Sele octet eines ee neiecionicele Evelyn Goodrich 
AneOutcaste. Woman's viele eee eiesisetereroneistelesis eis Kate Mayhew 


ae Action Takes Place in Northern India in the 6th Century 
“Staged by Mr. Hampden, Dances by Ruth St. Denis. 


him as the Buddha back to the world. 


An American comedy in three acts by Floyd Dell and Thomas 


Mitchell. Produced by Crosby Gaige at the Morosco Theatre, 


* LITTLE ACCIDENT 
(289 performances) 


New York, October 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Norman Overbeck discovers just as he is about to marry 
Madge Ferris that he is the father of Isabel Drury’s baby. Isabel 
is not one to make demands upon him. She is too greatly in- 


MraccOverbeck sc asc.. cvertieio, areieciviers eintete tier tiersiee ie ene ee Susanne Jackson 
Doris, Overbeck:.../..<\ccie steer cea orate aleretaners ereletetsiore cvetstete Geraldine Wall 
CALICO repotahere sinters fol sharsieisee isnevasevatonsiodereveveeiareioiererceerelererelorete Madelaine Barr 
Me PoMOVER DECI (57 Werci cievossro tere: enere eTolievehetovetohatereioreiors, rele Malcolm Williams 
iNormant ONeCbecks ar. alcterst tech ete cterasrdteeletnenete Thomas Mitchell 
GilbertiPRand irs sie cis ie sioisie cianeie mil eaelphevereusiere + aietereetne tates Fleming Ward 
Lucinda Overbeck oeieeicretee crerce sin) ssrel sine stareieets Katherine Carrington 
anet. Parkes fe scc cts. cicretecasrersacoere sctoneioreters eeetereteretests Florence Brinton 
emily Cran ein. sus jesse ue ere teieieetacieioeir ine a ele aterm tsiisresinns Helen Myrnes 
Madge. Perris... aise ci.cche a sveiseieters ooreleioye eisusragsiioicretererere Elvia_ Enders 
Rev. Doctor Giulord sac cre sisversva cere a ivistorctelevetelecsreionie Harry Forsman 
MiisseClar lec iacreiscere asssdereyloorsnekerees nickle tenebetele teksuensteemtetersie riots Olga Hanson 
ELUGTE Sic cons ss cetose ccc euetaue- a) ousiaie allere ste sieratetsiclons sie  ateteverstelere eietete John Butler 
RudciphopAmend claro cencersewiirmerstece ts eres Adrian Rosley 
INIESSM ELEMIS Way-v c erererevercrseiate eretevereicisioterete mieietersiierare Elizabeth Bruce 
DloctormeZerneckesc tee cite yr) ciseenciaenstsirere rele Desmond Kelley 
Tsabel Drury... +s see c eee views eects aisle Katherine Alexander 
Wigiivte (Coseona ooo niponbtogsousonoosboosboUManoesS Patricia Barcley 
INET Saw SAGE rile heiece:cieitsss isiare ole tccmeners) Otel euersietrsiere ers meta Clare Woodbury 


Act I.—Dining Room in the Overbeck Home _in Vickley, Ill. - 
Act II.—Reception Room in the Ellen Harris Hospital, Chicago. 
Act IJI.—Mrs. Case’s Boarding House, Chicago. 

Staged by Joseph Graham and Arthur Hurley. 
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terested in her career. She plans to give the child up for adop- 
tion. Norman objects and kidnaps the infant. At his boarding 
house the landlady’s daughter wants to marry him. So does 
Madge. But he escapes them and finally makes it up with Isabel. 


-*HOLD EVERYTHING 
(290 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts, book by B. G. DeSylva and John 
McGowan, songs by Brown, DeSylva and Henderson. Produced 


by Alex A. Aarons and Vinton Freedley at the Broadhurst Thea- 
tre, New York, October 10, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


DWarcbycs cic o)stojave siaretete ss) ayeie a! srs al starere iors] Dorp utsiaie ss ciagae Me o-6 Buddy Harak 
SARC PMeT Po erence ete (are ie close oie arsret clate(cre islard, gosvere: cl eee aoc Harry Locke 
SUE Lee NOV Horror ele ovcse reves yates wpe che leies.0 Grtiolowist re © ei onsiee Harry Shannon 
EGP EO AR ECLE Ma A ciaictaterstereed ot aa tote alate Weta a eiaiatore Wreleteie Edmund Elton 
HIN GHESTIOMME LG Yio teva reteiaiaeiate oa ievok ata isla anes Gober eleussbiatsrw a5 eueieiers Betty Compton 
et bygeeD TET tom wiolecoiesss chs vhs casio nsiereieuscie srase arsrayerovs ale vase Alice Boulden 
Genk Schinerdaecters s aciclevors Lio ciara e leis qere cis slo sleie die Wetarer the Bert Lahr 
SHED “L5sTrs We) Aen an pO DOU ORO ODDO ODEG reo OOOO Dae Ona Munson 
Me OOES Gh ES TEC tal et fat creter cele sisters icles cu cuciciotsieerstacie cictereiete cers Nina Olivette 
pe DOTY aU EN ES LOOKS ss cratic cele hie «sere alse erie svels.eiensiee Jack Whiting 
pare sacha cre evorces taveters isi'vis oi ela ae erv le joie s 45's era ysis ie atererste Frank Allworth 
peINIGSO Vem TSATTIOELS fotecclel closye ciehe rain cere save citeoleictelerereveldteriee Victor Moore 
SOR NMOL GAM el reteset aceiciearcareraincionetste tere cle eistel evelel ocorevors Robert O’Brien 
SPL OMPINICICET “lors erstatclcte cistercts tele tsisvere/vva Ge iaiel cdoleolel stelacoWtiale s Phil Sheridan 
Gladys ep Wlartitls cm sclspeinctnicls cistae siarsiesececetete Celene ee iat cline Anna _ Locke 


Act I.—Scene 1—‘‘Pop” O’Keefe’s Training Camp, Long Island. 
Act II.—Hotel Wood and Madison Square Garden, New York. 
Dances staged by Jack Haskell and Sam Rose. 

Sonny Jim Brooks, welterweight champion, is to box for the 
Milk Fund. Sue Burke, with whom he has been singing duets 
ever since they were children, thinks he should fight hard and 
his trainer thinks he should box lightly and not risk his title. 
When Sue has words with Sonny’s opponent and he slaps her, 
she tells Sonny and at the fight Sonny wins in a punch. 


THREE CHEERS 
(210 performances) 


A musical entertainment in two acts, book by Anne Caldwell 
and R. H. Burnside, lyrics by Anne Caldwell, music by Raymond 
Hubbell. Produced by Charles Dillingham at the Globe Thea- 
tre, New York, October 15, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


A moving picture company invades the territory of Itza hoping 
to get some shots of castles, kings and things. 
falls in love with Harry Vance, the director, which slows matters 








George: Mullins :. bite. sh weirs le seine os eleepes ..Andrew Tombes 
Barrys V atice oops cars cuviciciage Oia aris one oistslonsisial scouts ot ora ets --Alan Edwards 
Spike. ce in.elheiouelsielaleola civic: sietetoraielste «,ayetelel stare eralehel el ele of ble Edward Allan 
Princo} OSCE cn cee sin tpbieeiie) -raokkaepheicieles sinese -William Valentine 
The? Dukéser.c > oscos ceri tiec prlaccioeetcnic «oteentocte Oscar Ragland 
IMalottents craters ei c.orwieisxticiepens aretene orstetetecatntateeraterelyclotetessie John Lambert 
"The s Mayor's aiaciccees srs: s (aishel sloyevsieiocs craloielexeterslictaveteisvoieinie .. William Torpey 
DaphnemDerLorne se sieice sie ciem ele eietie ciate lerctele etetetate Janet Velie 
Queen. Vsobeli....)c2. 3 sade oc cenbsitteeiels babies bin’ seiels Maude Eburne 
Bobbie LBind os Meco qostsrevecsorsssicccteelskeusdeeossis ore er ateisteras otsls wiere Patsy Kelly 
Audrey: Ntigent::. ccc wcveptnasies ceaersiel use are erateishetsre Evangeline Raleigh 
Floria’- Farleigh «2 ices os ce tee oeletelee teleine stom slcls a avatsie.s Thea Dore 
BP myHtrudes cts civics ore aleveze erevanareletere ouctetsiotercls'a io slow eyetee Cynthia Foley 
We Eby ois) <.cpos chaser teste sokataicsaseye tele lonevomtonsteietoie ncversiersies over aera Florine Phelps 
Betty. . Re BE haraeae cab cane Irene Phelps 
ZAZID «\:5. osyfovp usu oclta phe e Bice uas ekke ere eh tees Dis Oplaave cule tarot, Phyllis Rae 
Mike eon sates cine -Kathryn Hereford 
Wellington Westland. ..-Ralph Thomson 
Camerantatisrayierelsicrcistersieketelsreierel ste) omar wetale cera okesietsieteret ere Joseph Shrode 
PrN CISCO P Of Siz 3. areees ss chetershe ra lovetaailatats Ave ti chs tomate voto tape tote William Kerschell 
Captain mMetrice:jstecisrs i<teepeve sts: yor eters ioe tatotess chert sarenetoes James Murray 
PeinCess Sy lvidieciets sine crete) ciate tarereievelotelerersverstereclartoretavete Dorothy Stone 
KingeP omipaivolaricis cum nei wiectaslcteiy oO ereioinielsicce espouse ieee Will Rogers 


Act I.—In and around the Palace of Itza. Act IJ.—In Hollywood. 
Staged by R. H. Burnside, Dances by Dave Bennett. 


up a little but not much. 


A play in four acts by Anton Tchekov, translated by Constance 


Garnett. Produced by Civic Repertory Theatre, Inc., at the 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD 
(63 performances) 


Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, October 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 










Lopahin (Yermolay Alexeyevitch)................. Donald Cameron 
Wy ASA ccis's,<.06 = 's/0 4 e'v alolelere een oa oleeieeteioe en Beatrice De Neergaard 
Epihodov (Semyon Pantaleyevitch).................. John Eldredge 
MERTENS Ces pee ao os ls 9) os avaive, ae aca taharet aterm etane ture ele Te ateae alate ale Sayre Crawley 
Madame Ranevsky (Lyubov Andreyevna)............ Alla Nazimova 
JR cic Ro A ADR SAG ATO ICS AOA TIS A Josephine Hutchinson 
WET c.g J. Oo SiO UIE AOI S clin ddeanadduTedso Eva Le Gallienne 
Ghar lottamlvanovina .,..:. esusetbeieseusiedeleleistiele sham aseLe eters, << Leona Roberts 
Gaev (Leonid Andreyevitchite cc oe cieisins sieiceetieetecls ss Paul Leyssac 
Semyonov-Pishtchik......... ....Walter Beck 
NEEM 6 Coon Oe eno OO OOne J. Edward Bromberg 
Trofimov (Pyotr Sergeyevitch) . --Harold Moulton 
ATT ED Merle eye ieis eieisisicin sis nisiove arai cvedeve wialsuera: stemietemiere ««--Robert Ross 
"The Station GMaster).:actscjeic\smie’s am selerchs divers sara eielovatele Bie Leslie Cooley 
“A (Post: Onice gl leuks cee pete stele o'c\s.0 de eee tan Herbert Shapiro 


Acts I, IJ, III and IV.—On the Estate of Madame Ranevsky. 
Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 


Princess Sylvia 
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The Ranevskys, improvident Russian aristocrats, drift help- 
lessly through a changing social order. Finally everything is 
lost. Even the old cherry orchard which had been the Ranev- 
sky’s home for generations, goes under the auctioneer’s hammer 
and is sold for building lots to one whose ancestors had been 
slaves to the Ranevsky line. 


THE COMMON SIN 
(24 performances) 


A play in three acts by Willard Mack. Produced by Mr. 
Mack at the Forrest Theatre, New York, October 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


AP SIRI SLO RLE Sorte «coe ake lores flrs ale oles lalaiah's disci w 5 iccadstets Shad sles Thurston Hall 
PVRS SECS LC rate capers stom 'e yes sinie ier ha iat clan tetebehs © afci ther cea a eae Millicent Hanley 
WVANIS cradle Pvetec.ocri aus pints. © stare anelelc Stet etors oie chee 5 ave eee Kenneth Lawton 
ERG BOw EA SECE oro shouea sete ayelave cielassnspeceris wieveaeMere eials.e v1 e,005 Lee Patrick 
Peers or eyes otebs Rg selec tists dioksccieiviats Gioie as die wale sualeiciceiele Frank Joyner 
teen rsyiets ast 72h cetevevere etste-euske, 015) </el sie sais) sie eo Sos aver Frederic Worlock 
emer eGR gaccs crisccie cesiene score aie cine wie ereie lee o arsine Harold Elliott 
BNC aAxtewterter se sicction vic fe cee enact ton ta eet Regina Brown 
IFO INTE eee ctettn <p ae Mons caohe ate cookers anetove (ores orale, ceermpaa ceo chepeaeie Frank Shannon 
Bee ete arc tere loans le. c otis oreie Ciastoroce S attieetecen are oiaks Edward Racey 
Ae ue ETN fe nists a ePo trocar os cies oleavciczann ai bieniOe ee ae eee eee Percival Lennon 
WWE sien eee efite ie rc aioe ce Secicks is acess sainelea ce haaicebenees Justine Smith 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Home of Jim Steele, New York. 2—The 
Apartment of Henry Banloza. Act II.—Nellie Baxter’s Flat. Act 
III.—Bobo’s Apartment. 

Staged by Mr. Mack. 

Jim Steele’s wife refuses to help him in a crisis. Jim Steele’s 
former mistress, Bobo Aster, offers to give him everything she 
has accumulated. Jim Steele is found dead after Bobo’s visit 
and the police take her in. Bobo a few months later pretends 
to get drunk and tricks Jim Steele’s wife into a confession that it 


was she who did for Jim. 


THE K GUY 
(8 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Walter De Leon and Alethea Luce. 
Produced by Irving and Charles Yates at the Biltmore Theatre, 
October 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Reogies Mangitie. te alata cae ste nat piace sles eieisle Bo slerswitle George Nolan 
DVT TG CC CLUB MOR ates os '0 % calcio ohh sl a lovee ipo es ragd a4 Jessamine Newcombe 


Dota [Kiely se sieic sectersate: nates ale oe Siteistetwa viele» Arthur Jarrett 
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Sadie Kelly. ........00.0sssececressersrececssrrce Jeanne Greene 
essie May... icc seccer eee srersrcsrvcevsnsevo sens Myrtle Miller 
immy Carrol. Harry Green 


Frank Toney.. . Ralph Murphy 


ane Meadow. 


Priscilla Golden... ..Faye Armstrong 
Mr. Sammelberg.. .-John H. Dillson 
Prince Mohammed Ali .Francis Compton 
Big Bill Wysell...... ..Edward Keane 
Tiny Wers evslorsaaheaievecere DAs Ryder Keane 
Gursley its sicie's ecatelerornie sie siatc eerne seta steers ele oterstere Frank McDonald 

Acts I, II and III.—Studio Lunchroom in the Idol Film Co., 
Hollywood, California. 

Staged by Melville Burke. 


OLYMPIA 
(39 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Ferenc Molnar, English text by 
Sidney Howard. Produced by Gilbert Miller at the Empire Thea- 
tre, New York, October 16, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Counlessm linia wrciciicreyeierereisloleolistotelectetelerstereterereretcte Cora Witherspoon 
Come A Mer tiers. aeicusi cision feels oalel ste lel svele/ebeieie aiacel serovenehers Grant Stewart 
Princess Eugenie Plata-Ettingen.........e0ec0css Laura Hope Crews 
Olympiaye Princess Orsolimicy. aneecicerts niaiciee eae oe Fay Compton 
RAptain SK ovacservetetieistsielevstearstacie cree eters reverse cers --.lan Hunter 
Golomel “Krell. Aes cicics0isra, acts: cusieveversie-chererotels ai accleieiereroreiere tere Richie Ling 
Prince pBlata-Betin et oars. sievs ecto vesernicleve oeersversi crores eleieioheter Arnold Korft 


Acts I, II and III.—In a Fashionable Austrian Watering Place. 
Staged’ by Gilbert Miller. 


The Princess Orsolini, in love with Captain Kovacs, a hand- 
some hussar, is bidden by her mother to send the fellow away 
and do it so brutally that he never will recover from the wound 
to his pride. The princess bids the captain go back to the 
peasantry from which he sprung and never dare raise his eyes 
to her again. Later Kovacs is reported by the police to be a 
famous criminal. Knowing she has interceded for him with the 
King, and fearing scandal, both the Princess and her mother 
seek to buy the hussar’s silence. His price is the Princess’s sub-, 
mission. Being thus revenged Kovacs admits the report of his 
criminality was a trick of his to further his vengeance. 


MR. MONEYPENNY 
(61 performances) 


A verbal cartoon in three acts by Channing Pollock. Produced 
at the Liberty Theatre, New York, October 17, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 













IN ACT I. 
John Jones..... Reteroretssalersneiel a! sitter eee sfa) atare erartreree sels Donald Meek 
er UO RS ee OMES are a ahetctarocclel wlellel wie: stove iver'siai(e aneialtlethielwiels,avsce overs Evan Heflin 
tar pla yinreteraeteter te ee <Faie. cress s lei aic o:a.d/aic mi eielaueiaierseraas Charles Slattery 
SVs eV Ey ETIILY Stcreta sl oie) 0"'6.0s)ais(e;¢acs1e10)4/s/01'0, cle wisteia.s-evers Hale Hamilton 
(Greenwie hemi ard cia ciecreccjerepelcrers)<1eyc/eie erninie e erarelsloysye'e sie Lyons Wickland 
Blackscciscele se = HOORCO COC OO OCMO GEDA Donner ners Edward De Tisne 
RW Felkempeetotalereretetetaretateraiereeliereieielerece oss, sel eitralar ere neva Stanley Zipser 
LST eb OOO COL IMEEOED GCUO CT OIOO ED ROCIO cbr cr Dbmricn Donald Campbell 
Grisly creleterereieteterecctciiciavereiciareiole el ciere eorisieloroerereree Shoes; auandigts Robert Vivian 
SGV ys eeke olen fets lela iareicieloietel~ielerstcleietelalehsl clei 'alels scias o/sieve) feta’ os Betty Brenska 
BVgoletepsemectetatetorciststarevs) oletsie im srevarsters se eiaucusiee nrapsiant acrareerets Lee Smith 
JOS SAG SAGO CASS AAUS OOO COC OO SO DO DOME BG ARCA aes Helen Spring 
liR Ss oS SECO GOO She BAA On AB On bon Be Dein Gpoosor Marion Morehouse 
Pansyapeie nea cece as Mee esas ase ieee sie wee ee Audrey Baird 
BRS bt Lena BGO OCIA SOdO > GAGED Dei Gouna are es Douglas R. Carter 
PAC Pe ccale eleiel cle storicrorariel aatcsoi8 Tercieists, she nstales a) susietel'eis wosSre. 4 Frank Sylvester 
BW Kespertotoncteteteishayestnyeiciarsicl ctor sist © eietais! ellsieii) orn siteiyiayauaveneie sauce Hamilton Mott 
CAN EIRS (oo BOG BAO GOS UAE OO ODI Sea ee Catherine Dale Owen 
BEL erp NU apse aro aheke es eae ra va fava siwtsney chelates acai acct si siett ecco Edith Babson 
Plier me atte tion amac ies | clara sisvelecn em esl seen siatassislevelere tne Grover Burgess 
HD crusel Mey ONRCBe wie yate lec talodeloters: oss ol oie c/a sievcue e:ouaiais aaieveteissay sie Albert Hayes 

IN ACT It. 
ParrreeVONESY cio: /<[stareiecs fais a/acre srstecaietetos caverns /o%5 Margaret Wycherly 
ENLollyian) GES Nes sterile se vietsioacelsleiere sieictorcte eid are vlerhethinte’ Ruth Nugent 
MuchacleMorn,, “The: Proflessot?../.c/cioc stsreleve-ssjetel se John D. Seymour 
ES eerste terete eile cepo isin etetetals eferelacn svarevererare acaraverai ste Hamilton Mott 
PSSSE0 CAO CODED CRO DIES OOOO CS HOOD OIG OO COC aIee Stanley Zipser 
Miso ree ene cisier srateisivichctevers cveiste aleve crsieve ee aveiee sis elw’ Sievelteerelels Lee Smith 
Pip hieeetete ciciete tee cia oi hsticto tsi saleianiciels ele oop ele acorns vecene Douglas R. Carter 
OEE ara rtcle clo «pie. ctoieiesastersiois io alsis. «sieve eueverese s ete:e eye sraloneiers James Coyle 
Plo m On eiNbee aferatorst esccets ehensis sie) s) asceeraceleneie.e,evsiersiets cane’ Edward De Tisne 
Li LEE hai po Sine tenn DOOD OOD AD IO Orin Oth God oct James Coyle 
PRAM STIL SE ase eco cotel sie she's shereiiere\ leveleie: sysiens sisi siete sleuttenys Robert Vivian 
BYES, LRG les Gap 6 C8 bad 3 DB CUD AOH ODE DORE OG OOOO nC Charles Slattery 
am ALA State cisctstars ce sieiser«, «| sYeineiovs\eieraleve'sss¥ei siciel steers Frank Sylvester 
(De, TENE canceced Sao padmon on otomcadd ante osenose Donald Campbell 
IMEC (ERG) RS) eee ence AISo ASDC SERS r Cine ci eLae Audrey Baird 
Dnt, (CHER TEnacbesinoanpononGe Goa sbn te AOR OntT ODORS Helen Spring 
‘Puree More, Of the Dall (Rich sece jole/elaveletelovele slave sn: 6 5-5 Misses Babson, 
Mackay and Cameron 
PATIO Her WSCC sistesalesnis10 sia\s #6 4.6.1 Misses Ecklund, Griffith and Knapp 
Pilie Ballad -SINget es cie tie sicnciciele © ave 8) scious s avereieheyelelohars nous Stanley Zipser 
pihemtratayad obsys Giel sya 7 sain levels cicicle cic oie aieyoie s(ele sain estate Lee Smith 
he) Mistress-Gt. Ceremonies... « cs\cicicic.c0 oie sieis.cisi« els Betty Brenska 
HCE DI CAdem VY OLNATE te iole a cieie alonsioiel ols iovel siaseal viola iataliol sie Marion Morehouse 
lige, lite GG hss Se BRA AS AGAR eee Ceo oe act oote Clara Everett 
Hes Escort. +... <5 ...George Parker 
AMD rermicene Marts 21.1 i.e ole 04,0. <9 ..Edward De Tisne 
LS SGTRGI OG Ce CIOS A SOCIO ORS OOS AOA COOMA IOniCreC Douglas R. Carter 

IN ACT III 
SNe med aver ieee eta a «axle /sheseia:syers)ovetdle ere .0:4) 0:6:éie(eielezeieta Lyons Wickland 
Vigo tila Ge ePnPte ies srere’ ciaieis nib al'dvsie1e/eicle'e eo de qrasicvsteta Frank Sylvester 
OME sc enV VIS eter sege ns ni chal soley o°e, 0 cle) a/6.s:0,0's/010's.0%@ e'ars as Edward De Tisne 
AV Tsao AEUARE EMMI ile otaveie. ciclo. sie ais'a6:¥ sis) ecole 019 “alae, alate'acarelie aus eliove Lee Smith 
ML He ML tHG Nee Yete isos eee Neisvolaiele oupiols aisle! elelsie.sie:eVelsrsvaieio-€ Charles Slattery 


Act I.—Business. Act I].—Pleasure. Act I1I.—Happiness. 
Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 
John Jones, twenty years a clerk in a bank vault, is visited by 
Mr. Moneypenny and promised untold wealth if he will sell him- 
self to his benefactor. Jones agrees, is transported into scenes 
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of wild extravagance, given everything money can buy, but finds 
peace of mind is not included. He returns happily in the end to 
his suburban home and his suburban family. 


JEALOUSY 
(136 performances) 


A play in three acts by Eugene Walter, based on the French of 
Louis Verneuil. Produced by A. H. Woods at the Maxine Elliott 
Theatre, New York, October 22, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
EUIEN Ts (CGR a6 Ae ae BENGE OCeBtIL BOD CIGODU CC OU EO CRS John Halliday 
Wiallerie: Reis ecvwrercistc lena his cis = ola aie wie levels eis sisietemsismesetersielare Fay Bainter 
Acts I, II and III.—A Studio in Paris. 
Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 

Maurice and Valerie, lovers for some time, marry and plan 
to settle down in Valerie’s apartment. Gradually Maurice’s 
jealousy of Valerie’s guardian is aroused and he ends by strang- 
ling that old man after he has tricked Valerie into a confession 
that guardy is indeed a beast. Maurice goes to prison, Valerie 
is desolate, but hopeful. 


THE GREY FOX 
(88 performances) 
A play in three acts by Lemist Esler. Produced by William 
A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman at the Playhouse, New 
York, October 22, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 





Biagionne es =. feicielate iolelolstorelegstotetaterelefetole etololsvolatevelotetelais Andrew Lytle 
IBrancescor Vettori. < < Sicccw'sitls heesneseisiate the oreleieadeteteiece. ers J. M. Kerrigan 
NEUE) Ps seie veka! =! <a) Ja,'s © “0.0.75 foils lo o/s nto te ete te le fete hotelole els tes isiote Robert Buckner 
NGGCalom Machiavelli ss Wa cmniaicve ice nic quero lolol everefalalelete Selentete Henry Hull 
PERO eile eetslaielas a reaver laiaie fie a tiaiaeiereishaeivtstereterais «+.Warren Hymer 
Caterina Sforza. sics.cee secre verse eter etee ++eee»-Chrystal Herne 
Otiawianoacie ss ca tdasiasasemiisies pace yates «e+-.Martin Berkeley 
Da NCamaleree ee oe nis te ote oleic Sie edit etere Rreate. Seca crane ++ee-Reynolds Evans 
Serceantwotmine: Guard... craiilec siemietentcerisietietns -..-George Tobias 
Pir shy Soldtetiaes c<cu sciainianaete erake winasie late aoe -Mike Flanagan 
Second (Soldier... ..- «e...Lewis Milne 
Pretty Pietro...... sole jf -..-Denis Gurney 
The Captatm'<Savellic cilsc.ccclese nels alee ..Alfred Webster 
Don, Michelottomiu. nites. e vasicsieisis olsen ace eee aes Nat Pendleton 


OliverottowDa Bermac. cil. sie ss cates cctertetie Norman St. Clair Hales 
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Cesare mB Of lalsreaa sate erecta cforsrsiele so) sie'a aicteresareie ciaieler/ey< Edward Arnold 
AS Blond Girls. pram oe eect cat Srattatcretcle ces ttc s Lavita Miller 
Ntag! NAIA ol atetfaters elcteretatetct tate wialeiss:e nied wie solo e @aieine.Oofeels arate Mallory Davis 


The Borgia’s Women, Assassins, Noblemen, Soldiers 

Act I.—Scene 1—An Office of the Second Chancery of Florence. 
2—A Room in the Citadel of Forli. 3—Caterina Sforza’s Bedroom. 
Act II.—A Room in the Gravina Palace, Senigalia. Act III.— 
Scene _1—Machiavelli’s Tent in the Florentine Camp Before Pisa. 
2—A Room in the Convent of Annalena, Florence. 3—A Room in 
Machiavelli’s House, San Casciano. 

Staged by William A. Brady, Jr., and Lemist Esler. 


Niccolo Machiavelli, making progress as a young man, meets 
and is worsted diplomatically by the beautiful Caterina Sforza, 
giving him cause to grow in craft and cunning until after his rise 
to power and the establishment of his republic of Florence. His 
disintegration in character and manhood is gradual but com- 
plete. 


EXCEEDING SMALL 
(72 performances) 
A play in three acts by Caroline Francke. Produced by The 
Actors’ Theatre, Inc., at the Comedy Theatre, New York, 
October 22, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


IPIBII25 6 SARS oo SAO 6 ROPE and a ISO Oro. SNe Race Eddie Garvie 
FNL NIE ee RS 2 Se a Pes ear OE Oe Arthur Leonard 
PANGEREL EE Wari araie 3 28 hats / peeve a ate: o\choyeyatavenetiel even siaiave.cle, sleteysis Robert Hudson 
iM IFES! 3.504, er IPS EPS ES SELES Pik RIO RIE ROR eR --Kathleen Lowry 
Vea byte te er ata rake totale Patek ea cies aelevs neta ol ele: ccs (er suavalaie viele eee ave Kenneth Dana 
ESTAS Eu TOBEC RO MODE COM EC OO IREn CANT IAGO DAI pote Ruth Easton 
1D eR AACA ce tec 4 acy SORIOCIOHOE COD DOE rene orn Eric Dressler 
PASS OTL Commie mitre ate gc alr cic cele aclaicieies ¢ stores n-cfelelerere ate Nan Converse 
ems VME LETC cteley ccsicaiere ote a) © cayoteley ete e\e'e oda auete elie efS.9-<. exe Frank Frayne 
AMEN ONT on Widnes pias lease a etme ae ete etles cloilvials invaisicievaieiat Jack Daniels 
Pa GI UANOTIG scp io: cvcisieverg/eie 0.0 -01s'e e\eee eisie's see breve Gertrude Winborne 
LTE A Sienoh Bee, SE Re eC ag IIOP eae Maybelle Beadling 
ES Aityes aetats ot tee e ie Lore cue ta eases Halaiord Wiondeleie's a/ole --..Walter Speakman 
NCAT Phen heb ator cuciccer tide osaye auch eters > /aperareid-@ aiecereit «+..-Gordon McRae 
BAPE GASN el fotarciapoinlateusse eis stesia Ge's Fela wi sralels secnelee eels seete Mary Bradbury 
ever SOME Ee IE = Plas Rie se Rec i SD RSET Ry cA Dorothee Nolan 
FES m LAr Oe ttelione class a teletsisinais)sis sierra) s/eip«) scoisre ar51 e's Caroline Morrison 
EASE OC LOM erat WRG GINA Reet ic Lo; 5 ailonal'seyo S: syehatie a’ ai otare mie, eheke Halliam Bosworth 


Act I.—A Chinese Restaurant and Dance Hall. Acts II and III.— 
Gert’s Room. 
Staged by Rachel Crothers. 

Ed, burning with love for Gert, induces her finally to marry 
him and try living on $20 a week. The experiment is a failure 
and when Ed learns that he has a weak heart and cannot live long 
he, fearful about leaving Gert behind, induces her to die with 
him, They shut the windows and turn on the gas. 
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ANIMAL CRACKERS 
(191 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts, book by George S. Kaufman 
and Morrie Ryskind; lyrics and music by Bert Kalmar and 


Harry Ruby. Produced by Sam H. Harris at the 44th Street 
Theatre, New York, October 23, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Lives acctcshe cacaieeleiccaretate ele ievelerasetatatons atateroucresene acts et euenors Robert Greig 
Mrsa Rittenhouseiinr.cicisuaecicisiste stele letovelsleletenensia ele vial Margaret Dumont 
Ma. Dowcetic Siac arave« wterece etavergcn se. get elle ol sisters el eireve,s/everniese Arthur Lipson 
Arabellas Rittenhouseiceci-laictee etocsce ut otate sete re teretetscieteratereiers Alice Wood 
Mrss Wihitehead oy. (ons 0-0 stele sececlotnaicis' sia ioiene @eleleinietole Margaret Irving 
Grace: (Carpenters. oi +: sis eine slsisis siecle aretwleic e-elelerets Bobbie Perkins 
SWia lly Witt stOtivreclereslsilorslale steloe reels tsielctel stele istel steicketstere Bert Mathews 
Mp Ohne ankcenS ovetave ecaloray cccve cnepater mer ale ete vahereelole erenwrer sets Soper Milton Watson 
Roscoe. Wa Chandlet i cies aiecciepsvsrstetslorohareierl isis os evetars este es Louis Sorin 
Mary et St WATE cielsls eioiele els Gieicloleelelel el eletetetelwishelstatetstetels Bernice Ackerman 
Jamison ........ sforeetevatel fects ieleversteevoratetetarotietetarolcnetsiotetotatct Zeppo Marx 
Kap taitian Spalding jeter ctoaieciieteeiemie teleteicin: cietaiatereriate Groucho Marx 
Hman telieina velit creme cre saictateee  clelele ovetolerelenersteieietererieriere Chico Marx 
TREC rol es sony ate chs vale ora satoer eveyone shore levelerctote telelatelelaievetefeteteeeters Harpo Marx 

Show Girls; Dancing Girls; The Sixteen Markert Dancers; 
Gentlemen. 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Long Island Home of Mrs. Rittenhouse. 
2—The Grounds. 3—The Drawing Room. Act II.—Scene 1—The 
Breakfast Room. 2—The Grounds, 3—The Garden. 

The Marx brothers pose as celebrities and are the guests of 
Mrs. Rittenhouse, the great celebrity entertainer of Long Island. 
They manage to rob the guests comically and steal a swell paint- 
ing. 


GODS OF THE LIGHTNING 
(29 performances) 
A play in three acts by Maxwell Anderson and Harold Hicker- 
son. Produced by Hamilton MacFadden and Kellogg Gary at 
the Little Theatre, New York, October 24, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Sly iOtedenelsrayenescicvess'a''c loipnerc fate atovarereroncitels elereneletetetermmtcrnavarcts Leo Bulgakov 
THO on ona DOwOOd ONE aad loin duevayetatayerene ovexevexe telekernieretereys Arthur Pederson 
EL Sit Gepetetsters ele ols (oke)e\s}svalcsoteyoleLele inl ohaleieteleelatehsalekelonetetebs teas Jules Artfield 
ERO Sal Lol teesteysre eis avo Sse o¥0 ciate, ave ers cls ieve ose oie tale aieherereterepeieretete Sylvia Sidney 
AW andmeaeretetete tore eles re avo aionacaperers fajets ere lotevecatapeup tereneteimeiene Barton MacLane 
Macréadyicirsvetersisieis fiers. «roasts: olmisuareie. ise lets custereinelsterteretate Charles Bickford 
BNE Ges icio.N0 OOOO OUD OOP CGO COCODE BOAO AOOSt00gae Thomas Kelly 
TK. -i-/issojepelelele miele seielo\s se)slels eis, eis a\ele)01+\e/ela)eelerepereteiniar Sam _ Silverbush 
Gil iciaaie, rereteteme sein o (ole oie c alesse ic) os cel ic'ove te eleva fal ohateeetermtertr eee Ian Wolfe 


Sowerby; cistevemisiere o.s/aleveusiehereis'sis odevelele ow cele siete eheiieree Sam Coit 
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SS price Ketereterererstsiemetatnetsia es ievelere cisjarersraye <'srate scoteletatcvsiels. ere Morris Ankrum 
BAUWEH Dire cine chertte lctel ciate ha cee reise ae nisie ia. tise at aiste a.clajaiatonsl ace Jules Ferrar 
Gapraromcancectereercleeee cle aise s cere lala ere aieie'e slo etelelere 4 Horace Braham 
DalvatlOMeloaSsterie creck eisicians: sshevsreio ounce deteisicie sie Molly Ricardel 
qoruealest Sita sycvetereetsis sexe vials oe slevaie aves os Sieieis ole sie s's.te Moss Fleisig 

OLCS SET E CAL Eons) cla eiate cieiserel scale chess: sie wisvet a etelersiels je-anchars Lloyd Sabine 
MP OIRCEDAAT pyaieretalecsietey 816 aka ,ai cio eusissyb, s/s iora wlaserarse ayers Benjamin Fessenden 
Salterrrctnctte ccs seisloisie no salam gee sla teisare adtieie oe Robert Brister 
Lat slctrairetcrs scales ccoeicloiaig ole steia i ors aidie cls avesev siete eeiavaraya oie Willard Dashiell 
LLG EM Vick thn opter clea etme iate anacssorerarelsherssei ctersverevaiseeeieve are --.Douglas Wood 
PASSistanen to) District vAttOrney:... clei cic ceisre sie cs cleeree Bice Del Cleveland 
DMixsop Mita sipiccer stay sherctavs ols 2) acre are seaside e sisveualetelsoa nie oe agora hee Eva Condon 
Sarit etempete eistelercretatete sis eveie sisla ae lereeieiee ere arnt cae as Harry Bliven 
Giucksteinigesecec cisco oisrets is acca aie srelsisleiacrd oelgebese John R. Hamilton 
Mea bp saaey eden ate rcl cca chote se aisles ois (o's ai bine 6 9.8 8°66 a Bal eieere Maynard Burgess 
Plerkior then Courtrnicc.ccieve s,si0lsicle 6/00 9'0.6 plate cremratcrctcremeis Edward Cutler 
PSR GEti eLearn Tyee Pel aiclae aioisicreiaiclsre ciessie a(e evelels </ore ave uve steieie Henry Engel 


Acts I ae IlI.—Lyceum Restaurant. Act II.—Scene 1—District 
Attorney’s Office. 2—Court Room of the Supreme Court. 
Staged by Hamilton MacFadden. 

Macready and Capraro, the former a fiery leader of the strik- 
ers in a milltown walkout, the latter a passive but fervent 
anarchist, are arrested for the murder of a payroll messenger. 
Their trial is framed against them and they are sent finally to 
their electrocution while their comrades look sorrowfully at the 
bulletins announcing their passing. 


SUN-UP 
(101 performances) 
A play in three acts by Lulu Vollmer. Revived by Lucille 
La Verne at the Lucille La Verne Theatre, New York, October 22, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


NV mhOae Cl ni eccitevert icine) oicia te piace ste Meush daxcveteusieyeeiets Lucille LaVerne 
lan, titles? Re oobonese coddeapacuoatico soibpopue.caor. Owen Meech 
HEsTitT ye rettterceeleishctere svelers ole siarsvs oie ss diet saleherove + otela oie ereets Anne Elstner 
Bit aa 5d ocr ACE DE OCODO OND COOH AO COOMA Oma doen on Walter Scott 
Sie aVy CORKS eee Iapac clei cleieta ee dteic-eidia oat eid ai o\e Ararstehsvolehoratete G. O. Taylor 
BOHR ETS Ie ORS ee EOC DA OCIA CIGD COIR IOS CrCl Franklin H. Allen 
ETOAC Ret eerie erate toveae alate are isuel ore eis: ei'sv are, exel'so'revar cleats Charles MacDonald 
FUN SUR SETAUROL tetera ctelersie ote sg aiese:c'e: 97016 aisvaetelclatatcist Bernard Craven 
Leto De Gichia feo ioe each lacy Oo RT NCRERALZ Re DS OO ISD RA SCOT James Lee 


Act I,—Interior Widow Cagel’s Cabin. Act II.—Same as Act I- 
Act IIlI.—Same as Act I.—Scene 1—Midnight, February. 2—A 
Few Hours Later. 

Staged by Miss LaVerne, 

The Widow Cagel is embittered when her son is drafted in the 
war and openly rebellious when he is killed. She thinks to take 
reprisal by shooting the son of one of her enemies, but hears the 
voice of her dead boy pleading with her to embrace the doctrine 
of love and expel hate from her heart. See “Best Plays 1922-23.” 
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GIRL TROUBLE 
(24 performances) 


A play in three acts by Barry Conners. Produced by Richard 
Herndon at the Belmont Theatre, New York, October 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mrs. James* Russell Lockhart, Sr...... 205. sccccescece Lucia Moore 
Miss: ‘Georgia Robertsons.3ccscccecteseeesese dacs Virginia Howell 
Cha taffeurel'. as tie loh tele ole ctor alte le oetels vio oleae Charles Peterson 
AR Wie ety, Mas sateen cia ce aie cleie eisiviaiatc or siera siersla' wt ates Richard N. Gregg 
AS UIEEGM! isi Nulele slows ec: cielo s, Severe. wialeve Piehelostels.@. clovstelalo aaa Edward Broadley 







Bill ‘Carson! hack Ae eae Pee ctlecis cence sin ee Jack MacBryde 
dey oekhart. verse cr art ..Allan Dinehart 
©. Coleman. .... .Wallace Erskine 


Peofessor Haviesant tiesto ties ote = sielel ols ae laeeirem cde Boyd Davis 
Angela Cadwell.... s.s.9ata, Haden 
Bi vely11 JW ald Poriace sca. /opsvolsWerdve ic levels s creroleiw erenerele Gis eens Dorothy Hall 
Cissyo Wallard Sawn -sieuce yer Gheleswreciepit we etal oereee nae Georgia Lee Hall 


Acts I, II and III.—Apartment of Mrs. Lockhart, Sr. Down- 
town Apartment of Jimmy Lockhart. 
Staged by Allan Dinehart. 

Jimmy Lockhart, at 17, eloped with a carnival girl, Evelyn 
Waldron, aged 15. After a three-day honeymoon Mrs. Lock- 
hart had the marriage annulled. Thereafter mother watched 
Jimmy as closely as possible, but he was usually in some sort of 
girl trouble. Finally, to save him from a charmer who is about 
to take him to Havana, Mrs. Lockhart agrees to the remarriage 
of Jimmy and Evelyn. 


THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR 
(8 performances) 
Cecil Lewis’s translation of Paul Raynal’s play, “Le Tombeau 
Sous l’Arc de Triomphe,” in three acts. Produced by Charles 


Hopkins at the Charles Hopkins Theatre, New York, October 
29, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PAP SENCHMSOICICN:.(selelecrereretenulelerrelele steielelaaisinteretstavelrelote terete Lester Vail 
Anime lderly-a Many. sloisce.01ereisis ene iavevsiors late tele c eboR ie oieiarees ss William Morris 
Isreal, Nuiiton liy YUsmenorncadde's Snap Gososaag soe cnone Beatrix Thomson 


The Scenes of the Three Acts Are in Different Rooms of a House 
in the Country, a Day’s Journey from Paris. 
Staged by Charles Hopkins. 
A French soldier, on limited leave, comes to visit his father 
and Aude, his sweetheart. He plans to consummate his mar- 
riage to Aude and return to the front for a volunteer duty that 
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promises certain death. Aude gives herself to him rather than 
waste any of the hours of his leave in civil and church cere- 
monies. She is forced to confess, however, that she has begun 
to doubt her love. The soldier, disillusioned, embittered by the 
loathsome business of war, goes back to the line voicing youth’s 
protest against old men who make wars for young men to fight 
and resenting the gradual detachment of the women’s interest in 
the men at the front. 


CRASHING THROUGH 
(40 performances) 


A play in three acts by Saxon Kling. Produced by Oliver D. 
Bailey at the Republic Theatre, New York, October 29, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


IESE DOESE cre a) aie) <fole's.0 51s ovatéye sxeicsoielelaeselb (a sree oe aiie-8 4p ahs Alf Helton 
IGE EAS S.5 HOnaR OI CIO ODO ARO coaedcarc Abe Arete G. Lester Paul 
WON RHCLO oreterare eine lole sis/eiersim inle\e's)aVe stove tein, ctevetewielels «Teter enete Rose Hobart 
EHO) OWA ELBIT BS. EOOLE p+: epspieie (e's res Specie oie sleexe Henrietta Crosman 

ig dV aero SRA SOE oe OE SOTO cen BOO ene Marie Haynes 
RICh at Gad CRETE. se bigs < cnamiieisles 6 6.o So es cuties 06 Robert Harrigan 
PH IBEONTE RINT ATISON a eres iocolnoic cizte aleve Slee eafa as sitter ices Gavin Gordon 
Another Steel Workers; </. < swieele «oS iclo aise Walter W. Shuttleworth 
PR CLeIaMESO OHS a eters ecsicleiaievala’s\aiale sien sca die sue sie’s s7strie ® Frederick Truesdell 
PRAMS Beemer et ereteiale wiets coe teh 5's oie! ave nee & wie Sveiore ale ene Eleanor Woodruff 
PENILE) POTN V Als alee sialere\aierarese oir .clalaioie «nieve eislnieietwinie sate’ Alberto Carillo 
RECS MEL Ae VeM ROM DING ety. ale sel elelsie niessiois eisrssiereie sine ole Judith Vosselli 
SEOs ISHOP ME LOSt GS ye steisveccie obits sin ais.0'c tieie cre ere oaehon yore Albert Bruning 

Acts I, II and III.—In the Old New York Home of the Dowager 
Mrs. Poole. 


Produced by Oliver D. Bailey. 


Consuelo Poole, tired daughter of a long line of Pooles, sees 
her fate come crashing through the Poole skylight. He is a 
handsome young riveter working on a near-by building. Im- 
mediately Consuelo and the riveter have dreams of reorganizing 
their section of society, accept each other in companionate mar- 
riage and later boast openly of their expected offspring. The 
proud Pooles rush to the rescue of the family name and insist 
that Consuelo shall marry her steel man. 


YOUNG LOVE 
(87 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Samson Raphaelson. Produced 


by Kenneth MacGowan and Sidney Ross at the Masque Theatre, 
October 30, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Fay, Hilary. feteieveosists s\eis'ele'e’ sveieveioloreretelernie cininis a islaisielolate ats Dorothy Gish 
David} Hallowell iva. nc icccotsvorerelete sinreiciereie creisinig oreinioiaretntare Tom Douglas 
Peter WV Bir die. clleis\ciecsiole is © ctevsloterslcvelaistelcietnie eierevele sisrereierctels James Rennie 
Nancy, ¥ Bind sesines siecieoic te cient eco cere Catherine Willard 


Act I.—A Veranda on the Birds’ Long Island Home. Acts II and 
III.—Peter Bird’s Studio, New York. 
Staged by George Cukor. 

Fay Hilary, engaged to marry David Hallowell, begins to fear 
for the future of their love if they should find themselves un- 
happily mated. She proposes an affair as a test of their affec- 
tion. Following this experiment Fay is still doubtful and sug- 
gests further research. Let them experiment with two of their 
friends, the Peter Birds, who live superficially and are proud 
of it. Fay and Peter have their adventure, but David rebels. 
Fay is glad finally to accept him on the usual conventional terms 
of matrimony. 


AMERICANA 
(12 performances) 
A revue in two parts, book by J. P. McEvoy, music by Roger 
Wolfe Kahn, lyrics by J. P. McEvoy and Irving Cesar. Pro- 


duced by J. P. McEvoy at the Lew Fields’ Theatre, New York, 
October 30, 1928. 


Principals engaged— 


Douglas Burley Stella Seager 
ioe Donahue Frances Gershwin 
osamund Johnson Mary Stauber 
George Stamper Wanda Valle 
Thomas Burton Doris Carson 
John Hamilton Olive McClure 
Geo. Tapps Williams Sisters 
Roger Kahn Orchestra Harlem Dancers 
Batchelor Octette Baby Banks 


Staged by J. P. McEvoy. 


HELLO YOURSELF 
(87 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts, book by Walter DeLeon, lyrics 
by Leo Robin. Produced by George Choos at the Casino The- 
atre, New York, October 30, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


ESS peed SAWia tre tiiateinvotere atelelereleleletsicieicrcteue te sierereierererere erent Blaine Cordner 
POLL Ys: braretejeretetassicisielcieactoisiclsie:eisiorsievececeloicieverstertremerertenereneten Evelyn Nair 
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Nell.. Settee eee ee eee tee e ce ee eee eene eee eeees weeee- Betty Reddick 
“Scotty”. Bale Tene wats oTeTer eae ai hee tea ceiaie alatarnrateteuwrate «..‘Scotty” Bates 
SURGE Ses Nace cs se a ae: .»..-Dorothy Lee 
Psabels Manning enc aisle aah ceicie nerstareticve erste Sele’ 3 ise) Peggy Hoover 
PPOLESSO LA SULCOM wielarecreiovs oiefers/elere,slojeteieruare arete Sete 6 William Robertson 
Chet Wiectaciocnieiiecioriee aioe cistvaie acces slate ase salsrate tines Joseph Fay 
Bobby aS Hattasicvetetsyss clits is o's oiateteroncre Stee: sa er acio’als siatetetrels Al Sexton 
Mast Macca une srseis ccrreiaiclece.o's saree tie « vic cra pasisievecciers Lucy Monroe 
IKatemoteviet Salaeteloreticcisictnclesic e eicterelsic oerersieieieven sxeueioterers Edythe Maye 
CES TOMES ELEN efretoteretel siatcis) suslaisie is eis’ die/e olois lore afsuaiews euraw Helen Goodhue 
CICEKO eters areola eiaees sare wiera sioievenlsiwie a eie' sears wisn waivers aie George Haggerty 
MeL D ea SuDUlmM cis seleraras aacraratere anes here Sere he oien aikte syne ane Al Nord 
EL carer Merete tere c aaa alaks fate oxalnuataileysjavelausisi suas /tuets) Sieda'ch oie acevelake Fred Waring 
DalewMmelartle yin ere cite ore eis orev Sinise aco cel ace see eee Ruth Sennott 
DD ee inne oie crates an <i Saiaiens Gino iolole aiereeie sj wiace S due wieters Walter Reddick 


Nimble Westleyans—Jimmy Ray, The Reddicks 

Acts I and II.—Gymnasium, Library and Grounds of Westley 
University. 

Staged by Clarke Silvernail. 


THE FINAL BALANCE 
(28 performances) 
A tragi-comedy in four acts by David Pinski. Produced by 
Provincetown Players at the Provincetown Playhouse, New York, 
October 30, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


BAMMIGA DOLE Teatet ot seavelelotatelcelatcveistalcvefate\a/ectelclefale e srevevesrevere Lionel J. Stander 
phew Merchant Sm yv ALC .</ers) «\ercleietal(al sls) sisters fo ate) sis oils (aysiolorarels Mary Michael 
Pes Met Hatt ateicsicictsiciele s/sc0 o:e18elsie.s. cise ole ies sire ¢a)sisy ere E. J. Ballantine 
PRO GUTS E tay atevetalataicl sinter sie rcleve) eieloleierslacsle sie’sclsiel si evsteis's Berne Lenrow 
pL Rem ROOUREL SMV IEC oyete« «\c/sisisl os e(eisi ove oie e%sle/srefeisie 1 a1 419/040 Emily Graham 
PEM MONE YET Get ./atereto cvele slarcleuelers) exe ejais: ehotetelecsleiecleia:s William Franklin 
PCsi AS eri bereyeie ckelsleisivele «iets chefelots eit ieianetaletevs slelere oyevslalaie Edward Gruber 
DSCCOMEM ARETE aertaietalaleloleleleisieisiors chctelelaleratetoleteleleteistciatelelalsatiore Lee Winter 
PATA CEN tal eralcleie cle) cleie/el clelalaisialsistelaipietetels|«ielayets George F. Shoemaker 
BROMGE MEAS EME a ietetete teiolla\=is1 el Bic! oiolplets (nie s/ereistoleseieievs tales Samuel S. Bonnell 
AM Yey IMS R= Sea Bn DOM EO OUD OUMIOODOCOOOS Samuel S. Bonnell 
pieom Nilay Opeectetaeetarate ate) 01 sieielaleners ais) (eleiare ois etsisleials siaveie Warren Winslow 
Tae MCS OUI SIN Corererevpietevete ole tole eb islayeiersleisi says nraie/siorcias'e 6 - Virginia Dale 
Ine Wee A Oriente acy ngsting JOH AO SOUS DOnOOOS .. Alfred D. Brown 
ie rahe 
ert Ange 
People Orme LOmal ay acle slelelateiereioiole eisie.o/s ale\s.etsisaiers f Nina Melville 


Genevieve Vevey 
Acts I, II, III and IV.—The Merchant’s House. 
Staged by Theodore Viehman. 

A baker dreams that this year’s flour will turn people mad 
and that last year’s flour will cure them. He corners the market 
on the old flour, sets the whole town mad with the new flour 
and then seeks to win his neighbor’s wife by becoming powerful 
and rich. His love spurned, he gives the woman he loves the 
last bit of the bread that cures that she may cure her husband. 
Then he hangs himself. 
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THESE FEW ASHES 
(39 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Leonard Ide. Produced by Shaw- 
Nathan Productions, Inc., at the Booth Theatre, New York, 
October 30, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mine. ‘de. Seguin s:sc'c.s oie s'oc wis 'e 3 wigte overage ersor eam ole eianeleecers Ellis Baker 
Elsasvon) Glahmic ussite cere elec alte sree tans eteionataas Henrietta Goodwin 
OAT ave « nisientve scisiete cccreioigiete cidtatersiateteeirere eae erie dee ace miniene Goo Chong 
Edith s Ma joriten nics ocnieraeccaisinets:c etalete vino eeinietce tases Natalie Schafer 
Olga Bukaroy.sisci.crrectelaers eancieisivicas eeiciereiots fers etaranereistetete Leni Stengel 
John MWihitn ey ccts.cteeisiiaterneleearetetr acetals reeretteelereioaiereiete Wallis Clark 
Renniet he Vaile yavciars.votveleres o1sistalareloistetsieiecsicioisrelstevelelserereis Hugh Sinclair 
Marcel, “(Bonnardich acs cins tiercie o.clsvereoir store elsisints wrcisiere Georges Romain 
Pierre, Cen OCs Win ve eh rere stn letter cin were orevere orci cues toteiatorete Ralph J. Locke 
Victor: Duprees..< saz saetern.« pide Gis oo eens a atts ta galore els James Meighan 


Prologue and Acts I, II and I1I.—Kenneth Vail’s Apartment in 
St. Moritz, Switzerland. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke. 

Kenneth Vail’s love conquests become so easy they lose charm. 
He determines to step out of the picture, announces his demise, 
and leaves a jar of ashes with his valet to be claimed by the one 
of four women who can prove her best right to them. The 
women come, view the ashes and, each finding that she was but 
one of four, backs out. Vail comes out of hiding to recapture 
the last of them, who was the one he loved best all the time. 


REVOLT 
(30 performances) 
A play in three acts by Harry Wagstaff Gribble. Produced by 
William Powell at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, October 
31, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Date De retetetere:s\eieis; 1s 0:5 /s.s\a lets lsugieietsieiveisisreversts a aveterel ee Charlotte Denniston 
Je Gy sa Son OOP NES CORD OODO Gor Uden hace den beent ooag Elizabeth Allen 
CARE Varaarsieloie s,s ensig «sis rave Siptny clade; aie: laiaseataio te eceheienee Eunice Stoddard 
The Rev. Barnabas Bord ze sc Moqersforsiatsige niece aolemew elton Hugh Buckler 
Mirae briily Pasteel c\-.% oc oc sis sielele sicce cues creo olen teretonete Helene Lackaye 
Bana Pern cladcien leis cicislets tala lete oeteidis idiots onelelsele tices Eloise Keeler 
Beet Bats: AoC Oe TOC AEC OeOe Doe FORE RSaatad kOe Ackland Powell 
Sol> Rosenbloom. . cis 226 tie ete roatet wanes aoe eee Eliott Rothe 
Dr sSalteneemanorussiost bis) ciclestunre slaksestiaciae Riaelaisie ..A. G. Andrews 
The Rev. Jolin clamimond 01.2 cicics « elecaie ereieleleteretere rs Paul Guilfoyle 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Large Room on “the Second Floor of 
Gethsemane Church Parsonage. 
Staged by Harry Wagstaff Gribble. 
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Rev. Barnabas Ford, widower and churchman, has brought 
up three daughters, Faith, Hope and Charity, and one son, Paul, 
with the conventional fundamentalist’s stern rod of discipline. 
Paul goes liberal and unregenerate in college and Hope rebels at 
home. To add to the Rev. Barnabas’ troubles, when he tries to 
rewaken interest in his church by importing a sensational girl 
evangelist, Edna Pasteel, she faints at the thought of baptism by 
immersion. Ordered on a long vacation by the trustees, the Rev. 
Barnabas shoots himself rather than face the disgrace. 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
(69 performances) 


A play in three acts by Hugh Stanislaus Stange. Produced 
by Harry Lang and Henry B. Forbes at the Biltmore Theatre, 
New York, November 1, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


OPE EIONCE Seiciel a ctstcletaterelcicleictets a sleteaio sielonie ied aig Constance McKay 
LS TS acidic 6p FO MORI nI IP Aaa Aa eit a aaeiie Herbert Heywood 
CRE Or BS Doe og peri aici einai ch ainseaaictsice Curtis Karpe 
“Rio Rita Girls”. ..Grace Walsh, Mildred Waterbury 
Escorts: 9. .1.'. . Arnold Goodrow, Henry Hammond 
Isadore Marks Bie eratohe iste cichels Ben Welden 



























Ruthie Day.. ..Marcia Manning 
Jill O’Dare.. ‘Claudette Colbert 
WOM EIVAIS eesnct tele ceineicla are Siainie stoi vielaictele ote sis eielete sbetore John Wray 
Charlie Roseberg .. Bert Wilcox 


Fred Moran.... ..Norman Foster 
ohnny Dolan. ...Edgar Nelson 
umb Dora..... ‘Charlotte Hunt 

Rialto Rounders. ‘Ward Argo, William Truda 

aeRO ere wie wines wet kis(s. eles ohate ia sip. vie(slarss.a esis Horbert Harwood 


yP 
peat bay EATTREL'S seeterstc srors nous einieveiaibe sities Claire Farrell, Marion Waters, 
Arthur Gaby, Melvin Leewood 


Billie. 2. oo conc cece sce swe riers cemsieoeceecsa snes encore. Sara Floyd 
smisic'ssje 2 se Ramon Racomat 


Nick. ....Irving Sklar 
Wop.. ..Walter Powers 
yee se -David Manning 
pullin awe mielia yo aii OPS -# pia aia store Nig 9 spells 01m, eeeeeees-William Nally 
IBEGKERIAU or". Rime ese Tae Gisele.» wel viele o.Giela nein Mie ehe's John O. Hewitt 
Suburbanites. . ..Marie Preston, Marian Florance, Arline Lloyd, 
John Graham, Alton Hamilton 

COTA CLOL sree te acs atone is, f alos olaisice Saks 91.cie sie, ¥1d.%/9) sar edels George M. Lloyd 
Mr. and Mrs.... Z Mortimer Hunt, Marjorie Hubert 
Old Lady... Peet astra le ohotte ois ayevel anne eiete.areutiaeete oO Dorothy Farnum 
err SOR PRL bce siete isgst orale diolocas lal eliajavnveua 8 edenetal elacal eve Roger Bacon 
Enree JolymrO0ds PE OLIOW Ss ai¢ ere. 'o.cc o> so he ster eaarcine George Bleasdale, 
John Abrams, Richard Finley 

ROTACLS secre leiseeeele aps.oie Niele slain ee e's © 6 Donald Wynne, Donald Lashley 
Sats Dillommerytscemiracdtee cies ewidlec: iz wade eleleae William A. Norton 
Detective Hogan. : OU ROR EU DCRR CI CIORICIOH CITE George Rogers 
Telephone pel coublehuniter silsies vs cles crac. .s 00 ee cushe Samuel Levine 


The Action of the Play Takes Place in New York City at the 
Present Time. 
Staged by Lester Lonergan. 
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Fred Moran is a lovable but irresponsible songwriter, Jill 
O’Dare his unhappy but loyal wife. Joe Prividi, a rotten night- 
club and bootleg man, tries to get Jill, first by turning her against 
Fred and later by ordering Fred killed. The gunmen miss and 
Jill recovers her boy. 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE 
(16 performances) 
A play in five acts by Henrik Ibsen. Revived by Walter 
Hampden at the Hampden Theatre, New York, November 5, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Doctors lhomas «Stockmatinis shies evel cieretel ela elelslevsiersisie Walter Hampden 
Mrsif Stockman ois, .jsrc.creisvercis rete sen) svetelsislenorsistersteieisteiicrs Mabel Moore 
DP OETA uotehe le evsrerstecsieic cats shavavcvevaielevelcls aieereierelcheterarote eters Evelyn Goodrich 
EE TITE reaver rare vere etele overohore cies’ creed arovele ebeiaare: sheen steam ePenetieters Leroy Wade 
INLOL EEN cioie =< aie vis eevee eisieiciennibia:4.0(elle./etavois ete letsistecenencttietereints Omar Le Gant 
Peter Stockman lcci s siete s cletistelesicle cc sido C. Norman Hammond 
Morte ry ISU) 5-2 gona) wxer/sserie eis) one alteuoreusis wieatesarozelsielorexeexel cteretots William Sauter 
VON Stad Weretereretsesisiciers overs sree elers clever ersiaieterelsieieiae mrsetetels Dallas Anderson 
MB il Tita erry ouek orate vores ofod exe etcuenelcKs foreroeveusto seiclaiekete nenilelee eiereers Gordon Hart 
PV OL SECON ore vo ip re.ra 60:0) 2. o's. 3.0: ols: # a forelelel o aleloss oreie ererevsr evel eveleiebe Ernest Rowan 
EAs akcgetheyencfonsrenstets cioyeraieteronnieteaeketereickeretecsareletotcionete nesstonerotereneiees Cecil Yapp 
AND AT THE MASS-MEETING: 
Mr eV essrcisictbusbsveia'sia vie is eis eeeis aisha e ctoreig scarorerele stavstalorsiels Louis Polan 
AgDrunken Manis oes si0c sualeen-aeiesie de aie Mate acme S. Thomas Gomez 


Acts I and IJ.—Dr. Stockmann’s Sitting-Room. Act III.—Edi- 
tor’s Room of the ‘‘People’s Messenger.”” Act IV.—A Room in 
Captain Horster’s House. Act V.—Dr. Stockmann’s Study. 

Staged by Walter Hampden. 


See “Best Plays of 1927-28.” 
THIS YEAR OF GRACE 
(157 performances) 


A revue in two parts by Noel Coward. Produced by Arch 
Selwyn at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, November 7, 1928. 


Principals engaged— 


Noel Coward Beatrice Lillie 
Dick Francis Madeline Gibson 
Tommy Hayes Queenie Leonard 
Sonnie Ray Rita Mackay 
Georges Fontanna Marjorie Moss 
Tom Devine Phyllis Harding 
G. P. Huntley, Jr. Albertina Vitak 
Philip Wade Florence Desmond 
Mervyn Pearce Muriel Montrose 
James Cameron Mimi Hayes 
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Nelson Welch Audrey Pointing 
ames Hepburn Oriel Ross 
filliam Harn Nan Hearn 

Billy Milton Sheila Rawle 


Staged by Charles B. Cochran. 


THE YELLOW JACKET 


(69 performances) 
A play in three parts by George C. Hazelton and Benrimo. 
Produced by Mr. and Mrs. Coburn at the Coburn Theatre, New 
York, November 7, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Propertys Wan states esieicclere ooendunannoosiecdgou's pielo kiss Arthur Shaw 
QUIWTEIIOE + anon odno es eons COCO sono arcoo aot leno Charles Coburn 
Wa Sin’ Yin (Great ‘Sound Language) <..0.... cece~s cess Walter Edwin 
Due Jung Fah (Fuchsia Flower)........sssseeseees Virginia Gordon 
ifso=(Paney, Beatty) suscts cris cuslesieissvs.o sierae eves +.8.0 4,6 Dorothy Guthern 
Tattah Man) (Great Painted Face)... 0c... ocetes cscs Frank Peters 
Lah sheagrere 
igtangeProperty metas ccisjss sciacies cle srelrsie akeman Hartley 
Assistant Property Men... Hoare Senbes 
Shepperd Strudwick 
(Chees Moon Gkatid eMother ie a accle alelatererereisieietereieloicle leveled Mrs. Coburn 
Meera aois clavelese oiovans savecoleiese!'sys our. v disuesut.avewn’ sie yere hers N. St. Clair Hales 
Steyeomelah CLaAly PlOWEr)\rs.« ele sola ee oe is cielers aletars Ethel Morrison 
Visa GSDIFIE) lepetotel «,occusle « ajetleJers. ais, 5 Sreceletelec slots ovelsve Henry Stillman 
Wu Hoo Git (Young Hero of the Wu Family)...Alexander Kirkland 
Wiarebane Din Datrodil pic. ccela ton oats coches cmleccaoaet Schuyler Ladd 
Win Suey Gong (Purvyeyor of Hearts)).... cece. acc gureee Walter Edwin 
See Quoe Fah (Four Season Flower).............. Dorothy Guthern 
Mows DanvlatCPeany,)) cc cerciele « ctetelets Disiele sessteholoiete « Marie J. Simpson 
Watts soc Now (ily drangea)'ssmesiciaictverrncisieie ciclelslereretns Ruth Marion 
Chows Wank CAutirin) Cloud) iciccca icin sin « sinrsie dc eielereiore Marjorie Dille 
Moy Baht Loy CP ltum, Blossom iene. clelersietes ¢ cisicye e suereie Mary Hutchinson 
CCIM OL crake ekenarctaie il teavay sate pipiatere eietalalo uel sretcie el levslecsieleieterste Helen Tilden 
PESO BSE US HOODS eit ncteie ele. oo oiel oa aielisle ovate.» eee: ayele/ekoustese Henry Stillman 
LAP UNV AGO, Me ELIS: Sat roe fal erei aioe ojelese\s isdesa¥e) wlove'els) ol oitsin otsre Eugenie Webb 
Eas Gite tetole ajo tor charelaiaraya ciel Audie opeaxeisieiel diane sietstaiielarsiemyerste Marie J. Simpson 
ETA ofc Gratis ao site ake ialotel oie: che Wierelsici siete cleie-e:e apletsveieve nicer’ Frank Peters 
SOw GOT Serpent ieee oleae) ctsievs:eiale),arei0/osie pceusieis alt oatacare N. St. Clair Hales 
PRIETO OLE > oRete ta otevcfovetelaleie leis eteis ecaistpseievsra tasers intra avec Walter Edwin 


Part I.—The Mother’s Parting. Part II.—The Story of Love. 
Part III.—The Conflict. 
The Scene Represents the Stage of a Chinese Theatre. 
Staged by Benrimo. 
Revival of the Chinese fantasy that has been frequently re- 
stored to the stage since its first performance the season of 


1912-13. 


TREASURE GIRL 
(68 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts, book by Fred Thompson and 
Vincent Lawrence, lyrics by Ira Gershwin. Produced by Alex A. 
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Aarons and Vinton Freedley at the Alvin Theatre, New York, 
November 8, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Bettys aiceeaeons onueane ares ws ehacere fe sipvelosmmlane) Ssagsie scaral Dorothy Jordan 
Made Gib aieseteeva) ctononcter er aitiel atelavelecierererelatemeletsiede teistokenstarci eters Virginia Franck 
reed Mase axaie ve Pieue lpllehe ieieile Os iacere. evere lone Seah over Meets wreleuscale’s elpielene Peggy O’Neill 
ha Caen Oot orc Att O TID ASOOTS ae to COBO OID Victor Garland 
Nae MiNall yiiratstoelscctevercrebeersrosiste atecereteioreretatehevet eteveiels Clifton Webb 
Mary Bird’.\ ticieicrs aie «ivy spsiaiarotee ceorers oot) otevste ar eielsis Gertrude McDonald 
Polly {Dees Ai sicwcrsnd elvis einteistaclettaie era ssrerdeicts Gswiss: Sataterets Mary Hay 
jock Vipera Geen reiparonantg adage danccusnesotruaay Charles Barron 
OCEAN ‘aise tal Parkatero satel orb crateveeats | olalaaie aletaiers cote'a aletoneteleie Stephen Francis 
Garry Hop king's aacroeyesetots, sue tovove tetoteters(olevevo/a/ekeieiaieretgesys Walter Catlett 
Ann) Wainwright Jun ariel cletea ee cisine nia e tater aes Gertrude Lawrence 
Neil; Forrestens sia stv ctor erccte ot telsielstals a cveceterets wistesete Paul Frawley 
yao ee Grime Bietiessteciternttersin setters sveeloreiossue mot iereie tore Ferris Hartman 
Bane pecans melas iecies eaters sesieatoromeate analyse ciel areata Norman Curtis 
“Slug” BUllard lsc create eicvele cjsletatutneravcuste sicnciei arsine ehokotereter Frank G. Bond 
First, Mate so aioctes cccocsccscces ce cecmecemansiecmes John Dunsmuir 
BGSEsmatisyop atrere eit ole ace aire aes eae aera ee aaa eee eee Edwin Preble 
Act I.—Scene 1—The Beach. 2—The Drive. 3—The Garden. 


Act II.—Scene 1—The Island. 2—The Drive. 3—The Ballroom. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison, Dances by Bobby Connelly. 

Mortimer Grimes hides $100,000 on an island and starts a 
treasure hunt at a pirate’s party on his estate. Ann Wainwright, 
who needs the money desperately if she is to pay for the gowns 
she wears, makes an active search for the treasure, aided at times 
and interfered with at other times by Neil Forrester, an inde- 
pendent sort of baritone who loves her but won’t confess it. 


A MAN WITH RED HAIR 
(20 performances) 
A play in three acts by Benn W. Levy from the novel by Hugh 
Walpole. Produced by Charles L. Wagner and the Garrick 
Players at the Garrick Theatre, New York, November 8, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


BVI. Dut bariisc ccccete crete erarsrew is eters oats teen taletet erates Barry O’Neill 
ORV aN bie re ie a roicis seg Giauels aust aialoyebalrctere ehenatelecrefevereieretete ieee Morris Lee 
Chanles Percy Melarlness. oer. sedans ocean Harold Vermilyea 
LO Str FP ODIN asic: 5s, cvs: = ccteye oxstacs erage eietere craietms tale erareisieie iets Mary Kennedy 
IME TM CHG IITA 5) Ses 7ehe > so bats sore oace ac otelele. aaotehersvelele etets Edward G. Robinson 
Melerriclem Crispi elite ore sive aleleiesererersnsleteletelelsietslclavels ofeleleieiele Kirby Hawkes 
PrP obit tateets sav sis overs 0 ov eee da neo aisle ieee Henry Carvill 
Secor Servant crore cists als overs alerateronerevatisieie rsleielesoareieiereene William Kim 
Third CServaniivn...\ieeciele ee bere tee cote as tae mcr Meayon Yon Kim 


Acts I, II and IJI.—In an Old Mansion Outside Treliss, in Corn- 


wall, England. 
Staged by John D. Williams. 


Mr. Crispin, a maniacal saddist, traps in his home Charles 
Harkness, David Dunbar and Hester Tobin, who is forced into a 
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marriage with young Crispin. Thereafter Crispin proceeds to try 
various torture tests on his victims, assisted by Japanese serv- 
ants whose tongues have been cut out. The imprisoned victims 
escape and Crispin is threatened by his abused servants with 
proper punishment. 


HOTBED 
(19 performances) 
A comedy drama in three acts by Paul Osborn. Produced by 
Brock Pemberton at the Klaw Theatre, New York, November 8, 
1928. . 


Cast of characters— 


Reverend) David “Rushbrooks)s. oc.«s o.c0.0'000 6 Seles <.sa William Ingersoll 
EV ALELG bys toys iota vere aimee misicels ties a. iele oveiai wisi s lelwie/ave alg etriaye es Josephine Hull 
IDEs 5, c. 5652S 50 Did PROCU OPD ODOC CE GUC OeT .cciiein Alison Bradshaw 
POH tis eee wie a> /sizieie sieieis|= e119 © s]s)s'910.0] #.a\e/n\e.s)0\4'6i0\0 Richard Spencer 
aw tcenCe. Bitinin gs cals efole starcleteitis 'eleresielolelers «side aieteiere Preston Sturges 
ier in (Gita, 2 ARE rail aie AIO eee en een rier eae a en Carl Anthony 
AU OUIS ee VWWLAB UL oor, onc 5 oa ayacshatevseusveretatonrs ore eet William Faversham, Jr. 
UGEGECENCOUTICUAY cide caine od te cere sets vialeeeR cee cies Walter Greenough 
Deane Sia w SO re ee leials coacisinisererate tie ciscee ls, ereleleis se eiclota cheers Paul Gilmore 
Beye rt mp AA CRA TA Up retere ela s.21 a) oie aes elaiorshs arers elvis #/eje shee ie aislaue ne Ser Leigh Lovel 
PROCESS PATO 5 eietona'sleletele Soie's foisia elvis Hele Oelelé ee ees eee we Charles Abbe 


Acts I and III.—The Study of the Reverend Rushbrook. Act 
II.—Louis Willard’s Room and Dean Slawson’s Private Office. 
Staged by Brock Pemberton and Antoinette Perry. 

Rev. David Rushbrook is determined to stop the spread of 
immorality among the undergraduates of the large university 
town in which he lives. He is hard and bigoted, ruling his family 
with the usual rod of iron. Before the university faculty he 
makes charges against Louis Willard, a young instructor and a 
liberal, who has been accused of receiving a girl coed in his 
rooms. Willard’s dismissal is forced by the dean to save a 
scandal. He refuses to name the girl, but she names herself. 
She is Lila Rushbrook and a little relieved at being thrown out 
of her father’s house. 


ON CALL 
(67 performances) 
A dramatic comedy in three acts by Roland Oliver. Pro- 


duced by Jules J. Leventhal at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, 
November 9, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Jane) Smithy sere ctarels stetererst= ore age levetelelele a ateleleveaeta overs AS aoe Emily Ross 
Robert Gira yis ater wees ievaweierenelepel elertietetsletsrepetelarelsinloly a tetete Level Charles Dosch 
John QW Simnithiaeye 2s vi rete ols veiclere oioleterciohelstoteye elsiele AArOODAS Ray Collins 
Mary parila ll crerepetatafeisceleteleioisistaloeteiateletatotelsietsterclalciels Eleanor Z. Audley 
George, Pierponts one. ucla cis stelsivie's oleiivielcis (sie vcleies Raymond Walburn 
IMIAE SIC ayorelelaaielar abe feteloreee iolele te reielaeinetateloieleletlersietele otcleisivks Dorothea Chard 
Private: Detectivejacicccisier scrtrctlere lets shelsieistele sleeveless Selwyn Goddard 
Rosie’ dead otitis svete elciele is cheers aie lolelelaloeielceislete|eiclsleinieletesietn Ann Chase 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Smith Apartment. 
Staged by Frank McCoy. 

John Q. Smith discovers his wife entertaining Robert Gray, an 
innocent from Ohio, in the Smith apartment. Smith determines 
on divorce, but being a gentleman prefers his wife should name 
him as defendant. They send to Mme. Rosie LaTour for a 
professional corespondent and it just happens that Margie 
Gray, Robert’s also innocent sister, is sent over. It is her first 
case. The Grays and Mr. Smith go back to Ohio. 


THE DARK MIRROR 
(32 performances) 
An American saga in a prologue and five acts by Irving Stone. 
Produced by The Lenox Hill Players at the Cherry Lane The- 
atre, New York, November 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


John pa Boe? each reeset sakoralstersverctaters seis reese O RE: oepiow 
: : : CMB OY kere ollnieutetee etatetcrotoneme ilton Gende) 
Alvin Atkins, His Son he Manes cist Louis John Latzer 
; : Mitchell Padraic Marcus 
MazAtkinisy: Elis: Wife iesse sx aieretaiaie onelecere Greteleiobeett emirate Adeline Ruby 
Harry Cosgrove, (A Friend of.c evsicteia cists eceisiererolelerelsveisreietersicle A. J. Field 
EstellenCosgroves His) Datehtet to ciciee ciel clelsloe elicit Mary Hallett 
Helen, Atkins, Alvin's’ Daughter. ...2< 0.0 <ee ere slecic Syd Brenner 
Jierny NViest, A. Priendmos cAlvinteryatetleleterts etsieteeieinie cle Ben Nelson 
Elsie West}, His! ‘Wifes. sisters sireemaiesicige ev oteeirte Lillian Azair 
Robert Belcher...) cdo iasateanee erent: Mitchell Padraic Marcus 
: : Louis John Latzer 
Margeryabelcher, Hist Wile.aatsdeceencce cette ne Fanny Shack 
LD OCROS dan 5 GO MRRO MIO IO AE scion SACO Mio uio God atic Jesse Loewenthal 
UNITE SCE yet cfotodar(e/ois) ool, le) otatererefereretetn sista leretetotelstesterate hte Evah Schwab 
INTE TIStS Here ta tere sic sca eve wieiayeres Matorreme eater ole tolece Geter eee Harold Smith 


Prologue—First Decade, 1910. Act I.—Second Decade, 1920. 
Act II.—Third Decade, 1930. Act III.—Fourth Decade, 1940. Act 
IV.—Fifth Decade, 1950. Act V.—Sixth Decade, 1960. 

Staged by Adele Gutman Nathan, 

Ma Atkins is a dominant and terrific figure. Pa Atkins is a 
procrastinator. Ma runs the show and in a prologue and five 
acts sees most of her kin slide out from under her wrath to gain 
their reward, if any, in heaven. 
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THESE DAYS 
(8 performances) 


A play in three acts by Katharine Clugston. Produced by 
Arthur Hopkins at the Cort Theatre, New York, November 12, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 
ACTS I AND II 














Rosi lawl) OW; aire leis oip.0:8s/e0e%s s-e1er> 1.5.9), 9) 5: 8yeresero.0, 5.4 . -Mary Hall 
IWitesniial MacRae. cic.ci wie leicleiee se Be Reece 5 .. Mildred McCoy 
Pansy, Larue Mott.. ...Gertrude Moran 
Veronica Sims...... . Katharine Hepburn 
Miss Guadaloupe Gorham. .-Gladys Hopeton 
SCARING H MEA V ISI; isi ona lelolaiaicielscs aliieie oan evsiere vale anoeTelele & esis Bruce Evans 


Dwight Elbridge...... William Johnstone 
Stephen MacRae.. ....Edwin Philips 
Frannie MacRae.. ...Elaine Koch 
Mrs. MacRae... .-May Buckley 


Mise MacRaes .sc01¢ <5 George MacQuarrie 
Mass Worotheay UItter DaCks secs. ocicialeleie ls oltre svc oie ol stele Marie Bruce 
Step hanieteblicsneh nitseicte mii. cacivoitictelae sats Bsus Ruth Reed 
Miss Signhild Valdemir VanAlstyne. -Helen Freeman 
Wiss clea A timedavY ONG sioie.c.s.cils c/ere6.oiarwtctiersts sLersieve aelee ore Ada Potter 
Wansireds Black v.00. ssissinciteais's ceve -Suzanne Freeman 
Mise Wilda, Hall. oc.ccale ss steiess-s-« pie ...Mary Hubbard 
Mist SLO Am IASI velcteis;saroinie’s*clelofareicssiors) istereis eiel el ererniore Nellie Malcolm 

ACT III 

DNs ONIN ca eet tatters fe cthateya avere's, olsieinvaie'sioieleleieies sisiereuisvex sie Mildred McCoy 
Wolpe ttle ec dalcle es cicw ic cresie's stolare elererdic dae crete wiv s oe ses ctes Marian Lee 
IN EEA(GSS ic CARA COONWIOEE HODO OOF JO AOGODMnIS CODON ORGS Ruth Wilton 
WY CHAE ale eis sratsieicin a cieisrcls ciecis;trersvesinvelee te evel syave Francis Corbin Burke 

Rais nin ACEO OMIA. C1 COC ODOT AO Oh D DOponOg Odo Willard S. Robertson 
JBN 6 AMO ALAC OIG OO CHe DOOD O OR ION or aavelansisiel otetete-aisvelekels Henri Lase 
MP UESSS Mote cole aiete Gatelardl Grate: stacahclvie Siw Slo-eie tetsioslerelel po slsteln clets Ruth Wilcox 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Pullman Car in Train Going West at 
Christmas Time. 2—Virginia’s Home in a Large Mid-Western City. 
Act II.—Scene 1—Anteroom in Miss VanAlstyne’s Finishing School. 
2—The Room of “Silly” and Virginia in the School. Act III.— 
Parlor of a Hotel Suite, on the Riviera. 

Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 

Virginia MacRae, unhappy daughter of an alcoholic millionaire 
father and a shallow, hair-dyed mother, is disgusted with her 
life both at home and at Miss VanAlstyne’s fashionable finish- 
ing school. In a mood of depression she elopes with Dwight 
Elbridge, poor but eloquent son of an actor. Two years later 


Virginia is a Paris divorcée and still unhappy. 
THE SQUEALER 
(64 performances) 


A melodrama in three acts by Mark Linder. Produced by Jack 
Linder at the Forrest Theatre, New York, November 12, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Slippery Jimmy, dope peddler, and Dora Deane, cabaret en- 
























FLL E OGjayersis sree eleisie Sele dunlola lester le: eletaleiorte "sted George Neville 
Wing Lee Gaylord B. Kingston 
Sai, Wo sicsictedcaiacosssielois oxo Mcisleue oeueritettet relate tien tetnteraversve J. Kunihari 
“Flippy” Goldie Pemberton 
TH] OF as ajasw ve. o'0's joioetalerecnelns © axsueni cau Pecos IETS aitoitie o areciate Lois Jesson 
MMOL Ea iietenis cele sate ..-Dorothy Brown 
Charlie OW ongs site. o. aie eleweisieole see stem plore ..- Robert Harrison 
Slick atemreahs es pis igtav ers asec ressuevanersMeretolsiersioyers ....Fred Monti 
Dota SDeaneedns.viccade oe celiac eee termes .. Ruth Shepley 
SSiippery: “JM y no.. vs eleleietetpelercla exe .--Robert Bentley 
“Gimpty 2s Kelly. 5 ae swaiersescvatekersrctoane ..Guy Harrington 
DOOrMANS a eles ctne wae siete eee ...-Mang Long 
Fetaigyaevaiers velersto te mrereiciersoieete certain erate ...Victor Adams 
Detectives Wogan. vacoacassssmecee tet ..William Jeffrey 
Officer Sullivan....... ates .E. M. Johnstone 
Officer Kelly..... -George C. Mack 


..-Lom Fadden 
...Ben Bernard 
-Clark Hundley 
-2--500 | Youg 
...-Rae Kasten 
arlotta Davies 
-Lillian Martin 
Natalie Kessler 


“Red” Harrigan. 
Ike Morris... 
Leslie Dobbs. 
Flower Girl.. 
Cigarette Girl 





Becky... se es 
Head Waiter........ as Soratarstsrayetnciore Joe Cogert 
drolice. Inispectors. caiscn cain sa < oe thie d, 4 a18ie o seicloioearers Martin A. Somers 


_Act I.—Charlie Wong’s Oriental Palace. Act II.—Apartment of 
Jimmy and Dora. Act III.—Wong’s Oriental Palace. 
Staged by Clarke Silvernail. 


tertainer, want to go straight before Dora/’s baby is born. 


forces, directed for the most part by Charlie Wong and helped 
along by a bribed detective named Logan, make it practically 
Jimmie’s friend, “Gimpty” Kelly, turns out to be 


impossible. 
a plain clothes fellow, however, and everything is fine, even if 


the last curtain does usher in the San Francisco earthquake. 


A play in three acts by Owen Davis. 
Shumlin at the Hudson Theatre, New York, November 13, 1928. 


“TO-NIGHT AT 12” 
(60 performances) 


Cast of characters— 


Nan istoddard)., ..: ctcclelece siclaccse stele vias os enntelsicieletareleieetereret Diane Esmonde 
BAT DarayVVIALLE! «ots c.cce sre oie nial ale syste sisters cole vererel erefousietere Spring Byington 
Dora Welds deere ere verevalsre siateveversneuetors ote ansievelemicverste Florence Rittenhouse 
ATICeMRGIHIING orersie is) a1) o si )e'siaisieisiciricieicie. ¢)s/ololeleloisierete Anne Shoemaker 
Jane gB lard geri... scnicieloats wat ee hte sich echieeveeeemete Patricia Barclay 
EL OM Yall tareletere cou cieiehelox/ ie crerastorerete ciclo are efeteteetenstete Owen Davis, Jr. 
pone ISSUING ahos JOR OMe NIEHS COUR GaN HODODEE DaASHoEGo William Roselle 
TOLESSOL, PIGLIA GE Sos cnlsveroe wea Mesie On vic be eeoetneraiere Moffat Johnston 
Bill’ Woarretivits meterescctecsteis Ge orete’e clavecs oicle atlovecthateeee oie William David 
Tome Stoddardicstrsctevekescrevuivew son ces: e.a nisrel stoteretoters Edward H. Wever 
EME Nn aictercerests Dias eel eal ates slexePisl hs. oo eb cre cis netT eee Florence Short 
Mary's cs sicinerascsae sioteielastieisutit er slayeic misvs ole ore) cctee an oPeecereinrec Viola Frayne 


JOSS e's Nocatee sates acetone cicitece ath nie Steen ee re Gerald Cornell 


Produced by Herman 
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Acts I and III.—The Keiths’ Living Room. Act II.—Professo? 
Eldridge’s Library. 
Staged by Melville Burke. 

Mrs. Keith has seen Mr. Keith put a note in a cloisonné box 
on the mantel. The note reads “To-night at 12” and during 
the assembling of a dinner party disappears. Mrs. Keith there- 
upon concludes that one of her lady guests is her husband’s mis- 
tress, and declares an intention of ferreting her out before any 
one goes home that night. Tony Keith, at a signal from his 
father, insists the note was written to him, but Mrs. Keith is not 
satisfied. Circumstances pick out each of the women in turn as 
suspects, Tony all but loses his fiancée and then a compromise 
is made possible by the confession of Mary, the maid, who knows 
a lot about the note and all the husbands, too. They pay her 
not to tell. 


MACBETH 
(64 performances) 
A tragedy in four acts by William Shakespeare. Revived by 
George C. Tyler at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, 
November 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 































DMancan, Wine, Of SCotlandisc:scccis ceisle eis cusrelelevece.c.sis.s onl Douglas Ross 
Malooling'... vis reisre's'sie .-(1ist part) Burford Hampden 
Malcolm..... -(2nd part) George Macready 
Donalbain. «.ee.e.-+-Moliclare Oliphant 
LES AN ge 58 Gara irae Pe 4 aes Or io GOCIES CE Oo SrIOhe Lyn Harding 
Banquo.... -William Farnum 





SUBLET Aten DAB Ga DAC AED DO ROOTORG Op Eon eT atiock Rar en Basil Gill 
Lennox.. ....Leonard Mudie 
Ross.... William P. Carleton 
Montieth. ...Frank Holman 
Angus... -Edwin Lawson 
Caithness .Bryan Hughes 
Fleance... ...-Gloria Kelly 
Siward.... ....Douglas Ross 


Young Siward. - Burford Hampden 
SEytott scion icc cos -Harold Hartsell 
EISOU siardoretel etersinieie .. Alfred Dickens 

.Stephen Parker 
AMPOTter iia cess i 


.Percival Vivian 
2 ...Leopold Lane 

Lady Macbeth 

Gentlewoman.. 


.Florence Reed 
First Witch... 


..Olive Oliver 
..Leonard Mudie 

Second Witch. 

Third Witch.. 


.Gerald Lindgard 
First Apparition. 


... Arthur Barry 

) .Clayton Fielding 
Second Apparition.. ....Evelyn Ross 
Aiiindes A ppariel Oberst sisi ssercrotora teres o aetel dtehee ode cibls « ccasiave’s Mary Rose 
First Murderer... .Bernard Savage 
Second Murderer. ..Harold Thomas 
PAS 1 PCV ar litsteistorae ee eteislc cre ele/sisi els Gicaic cries clés eves 'e oleae’ Evelyn Ross 
PACE Seip reteintaeteteraieiae%e 41s (cielo aisletel srelstatel a a:e\a'a picie.4 6.4 eiee'eis Alex Stewart 
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First = Messenzeras «cacieeu sitiatrenin seceseceseee thomas Rutherford 
Second “Messenger aiccc cc sicis winie sioloenvelvinis slelsiere weet Frank Raymond 
Act I.—Scene 1—A Place Near Forres. 2—Forres. King Dun- 
can’s Palace. 3—Inverness. Macbeth’s Castle. 4—Before Mac- 
beth’s Castle. Act II.—Macbeth’s Castle. Act III.—Scene 1— 
Forres. The Palace. 2—Near the Palace. 3—Hall in the Palace. 
4—Cavern. Act I1V.—Scene 1—England. Near the King’s Palace. 
2—Dunsinane, Part of the Castle. 3—The Castle. 4—Near Birnam 
Wood. 5—The Castle. 6—Before the Castle. 7—The Castle. 
Staged by Douglas Ross. 


The Shakespearean tragedy with a Gordon Craig ‘‘designment.” 


THE SACRED FLAME 
(24 performances) 
A play in three acts by Somerset Maugham. Produced by 
Messmore Kendall and Gilbert Miller at the Henry Miller The- 
atre, New York, November 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Miauricel:Labretcrccicistrettercte cherettctee eisleltveniereleiiersteicrers Robert Harris 
Drs Harvesters ssa costssreiss sare ee a este ene eee oeoiotnts Stanley Logan 
Mista Labret scciccie-cictetehoeteteleersiep ictese cia aioe ieee Mary Jerrold 
IN tixeSe MV cl VAaIIC ererereteey eis cley <torereteioies shelets vere ioletertetelateretetet le Clare Eames 
PAIGE Syerietetyereisitiers BOO CROC C On TOD UO GND Goted Eva Leonard Boyne 
Mayor? licondas seis c's «oe orlsic cieiee cisiers siticisi ste vieiscemerss Hubert Harben 
Stella Malet ery ciectswiereretelstors eleleletoiaveaielsleleisietscisweist iets Casha Pringle 
GoliniTabr etic tisrec:crevovens sis ce ssatelele sheave severe Gtetelenecstaleime Anthony Bushell 


Acts I, II and III.—Drawing Room at Gatley House, Mrs. Tabret’s 
Residence, Near London. 
Staged by Gilbert Miller. 

Maurice and Stella Tabret have been married five years, during 
all of which time Maurice has been a helpless paralytic as the 
result of an airplane crash. During the last year Colin, Mau- 
rice’s brother, has been home and he and Stella ‘have fallen in love 
with each other. Maurice is found dead in bed. His nurse in- 
sists he has been murdered. Suspicion points ominously at Stella, 
the wife, who confesses she is to become the mother of Colin’s 
child. Mrs. Tabret, the boy’s mother, confesses that it was she 
who had given her poor son release from unhappiness by doubling 
his sleeping potion. 


MAJOR BARBARA 
(84 performances) 
A play in four acts by George Bernard Shaw. Revived by 


The Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, November 
19, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


DMtenhenmo ndenshahte craters taye.s! ors aca ececo eyelets ei siscea eke araiere Maurice Wells 
Lady. Britomart) Wndershatt. oe cecas «onsite. cette sarenis Helen Westley. 
Barbara Undershaft...... lores ahetetorcrmeleinite si ctareieisvelons Winifred Lenihan. 
Naka nmilndensbatbeecrtelers sorte srelscmeciteiee maaan Gale Sondergaard 
Adolphus Cusins.......  (aja/einietel eisicis lensiexate eipianeioutiocelstoite aisles Elliot Cabot 
Charles Lomax....... Rioralarsiayalohcinierciareonsicisieneieie: riers Charles Courtneidge 
MM OrriSOn sisi lere sicle's aislevele sl ofeleieieiciem eels eo steeie wereuter sls Isidore Marcil 
Andrew Undershatt... Mrereletcia'e Omisiatele ele ise Oe eioire a tetee Dudley Digges 
RULE YN TCORENS cra eelelsrereiel aie icle ciciaieialsie svsisicisfosinre Alice Cooper Cliffe 
SNOD Die EtiCO verter seeloisiersre oie ately et se ere ay cists eistate puave invwiatetets Edgar Kent 
IEE (6 c010 Hoo SACHOO OO OR UD DOO SNES OB GORDA BOOOA uC Phyllis Connard 
Peter NILE renter elcre oo ola inc nV wie ik SE cele abso tas Pea ae A. P. Kaye 
UM Wialkerttcrcis cme cole e as kao ee bio eles sae be ones Percy Waram 
IVs SNe RAINES cicrare slater ieie store. cos toieca oe arate We ere ei ale wighnallonttes Edythe Tressider 
Moe er A acs Ae On CIDER RCE E ACH CR ICE RE REICR Gen eee ee a enon Ralph Sumpter 


Act I.—Library in Lady Britomart Undershaft’s House in Wilton 
Crescent. Act II.—Yard of the West Ham Shelter. Act III.— 
Same as Act I. Act IV.—Foundry of Undershaft and Lazarus at 
Perivale St. Andrews. 

Staged by Philip Moeller. 


Barbara Undershaft is distressed by the state of society. She 
joins the Salvation Army to help counteract the spiritually dev- 
astating influences of the capitalists as represented by her 
father, Andrew Undershaft, manufacturer of cannon and am- 
munition. In the Army, at the peak of her enthusiasm, Barbara 
discovers that even the charity organizations are beholden to 
the capitalists and comes to agree partly with her pater that 
poverty is the only crime as well as the greatest incitement to 
crime. 


REDEMPTION 
(20 performances) 
A play in two acts by Leo N. Tolstoi adapted by August Scholz. 
Revived by Morris Gest in association with Edgar Selwyn at the 
Ambassador Theatre, New York, November 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


DAT Ae et tet sc Sia e ie etnies wonevone cata \oxasous-0c0.e 0,10 jesonejo\usisan Margaret Schmied 
AMEE VERRAN PEE OE ate eictoe Cie PICO IC OOM OOTO SOI CI ricyer. Emilie Unda 
SEE ues nb an 7 boro OO AED DUDE OOOO UD OLOTO Oo tie Irmgard Richter 
HATE DAUR Metered tars Zoratalcteless oe/oce oe am erie: €/9)9 v.9ja.6, 8) suege ave Karl Ludwig Diehl 
Moa Salem teetr olay eietev ares iripis cis as.(0.0'0 8a 0 310.910. 0)'9:010 918 8 hotsl oe Charlotte Schultz 
INE INE (Otsoria bn5 COB OUD SO OUD RCOOn OO DOD ado oor Rudolf Amendt 
Pedyvam Cry odor | PrOtasOlt)|s o.e.e alos 6 siecle ieiee)¥/sl ov8i duels Alexander Moissi 
Mera er AKATOVIESC solar cttlatesialeinis oo 4 a pietals, fi Fieta «o/s e.cle Willy Schmieder 
IN AASV Amel WATIG Vad ciel caraperetiictats ole isle sje. u.sip: ould'er elect a=’ evs eile, ey ace Emilie Unda 
BI GEL assert ae, ook, & ORNS PIRES MCHC EC CORSO GAR Sa CREP ROTOR TC te Oe MRE a Lydia Li 
(Qt pn arionrds Obs OHONS USGOS BE ao RO OHeAaa ISO aner Othmar Biegler 
WORTH E en on oon BOG Ed 00. 0Y o6 S00 AGO OOOOROOCORE HOODOO G. H. Schnell 
Phy Sicramspperaeten telah oteior isis is) alayeea aval ale stm gisle.a/sle ioe sie's 'siers Friedrich Kuhne 
Servant tOwAtremoic. + ascslewicisecsecssecaccesenecs Othmar Biegler 
Rercatit tO mare nin one aici es asieteteta ha ove eieis eh one aieisie a9) 0 Anton Daneborg 


WA Tisi ee IIRIER IE tale ere cole cre alovevelett ricielaraveieiels ois e's.0.01 0/0: a. Johanna Terwin 
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Fedya, unhappy at home, leaves Lisa, his wife, and is be- 
lieved to be dead. Lisa marries again. 
of the social depths to which he sinks, Fedya kills himself rather 
than have Lisa arrested and tried on a charge of having com- 
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Prince A breskoft 20. \ccs o sicvers oialele ercinve sl otetelsie s/s alererelaiay ates G. H. Schnell 
Waiter...... HAASE One Groban, oLiGmorce anaeosn Josef Zeislmeier 
Alexa ndGitic sc. soic-sisiere 3018 o's fo/ole/olets ofoleteroverarelotale/s * Wiihelm Diegelmann 
IWVOsnessen Slay’ <i fetetatavenisletelohatetetotelotereldl stetstelalotsie te 8) sia clare Dietrich Jenke 
‘Pyottish kolc 2s cocci sotoe te eine eons ore eteite re totorsl enelen .---Rudolf Amendt 
WA reviomlyerh picar-reliste te ois uct cieveleietehasreleierersie cel oreretce © .. Friedrich Kuhne 


Examining Magistrate Friedrich Kuhne 
Magistrate’s Secretary aS .-Anton Daneborg 
Tas Elctotey ceieiswe olel oie veies ete loreinve chore lelotnieteetsieveisterersteveretotacsiers Othmar Biegler 
Peteuseltis veya clatope orc) sho acer tere isovolelelole!ateiaiered siete al eielelete Willy Schmieder 
GA Dad ys crovcse-</o 0) oievo'eroiay ahs fore oka) sl ovatois trlelale austerelshesiolots Margaret Schmied 
Act I.—Scene 1—Dining Room of Fyodor Protasoff’s Flat in 
Moscow. 2—The Gypsy’s House. 3—Dining Room. 4—Afremo’s 
House. 5—Anna Dimitrievna’s House. 6—Fedya’s Room. Act II.— 
Scene 1—Private Room in a Restaurant. 2—Protasoff’s Flat. 3—A 
Restaurant. 4—A Bungalow in the Country. 5—A Courtroom. 
Staged by Max Reinhardt. , 





mitted bigamy. 


A play in five acts bysHenrik Ibsen. 


Archer. Revived by The Actors’ Theatre, Inc., at the 49th 


THE WILD DUCK 
(80 performances) 


Street Theatre, New York, November 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 







Pettersemfe.. ti.3:. crates thee teen tis erate vevole lo Seo ce ate eis ete George Bratt 
JQU SEM ss %e. ocaic) cise Miers apeyoinies sia nreiewe eles REC SR OOOH ONO Jack Daniels 
Oldskdallwey ae aie -John Daly Murphy 
Mrs: Sorby.. «aca. ome .-Claire Townshend 
Chamberlain® Flor. ciel < onic asshole sila eat cisteteelaisers eet Orrin Burke 


Chamberlain Ballisr tvitercctesistrentotete ensketr eine eienerete ronal Frank Howson 
Chamberlain: Kaspersoncaesterasicterererciteieieisici=iniereriorsiets Frank I. Frayne 
SW Oxl@lstersfatesctove is avonsyaccveberereretovete lever semerate teaavetarerera eloveteraisrets Reginald Goode 
Gregers Werle. 3/<)<\0 »is'/sn viv cislelsieivisinle tip eter wwleiels cies Ralph Roeder 
Pialinaem kal... sniendicisiera vale aeeeraeiieeieere siede Dallas Anderson 
Graberg BSCR QROCTOAe SOR ad DOO Sie ets isteseiolsiotorele Richard Skinner 
Gina ee oe eevee scent enrensisssecceacccce cue Blanche Yurka 
Hledvig. 26.02. e scence cece rece rreecr ects nserccees Linda Watkins 
Re Mingo icye <0 wis w loin '=!s\nieln visicieiels leis sieves ss eles eles vet iols Frank Monroe 
Molvik...... satelite seltele eis overstaletorenereiversieielsltvercistetete eteteretals Cecil Clovelly 
Guests sacveicisiei= +1 Edward Hudson, William Dupont, Arthur Leonard, 

; Douglas Rowland, Harold Hecht, Thomas Cox 
‘Wraitercrrtetavaepts «caw svantta els revere voice ictele’o sree eon Thomas Hayes 


5 On I.—Werle’s House. Acts II, tr IV and V.—Hialmar Ekdal’s 
tudio. 
Staged by Blanche Yurka. 


See “Best Plays 1924-25.” 


Discovered in the midst 


Translated by William 


¢ 


rich and Rose A. Palmer. 
“The Ring and the Book.” 
the Hampden Theatre, New York, November 19, 1928. 


dore Charles and Jane Cowl. 
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CAPONSACCHI 
(16 performances) 


Cast of characters— 


MES EES Ree Ware  eed ge pan assy sFcteys, obs, esas suss je, siesnyabyeue-apateceyersvocarensv oud Joseph Milton 
ACTH Oris sei aie cyavalen sais "aru: siaraiancVarekSleve versie Greusre) otis: shar suspebe Stephen Irving 
PGT OA SWE ate eis «also cwiatia ale oe cto male @aranralanea cere Francis Dears 
SN OSE wascpal git 1c 2S ra) a),25 0151 4/01 sb tras, aid ote lahat ieerale. § ereketo%s jan Lindermann 
Pope miumacert 5 LT £65 sre cusresdecic oie esac intone eiee tle eré fe ho ese William Sauter 
MGettl OUNE LATIEESCHUTINS 5 (cis: 0: 1p 0-9:6 05 are ars ORCS Sik erage RELISTS Ernest Rowan 
WAGGHSAC CD Larter oolelg silat pais clade os Soe a UME clin ws Walter Hampden 
PANEER TERED apc She Cian oes. are guciiave bas oie ee he Unis, OL8'S 2 wimisue states Gage Bennett 
IVCTEE SAI Toleraw = Sele cysiate: © cieicteleue eo Cis ees & mean aierensiiortys ooeesLouis Polan 
SNC AECHT: Sofenralc)sPateis ia: Setela ms ehevs oyu isis Bede usin vein etoile / wie latekeiorese Gordon Hart 
AGRE GALI se ais ciaycilotalsiayeneilaie <layeiw; « <isteeeievaus aielsielesuate .--Charles Quigley 
Pietro! COmPATisis, Gy cats olerelsicleve.o Bens wstecieeegene’s! Me Franklin Salisbury 
Wit olante WC Onipar Eatin acc. oja 's; aia) si clopom setapeterereretol sitierets Caroline Meade 
EOL P alia erepe steve win aie veces esa savor ave: oicvese ekey sich a saie rer ttauerandna love Ingeborg Torrup 
AMON MACON Es nao cre lois sfejelejeeyeisis: acu cts sue.s% mispsjeaele + iehzuteie ei sks Cecil Yapp 
Governor eATEZZO sins Scie hates dicks e pisud ese ee aie C. Norman Hammond 
Axchbishop! of “Arezzoss « civic «acts ois « ble iclojases-cfover's « .- Edwin Cushman 
Teanga AERTS cre GAR GO Or HOC ue ree Seni Snr eoenne das Mabel Moore 
AIWALGY Etats le bie slelais:c/<lalererelel sis ci. se Fo a srele tiolaterelets Robert C. Schnitzer 
IRS REL nn or Aino ge COO eT oe an one Deon OUR OS abn aod Anne Lubow 
innkeepers at, (Castel nuove, «ssc +p so caie.ci siecle es S. Thomas Gomez 
EUS RY Ali Letete of sveinieisis; a: ieielleloi ees rain: Sia .aid) £ Wake aie ie hPa ane Le Roi Operti 
MA cae Gpct es ear tit aley aro Ww te avs in VOI k si ews hens a0 LAs oye oynle Sake Evelyn Goodrich 
Guardvate CastelnucyOne ane. cade bases bares: oes Eric Wetherly 
Duchesses........ Evelyn Goodrich, Harriet Ingersoll, Isabel S. Hill 
BEC BSEM GS GIG ahs, oosts..o eaves cia id oisidiond-ai sips eba Dieksiaje Deere s cle William Thornton 


Prologue—A Court of Justice at the Vatican. Act I.—The 
Carnival, Arezzo. Act II.—Scene 1—Caponsacchi’s Cell, Arezzo. 
2—Street Outside Guido’s Palace. 3—Inn at Castelnuovo. Act 
III.—Scene 1—A Court of Justice at the Vatican. 2—Pietro’s Villa. 
Epilogue—A Court of Justice at the Vatican. 

Staged by Walter Hampden. 


See “‘Best Plays 1926-27.” 


THE JEALOUS MOON 
(71 performances) 


Cast of characters— 


etere LAs COtstmer aa alesse ataclelaicgtitte sails sists crits cdles Philip Merivale 
MGS lies we eeemeteieiie pielrais sietceWle ine sisict.s cle spieeiss « Guy Standing 
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A play in three acts, prologue and epilogue by Arthur Good- 
Based on Robert Browning’s poem, 
Revived by Walter Hampden at 


In a prologue, a dream in three parts, and epilogue by Theo- 
Produced by William A. Brady, 
Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman, at the Majestic Theatre, New 
York, November 20, 1928. 
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Peter Parrot, the Pierrot of a puppet show, neglects Judy, 
When Judy goes to dinner with Desti, the 
Harlequin, Peter dreams the love tragedy that was Pierrot’s in 


the Columbine. 
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Wedd yin ervse ercvetsiete eyeieisvovslevelete einige sincelate erctlsinecisieielet  elelero nin ietre Jane Cowl 
Papa Louis....+...< gh Sialetele ters ere eis eersee erate ashen isgeteselats Harry Davenport 
THE PUPPETS 
Har leq tinicie ccc cvesecoiserave oaretatazeisvorslols ateteraterorstetevateia cater sys Guy Standing 
Pan talooitios ics ac wisie odio aie veretin bios abaseintel eimiekeveevtts)e-eicmes Harry Davenport 
Perr Obstet oie ovens raie faxeea shore) evar a vais whekotevoiede rusted Volieicvs oersteteers Philip Merivale 
Columbine siiecaiaeree core eaiers ai eisie celaterestoreioterecearelcloinerteretare Jane Cowl 
Scaramouch ess «covets cccteterehctetmtameneian etcierees beecenel(o) stale Hale Norcross 
Op belitarr cic = store ctstets crete vei encnelesc anette ole ok steielcseraletovetoers Marion Evensen 
FL ail cr 5i5 toveret se 22+ cease lel siaraterenet ot steeteiouete otters tevevonstere Richard Nicholls 
PBC Hiereya oh astoael o's plese pest sitanesey once oe ove oisiotote cack obo leis eaten ciate eters Leo Stark 
Weermitliars cretercraress are cops escrat aieteisieheteverorefereve eiteece-susre tonetensie(olals ie Joyce Carey 
Grima die srecatelers rei srelste eleroletouemsecleveleieleterstetoe otetorsenctostere William Randall 

pein Flunkey 

Gown-Boy 

‘Gondolier®.\<j'101610.5)s 

iHoratiow.: .... 5 

Principessa Guilio di Caravodossi ..Esther Stockton 
Principe Guilio di Caravodossi..... ....Robert Lowe 
Duchessavdiw Carlioned. secs ieincieem ete cies .. Lionel Hogarth 
Contessa gHlonalatetnarcreleaicisier aclereeieiereiersi ovals siomioteie. stare Marion Evensen 
Doge* o£ SVietice bat ccres 6 cette wis exe tun boreere aie nl rele William Randall 


The Prologue—Scene 1—The Marionette Show. 2—The Mari- 
onette Work Shop. In Peter’s Dream. Part I.—Pierrot’s Sitting 
Room. Part II.—Harlequin’s House in Venice. Part I11.—Pierrot’s 
Sitting Room. The Epilogue—The Marionette Work Shop. 

Staged by Priestly Morrison. 


the play and wakes to make it up with Judy. 


A comedy romance in four acts by Charles Coghlan adapted 
from Alexandre Dumas’ play “Kean.” 
Whiteside at the Belmont Theatre, New York, November 20, 
1928. 


THE ROYAL BOX 
(39 performances) 






Cast of characters— 
EBSD ats jerevadorestotase ois, one) 5 Suetrs\s pa cake rene sefetaneneueltensuen le be tetrone avec orlonmiere tee Don Currie 
TP OOERIAD acs ic sopesoore.0, ois eitiatete toroetetee ea erclaeet halchets torsion e oonie aie aenereee A. Syms 
Countessmbelsen. ccc sie chin eemeten melee men Lulu Mae Hubbard 
ald vas RR ODET Es eiere: ase -occ levees colercuerel etelejeveneieie.siaie eheieroiectore Catherine Proctor 
Uboreh EEC Ris RA Mer An Criotdd «bene oe toaca ace Charles Penman 
pout LCL SEI Poet a sis,'s\o/“slstauatest shovercleleroi si sicysieieis sistsuemeneieiets Manart Kippen 
jak Heche Prince or. Wialesinn sis sieseeiccreetenereee Hugh Huntley 
ies Oiepenico wn: 0. ci. Gate. Bewcct ones oe Gna Walker Whiteside 
DAViS epee teehee ola vere (ois ae istoperataters. stsvaita Grete eee Alexander F. Frank 
TOMMY; SWAG 2 EbES ster <1s( sis 6 alo oveicis) staleiciia.e’s, «axe Ciel teneeeiers Frank Henderson 
Misi Barker Marre cle recieve eta; sfeusyeretener us wre e'e arcsec enemas Daisy Belmore 
Celia WP iyceeperistetess siersyebeias.+)sieis oo ivisiore: oie evorclalet te meee Franc Hale 
Bailiff S Tips ste acres c's ohersiens soicicis 6. via o-s «ares a 5 SLO Elwyn Eaton 
Stage Manager .....Richard Ranier 
Call CB oy; tatajalerste sls lefelesciele:sisiereie ¥ ara). ailordl whalers pelersrers reat Carl Vose 
Rickards). atyrentomenrs deletes siete William Dunne 


Act I.—Reception Room at the Swedish Embassy, London. Act 


Produced by Walter 
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II.—Lodgings of James Clarence, Actor. Act III.—Scene 1—James 
Clarence’s Dressing Room at Drury Lane. 2—Stage of Drury Lane. 
Act IV.—James Clarence’s Lodgings. . 

Staged by Walter Whiteside. 


James Clarence, a popular and temperamental actor, fascinates 
the pretty débutante, Celia Pryse, gives her a chance as a player 
in his company, despite the opposition of the jealous Countess 
Felsen. After a scene in which Clarence gives offense to the 
Prince of Wales seated in the royal box, he accepts Celia as his 
leading lady for life. 


RAINBOW 
(29 performances) 
A romantic musical play of California in the days of *49, by 
Laurence Stallings and Oscar Hammerstein II. Produced by 


Philip Goodman at the Gallo Theatre, New York, November 21, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 







UV cremet Dv Ole telatotel sielelslelslo'elelatele/aieiorolelave oe: ele\s ele) <t= orelelel sre Rupert Lucas 
Mess Sergeantocs occas ces BOB OBR OMI Ioted Ned McGurn 
Sergeant Major ..Harland Dixon 
Renitiya cecal s .-Helen Lynd 
Colonel Brown.. ashe Henry Pemberton 
SN astay ET UE laeNaiseper sista atelciehanaiee aietoreis-e's eine ble's ays Charles Ruggles 
Saptari RODEDE 517g 1etOn <io)0)0101-te) 010 a\slalripielsiaivicyeieleieisie sie Brian Donlevy 
WV pi ACA APM ES ONUIELIA S| <a0erci oct nieve lato olst oshelteisicls eral eletetsiers oteve.e's Louise Brown 
DEG? WE les pAgs actie OaOlgde BHariGomn ocind Sinaia Gaede COnOnon Boe Herself 
Iierya OLANLORersets oosie e sie't oe cia cisicie ae ate eral eile.c'e sie @ei@lersione. © Allan Prior 
LURES SAG DO OO RA OOOD OD dn Onon ono cmOboNODOOg DED DOCGG Libby Holman 
Meats Ted lietel oy etcbare (o Gatet oir eal ete) ctasecol avers oie) sce gicie ecs/sjel sie! oe saleleteeleheys Leo Mack 
RSET TAVALE ct ein Sescieivis alaisicie's Sicilia afd oleveeseiate: avs aioe (ohe Stewart Edwards 
DE COICa EE TIMALE sel clale cies ol ojeis ol shol sie eceteteleeiadie edits ise cfovelsisters Leo Dugan 
AR SUEREL, ERAS No GAca ORG BUDONGC AG Ica ean AOoap Te Ward Arnold 
TROO MAS ett oe piaaotel area: silel o/oha. 6: avo a) als Zee alle ioho-o ete ore:.¥ ceralsiore, ste Randall Fryer 
IRI Yorn leas”, ak Sra Da ea nO UO ODO ond oseodoscns Frank King 
Er ae CUGUZA aii dah & seis chelda orditiers gip:a soles Se Ries a tetavere Mary Carney 
EEO Lee al cxaiavalckateiel stsieca is ciakote(a/aiot > ajay eietal s: aa esshacare eregst ate eters Leo Nash 
Demian nm tatstinecrct ccoin ele eunieloslars ects eo erei sis avoveyeissceloys: riers Charles Ralph 
SS patistieGitlte vith do titel laieleidlsvsiletele che aide tolde setae Valla Valentinova 
IBEVISES5 operas GSR a DAO OnD GOL CeO OnIT DO DUES Com came Sadie Black 
EGRET COMIC A atcye Meta aie ait taints, Shel o clare: e visi oof otareia attests s George Magis 
LS AC BOs arrears oils slot es lols: atpi ciel evsiaie.e aipiieie erro eieip helo Chester Bree 
IS eee oes TAs oven oietols, skeloie\o.e/e(e\in\susre/ei'a\enp, sie elosg.csvacclerele’ Edward Nemo 
BUGea re rer torete terete stale istote ovaloxs s/ecoiel.sre ave sional s\ecsus)avenbiersiers Ralph Walker 
ROLY AEMeMAr Rey oa ME crass ale ray els ale we the aie aie nie: elyanaiacelas & Kitty Coleman 


Staged by Oscar Hammerstein II. Dances by Bushy Berkeley. 


Major Davolo and Captain Stanton quarrel over a woman. 
Stanton whips Davolo and avoids arrest by flight. Later the 
men meet again and Stanton kills Davolo. This time he escapes 
disguised as a parson with the army, falls in love with the 
Colonel’s daughter, takes her out of the army, marries her, sup- 
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ports her by gambling and is finally restored to his uniform and 
command. 


A PLAY WITHOUT A NAME 
(48 performances) 


A play in two acts by Austin Strong. Produced by Frank C. 
Reilly at the Booth Theatre, New York, November 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mohn tassel ivrevereteleveesere alutieta atelacaasetoleupisiasseletere Kenneth MacKenna 
Anne: Russells ic cictecsret ou wisi teboarene anette teete ale sietareicle eireeees Peggy Wood 
Bill yc Newmar. ptare itelectircre melee rerererereve eteeisieievoners Katherine Wilson 
PN ekol ls Mame AR IOCGG Jon te tian oe. Son ORIOL Goon William H. Jones 
Eindicott scdc © sce ets teissee scorers seers dievotomceievarete ie piel cielo e ielel oho Percy Moore 
HELA LLY; cyarereierscucls ie! Sis tier el are ole(els\oroe tlaieicianeralisiserellaheuecote oa)leyeteier ete Scott Welsh 
RAGE yi Fajarecchatara fo c¥s gars ce Ors cceVaueuose te lofeamtons <cteus, +” auucoatsieaet avon acednes Helen Stewart 
USE se a telenteters atel Severe choice a teicte ees ort oe cereleisisiateteyators ele wires Hiroji Yano 
FLOM G iss occa bh ors sepia, Hae elton & ote oalels More tis estos Herbert Dawley 
GEA Eo cee avass nbete eaceavnva orarsan lela cia duajentare fre te OE tone Ben Hoagland 
UR SHE Ysa. ssyototerBensis teeta Susrsraeiae eferee stane; ehevereline o arersie tenets James C. Lane 
PP ALGCS cece ecis ora lohe eiogassvsrwiesevetalauersnabele-eisieietorel Movs iat iciers Bernard Thornton 
LOM UES tem aaterereis choles, ccsceneve obese riciavers jersteteiclepe ele cerorst ers eres Ernest Hunter 
Pile teal in WAS CAAT CRO DOA E OG OO ad FOORITOS Bon oe Dwight Bridge 
Gbimles ieciachatarsie thie shots orerestiole icie wtorerottin elie ee eieteerers “aotieiorea John Buckler 
Mirtle: Oliver siete sicinvs ole iets 0 oicrerer y=) diejescialoererele oxelorerens tenet A. G. Andrews 
EE HE Od Gite:/< caus <iajsix/aicve. aisteyaboaleleieie oloterete oleleioelcralecae e.sieaines Jean Del Val 
Central sConteol Moo emcee etnies covets oicieianinerne Percy Moore 

Act I.—Scene 1—John’s Flat. 2—In John’s Brain. 3—John’s Flat. 


Act II.—Scene 1—Kitty’s Apartment. 2—General Headquarters. 
3—John’s Flat. 
Staged by Austin Strong. 


John and Anne Russell, happily married and still ambitious 
after leaving college, are trying to boost John’s chances for a 
foreign appointment by taking Columbia extention courses. The 
coveted appointment goes to another and John, disheartened, goes 
on a sort of a bust with Billy Neuman, a beautiful girl and an 
old friend. But John (the workings of his brain being mechan- 
ically exposed) can only go so far with Billy. Then visions of 
Anne intervene and send him home conscience-stricken. Anne 
is awaiting him, happy in the knowledge that the reason he missed 
the appointment is because the firm had something better for 
him. 


HOLIDAY 


(229 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Philip Barry. Produced by Arthur 
Hopkins at the Plymouth Theatre, New York, November 26, 
1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


AN AMS ELON Ie. coleraorcvetershis el cVeleioreis < evevoreie eielevie west svesara 0 oie Hope Williams 
dja CASI GA Gayddsogdoesebo or Gude adits ANpp OOOO nae Ben Smith 
BUTE I AS ELON eyetereret ae ce terete c)sisieisle ero sseieisis sticaitareie ss oistsera Dorothy Tree 
INGdiES Eton icteiere srereteroteraicuetsl aieieteua bs usibishosete aerate, as Monroe Owsley 
POU Se FUN OEC CT ar etater sche Mol Pareles aiainje cS eh oinits wiclaimiese eqereysiart Barbara White 
Nicks Potter wach e eh ae eee tot ae mode See oe Donald Ogden Stewart 
EidWwarde Setonigesiclscleiccmieols oa ceeeitiete otters ae eh gesaty Walter Walker 
PES UE Cra I onetey chev =,c¥a; ake ciel spsvaiesersi.s wausieusie seve siebore in avoxeie over Rosalie Norman 
metan Chahine gates scicie ee ere cee ale.c Oe ae plete ete Thaddeus Clancy 
1s Eris as OC ROO ONTO SOOT ere ee ...-Cameron Clemens 
Gharleserembererisisrtte sis sister dt ei ote daaa es ee trlnne ....J. Ascher Smith 
elie Meee recor erie cre ote praiaeie carats wavs Mickie, g te heey rem Beatrice Ames 


Act I.—Room on Third Floor of Edward Seton’s House in New 


York. Act I].—Room on the Top Floor. Act III.—Room on the 


Third Floor. 
Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


See page 120. 


PETER PAN 
(48 performances) 
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A play by J. M. Barrie. Produced by the Civic Repertory 
Theatre, Inc., at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, No- 


vember 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


HERA ae Per erica alecle sicl> lane fs. Gy cit ovaretose ole ciotere aieraielets Beatrice de Neergaard 
Pca SiZA eran Val AMA 0 ooh G FEI oV4.ceso a in 4) 8h vie Coss .o Conguptagerstariess J. Edward Bromberg 
Michael Wicholasi Daring. cece et) sin atelels os oe suse ste e6 Vernon Jones 
Byte Atty Oi Share, i tarais ae wis iastahd cals Slohads sa eeeh dalek rx a ate Mary Ward 
Wendy Moira Angela Darling................ Josephine Hutchinson 
Johns Napoleom: Darling: fiaj.iccles deli oloialcysietee eis» b:a% Charles McCarthy 
Like. DSRS iva acon C OOD SHC toe EDO noe AOU 6 Sees Donald Cameron 
PU PILEe en NCL Laroie ie are evcistiere cine a eievace eitiesealnis cranes’ Sio.efeis Siar She lefeiersions H 
TREeroe [2A Bonga noncn poo Dod moan DBC. ade sea cend Eva uke Gallienne==—————_. = 
PsE MM Witaepate sis cielo cies) ix crate) clare ore oie av photerelyrate.s 4, claiais leis David Vivian 
UCR tre Broo he oe OS OO ON CE DOO SEC CAFES Ora Landon Herrick 
MRA He sere eat tastr tors alerallare isteielt scouncsLelie: shectoatayelancusls /isalers Harold Moulton 
PROG ELC IR Nore oc ms lana, s eyeitey alee ect He eM eneo) auctor AO iste, Glesca Marshall 
(CT ES ERS «5 RO OO CIE OO Oe OCIS CTR otrIn Oto Alfred Corn 
Saar AA aS Oana too OO COOOL GCL GU a URCOaae Henry Melvin 
Erste sehen ocala Ne itn ceis iar sales osteo sverereata:averetponiele ecalsoine Lester Salko 
(Garciaetny 16 lave eh pais Soe ODO OE MOOD UAe re Dem morte Egon Brecher 
SNETG MOREE Conc CO eOk ny SEO UEOOe Oty Se LOD Ie cee ROOD Sayre Crawley 
PORLLOe a iarereat eine rsipra, 0 Aalel ee tee ere hs ieiels seine. water, 966 sca John Eldridge 
(ihre ls tahoe Sak Aone oon MOA AOE Ok te SEDO Tie Ciced OOo ae Ted Fetter 
ROUSE mrt tetatatete ter aeicisis ha ics) cei aastaja.s) otalisieis' aie ys (efalece of ole Harold Moulton 
BGO sor torstata stele terctets 2) stole el oldie ajotel cicusiers)@ aissa « toidaista Crab aye aac Robert Ross 
ELS OL Me ML cere ten teiseareind y elavelmiovern el ale veridie siela\e is iio alana sieveyets Jocelyn Gordon 
GiearesigeAttled batter sea e) slo fe mules seieioreiaiacstelsi6lols J. Blake Scott 
Nea Lata ieatete oterersistes oivrsiss carols iar aNerr o'er a efeceseitel eve" score [a-shendX Robert H. Gordon 
IN QOGLES ccntatalstetasel 4sisis'oiislonsiesaieta tite wwlnie a eeiaietpisussacsceseis si ayaie, a's Walter Beck 
eA Cer steal hotel ctor skoks) eiatolotePAN Novae aot stools tole veleveletetetels ol etelsta Lewis Leverett 
IA arrt aatetoe aial cvatc, mis-60(e the, WND lols Ble pate ocialcesaete se Robert H. Gordon 
AMG abiian ce aie sieis sins ous d ainiele okie @s,0.9.8-055 Susrsieies as Robert Ross 


Staged by Eva Le Gallienne and J. Blake Scott. 


The first revival of the Barrie classic since that in which 


Marilyn Miller appeared during the season of 1924-25. 
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A MOST IMMORAL LADY 
(160 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Townsend Martin. Produced by 
William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman at the Cort 
Theatre, New York, November 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Hoskiris'tctccorctae Gisveiate atscave sie eieysiaielsieiete Re iaiels (oteleresotalerota ors Harry Barfoot 
Humphrey Sargent... cies sie sisrsiclsice Pyciesetsyalislershetenelats Austin Fairman 
John Williams... .-Robert Strange 








Alec Pryor..... 


..-Sydney Booth 
Tony Williams. 


-Guido Nadzo 


Laura Sargent... .-Alice Brady 





Joan) Porter=..+0 3 .-Blyth Daly 
Natalié (Davisiie cies is1 vie sis sie) sseyscevers evs ieisysielctebete terse wiere te Pauline Denton 

Oia eiciore leleieushocalete sie ieveieuelete cieralate is relefenn sistate aucienetereleiersistcrances Kirk Ames 
IN ‘At Oye core natevat sje evenaitoiece\ele covers elelevetace ale lageudrerelelleta nate oveNestarene Helen Brooks 
Maitre GMs ESR a GeGOnD a0 on. Cone 70 Gon Soe hdomdS Lawrence Adams 
MPO GL Osivretoletsrcketate cisions eleleferetetererejeterolevovele terete telsisvalesaltotees Ernest R. Sharpe 
Dancer aecawccw eee s e Sialiaie aval avelioue) aust averaisiarave leverohenatelevarey era meatal Inger Ghika 
WAT Ine olen Mab DOR OOU ORONO OAC Oo Condor cab ool Michael Hoffman 


Acts I and II.—The Sargent Apartment in New York. Act III.— 
The Restaurant Muscovite, Paris. 
Staged by Dwight Deere Wiman and Townsend Martin. 


Laura and Humphrey Sargent, reduced to living by their wits, 
fall into the habit of blackmailing rich old men by the badger 
game formula. Laura traps them and Humphrey takes a check 
to ease his wounded feelings. But when Laura falls really in 
love with Tony Williams, Humphrey’s refusal to believe she 
did not intend him to be a victim leads to complications which 


are finally solved by divorces and Laura’s determination to go 
straight with Tony. 


THE LADY LIES 
(24 performances) 
A play in three acts by John Meehan. Produced by Joseph 
Santley, Theodore Barter and John McGowan at the Little Thea- 
tre, New York, November 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Bob) Rossiter yaj-te/-\+\-\-1«l+[siaiei« «1 s1>/sins\elelle\s\+\eieleve elevelelelelele Charles Cromer 
JOSEP HitleMNOSSILEH sc c/s, sseneteteeuslereis olsi sie! srevascleveriereneterenene Anna Thomas 
Mh Sets 0 6 od chad o OCEANA COCO Cree ORO OBOE TIO.G 5 0.0 ac Robert Barratt 
Robert MROssitetriers cvistuciats © sopetals clelsierels'ctelersletaeieee ieee William Boyd 
hen rysiattle eepererscotetsr oi svets 1s sic iaseicicove: s/s cate iotatcsteneneeiten re James Seeley 
Ase lta sD itile irre itetotteletel- lei interietere sie) el opattinctees Cordelia McDonald 
Berenice sLattlesty tet eieicielereiete sisiercis ss seierel silent Cara Gould 


Ann Gardner’ ccisiacis sieeie sisie'e « pacncor deeiee ceive ele Anita, Damrosch 
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Florence IR OSSLLC Cetermatsrocerardiste-sterapetoleloiareteusiale.siersieteiaiereleie Betty Lawford 
Alexa Huntin ston statimieets oarvateretn site eer dcte ata k.c cere Henry Wadsworth 
HOVCEMINOATIEH taletsrerciote cravcierceeus ce eielele ceaielae. cele ieiele e's wad Shirley Warde 
FIM AGP Carson sais ree ately oxsisters aisle lehalaleelgpaele aleveieie-e< Nan Sunderland 
A Lomas eaccascidade antec cess see Nolsteleieisiereterstetsieralerete Harry Lillford 
WET Rah Gop eote eC nE r ere alelalsle er sleisieleieicrersretere Olive Burgoyne 

Acts I and III, SER oStiterell Library. “Act IIl.—Joyce Roamer’s 
Apartment. 


Staged by David Burton. 


For the seven years Robert Rossiter has been a widower he 
has lived with Joyce Roamer. Now that his three children are 
grown he feels having a mistress does not become him. When he 
tries to throw Joyce over, however, he discovers that he loves 
her and finally the children themselves come to plead for the 
loyal lady love. 


BACK HERE 
(8 performances) 
A play in three acts by Olga Printzlau. Produced by William 
A. Brady, in association with I. H. Herk at the Klaw Theatre, 
New York, November 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


SUT cods boda Mawandasd ceOoBO bse dopamine conncOoE Bryan Lycan 
RGU LEIA a elotetese ners asters elalere:s ere eialiess. crsie.she tare efetema Gay Phillip Heege 
Bebe ra 1 dea os <tcreysyeresaioraccie ole ie Neleuse oa sd 0nsrelvresine tt ee ansTe George Meeker 
CRI ob yp PaO C i020 SURGOC DOOR DOCGODA AA COS IOS OS William Holly 
REE Rs Pete ct tev aeveie he ela tapers ievepotis stot Tahev shots Te vere) cteuelielonahe cntuecnte ewe Emily Hamill 
Serceane an berry ce OBrien te vc)s1dasirieridem cle dale) «<b s Melvyn Douglas 
ipiiay ll Ghast< Sper one ORO OS CoS SOgiCn PO nPIOO eMC ore Joseph Lee 
CALEY ae eisie canta SaaS ec cele ais svalb ars taccle ete Wp siete eisialeteve oa ewes Jeanne Greene 
RL elinaieras aia ctn ction ckaye Shere arcictclevs'e\sserelelelevercisvbisie o¥e «ese eyes June Webster 
RV Ata Ta Creit eet mttsie sich eyte loxeroreyelepsiste vareleva e! aise oie) sXela eysiesadereere Kitty Kelly 
Be eters chee) satel Aiea alievauslej eke! sto sl-aims telah) exetereis cla eet sleieters Kathleen Terry 
Bical bay apse ie tats othe tcsahs oon cualhavaia\ suctauake ale) anetete rat che ip/aickersioi shes Peggy Shannon 
LER TUM ELAS OSE Ae Accor e er elsie tie iacelsusie tenets) ele) aus iesiace Deals McClelland 
(Spin oh Tope sacar EOIeseE OTs Ce RORCTOMLTC CRORRIE ETI IOTCROTSO John Cambridge 
1 ER gic 0 oe Sa OE Oe On DO DO OU DA OrLODO b OOD A GORA zIAG Florence McGee 
eA Ciladame SD elame)\s.ciswiche:s 0: c\vipio #/eisuelebeta osueiel ets.c. evel Jane Houston 
PUta TB aie ahe ysis fays wile ai taser AR vo lah aNain (o\ol's; © exe yaee est ove ovate piptiavene Ernest Pollock 
OSSMMGACWache Maulereieteee steele Aisgeiie lr tipo 03. ciejew seis Siglee’ aueltere s Jean Dixon 
Rudy) RSnald Oe said cise hels <balohs shel s:6s od sets ole ols statece ole Edward Pawley 
Miguel) Aven ELAR EOL ce iecdtofaissieloseisinte 6.0 ie sseiove eens sueiake Marza La Rubia 


Acts I and III.—Recreation Room in a Soldiers’ Hospital. Act 
II.—One of the Lounging Rooms at “The Arbour,”’ a Taxi Dancehall. 
Staged by Victor Morley. 

Peter Linden, out of the war and badly battered, gets the faith 
and tries to pass it on. Tough Terry O’Brien, a buddy with a 
steel chest and other artificial aids to life, will have none of this 
religious bunk until his steel breastplate saves his life when he 
tries to save Peter’s girl in a dance hall mess. Terry even finds 
his own girl in the dance hall and everybody is happy in the end. 
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THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 
(207 performances) 
A dramatization of Edith Wharton’s novel in five scenes, by 
Margaret Ayer Barnes. Produced by Gilbert Miller at the 
Empire Theatre, New York, November 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 





Alice Rot y Ceiiajcisciayptovsrs ncare-c «teeleqeareronayerse + sracsintoncis terete Margaret Barker 
Pom Pamilton's coke ote cisternae sierra eitiete a eainieiaeiaia Henry Richard 
Tucy uD uateciy. cicieutee satel peneoteeteorale stetcic ic <'siale sees Jean Howard 
Harry2 Delaney a saeitevsieierote iete eres le oleretareleters teh toussateuee Stanley Gilkey 
Sillerton MJ acksotsveree cup esieeinclemiecrle cicisieieinreretete William Podmore 
Jessie: Aeflerts 2o:cjcssjoicustetervonare aus tara letela/e) sive slstaiecsicielelersiieis Nora Stirling 
Mrs. Henry. van der) Luydenis. .cctice. onesies ce wlenelces Isabel Irving 
Mrsy Manson UMingott i: sercetene awisete stasis eles is Katharine Stewart 
Mr: Henry van der Luydense.-... ces seecis ois vic'elsic wie Frazer Coulter 
Julius Beautottsansmeenee erotica ceoctisietcmercite .-Arnold Korff 
May, vaneder Luydentc.c.cemcalees oe oles melee otlcislecleisiee «.-.-Eden Gray 
Newland MAT chert ric aleretercheloieveloiforel Siateretciencrreraierererens atetevets Rollo Peters 
Pllene Olenska sins m cues s/o wielewe\ave sosrorseeicieie vclsieters Katharine Cornell 
Line MOR Ke nol Ome NSCLC Ysestalecisiere e opeeraeiais sieieiristeeiceee Peter Spencer 
RTI Sta Slate iegctors/sieis/vese te cic siete stere ears elaket sara emeorel eeatonstove siete Giannina Gatti 
Stephens Letter blaickis.1-c.seuye certs acre eels eale cites atoms Albert Tavernier 
GarlosxSaraimonte®cyocrsleccsts cote ate caeleleiclore ree etek Edouard La Roche 
jean sr ovayedeualigl d/pveccsi ensianensiisce levetele tere eiciateteliere suevsherermcratciere cere Pierre Soupault 

ewlande Archer =)iPiiccctnane stents ort els eheelereee am ere atone Franchot Tone 


Scene 1—The Conservatory of Mrs. van der Luyden’s House on 
Astor Place. 2—Madame Olenska’s Little House on West Twenty- 
third Street. 3—Mr. Letterblair’s Law Office on Lower Broadway. 
4—At Madame Olenska’s. 5—-Madame Olenska’s Apartment on the 
Rue de Varenne, Paris. 

Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 

Countess Olenska, an American girl returned from an un- 
happy experience as the wife of a Polish count, falls in love with 
Newland Archer, who is engaged to marry May van der Luyden, 
her cousin. Newland and the Countess fight nobly against 
their passion in the old New York way, fall briefly and then 
make the higher sacrifice. The Countess returns to her beastly 
husband, Newland marries May. Forty years after Newland 
takes his oldest son to Paris but does not stop to see the Countess. 


He prefers to keep his memory of her as she was. 


CONGAI 
(135 performances) 


A play in three acts by Harry Hervey and Carleton Hildreth 
from the novel by Harry Hervey. Produced by Sam H. Harris 
at the Harris Theatre, New York, November 27, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


CUVEE NGC ctigauo sao sedo An IuOOSa saa aaeS esieee veesee Helen Menken 
BR arya BRO Tae ct sy cxch ev Terwieis) cscs sv olanteaiai a) elcieisiers esekavavereaiciele Theodore Hecht 
Marmail Disb aiiewatsis cic selects sicis sige ite eeccesie va aakeee Vera G. Hurst 
dA NH AMITSMEWOMAD! Sale saves Cle slgve eis letelacid ciareierw ae steia eis Josephine Wehn 
SROpkeeper aver pe ete etele Osta ve: cvase' srs, con ale cacensvocarene ve Qpahansuass. 3 Camille Lanier 
inst Prench ¢ Soldier acs croatia ae ne .s wis sie oi deeruss ouales William Boren 
second! Mrench Soldiers... <7. cic ssiss cs asics olgeelsaiesieis sae Robert Toms 
Macher nM elinyeate wea: cn cities o.ae careneidaia con teeties John T. Dwyer 
Cam hadiang Dancer) sae ac siasio as «soo aa a msin aterte wovets waters Helen Kim 
INALIVERSOLAIEE ST ae ine chastise A ctacsl otis a's Wnelele eee oa arene seve M. Aki 
ALaqgtiame Gist foowia. «sivas Heciea wate eee cote ck Catherine Taylor 
ESE SETECE WOMAN 6s cic cyeysrauie ots 6 G10 aie sare ojesb ars laeelerers Blanche Collins 
MISCONG (SEEECEMIV OL1AN o:Scociticls eferoit oieleadigiayeseciehssro.c.cieleierg Korena Rove 
Ric B Pest ele ciate cls aia, e.si ous © apieloaaree 6 Bart averaevee J. Marshall De Silva 
WOMAN CHALVED. lec ae nis deine co slope ieee Saale eee wees Felix Krembs 
MRSC ALECUT Oe o's cela ates <ieloe Gis Saw omias tole steelers Charles Trowbridge 
CADE ee acl eLSen reso ia aycters) eco ee la e.s sah o's aoge egeiessieras erases Maurice Burke 
PLOUISGe DOW ees ne sin Siecle Pv Se ok Bee be tesa dave wiehewtae Frank De Silva 
INIATLC ECE ei a)oi </ctotoila oh cvala’s tas: cla/ais eieielele «exe ie Siakevotdls Ruesacoumatoharte's Ara Gerald 
SAG cyanate eres sisi etled ote a he ¢ sjatera nice sate sedate Valerie Bergere 
Gel ie tate ere re ayaa ale rete re ec tore ate ei shwvasocerare Rigapele bg oe ocetalana oo stehe M. Aki 
MESSE AV Eres revtle ai fave) esareie sictavclarateia je le (@lerenstiatéce Wsovonanele Harry Nelson 
IMD OrB le MB EISSA CS cielo sya.aisionstelei acca: eure sel exw acaiar Sate dis Suarete Harold Woolf 
Pete ME OWE TOOL, cit niecsie ciojelsiwctorareleraarnoira nieve dispsieiminee H. Dudley Hawley 
MEST ore MECHA itd) 5, << nis;0<csrs ate.ave over arcial ove ties, 8.0ie' 510s age vei as Robert Toms 
(CANS Et CR ARS on ane tea ern SIeG Are William Boren 
PCE RISA OCBEE Scie nis /evara catere Rha toe ae Secay cate. :018,'6/e apeyerene.s James Pall 
COP TEEiTIe | VERS oA. 5 ORO AORN ae EA Carr on Alan Campbell 
INDETVE MSE CECEATIY 2 oteisy coisa shes.) eed o.01e) sien ee ceis acs oie 4 ole elas W. W. Singh 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Pool. 2—The Street. Stung Treng. 3—The 
Bungalow. Act II.—The Barracks. Act III.—Scene 1—The 
House. 2—-The Governor’s Office. Saigon. 

Staged by Rouben Mamoulian. 

Thi-Linh, half-cast daughter of a native Annamite mother and 
a French father, loves Kim Khouan, also a native, who deserts 
her. Thereafter Thi-Linh defiantly lives the life of a congai, 
or courtesan, and manages, through a succession of experiences, 
to be a little revenged on life and the French officers in Indo- 
China. 


* THE PERFECT ALIBI 
(250 performances) 
A detective comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne. Produced 
by Charles Hopkins assisted by William Keighley at the Charles 
Hopkins Theatre, New York, November 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


LAITY SEL SE ONC ree ielale si ain't otal sid's ee ie eleldis ccnis, naltialeacere s Alan Bunce 
Bega CC MTLATIT) ATV sien lations ofa) wig eae) 0) eho violin 6) t/shsae,elouale, e638 Vivian Tobin 
Pdward | LAVericles acc sce cdeclcica sacle ve dos besveees Ivan Simpson 
a ward ob CAttet attiassretoraiw cat aieleieis aiaiels: sislasuseuve s sina icles Richie Ling 
Baayor Pothergitt asteisics «ciel tae thelclcis a verte sins s ove H. Langdon Bruce 
Hatten W est.) eile comataaiate Hote a caists «aisles ehe's Mary Newnham-Davis 


Messe Fulverton-Panes.\. 6. «sss 2 text sce Catharine Calhoun Doucet 
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Arthur) Gd gravels ser ts omiertelete oelsetecters ier fele ieee Ernest Stallard 
AGAMS's ss cislsvereisiersioueroretereislelevelel otele/cistaletelere -Carson Davenport 
PIC Mal levee ne caee o cies stare niet ebteievetieiete ..++eHarry Beresford 
S Serreant. mi Mallet srtalssvelsieles ole tialotonntetriateretlelor io ialelels/elate Leo G. Carrol 


Acts I, II and III.—Arthur Ludgrove’s Room at Heron Place. 
Staged by Charles Hopkins assisted by William Keighley. 

Jimmy Ludgrove and Susan Cunningham are living with a 
retired jurist, Arthur Ludgrove, who is Jimmy’s uncle and 
Susan’s guardian. Ludgrove is found dead with all evidence 
pointing to suicide. Susan, who has read many detective stories, 
is not convinced. With Jimmy’s help she begins piecing to- 
gether certain suspicions and finally succeeds in breaking what 
appears to be the perfect alibi of two guests in the house. One 
was a criminal sentenced by Judge Ludgrove twenty-seven years 
before and the other a friend of another convict. 


ANGELA 
(40 performances) 


A comedy with music in three acts adapted by Fanny Todd 
Mitchell, based on ““A Royal Family” by Captain Robert Mar- 
shall. Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Ambassador 
Theatre, New York, December 3, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Duke of Berascon...... eieielnrelalereleterelicialoteielcveleietershereletere Gattison Jones 
Louis sViliesKing= of. Arcactarinacicicictesiicierctceericioennne Eric Blore 
Margaret, Queen Consort of Arcacia........ccccesces Audrey Maple 









Queen’ Perdinande sae w..cciececieie 
Countess Carini...... 
Baron Von Holdenson 30 
Grand Duke Huberty.... 3... 


.-Alison Skipworth 
...-Peggy Cornell 
».-Oscar Figman 
elias Florenz Ames 





Princess Alestine Victorine Angela...... ...Jeanette MacDonald 
TAO eon OC COGn OU Ocarcob anooco anon Katherine Gallimore 
DOLVAMED alese toss) a cofarelio ote teva (oletee Letetetateneveneie eveustodeledertcleletenetetetseien ames Ray 
Counts Bernadine és. \ve-ccmuereioeeteieieoteramicteberets clereuelomiereeiers oy Hoyer 
Phileon, “Button ¢ shs:core v4 corse siete eel reimacioteiersic eleteatnece ste Gus Alexander 
MrseSneckkenbergers.<.a4..celeestoc:c cere crete toiteiermetermelerticte Arthur Cole 
ph esGinlufromeLond onuresrrrtirsle Mele an eet ener rer tere Jane Manners 
‘Atithes Pianos css alias Ralph Rainger and Adam Carroll 


Act I.—The Ante-Room of the Royal Palace at Caron, Capital of 
Arcacia. Act II—The Palace Garden. Act III.—Scene 1—A Room 
in the Palace. 2—The Throne Room, 

Staged by George Marion. 

Louis VII of Arcacia is about to force the Princess Angela into 
an unwelcome marriage to save the country. Angela, in love 
with a certain Count Bernadine, rebels, but agrees to make the 
sacrifice. Then, to the surprise of practically no one except the 
cast, Bernadine turns out to be the prince. 
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* WHOOPEE 
(223 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts and twelve scenes by William 
Anthony McGuire, based on “The Nervous Wreck” by Owen 
Davis. Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld at the New Amsterdam 
Theatre, New York, December 4, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 










’ 

IBGE TRE RTS hc S Soe GOON OA SHS COS IEtS Cn Hae Eee Ruth Etting 
BBS GLEVictetetcreiaiisteisl'aiee-cisyecs ese avactyers. Best ..-Gladys Glad 
IM ADI Ges oti vorcratals yor, ouesysis ...Josephine Adair 
BSRECH Goi ot Ae fiate cle wis oie <isvaiavole chile ors hee Osiewiele side S cieas Jean Ackerman 
NISC Ore Rees iofNRNG a otasn ai 515) a) cava c (elerSiclerele aie ew AOR Hele wielgs abe Adele Smith 
REOHE Haters cleseie ne aise Sie yo bla a RRS a AGE ren Sie Ri Siateteys Katherine Burke 
SVJiS 22s ete pe Merete see Ic ys: ross; Nalererctenctaletharcie <8 ayere'c 3eiace ava Myrna Darby 
Moree er eres shots onic iciyeeaioheietaie oe eieetete de ass apie ecsiee’ Muriel Finley 
Rplvicttilere mie yonortctee eres eciclaechsieve, # tielevsians. a Sarena aie a sine arenes Freda Mierse 
MeAASOR NOL aR sae aye ol acley shay ate. chel stot ela: apa Wi miedo nape lo Louis Morrell 
PRO RER aE Slept is eye ois ayia site aces ry scaite ertaseeceirsite Wits ia egeameers Mite Jethro Warner 
Sittin Cat Orie lyst cishels(oies © sisie cin ccie s aieie, oralevs at Meter oe wie Sielt e's Jack Shaw 
PCL Gara orer cledcyeloheta\eias(ersiiee eisrerssesierelersi ave eveuscereeiotaleravelerave yer atone Frank Frey 
UG e 2h 4d REE OS 0 OOOO A OCS CORE 5 ORD OCT SACHS SCA een Bob Rice 
TBS e. Sgc 5 Oc oka HO Aloo DIED ROC AICRICRON POON Of Teen Jack Gifford 
MVEA yee CUSLER. tatters Mets ahs fase ceie atta sais vleateMele cieteetotes Ethel Shutta 
Shere Ob Wells tec ats oclsiscetevels © cls) o/e.5)8 ivrTietera.s cieielss Jack Rutherford 
Saliva OTe atic lero) stelsiots states. elec civ a. sie/aiele oisiapelavsie corsets Frances Upton 
brated elrones FILA WATUS seis 4 aici cre.e evel erevetertin) suele dieters James P. Houston 
PERG SAT VM NVEULLTATIAS «a svare ece)2,e) <)ceael a ya)'el(eo, auayavelsrayayis: oie! sls ste tvys(sketee Eddie Cantor 
Vict dt list meee recent feveraynininiessy-lereteiera misters cyccatene rev arnierevele siete Paul Gregory 
ES SIDES in Orie amodoGG O00 JOO DOB Oooo td af son tio’ Chief Caupolican 
ERE RIGMUITIGCE WOOG seins sais nis aileve veil s\elofelaie’s (ere eiaiolejia(a:s Spencer Charters 
WiestermOMGEr WOO ose sive viejo si eisieesislio's wvelorg aie a’ ere sie Albert Hackett 
PLerrIs CARY SS LAIIE storatate pin lc ole aiavolerelo re icisistercieiauatviasie Gieleiaie eis otere Jack Shaw 
PT AatSe PM UTE T WOOG rare aiave\s olcXole «16) stare laysie are iecats alt oes) siainsoi els Mary Jane 
PATIGy aN ADisrineie re ciabl a cetstelssiace ocote ..... Will H. Philbrick 
Morente aettiane rei eis ovencisvalave dois atista/elereha ohecay oie ocalanelors, weKsheroisie Bob Rice 
WEF SEN en A LO BOOB TOO OOD CEO BOOP REC Oso. SID ONC Bernice Manners 
Mee Ran emt cie orerstele tie ac telatsie oteiclorete. statins ices espiete Sylvia Adam 
(Conc, on sRh bos Abb IO ADD BED OOO MS OOD O SON OOOO James P. Houston 
isa INTGIRIT 5 ce iG SACO On pce AE DObAaD om enior Edouard Grobe 
Piers etter atria ste farel ter et at etotaiotoravavena lets, aleua'Coreharetsle ai eieiar sterstietars Jack Shaw 
AVS AT GET aia eile aes stsrons ints claleiaicl aislelee ainjelgiersiele shee niawsua's Tamara Geva 
FL CAT OORT aT cistONe a etiey sie 'e\ Sia'/e (o esisice eieye'e; eas oneige: alereie) e havayene Olive Brady 

Acts I and IIJ.—On and around the Bar M Ranch, Mission Rest, 


California. 
Staged by Wm. Anthony McGuire and Seymour Felix. 

Henry Williams is in California for his health, Henry being 
a hypochondriac and awfully funny about it. Sally Morgan, in 
love with Wanenis, supposed to be a half-breed Indian, and not 
wanting to marry Sheriff Bob Wells, forces Henry to elope with 
her. They are pursued to an Indian camp by the sheriff and 
the chorus and finally it is revealed that Wanenis isn’t an Indian 
at all. 
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SINGING JAILBIRDS 
(79 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Upton Sinclair. Produced at Province- 
town Playhouse, December 6, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 






Red Adams oiancietcre cis cieisis'e cle Siolsveversreleinie siale siolsietelelel= Grover Burgess 
Districts Attorney: cclscmins eicvs ois cloiers eisiel oieolete aie siete cieterore Edmund Forde 
Foe Gunther .i,< cs.ctsisce srs. scees, alelsie ea sforele sisierere ie Herbert T. Bergman 
Matters Secician cree cpltelec cio te stoie tere eteterclereciouayoiees Donal Harrington 
Gil eiccacisasinw sins clsteeis slosinie int seam Oeieiso esicie Samuel Schneider 
oy, elentoloieiele sieisisie ise istelatecrentetilc ols iste lateloFotoie ta rale lofeyein ella Douglas Krantzor 

GL e cesta oaks ie aces era aliens eae etotdel Modetets| latte farmrarers eietererey Lionel Stander 
SAPPET abi Mele reek o Grae Sisvs sus cpoiere ome maianete eves tere Oana eee Fred Boardley 
THE: Dowmrisie rs Koei cov ate We diel oie: hav aiel dlavaavaloleter olece..reieoeroperciers Charles Kuhn 
PAKS PHEKSSI eM eralaroie ov orelelcssreleleccievsiae oreieereerenetereoclerla Lionel Ferrend 
QOnerk trie Hc care ois wid winin spe alal lersolorelale aleticl a suaielevciels Samuel Schneider 
Nella Ceeicecsicssin cine cens wera ae aieiotere leieta/eiaie yer Nellie Gray 
A Voice ..Doris E, Troutman 
DME rar ded rec passive os ccsisselsscvec oie eveteiovece (ovate eveyone ole leueswaexeltee Charlotte Buchwald 
Wa SIS alike aye ie ocaceg ie sre late Sisss 160 wloi'e wisleraleteiere cue evens aittars Lionel Ferrend 


Staged by Em Jo Basshe. 


Red Adams, an organizer for the I.W.W., is jailed in Los 
Angeles during a strike and placed in solitary confinement on 
bread and water. He gradually loses his reason and in his de- 
lirium sees his trial as a mockery of justice and all the parade 
of capitalistic sins that are undermining the country. He dies 
tragically to the accompaniment of I.W.W. hymns. 


WINGS OVER EUROPE 
(90 performances) 
A play by Robert Nichols and Maurice Browne. Produced 
by The Theatre Guild at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York, 
December 10, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 





Granth ymasciteis oreo oie.s ible eve Se erclate aistoronne Siereiereve -...Ernest Lawford 
Arthur... 00.0. .ccese ccc cesscecocceene sistetavstaveiche ic Frank Conroy 
Lightfoot. . : Alexander Kirkland 
Stain prectaressttiessis:a.s5slert ors ichcaie: sans alate ha: ofele es ete Nereis Rie eveteie calc Hugh Buckler 
Deed arraeraterst ever nto disca lors, Ghclorg ei ereteinme rsicyarthoneoeeeieratoceiore. sere Frank Elliot 
Dunn... 0... ceecee cece cence cere esse seacees ...-Gordon Richards 
Haliburton. ...... 2.0200. esses eee e eee cece cece recess Nicholas Joy 
Grindle......... Bice aererdk io GoPets en OO CDeN NG Joseph Kilgour 
Sunningdale re seiiraw heli eles icles cielo) leeks melee oie +.-.-John Dunn 
LTS Go edagude cobacomMoUouOsedKIUE Leon oo dg0nd -Grant Stewart 
Paulkiner star eceltesicra sleaterslace svejeicie- sun's sielelevo Geto reretetele-s fens Charles Francis 


Cossingtomsfejetecrs ssisinvoneleisiers/e10la «.«icvsie.a1s cieteteiehortenet eters: Thomas Braidon 
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IV CER. ecetaats seoemk beitioars Sh cine oolels a ucbsyarersvegay sips Robert Rendel 
1s ESM tts ally Gis. TACKS SE IS EEE Ieee se cet Edward Lester 
PR ASOGTLY cites ene Hee fare icin Satis SES Gaicawrente « Charles Carden 
IRURA GS ac oe Boor neo or Ac GUORROUN COP DRE Onnaer A. P. Kaye 
PEATE SOL Ee peta ere stat arale Se aes, care a Wiese ehavete-Nale ate eave vos Wheeler Dryden 
ASCE etre ccc ay ieTe es wie OW SRS ato michal etaroeton Ruee ne George Graham 
SOE Meari ct erciere toerete carci siterec cca etlantinns oe araw mie ousiorele Lionel Bevans 


Acts I, II and III.—Scene—A Room at No. 10 Downing Street, 
ndon. 
Staged by Rouben Mamoulian. 


See page 88. 


SIGN OF THE LEOPARD 
(39 performances) 
A Scotland Yard drama in four acts by Edgar Wallace. Pro- 
duced by Messrs. Shubert and Edgar Wallace at the National 
Theatre, December 11, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


ESA ey elrpe peters e tae etesaia cies iovele.c\ors shearers etetaieialore sietsichoiesVe Colin Hunter 
TEAS SYEGS Di oe ee a Oe eee ne Pee Henry Jamieson 
DECOLMOMS UV TEMILOL sare oie (s.s's clsieis cies cie1s, 08 cleats Sele vie aisle Guy Phillips 
PIPER TEAL II CSD) ELA L ORS» oie vara ovis fais ierne eFC wis fol fo SLerSe Gels = ele eee Harry Gordon 
BEA OM SOY ete siege oa Ae alee oe mapieecislmicrs coe sie dere erat Howard Stevens 
EVE GE ws in 16 Ogre LOGE IEG AD SOG DORE Opn Cora Kenneth Lawton 
MPA CRRNO et tee eis, 90 re oie sé, 5'e Reve cia ik O46 SO EO 0 5.90% James Kennedy 
SRE CEL IC Eat ey atet a ayeyevave eave vecencta ciclo atsieheceseso telat avacovelnter sia etalelctets Jack Rigo 
EA Fee sate 2th coher tein oa! a/Sjexdie is ahs, 910° esas 30i0,N\ C. Haviland Chappell * 
MPa OLG ceria ciate ocala ec siaieinions Ne lniele: = elelnis shales ave%s ee a.dieve eve Otto Turnby 
MEIN ene esate Tote oi a ono cael a) cus ote eieie tose a oicio.w Sele sie Campbell Gullan 
WGN SAS ELe rate caveat oyoee aia ase aiieia es isies sexe) S19 Ribsa aco vale Dea Agnew Horine 
MSMR CS Mays aie tai St fal th ie" (en aie] scele,s 0 6 ee ose ose ynloyesdlayoisievoieloloreln Elsa Shelley 
BRN SAAOR Etec ata tgiecsiaisiatece aivioissa oleisie ls tais eiwiaislolsiaib aiatngsiaus elle James Jolley 
Sat atte ERIE ines olsen recossirieie cicre, sicloistavenste asie’eie oct veiciele Warren William 
SSTLELON orotate vie eraisiaiete tay otaicte areiarsiei= oy aetalaleietecsls, plsiecals/«\ ova Murray Kinnell 
ES et TAN a Val ade Saris onan. eae autos 3 a] kerio Gv eietoie |e ies and) S0e:i0 GoaKeevs Flora Sheffield 
DIG USEC esetnonin do BctoInb DUS OSD REOOEnT DASE GAL cache Thurston Hall 
Pete AW Clo claret ete onelay sy vi ctalainvs ie ae ain aleielsvatelesasiove le sliens Perry Norman 
PTW OEE ete LA onl alec ccriaieie iwileie.s olevpiece ore sie o:9\08i'9 isa © 01m Florence Turner 
ip h AWTS Sia Cs ae Aarti OP Ir ir tear cit at MERE OP PCRS CTI Ralph J. Locke 
Peer AGES eee sa cle vsia ol al atele wie nieieve: stele ei ousyste' oe icre ote “olaleierciers Sara Allen 
EC OUd He male: Crests tela sets wile store aise sees 2:0 laisaia sake tolerle Nina Gore 
OE OEE ETE EEN) eVey ers vise Joie neieo's) ein, veje!e! srele. 0.6 a stevsie eveus Donald Hargraves 
SIR MPASEIOTLON ele or alesse stele tage mio cous ase leeun'elova aesieinie Geoffrey Harwood 
PLO hey ty cute SOIYE cL SO RCAC OO OPI Kathleen Evans 
Ji) CIS, BAS Coe Ob 0 SEO GY OEIC DINOS Ockgc George Hartley 
WWVAURGRS eeteteveiavers Main icle cits) clicialtleis steveyalete ties el sieivle)eisielere Kenneth Davis 
Weather ly crerspsietetsrsieoasial > sis aie. vicle cae io sieie B ajs.9 Ace Fine tre, Sve Wilson Crozier 
WRASSE Me erate Tele etoioistella'a inis.nrsualelors ects aysre:eiw' et 2 eca'ais sierecoie o.s Leslie Briggs 
OPE Oe oe Or O OG Cote ERO IDEIOE 2 AIOE: aC OL OG Mary Jane 
GO AMIE I otro alot ele ot Rai A diol tiny ol ap al oe alava''o,0' <hald dhalelsitd p'<tohelete oa Roy Pierce 
ena OTD rien neistela.c1a stele stxtoie date ov dawiels A dod ee 6 28 Maureen O’Moor 
ALOE W stot otete clatal ares Ghee ako ava) oA heyelel ai vids aed evel syalepwvsiels Norman MacDonald 


Act I—Scene 1—Sub-Editors’ Room of The Post Courier. 2— 
Sutton’s Office in Victoria Street, London. Act IJ.—The Drawing 
Room of “The Kloof” Wimbledon. Act III.—The Leopard Club, 
Act IV.—Scene 1—Sutton’s Office. 2—The Fire Escape. 3—Sub- 
Editors’ Room of The Post Courier. 

Staged by Campbell Cullan. 
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Collie, a Scotch reporter on a London paper, arrives at the 
office of his paper hours late and begins to dictate the story of 
his round-up of a notorious criminal, ‘The Squeaker,” for whom 
all Scotland Yard has been searching for ever so long. ‘The 
account is acted and shows the pursuit to the Sign of the Leopard, 
a night club, where murder is done by the man you don’t suspect 
and Collie finally gets the dope. 


MIMA 
(180 performances) 


A play in three acts adapted by David Belasco from “The Red 
Mill” of Ferenc Molnar. Produced by David Belasco at the 
Belasco Theatre, New York, December 12, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
HUMAN BEINGS 
MEMS CHOOIMAStER [sincere oie leelorsleisieisiewsieisleleielelelevolsiaios\oueters Philip Bishop 


Bibel icrstars are nck evn etetal ve a: elec alga) vice revatane eer aleye erotere eters Madeleine King 
Palm yotaegevevesa ors se toe aie 4: acgipsnye ual evens: a05) aelajeieie suetevecevernteretstene Ruth Dayton 
Theme Pott sirstelere cilctn.s tiatertisislensisieqecertmersctoe teste elerelse Eugene Donovan 
AG Membermofpbatliamentepnpeio. cin ier cere enieeeeee William Boag 
ARIS Sarda od DU GOCRIE GOOD DOD UO ED COU OR EERE SSS OS Sidney Blackmer 
ML omikarsjerorcr<isysleoreie sleletercioisisiestecere teste rertexcucieietoieste wtetetetets Vivienne Giesen 
MANIKINS 
Miimianne Jcciets ciiere aisiale tie Ae Stew ak S shavers evielmerne eueletele ger Lenore Ulric 
PATE Oa Sia oets talate fous ehalanalcusteusia tue ssa veuav la etarenereysvoncial tere tene ate oie Dwight Frye 
PhetEituasbartdiast jetera!lsis\s to stelsle tare ie eeielerior mente miele Arthur Stuart Hull 
MD HemMaid nk ccvarnyesters simon cmiacticision + cre enema eines Jane Ferrell 
Baccarat Scene 
Al Croupier sieciee 2 :c0 Sraacs.cuclaaietnreressuasaletene ohemmieroyertovereieies Armand Cortes 
‘An, \Ogiing™ Maniac srr cretsiaisdtie cet oretersrorebareiatekeretoke Maurice Sturez 
An Old" Gambler Sor. crctscovsretcisverste octociniont slate ore eteratatotet Logan Paul 
AY ounig’ Gamblers cine cietsystease avastyonerels eraievse snenciele cretetenele George Ryan 
A Woman with a Lorgnettie:......scs ses ccs s cciciee Helen Withers 
Ap Banker's OWikes cavsctele aistelsicisvertielsiaysiotaie elarthets eis terete Charlcie Hedge 
Webcenchy Noble woman sleetertem = icleelteleletersisisieisteierroree Eva Barcay 
AS Parisian, Merchant $c. ¢ ccrcsincmomtevene tie tiie eineiers ete Najeeb Assaf 
FAL PRIM CESS his) ove aves none e silane etelvereiere Pe eherelsial eisteserereiotel els Florence Golden 
ACI ICHS ELOIFESS/.)5 << sere sc cisvelp vere ete ters fata alors oie lontare wyarecn love onore Loretto Shea 
pPAmetten- Carrier’ s.ciamusc a aeicem tlio Meleisieiehertieretsic vets Bernard Susman 


Monte Carlo Scene 


An Old Woman Selling Newspapers.........-.eeceeeeee Jane Ferrell 
pA va Ger armies 76, +)0ls ,a:ecopecorerorsraxenepeesncsaielerererarolehorter eee ee eke Andre Dumont 
NEPA OP ANG Virveyenel 20; e:sl= a: siehsreusialervoketeioisseeheinsertenreleiers H. Percy Woodley 
A COCOUt erie: sioiess io eiece, sisi':4)eigrecere;susrenesfssece tevetaleteterehelavebeie terse Myra Florian 


AA Wraitetiniveci sterrcisasieie sini slclsioe tami ysneterre ite H. Percy Woodley 
Hise erenemebehness cri.fo ole ins + sfele sey Papeete = Ali Ilma Yousoff 
A (Gypsy Bi ddl ery terre -reisfalos acct o1sinteyalelolotelele mieietareeie’ sins «rte Jah Misko 
Viocal) Soloists succes ce scesss cross @ayersternterees ésG0000n6 . Kitty Gray 
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DEVILS 


The Laboratory of Magister 
MMaristets cts, croatsstarcitare cnienitie!eesevetine SERIE rR eran er NE A. E. Anson 
DUETS Ye On aign inh OU GO UOO OSE SOsOUDS God cad GOD ore Romaine Callender 
AR Ui bi Car Ce syate)oelet aie cis ieieieieiae ereisrere s1s/s c's aypaeiienie erdiecs oun Lionel Braham 
Draghionazzoiepreyjereiele sale ss oro atnayenvs Secslsigersrsiens Anthony J. Sansome 
PATICHIN OW eereta strc trerd tee, cine oicacisce e Gie, acti eisievelste acaisiaie aisle. siove Eduardo Abdo 
Galcabrinacicecctetle cook ce siele wiclnns Gale aa averereyals Schuyler MacGuffin 
 CAFEEANO ES Ao. dA ICC GUIn Tans DO ERE Oe reine Jerome Jordan 
Scarmiglione......... etclera sual sneisrsncuesucsetee-s 3 e'srehanets Arthur MacArthur 
MEP BICOECO area seretcete: ever aiclcise Onis Riotererh ele acs wiles ere Richard Lambart 
Par harellomaetc ite a eictels ate ei seistelareidetelare Ge erecgale si alone siete « Allan Hale 
BAT DAGECCIA a erelofece ele sore eerste tarsi sie) cis: alotere edie aielele: viele soe erenere Frank Lengel 
"CTS & Sie Ss CA Ris Hi OEMS Cen ar ieee eee Douglas F. Swanson 
MG ree Tp eteteye os ahs tay sfet= <scbd sieeve Bisseias sets oye. tnepare eYovehetma ame Fred Nelson 
SATAN AND HIS COURT 
HiseMajesty. the) King’ of Hell... s10)3 sree ears ae ee Reginald Carrington 
PHEW AGIUtANE srecie ase cwistis's os os wisiere eleisiacsieis ers.8.a <0 ers Lennox Pawle 
DECREEALYs LON CHEE A Cy UERINE serene: o ie ascie 2 here eve store orsrenereiaverass Harold Seton 
PRMeM PTH HIMIsISLETS cise s/ereie's ela ciele ovsibl ss oiw eves Charles H. Martin 
TSE RATCH-DIEVIEL sels sieks oc eteisinge o Wisirials ie alin alenettere ayers oie George Gardon 
SECONG PATCH -DISVI Ly iets vin telerel ais cictusratersts royale ate wi eletescdeti's a9 Ben Probst 
hind PATCH= DEVI tlds os os acto ilate calecc eres els cheaters sitet Kraft Walton 
oti Arch= Deville. sieastastcicais avisic s/oaevelajatetese Normand Constantin 
ste RAT CHP OVI Us areal aleleiorere trek sraka arcial s.ckete fore soieie leven W. Gordon Craig 
SER EG ATC M-PIOV Als eicrs assist nic coseis cl syo)m ese roleorn sie «tapees Frederick Raymond 


Acts I, If and III.—The Laboratory and “Red Mill,” Invention 
of Magister in Hell. 
Staged by David Belasco. 

Magister, Satan’s chief efficiency man, invents a Red Mill, a 
soul-corrupter, that is guaranteed to debase the sou! of the purest 
man within the space of an hour. He calls Satan and his cabinet 
to witness a demonstration, brings down Janos, a young forester, 
from earth; introduces Janos to Mima, the most fascinating 
female unit of the Red Mill, and Mima makes of Janos a liar, a 
thief, a blackmailer and a murderer in record time. But when 
Mima asks Janos to forgive her in the name of his sainted 
mother Janos is glad. Thrice Magister tries to force him to say 
“No!” But he goes on saying “Yes!” At which triumph for 
the forces of good the white light of grace breaks through and 
the Red Mill is completely wrecked. 


THE LADY OF THE ORCHIDS 
(20 performances) 


A play of Parisian life in three acts by E. Ray Goetz from the 
French of Jacques Natanson. Produced by E. Ray Goetz at 
the Henry Miller Theatre, New York, December 13, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Henri.......00.s.eeeeeceeees GOBD6 SCOTIA ROO RIO? Edward Crandall 
DETIOIIC svete ala ole talelel Siar sie’ oh eis) ojeleisisleleleisiceicls erbieicvele-¢ Peggy Hopkins Joyce 
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Michel sox. cresicis sieerelsie e-sierpeveisters wig garevars eoheaslstelereteletes Kenneth Hunter 
(HEM a sare noes OHI Conn 8S. An danods Virginia Chauvenet 
Bomtle yo sic lartiavovais acecalesonscavelate sitio ereiere eleraeraletete stcwsie eres cease Hugh Sinclair 
APDecoratocermaciacte cies eictelele eletatetarcretecdoreteleslalelsieietists Wm. Postance 


Act I.—Bedroom of Simone’s Apartment in Paris. Acts II and 
III.—Simone’s Drawing-Room. 
Staged by Wm. H. Gilmore. 

Simone is living with Michel, who is rich, and cheating with 
Emile, who is an actor. She meets Henri, who is young and 
honorable, and thinks she loves him. Henri takes Emile’s place, 
Michel discovers him, but in place of making a scene determines 
to save him. He will trade places with Henri. He, Michel, will 
be the lover and let Henri think himself the protector. And when 
Henri is cured of his passion Simone can resume her old status. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
(92 performances) 
A play in three acts by G. Martinez Sierra, English version by 
Helen and Harley Granville Barker. Produced by Lee Shubert 
at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre, New York, December 20, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 






acT I 
Sister 1Gractas-ec.cuis ce os Sie Sie se oe Sane eles lte wie sel Oelew Ethel Barrymore 
Sister = Jtliana’s « sc .cwielsis a-sia.s)sscoie ole efe ois]eie. some lererebessreteleusis Phyllis Blake 
Sisters Manticlaur. Aomretee ceo ale oles ete ae eteel elit aietstcl pete slate otete Anita Rothe 
Maria® [sa bela srasrmaiecteserem siaps cence setae cate leaner Lenore Chippendale 
Lietla Sei ei stoke ctetaictecona tet ave’ c-nuettheve eves falas aebnie Mepstereerevelsrererierale Susan Blake 
DON Wor enzo rayon iat iolels =) ys = elel-\s eles amie ee eelos elem lee George Alison 
TETAjANG), © »:- 0\s wo.) v\cocis sie <0. ie vie telwis) # olaiel «mnie ie stale Harry Plimmer 
Gabriels... Sstnc aw sles stolercl stoic Apes ons Sine Je 9a hae Se ee nA Ralph Roberts 
EAD OLIG,«. «+5; :5:5:3 0) stars oligo civ tw Where de elo cle eimtss jeisie Oo ete William B. Mack 

ACT II 
Sister’ Gracia sch ste a odie ara sie srareiste nike am thee hiaeniee a Ethel Barrymore 
Margaritas. % cans is scream encleiate sleasiatcerertterals lesorerersreerers Madeline Delmar 
(OFC ER GS nombbobonade sonodaoccoonG so wooden os aoad Ernestine Gaines 
(Olio dawe ce doas coon soo e bons bbodoausb 5059 cb0C Georgia Harvey 
Cecilia...... sit») Binsin lolelasieie e elesersis)elel+ eile ale = =iofeisfoim simi siete Phyllis Blake 
Whe Dumb) Girl.) <2 <!eie p smialeve ovelelhel-is| ole sieleloteie)~ viele Patrice Amati 
Sisters Cristina cis s.<\s.m +e e-0 gle wel ela sleiess elsis's)e¥sieie eerie Gertrude Maitland 
ister» Melicianay, .....v. sss smltieel mete staeiieiveres ts Lenore Chippendale 
ENF IQUE setoretsrale.s ofo)a.0) #51 e)s ayeielereye eocelalbiels sie eteievelerenersisiecsr McKay Morris 

ACT III 
Sister Gracias. ioie.<.<1s ojsieissle,cisiicinjaiows.ai= + eleieleieieieliareie ts Ethel Barrymore 
Sister Diomisia.<. 0... er eee eerie csv ecisiveeer ss Jeannette Sherwin 
Botnet sete ewispsiesese se veuepeicl say oe ore veiars oe wieilc at ere Eee he Jane Towneley 
MRE ANHOCENE iyieleiers wreleleiele sa 1afele olele a «sian! cleletels Georgie Drew Mendum 
Paqtaita restos sroreisirsveicisinic acc sie ps netsatece stellen teeretene ei Eleanor Powers 
Doremzaysavarereje oleiefalokos ats lel siecle clsts!s/*) sial a iofeteleietstelevetei=t=i< sie Joan Carvel 
MO rent .ciere aerate icleereleielssielolelelere evelavelese) so hotatnristeteevetensy: Charles Powers 
Felipe sae ceric terse oicioin shalereieis icles sais ara eg eet Elisha Cook, Jr. 


Jeans De wD tose ei cress cic Sacsyais shag 5ia:5ja,nuscouehteeeeeneetones « J. Warren Lyons 
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WVeCente recor) E002 RODD OO DUAL COD HOO O CU DOOC CRED Da Stas Marcel Dill 
POlicaspommneescniie a ieveteic reals aati red owbee acces Ralph Roberts 
ING tors eeteteperetercicyeral cmicrert lave. ors ore aye cate: cre ais 6 cio alntetelele aides Bernard Max 
g ATT 6 ait a Gens DEINE UCIT are IO Tice crear Leslie Orleans 
CAT OMS Ci iets ekeferoetcrcia aietale elec syeielaiel sveleles oaretettavers tere Edward Teene 
OSGeo ond Joppa decanGs06 AeA odD cob aro e au cCse Lionel Dante 

The First Act Takes Place in an Asylum for Poor Old Men; the 


Second in a Maternity Home; the Third in an Orphanage. 

In the First Act Sister Gracia Is 19, in the Second 29, and in the 
Third Act She is 70. 

Staged by E. M. Blythe. 


See page 316. 


THAT FERGUSON FAMILY 
(129 performances) 
A comedy drama in three acts by Howard Chenery. Pro- 
duced by Gustav Blum at the Little Theatre, New York, Decem- 
ber 22, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Merites Per zasOm's) sic cieicis als: s-sie'e wise s.aleliaig eavelay adieree ere ..Jean Adair 
reCmeLe LISOL wetels onfalstere ciocie oc elesrgss © ire use teen Ce Halliam Bosworth 
PR aviEw MEN RUGOMc clots lsleleis Grttetetc creer ersicrd eroretote towel ocels Marienne Francks 
NIGER EEL ON SOL oe or aisiclelatelaleiololsversie) clei ecsl slerelsvefcie vicloleis.+ lela ois) Alan Ward 
LgsiNee: Shesikees. suge coroonogs ao sononMeDoOCoUDUN GE O6OU Arthur Kohl 
lavas, (05 clr IE AG A Sop ne Jaan DD dome aOUOe OODODUNOM abode Rita Paige 
TRGta? (Chivas lite Genin eC OCDE Ene nO cE OanC nee e Spencer Binyon 
PNET eS AG A ONT S oi clays clots @ sie cin misisialele cle oie ene! aisi eres ete Doro Matthews 
Sallam Eerie ire. ceveiccelovelere «erehers erate eve fel avenospreveitale seve George N. Price 
Etre erielti prs pielaleiasc( afeiaialsic cls eral © o)acelsvsisiehet sl ora yeretee ers Thelma Paige 


Acts I, II and III.—The Living Room at the Fergusons. 
Staged by Gustay Blum. 

Rebelling against the dominancy of their mother, the three 
Ferguson children, Tavie, Joe and Laura, determine to live their 
own lives. Laura elopes with Bert Connelly, Joe elopes with 
Mary Fleming. Tavie steals gowns from her employer, but is 
forgiven and marries Rupert Striker. All three marriages turn 
out much better than Mother Ferguson thought possible. She 
resigns herself to a lonesome life until her grandchildren are 
born. 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE 
(16 performances) 
A play in three acts by Edgar C. Middleton. Produced by 


Whitbar Co., Inc., at the Craig Theatre, New York, December 
24, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


The Countess of Aylesbrough, desiring Allen, her chauffeur, is 
incensed when he spurns her advances. 
cry, she alarms the family and the neighbors and swears Allen 


has attacked her. The jury, however, refuses to convict Allen 


AL EIt PAPAS Ae hive ae Red oie oie pits wie aieiteleeleisies eisiaereretene Barry O’Neill 
Charles, Earl of Aylesbrough. BR ners UAE AO er eu bic J. P. Wilson 
Lady Sylvia Cardington......-...eesseereeeeeeeeees Ann Delafield 
Marsor tLonys Barlow csisisc sie deleise stale cia cha afelere olstererersiels Roland Hogue 
Diana, Countess of Aylesbrough..............+--.+. Frances Carson 
StEVELS ic. Muicteletetelaietets eine: © the ohehedeca olatete veka aisles sy alee betel aienehe Harry Lilford 
Honk MabelO Wiomthimg ton’ cjcis nts cle estes eeete otndelaele etatala ate fate May Ediss 
Rosita Dat lowescre ie ietaletelsteleokeloteretetntcueiee ee ieastonaices Audrey Ridgwell 
Hons Maurice: Wiorthing tote. aj-lereisusiereais rele bel-restens eta mrs Colin Campbell 
Geoffrey Hayest inc nce sista cletrerierciecterel ste irctstietnretereie efere George Thorpe 
PREP ESE. beers nse-duel's <q a0eid See Bl ale ale ba etehaln ci.starotete leper eis velecere aia Juliette Velty 
Detective Sergeant Rogers. cicpieicms -ieieis) ollie eter) ol Marshall Vincent 
Mrs a) wsticetdlen niy-. cra cretarste terete siete ie tekers etcseteiee oleate tats Arthur Lewis 
William Wests: BitatCsvie ss ntrrctaase niepe exelatoener er aicheietonesele Henry Warwick 
Geolitey Standort serre cies etecctcisiotmeeneictaieteaielionaieie lec Jerome Collamore 
Clerk ofthe: Coutts se extention tee eleicins sista ieierereie C. E. Ashley 
Aubrey; Mattne ws erecnrerststeictere oiecelete/clejsiesivivtersis!-lokalsts ia taierete F. H. Day 
George: Hanson saite cc tata ere isie Sine eres wane aiale ore Douglas Barrington 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Hall, Maidham Towers, Kent, England. 
2—Lady Diana’s Boudoir. Act II.—The Hall, Maidham Towers, 
Kent, England. Act III.—Scene 1—The Chatstone Assize Court. 
2—Same as Act II. 

Staged by Horace Sinclair. 


and her ladyship has to engage another chauffeur. 


A comedy in three acts by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Pro- 
duced by H. S. Kraft at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, De- 


POPPA 
(96 performances) 


cember 24, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


HerbertaSchwitzkyanresieceiete re Rios lectetats naar Harold Waldrige 
MEER eyes tA ORO Grit) ACO Oe Comp NOOK Coo BOD GO.00 Anna Apple 
INA YOTIO so )s\s sina a3 8 a sale eeu ete ele poe Brn ere erate eine Sylvia Hoffman 
Ratha S eh witz ley'ss.c10e exes clay ometeiey oa telegere ta lorexeusievensievensel alton Mary Ricard 
BhilipwRoserithall:. vy ierctetoetraemtateteie rem tereenettenertetel eters Edward Shaw 
Mirom Rosemthiall.ic «io atevevleleieierstersietevetstareteimicraicteretersteleteteteretel te Mara Keval 
PINCUS SCH WIEZICY,«sjspatsswiereteveloreleroha chenctore cvererareieiersiel elercvsre eerere Sam Jaffe 
Mirae Banikeel oc, 0.y,«.0:e e:sekeveceke soneveleie tee clothe treierets rs Wilton C. Herman 
Jake Harris ahovelle.a cline ae vslaiatotarersicinietatern stetobelateteretelerever William E. Morris 
Dig PDOYae SHAPITO.. «sratsiticiie acieiste aioe ries Raymond O’Brien 
Mins eh un Keli: walere eis o/c lsiele Parovefoietssane evel ererateieccevero aves. 5.oke Paula Walter 
OF balan 2.53 a PO IR een roe ON RAC OOD Doe 6. cola ct ORE Lillian Toller 
Mr PS SCHIOssber gs je oierm in ele wisieie  -isiels vintele «irajereisisiere s).\ +s Martin Malloy 
DEtechiviesriteere ciierisiesieictis HOD GODOONS 6oM J 9016.8n Morris J. Ward 
TAM NEL Yyrajetele sais ate \e7e, Srsjeherous » oketeals «coe ele Melarae ch« George eawyes 


Acts I and II.—Schwitzky Home. Act III.—Scene 1—A Cell i 
an East Side ae. 2—The Schwitzky Home. 
Staged by George Abbott. 


Raising great hue and 
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Poppa Schwitzky, mixing in politics and neglecting his in- 
surance business, is elected alderman and then framed on a 
bribery charge by Jake Harris. They get Poppa pretty close to 
jail, but a dictaphone hidden by son Herbert clears him and 
convicts Harris. 


ONE WAY STREET 
(56 performances) 
A mystery drama in three acts by Beulah Poynter. Produced 
by George Leffler at the George M. Cohan Theatre, New York, 
December 24, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


ERE REES aioe ele let w/a) el e(cielals\els\vieie esi vie.e die) 0's sloiwie nisiaisioiewse «eels Ross Hertz 
WVitlaoawtaacret Ocean Mere er can cbaneonw ce Gh en John R. Hamilton 









BR CrCtITO MCL vic wiewieie Srivleinye OM wie eS oaceratsauen Thos. B. Carnahan, Jr. 
John Stevens....... Sond Mor aocOdo Na oe BO mo.c” tak William Crimans 
Terry McConnell. -Alfred Swenson 
Jane Gallaway.... ...Gertrude Hitz 
Milton Fleming... ..Sherling Oliver 
Picea Pain ISG ieievele ats ciel aie ehos ccsisis ov'o'e ackwre «1 sielewlarsccerets Bert Wilcox 


Jim Burley... ..Jean Clarendon 
Cae Perea oickaretci oh onal.cc chor os9 ocdie ie oo S016 oe eS Ree de OS J. Harry Jenkins 
HEMI GAME ODN cians n1e'se io clea eich hic eis bieielelvir<e™ “isisiein sie e Robert Hudson 
MST aripy yaa VEGI © wo yelre fa ¥en Jos Ki oe ie ig = fo fo oN Ve Vals tere eis ses es Walton Butterfield 
Pl aiCeT) Oth ACen cite x Robi sine icniave ide Siss salem «aleve Beatrice Nichols 
Policeman...... Bp ieie si ie pie (els wince ja ele ae vovaseieests aus e eisvehe a Thomas Jordan 
MS ERED MCAT CEE ricr sta lcbevatesopsiaber onc: ovetaner oy sles ar-skaxeKexshena@Ve Maynard Burgess 
EAA SORA AT TE Galea: octets oo sides 51 sie slacscol> s arviow’ Oa eee Wilhelmina Morris 


Act I.—Bedroom in the Carrington Hotel. Act II.—Sheldon 
Colby’s Home. Act III.—Lobby and Ladies’ Room of the Carring- 
ton Hotel. 

Staged by Hamilton MacFadden. 

Sheldon Colby, in the dope business, hires a girl to bring in 
his drug supplies from Canada. She is murdered and her body 
stuffed in a trunk. Investigation of many suspected murderers 
reveals the killing to have been done by a brother whose sister 
had been led into the dope habit by the dead girl. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


A poetic drama in five acts by Edmond Rostand, put into 
English by Brian Hooker. Revived by Walter Hampden at the 
Hampden Theatre, New York, December 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Cyrano de Bergerac...... Walter Hampden 
@trastianvde Wetivillette. cc cccic + lelece hls 's/c else oes Charles Quigley 
(Gay CRS IC. 6 AAG Den OC COUO OSA CIO DOC OIRO Louis Polan 
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Ragueneau....... Uaretaiera eteiotejaiselewisleieiaemccieie sstsins elejaickejolete Cecil Yapp 
BetBretecicie sss. OSD COBO TROT SO UO0ISo DODOOO OL OaaD Ernest Rowan 
Digniere ce ccitenis cian. AU SVE Ls teem tore CLG RE ait taba sie NEL Oe William Sauter 
Carbon de Castel-J aloux. ee itera Cutis Seite atta C. Norman Hammond 
Vicomte ses Val vert ic ticaterslersie\euwiolsle ute evs term + icle sielsiielieis/ ibis Gordon Hart 
Ay Mar gists no uieyeterete siete ataioteistele lelele eyelclatetetol ote siclate Franklin Salisbury 
Another’ MarGuisi cere stair elere tere eclortetenneiiare a nistoteker= Robert C. Schnitzer 
Montfleury..... Sig wise ata eisle ate eiaieloGeusietare erelareterec C. Norman Hammond 
Beller osemercocie oie tosis oeclentdicerstetontereteryerenke erste rere Antonio Salerno 
Jodelet seater ereterisickersielelotereleceiehe lore tevoreieta cletsletol ot William Thornton 
Guiesyerroclacicielels cvclais (cts toloteientcisraisteteneteie pre rarcrsaarensinlesenele Francis Dears 
Brissaille cia calste tere scutes tetstele oust erste rae eee eter nie tpele Albert G. West 
AS Busy Dod yewiseicisvotaiccloreisustiicietelon ter eiereucioretcnete steerer. S. Thomas Gomez 
A Musketeetiasocaciementee to Um rot eielere ser cistets ereieieieyers)s Robert Norton 
Dt Artagnatrirrs cistron onrane craricteestctore ersten olen: sie letoravers Jan Lindermann 
ACS panish Officers. spine eiieor ele ieiaioidin siete ol cle lalecainclotare Howard Galt 
Cavali Harold Williams 

AVALIELS se secs clerermhersrsievere.orsyojerelsieleyeie’ s/o e1scate:s\eve auc 0. Helmins 
ADP Orterirscreleielste cists crt clstensroeinicterseieie rere ABOECHOOG -Gage Bennett 


An Manicerssteise 
Another Man. 
A Guardsman. 


ovate ‘Edmund Voisin 
.»Murray D’Arcy 
.Stephen Irving 












A Citizen..... ..Joseph Milton 
ELSIE SOM ayeccie reve roreie ereiots pore tele wislovel stalelel Meropavete ctolersisieteretete Omar Le Gant 
A Bickpocketiemmscricseisteraicieilevs/eictcherartiersieitete cieinemiets Phillip C. Jones 
BetranGdoltearsttee foe wilsiccmiecsistereneleieuvversedielew eet tatele Franklin Salisbury 
EAM Ga puch isasieeiisis atte sels sale lovers pialofetovetsfeteiavalereonee Edwin Cushman 
Alvin Proctor 

IP ABE Satetsle oie evetelaiels a cicteretel ate clersieveleicfalale Sierelerelstelsvereters Egisto Visser 
“A eee is 

win S. Ross, Jr. 

MACKEY Sian ateietere ns. slolelorel stalelevetaheretevetelesaiers +eeeeeees\ Richard Lawrence 
RORAatie a aN ce ciisiie aisles wee ie eee ooescceseAngeborg Forrup 
Hers Ditenna siciecss crs: s:.3 cicrereieveje.neie sere iale cieisiersvere eoeee--Anne Tonetti 
ELAS ia feitorctatels te rereie lease alessio ele eis Minlone Wises Dine oe intone Caroline Méade 
AnnOrange (Ginlisc cc c.ucisaviemieeeme eens Sewlenwele pats Mabel Moore 
ABP lowers Girls sanisicte mals butte seve iede bratertione Blokes Evelyn Goodrich 
ASS OUDLEELC peraiteresceyieyoine = Ib Tall eve olehefelels/elo = ole ots tolarehele een Anna Lubow 
A Conied lenine tiicr. arencdsyensisiave tokalore clone Meysisisic mnie eee Harriet Ingersoll 
Another i Comedienne’... srs siere.cleicles/eloisteiong oman elnie pretence Anne Mitchell 
Mothers: Marguerite/ide sJiesus-reticcmietins mitecierieeie Caroline Meade 
Sisterg Marthe cmieter tection iateterstatteerelo ieee seis neh Ree Mabel Moore 
Sister Claire, ass sewesseiomicns et eee Evelyn Goodrich 
AON i icosis ste’ es basa cies ois.cle svaleieneniere SrateiietelOnicitetene Anna Lubow 
IAC Little? Girl .),5005.sersatveiaraicvctotane cola tel Cleats revere oretotecercbrere Stella Kinsley 


Act I.—A Performance at the Hotel de Bourgoyne. Act II].—The 
Bakery of the Poets. Act III].—Roxane’s Kiss. Act IV.—The 
Cadets of Gascoyne. Act V.—Cyrano’s Gazette. 

Staged by Mr. Hampden. 


FALSTAFF 


(15 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by James Plaisted Webber based on 
Shakespeare’s immortal character. Produced by Mr. and Mrs. 
Coburn at the Coburn Theatre, New York, December 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Prince Hal, Later King Henry the Fifth.......... a ohn D. Seymour 
Dukenot ME xeter sire sicisic sce ale cielaleieis oroeteeieoremeiernioe . St. Clair Hales 
Sir Ji alstati stares slelels sie aie ‘wi S ie iove.,ieval eye levsperetsten tetenete, Charles Coburn 
Bistolictaciertectisie ele arete lacelevois/alevslefelejelsielotecsttertelstbeneiriters Walter Edwin 


ROD ini erereeteiclereveteiersieleler ele oicis. «© e/cisisiaisl oheriocteiote etree Marie Simpson 
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...Francis Tyler 
..Arthur Shaw 


eh ae 





stars Cin OOO RINGO UR ULC ODEO DDT OBO OOOO TOOGEOD weebaul Parks 
MRODEL ERS alto Ware ajelenciclatarersisveve 2s aavsPtrs wiolereta ale caretete see Frank Peters 
J USHICEM SHEUCE re celeralnte craps clare sin wn Sie ative s oieVes we eS Harry Thomas 
UOT ateteterterciate ais stews iote eravaiats os clans Se Snes ele a olstewiets Lawrence H. Cecil 
NS GEET chatetavaretsreteleferste si cletishcteiabsvelclel.s stetecale,siahisisioy atetalets N. St. Clair Hales 
A Sheriff’s Officer Bhevetel heletatstslersieisio te shareiheteneletelenaaneatine Henry Senber 
ATTA er earns ctloaisis weelne ceo kee busied Sheppard Strudwick 
Avothera Drader ieisls cates: «levee sloialers.sle eave levelwiere asieiaiersieie Donald Black 
MVE cualdiy re eetatocie: a csleltsiclelefersietcretels's Sees cad atealster rene Jack Shannon 
Sate ow steer reee ara clavela clorovelar el clalateleisictslewisaiee oe eels Sheppard Strudwick 
WWWictiteprsteteirs attests tata eat scale aces oe else ate tiacce pisveere ss etneste. Coan: 
TRESNISS 6 J o:c1,0.C SIDI OOOO DRIER LO IIA Caer IIR CIT Roger A. Nye 
MB etl Vea he emepeterarsratsiac ct cwieles slarciclensloraieeeinl a eanee ae oats sioteeeece Romney Fell 
J3 18 le OR OCCIIOD NEO DIGG OCDE ee Sheppard Strudwick 
ORRIN ES ee Mote eee ae wll oh etclstatalcial etalcTalvis' state’ «ipleialetacstersusuais’s Frank Howard 
MISEreSS MMUONG oe acisc ec siaseae a kes.ca dees sicmiows cue een Mrs. Coburn 
IMSSEreas MEA Ce cieere ccna aiete aie ces niguare-t eianaza tious avece eis acaee Marjorie Marquis 
PNGEFLOUNE: DO COED Neral tetelole: vic’ so shete te heros susvoreie eleveiaie ousiate eles Kathryn Reece 
MSeresS OIC yi ete miele vic cise tievslaieicle sane stia'e opetsie Ethel Morrison 
LO.) Hoch ac ce ETON ICI OIE OC RIOMIS ERIS FIR AEE ica aoe Helen Tilden 
Wicelye Packets 2 acti sice.c aioe sists aieveistaeislen oom siethee score Ruth Marion 
BUCA ER apeolye ole sare aoe wate) 6) evs “a, via Faget'e oes >: sate ie ole G.s-a)s' a eau aelle Virginia Gordon 
RE ATIC ERSADILE ciate as iein, velela/e eisveieinie citi ae pale «mies wie slotare;elaetans Margaret Solley 
18 (St, SAS aR One eS oIAOC Ono Coe me eee id Elizabeth Quay 
NSIGTEVIA Soteeiea nie, ielole yore bist aclaietas nie cine oa nlc-e octane eee ec Roma Gaskell 
WET ORVaL co 6 Se tcgn4 HOC DO AODOpOCU OOND DOO GamOsSUroogne Edith Gwenn 
DD RCaS etetetorarenor trainee erate ni ete’ Mevescee wierato.ayere oie afoerer eens acs Marjorie Palmer 
Mio Ded eeterctetris: tet sielotatemmickecoratela satel hiorsta: late elala-sisielcvertreisis ate Grace Hornby 
LSAT. Sicih 0 OO AO AOE La SOOIRCIO ORIG eo ne oe een Or Marcella Henry 
BUTS are Rete terars, ates = tia iulacs era's slate e\s Raj pcamests elie geise ueleaie Helen Anderson 
eter MAT DE etna cfc a\si olaie! chctet cle! s/etaieiel<\s% sleieastales a «:siaie'e elects Donald Black 
Pieunye Pinpernellns octiiecsd piso viele aie acid elove vierotawace David Shesgreen 
PROMI NDS crear sraiticleveres ore Rie Sisters este a inter aleloei se wise Kenneth Curtis 
INkcholasPOisarsopic iin c onic nics tis ele sles © cis ovelelale Garland Brunton 


Act I.—Scene 1—Courtyard of The Garter Inn. 2—Before the 
Inn. 3—The Courtyard. Act II.—Scene 1—A Road Through a 
Forest. 2—Interior of the Garter Inn. Act III.—Scene 1—A 
Room in Ford’s House. 2—Outside the Inn. 3—The Courtyard. 
Staged by Richard Boleslavsky and Henry Stillman. 
Falstaff interludes from the Shakespeare dramas woven into a 


connected tale with several songs added. 


THE RED ROBE 
(167 performances) 
A romantic play with music from the novel by Stanley Wey- 
man, in three acts. Produced by Messrs. Shubert at the Shubert 
Theatre, New York, December 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Nanetten delet aia’s eiainis\s severe DA RCA DH ORNOOHOD ....-Marjorie Peterson 
Lieut. Roland De Brissac...... Pate setoid BE OO OOO George Dobbs 
Gaptaitiieae Oller « «ise 0 oes Nb O GETS COBO ao ... Barnett Parker 
Blercules anaes Meets oiais) ors sieve 6 c's) slokeie iar lecesav ele; 6s1a.e:8\8.6 1 ..--Barry Lupino 
WV ACOMCS a ctoeteisdersata’s «6 lvls ale lolais\eiele waale die &, 5010 sieltis vines 0.6 Ivan Arbuckle 
1 VE parc noc SEBO DO OOUDIOUO DOCERS CO TOICEO OO OOOIC ron Peggy Dolan 


PNP AT AIS DC mPE OI Allove\«\cloinieic/blolerelelaronslsjetertis) sie « nacdaores Roy Gordon 
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Gil de Berault, soldier of fortune, pardoned by the Cardinal 
after his arrest and conviction on a duelling charge, undertakes 
the arrest of Henri de Cocheforet, leader of the Cardinal’s 
He manages the capture of De Cocheforet and for 
De Berault is properly rewarded. 


enemies. 
romantic reasons lets him go. 


A play in three acts by Herbert Ashton, Jr. 
Henry Mears at the 48th St. Theatre, New York, December 25, 
1928. 
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Dewargis src ates epeieralehertsia gouge ocd pooormarcece Gerald Gehlert 
Gil De Pecan AG GOD AN OT AGC Honaccen caorabeecoccds Walter Woolf 
Marie s.rota vas ais(so,sis sepsis sarelsieis Rincon baie rier eieieiore Violet Carlson 
Renee De Cocheforet......... oisigin siatalriercieiaic siaalaletielele Helen Gilliland 
Sit PlOhn PO ln treet ameter me ereretets Sedo ny oon. John H. ‘Goldsworthy 
His Eminence, Cardinal Richelien cee potteen cee Jose Ruben 
Friar NOSED sieic sists + eicrstole cise s ietarereantetetoisicicioisisicioheuere re ketenraete Lee Beggs 
Sergeant, COrpeat cs icisioererels,s cislele ersisuercieyw sys keietstaisvs ite Edward Orchard 
Maidsxan) Cate) Zatomice circ = clelsietiecieres Sally Coakley, Alice Kennedy 

Nell Moran, Grace Driggs 
Blaine, Cotntess De Cocheforet.......5+0-0+ +0000 sls Manila Powers 
Henri, (Count De /Cocheforets smc. bic eerie > S. Herbert Bragiotti 
icatenatit me Viane tere eretetcreieielsteiecs crete sievolsisiars eeiots »++-»Charles Carver 
raniCoist: tee ctovs clots ci tuecote: sievoh ere obecerereas tale iszave re aioveletorscele Hugh Chilvers 
DELeAatiee lal pass cis siriecielotisisiotetelsisieleueleivioteisietetcisie inte Fred Von Golisch 
An A DDO zs eivte co seis-oisse cowie roleforete chore: statolst ols isials, sjsveieieteters Charles Froom 
Wy, Nighi lesb halal coe ONE ERR Cala nc O OLE GOAT Mo aes Ernest Goodhart 
anep mane sChamberlaticmscmiceecceiecae Seuserenic cokes Ivan Arbuckle 
TOUS Bol UE. ieavente tesa cheveyoroue eisenes vohalous ole fateleisictehaieicbensxere Edward Marshall 


Act I.—Cafe Zaton. Act II.—Scene 1—Room in the Chateau 
De Cocheforet. 2—Park of the Chateau. 3—Garden of the Chateau. 
Act III.—Salon in the Palais de Richelieu. 

Staged by Stanley Logan. 


* BROTHERS 
(199 performances) 






Cast of characters— 
Dr-sGene: Frolden’...ticyrierelemisireisssalevs sities eieiele elation ele Ben McQuarrie 
Dr. Calvin Moore.. Saroietetebte sets ioe ..William Ingersoll 












Dr. Leslie Stevens... 
Judge Naughton... 
Bess Naughton.. 


...William J. Kelly 
-..-James Seeley 
..Clara Palmer 


Roma Moore..... -Grace Menken 
Oily A Joes ws. ....Matt Briggs 
IBS she dogs BOOS ‘Ashley Cooper 
Marcuerite..:.. «05 «.oeRita Carlyle 
POUL cists cs oe ee wee . .Lloyd Carleton 
EO; coco dogdduooeRa -Gene Byram 
LET HUh: sivindkt SAGE a RSS Russell Rockwell 
FATINEMWIOLCOLE ... sicieys eres S5G.80 G08 .-Irene Shirley 
IME Ay, sretarctons sie iels’/ole is lous.» (ore avagnelaranspeievene -Alyce Dera 
Made herere wieleinie'e leiwleje!eirie/ieieleieis ete ‘Rosemary King 
JASRET RCo eeseiblaneie%s~ «wins k <r Ree os . Eugene Williams 
Officer Mey ajay <lsiesnssraisinraraisie.a: snes acse. oe oldie a teens Luke Conness 
Robert pameT eo ite S pele tets Bert Lytell 
Eddie Connelly foo cto sc ots testes ete ocemag eames yte 


Prologue.x—Corner of a City Club. Acts I and III.—Judge 


Produced by John 
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tees Home. Act II.—‘‘Oily’”’ Joe’s Place, Along the Water- 
sear by Arthur Hurley. 

To test their theories respecting the effect of environment on 
character building three physicians take identical twins and place 
one for adoption in a cultured family and the other in the slums. 
The boys grow up, the sheltered one to be a lawyer and dope 
fiend, the other a friendly east side boy with ambitions and 
ideals. Murder is done, the east side twin is accused, the west 
side twin serves as his lawyer and effects his release. The west 
side twin is put in a sanitarium to take the drug cure, the east 
side boy takes his place in the cultured family and wins his 
sweetheart. Fortunately the drug addict dies. 


SAKURA 
(7 performances) 
A play in three acts by Atherton Brownell. Produced by 
Walker Whiteside at the Belmont Theatre, New York, December 
25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


OO cn ptie, ec GROOT CIC OLICATIC) CRORE TONG CI IOaE nS Michael Rale 
MAREN ALC ATIEOR 5 'si0.s.01+-su0'> 0.0.012\e)sreusislnis.e-a:5, eh, 0.ae as Lulu Mae Hubbard 
UAT Oe W rayarovaraMa are aien sre c/ehereveléter ee ace, rick | SnIRnSG MER Carl H. Vose 
Aa O) errr PACE elo cpeleters fescrelrictolecvieve wie preaie ee aleiecs wicwererere Franc Hale 
PAM ER OTMEEY AUC Liteyels ab ctecareisiatatste sive le tein sieve eon oy Patetole che eats Hugh Huntley 
(CET MOOSE EET nt AS AA Ae OS Oe CaeprSA Oar na Charles Penman 
AACR AT COM clerstexe s ofeia ei oarsneraislc eiaia sveiewer te wueleveres Alexander F. Frank 
EET eer Re Oe PS CIEE IIE REAIGICE SIO Ch SIE ICRC ES William Dunne 
J DESC cre pate OCA cICICRCSIORS Rai Ret iniitte oe acter terion Richard Ranier 
Prince Sanetomp -tagane «|... 0's's s'e1e cole o's e olslele sterols Walker Whiteside 
CEST OE ee acs saat eae dace cecendeleddeeee Frank Henderson 
CUS TSUEE aie oratctAle cal Pals w'alntolel ooo! Aa w0te ora! Shel Malet ah aha ate Catherine Proctor 
A EI Sees oe, BRR CIEE HORE OP ICLERCRCECACLONCRE FRENTE RRC ARE TI Raa Daisy Belmore 
cea eM neat teats she cis fe ieisidieis tee she Pole salele sitiards Sees Don Currie 
CASHIN Ree eae AR oo oO a ciao Pde Ba ae a da) idlacaleretclhale ane Elwyn Eaton 
MEG ALUM ALIOWinls ol sroter sie one's dt «Hele site: o,alesohs/s ised oleae eis 1e ahs Manart Kippen 


Act I.—Verandah of the American Embassy, in Tokio, Japan. 
Act I].—Wura Zashiki. Act III.—Omote Zashiki. Act IV.— 
Garden of the American Embassy, Tokio. 

Staged by Walter Whiteside. 

Prince Hagane, upholding the honor of old Japan, uncovers 
the plots of a Russian under-cover man, Alexei Ivanoff, retrieves 
a secret treaty and prevents Ivanoff from running away with one 
of Japan’s fairest daughters, Onda Sada, who is thus left to give 


her love to the Prince. 
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HOUSEBOAT ON THE STYX 
(103 performances) 
A play in two acts by Kenneth Webb and John E. Hazzard. 
Produced by Ned Jakobs at the Liberty Theatre, New York, 
December 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


















Charon, Ferryman of the River Styx.............- Bertram Peacock 
Poncesde: Leow fom sj) tori tepeiers toe rtol ohetoete sioileveleiotets) ojsureeteleter Sam Ash 
Queen” ‘Elizabeth. oe oeece ene cana ..Blanche Ring 
alone sree cree le vies ovolelonere irctereleteketesalsbuel= .- Virginia Watts 
Mirsz, INGaligar ae scostacctere/sverattiemeente chertoua ite ele ie ass cseteneie ae eranes Jessie Graham 
Sappho we tere ctcccrsstcietemeereheeiate is emutereiveres ero . Millicent Bancroft 
ucretiay Dorgianiiss scleeisine cerns cteketer eernores ...Mary McDonald 
Queen of (Shebais cc Greisistesvers te ciecsleicrs owl aevereieve is Oleleoietenetere Pauline Dee 
Dela La eactosee cieteyarstennecaleitetoctotcisvelne <eieer ..Helene Arden 
Helen fof (Droyisjec cleaisverssievetstexcsete ts ores oes .Georgia Gwynne 
JOSEP Hine iets reise laterevers/ererererstoveteners ....Marion Stuart 
Sir Walter Raleigh... a8 ele/siw oieedunne ateen ei aicaucrsente Hal Forde 
Catherine of Aragon. aa eae .Dorothy Humphreys 
Anne Boleyn.... Waleictoccteeren ie etleerenters Edith Britton 


.-Grace Cantrelle 
aie Gloria Clare 
...Myrtle Arnette 


Jane Seymour... 
Anne of Cleves..... 
Katherine Howard. 
Katherine Parr... .-Katharine Porter 
Henry VIII...... ..William Danforth 
PATS envantstcctans wteieleisre Richard MacAleese 
i i .-John E. Hazzard 








IWleopatrarneiciersicaaieve erexe syonsuornctevee eacvetersesiools ...Alice MacKenzie 
George Washington :,.,1wiselss cittetorcroscloletctetem iietelortietene Cliff Heckinger 
Adam Mans 

Eya fitter tee eee e een en cece cece cn ees aurine and Norva 
BNE Wale) (ota) oy Re gare SOE RATS TE ACID OREO Ie CC OOS RS OD Johnny Fields 
Pies Barn tii cielcies asst ees rerseer arse pols, Seteccuals ts fecsboas oie rere Harry Bates 
IN OF Oisvatictateye oa he eelatete o meteele MRE oe erate Lia eee are Harry Hermsen 
Shakespear :cisistsva ie cio.o/sv eve eisvete wcieie nd ereierebonsiees John Osborne Clemson 
Mon pariuiers syeos. cocisiscevsleysrs ois elefovase ronere. susielshoversisiisesteversis Richard MacAleese 
Captain sof, Police tric. occ siete a terersiotetereteiaieieleleiere Dorothy Humphreys 
Coltamab use cic aorece wis seieule aneteaeretermieacseretenoteteteereterersiera Johnny Fields 
Noah dt Siz otaxejsrecetoe stars usiote com muse steiataic lore tore lere OvetavniareKoner sie Cliff Heckinger 
Sherlock #Holmes<./.;.soacvelsateniersiaeiersvolehainnel ee eieteremieeye Charles Gibney 
Specialty=Dancersisaeciielie see cirri Al. Jordan, Vera Clarke, 


Petra Olsen, Dorothy Humphreys 
Act I.—Scene 1—Charon’s Ferry on the River Styx. 2—Grand 
Hall in Henry VIII’s Castle. 3—Tree of Knowledge. 4—Snuggery 
of the Houseboat. 5—Houseboat at the Dock. Act II.—Scene i1— 
Deck of the Houseboat. 2—Street in Hades. 3—Snuggery of the 
Houseboat. 4—Lookout of the ‘“‘Gehenna.’’ 5—Wheel of the 
Houseboat. 6—Fog. 7—Houseboat, Ladies’ Day. 
Staged by Oscar Eagle. 


The ladies of Hades, including Sappho, Queen Elizabeth, 
Delilah, Cleopatra and the Queen of Sheba, are curious about the 
houseboat where the men hold their stag parties. Investigating, 
they find it rather a jolly place, but soon tire of it and are glad to 
get back home. 
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BACK SEAT DRIVERS 
(15 performances) 
A farce-comedy in three acts by Larry E. Johnson. Produced 
by Roy Walling at the Wallack’s Theatre, New York, December 
25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


LGHEN MASUCG ics odes Spa OO BABU UEC DO DOOne BOSE GeO DH OLbor John Litel 
IMIS ep VI TESOSL er otave eves ane, ©/ole',e[e 0 (oi dvers¥eis'a/sieie brs‘siate baie siehatele Sylva Farnese 
VS CeR SERINE ey folct foielays et a:loletare, aye aieyots/eyeteteiel’s a, ceote- ase Len D. Hollister 
Mia some ithe Let ccrataateerateeicicls chen cee ersisie cine cee lets Tabatha Goodwin 
iE bere MO CE ave. orcereraee rove et os cis eyareicve cers G08 Same ae ate Hugh Cameron 
PACU SCIEN SD ETICE cer atc orayoh leroraraieisNereiciahe visio sveccroiorsisier aise niaa wees Cyril Ring 
WVE CSIR VEDD= Step HCI Ss. ave oycheyarcl elarslore, wo clolaiseNetal witinrncevajens v enenehe Grace Huff 
Ve Gass RETITINS stele che fo Sree ape cite se hehoctols. at nesscellerer euauawucuarse Coretta es Olga Krolow 

Acts I, II and III.—The Living-Room of John Wilson Apart- 
ment. 


Staged by Len D. Hollister. 


Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Moffet, believing their husbands are 
unwisely led in investments, organize a fake company into which 
the family savings are put. Their fake partners, however, turn 
out to be crooks who would have run away with the money if 
the husbands had not been clever enough to stop them. 


HELLO DADDY 
(198 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts, book by Herbert Fields, lyrics 
by Dorothy Fields. Produced by Lew Fields at the Lew Fields’ 
Theatre, New York, December 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 













ANS DER ER IAG Be an douaee DED ADO OD OOD AO One ob.n5 add Florence Earle 
Betty PUA TISeI la sic everett ore eo: e1dielal o, 6 200 ov) a: af wee talarg tenets cal snare Betty Starbuck 
Aaraces a. sea eee ...Marjorie-May Martin 
DD Olea itetstalie se iietat sae eitvete ioe es oe ous e's -a) 8 susrein ce ailereTenone aap Dorothy Roy 
ADIGE ces rae Neola Galatea ieceieiahe Btw slalial extn she "busharssetsrevelaareears Ethel Allen 
BA ell oltrastttee tera a creloia\e a ¥sjeiciclele « o.s.e(0 eiastaneiaenoe ae Elizabeth Crandall 
WE clea teet Oa ete etn oso and oo 1aNS av Ghee ei a einsia wid wie reo ene Dorothy Croyle 
PAT OT yan ENCE Mt. oie oteisrere tie e\eio-n o/b 0.0 8 4 ote wrens 6 eferelels Wilfred Clark 
AW rENCOMUMCEEI st. lolsisre oclelvte olotoeiaaranis dis\0 eign. vicars ore Allen Kearns 
OG Iasi SEs OC eee oo oie Siete cibie io wnlaiioVe.d lo ln feud, ¥:0.wivosdugierSoecelsvers Mary Lawlor 
PRetiary apes el tear terse ere oialay cou tien nicnsreie ci suavovesae A ete ale Giace ters areusre Lew Fields 
Emma Block.. Ebon Orscicieacron tito CRI RE CRIS Alice Fischer 
EL letl enter aeereenemta Ste eiia nie otpleobsvcunreXene is sa iatesndveidigirsys eeeaaie WandasGall 
oe leis lerialecr treme tsiers (oa. ststiiel staistscalsioted v)isis el aiasie.ar sgt ale; eysrsiaiten's Billy Taylor 
Bel ward: MEaUSset sre ce.c 0 siei ofave sie pea ee acenighabele eisiene Flat George Hassell 


Maat hide metstiet Ct t so sje cieleiet icine chia ein ik one wyareiviets.alslee Madeline Grey 
Cr GAETE VAP DUIETATIS ose sereitotticts ce atoiee eieielcieas edos a. Carroll Glucas. 
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Helene ; 


Gertrude) — piss cveisresciee siete ters lsie vols oiovelotsietet delete s¥elters Giersdorf Sisters 


Marguerite 

Act I.—Scene 1—Before the Cedarhurst School for Girls. 2— 
Club Car of a Local Train. 3—Reception Room at Block’s. Act 
II.—Sun Parlor at Block’s. 

Staged by John Murray Anderson. 

Henry Block, Edward Hauser and Anthony Bennett whose 
wives run the Purity League, discover that all three have been 
paying a dancer they had known in their youth a weekly allow- 
ance for the support of a child she told each of them he had 
fathered. A sappy boy visiting the town is mistaken for the 


unhappy offspring to the embarrassment of everybody. 


TO-MORROW 
(11 performances) 
A play in two acts by Hull Gould and Saxon Kling. Pro- 
duced by John Ashley, Ltd., at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, 
December 28, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Grace’s,, article iateic ovelevore ciate, s aycae ie levetelatete evoter sien clevete pieerrete Jessie Busley 
PL OED St Gata aiscsale ios onein eo veiler ase coho arerahetouas tayo Tom cerocieveterarstovenete ate Clyde Fillmore 
Vel eta Se tctecers ioictctereteteietata =ieic. sic lervie rele inteteroisyaicemersiopnareparcie terre Mary Loane 
Gharless trae ere cyersvelons faveysvecesyore ieisleve Conte me aishe Greener tielaereien Harold Elliott 
Aci bih ons dadunhoopdune Ione Osow he AneOe bo Cr Hcoaauoor Bruce Evans 
Prolse Withersa, os asisiessors-ose isi soo ivie's ekeloncleisianeletelsicistetaeraneaetene Walter Allen 
IMAL VY: Teveneeissnie (oretoie sis) or atelnaumnsfovaionisr iatetarstoneme ena one Kathleen Mulqueen 
AMBroker ic ag statis s och ore sooo aienereeresel cream ateeaietee Carroll Ashburn 
PEEL Yala ovo rer stots uit lwisvois/nistatelniol cial'ajale ls) elersleslela\eictelsyerers Fred Irving Lewis 
Radios Operator cia.cve wie sists, -wiatere. sicheteerouew ierale ecm ieelees Joseph Parry 
ACUMEN AA cieinjn o eistela) v/eieieeleleleis =/»\ejeiel svereie viclwieltlefetererais Margaret Arrow 
Spamishh Singers jes tors aye she lclenere.. fe okeraie leer an ieteele lets Joan Sudlow 


Acts I and II.—New York Home of the Brown Family. 
Staged by Philip Bartholomae. 

In 1982 the Browns are living on the roof of Excelsior Towers 
in New York, communicating with their friends by television 
and radiovision and doing all their traveling by air bus. Charles, 
a friend, tries to steal an electrical patent from Prof. Withers 
and elope with the Brown daughter, Helen. He is defeated in 
both projects. 


CAPRICE 
(186 performances) 
A play by Sil-Vara, translated and adapted by Philip Moeller. 


Produced by The Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, 
December 31, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Counselor Albert Von: chard ss. decciss.0.e dleawieve ees oun Alfred Lunt 
PPC ICR Te MHA Ges sacle wiv dios. wre toreete. eo aius weleldles wlo’toras Geneva Harrison 
i Poel A Gg GOO OORT Oe COUGH EURO ee tare Caroline Newcomb 
PLO MD OCLOL rats otem iene a aleta sis! eretone svar aiapeie/ovacaialaiecete:atarans: vee Ernest Cossart 
Mle reste ctaiagera ater ats: alah auale ele. = was ieee iors elonal ode. otephoie ok « clo ato Leonard Loan 
PAG TEEN os an POI CROCL SIDI CECE See TE So a Lily Cahill 
Risst Worn MSeny Fonte wows csc Auras liea-carteew bles ems Lynn Fontanne 
VODEGE Sareea cists isiaicls, droite e Geis cictensi oe Sissies Douglass Montgomery 


Acts I, II and III.—Cownselor Von Echardt’s Study in Vienna. 
Staged by Philip Moeller. 

Albert von Echardt, hearing from a former mistress, Amalia, 
that their son Robert has reached the age of 16 and is in need of 
a father’s counsel, is moved by curiosity and the paternal urge 
to take his son into his home. There is, however, the objection 
of his current mistress, Ilsa von Ilsen, to reckon with. Amalia 
and Robert come, Ilsa runs away to the Bavarian mountains. 
Two weeks later Ilsa is back and solves Albert’s difficulties by 
permitting Robert to make love to her and then telling him of 
her relations with his father. Robert and Amalia leave in high 
dudgeon. 


LADY DEDLOCK 

(40 performances) 
A romantic melodrama in four acts by Paul Kester, founded 
on the novel ‘‘Bleak House” by Charles Dickens. Produced by 


Murray Phillips and J. J. Leventhal at the Ambassador Theatre, 
New York, December 31, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


INTEC EMMIS LACE teva a/erale: <io1 410" os) ai c1e0e, <imie) o;piolaie isis saveiee'e Hubert Druce 
Vs SMASH chs tle ee ete 21s 0 aFs) 0 xs'e)0)sic\ one, #05. pro! s/s .geis abel ounias Francis Compton 
Ott aM CM LOCK tate a aeraresersie aie) ole (0) 219) cine alarlale, ais ers eyelet Ethel Griffies 
ULL BES (os BIB Cac RRC OG CRE TOI tart Eo OID Or Ctee ee Robert Vivian 
Mary Ad ya VW OOGCOMLE si .9 gaia 01s « sielciglafinels «9s aces Katherine Lorimer 
AAV As OAD GOO Cs sere sole elets ee ol svsieve ale state: = a! dlelsliphe pie rarre:s Robert Harrigan 
Bie) WMeicestors DeGloCk s es.cisv: 01 eieir ore wissel vis gesipia slaisiee St. Clair Bayfield 
atic tart, crete ca ohslr cok cercbetertiecerek ro.ale orskcks. als tralersi ays sic"ee William Eville 
SOO MEUM ELA seat yo, acg n'a) olsiete) oxkle-s)1n/ajele'sveigie «efete lero’ Frances Moran 
LE ig GaN OLIN At arate sieteretsia c als'e eiisie.s a eiain's a 46.028 ehelsia Charles Campbell 
DE Or AB SCS) BO GE oh pee IST OR Be ERECTOR IERIE CROCS Margaret Anglin 
IEE eh on ood he oO UAe DOUOn DODIOn OBOE Cony Ona ad Margaret Anglin 
IV ome AM MONIT ae.e. cca eisiclche > clears vidio o «10's eeivrdials ore John Ivancowich 
ELA rOlA Mme ket Ol errs rare a-c,e) aie are steelers oe) stelerte e+ orgiays ahalcuet es Edward Cooper 
VEEN Serena ii Doe BAD OE CAO? ho OOUO Renner OUema Thomas Holding 
Shan SHIM ESOS 2 aiainarateraisrotmdizicls sieletn esas ele Margaret Shackleford 

ATA Mel nko oisistohesoie; dis sielsl pisicie! is: si6i\ eee: ais Charles Cromer 
The Duchesswor LAnCOlMSHITC. o,c.ccie.ls s.c100 ole oe ole cleasieelele le Esta Rollo 
The Dukevor Pincolnsbire ..< ./.).ie0sscietes 0000 Patrick 2 MacMahn 
Besa GEOEME EAC EL IY. 0) sic) nie afte oveia ells! ctalsre sine la oisia.e leyeret'eie Charles O’Neil 
MEDIStA DNCMINIGOMEEL i n\010,sioheivisze stale el clelicielels eucieyene 2,4) vieress Edward Cooper 
ISGNSEADICINGNERZ OLY soo cielc's.c clots ssid deieeccicieee ces va Francis Compton 


JUSTE Nes 76 4 5 SO SIOO ADO OO 0 U0 0. OCC CRAIAO TH GOOD Charles Dill 
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Act I.—Ghost’s Walk, Chesney Wold. Act II.—Scene 1—Street 
Scene in the Slums. 2—Drawing Room at Chesney Wold. Act 
IIlI.—Drawing Room at Chesney Wold. Act IV.—Scene 1—Out- 
side the Church Yard Gate. 2—Street. 3—Park of Chesney Wold. 

Staged by Margaret Anglin. 

At Chesney Wold Lady Dedlock is faced by the discovery of 
her husband’s solicitor, Mr. Tulkinghorn, that she is the mother 
of Esther Summerson, the fiancée of Allan Dedlock. She had 
thought her child dead. Mr. Tulkinghorn is murdered myste- 
riously, suspicion points to Lady Dedlock, and, though innocent, 
rather than face the disgrace of a trial, she kills herself on the 


grave of Esther’s father, Geoffrey Hawdon. 


THE STREET WOLF 
(8 performances) 
A melodramatic comedy in three acts by Hyman Adler and 
Edward Paulton. Produced by Hyman Adler, at the Garrick 
Theatre, New York, December 31, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Chick pollip Gp rere aierei\eiots ere ere stetete atsrel ele beiere eretsis steteiate Eddie O’Connor 
Wider eciane, cise tissu steel oe Garousin ole binieieis Ore Cire Meo eee Jack Byrne 
Miike wllivast rircrcatee toto ohare ines ouwike oles seicketors ele rete tele Walter Jay Wilson 
Abe ghitz patricks: t oe ube «on! oteeisiens beers pie toiehote oemaete eerie Jacob Frank 
Mary Pub aylotesnyecscssete econetemresen eS sieves a sieensteataete Katherine Raynore 
Plorences Wainwrights on sens tives hieneesies cite cers aisle Mabel Bunyea 
Mon letiester tes aiccsae ceases insies Aree hak oshinee ..-Cornelius Roddy 
Gilbert AD aylor ssi crc irayotstetelelewtela ie: ecteletehsarascousioiste Gasvelstetets Richard Beach 
Minnie Wiltdnienitss ss sGsanssanece seen eae cee Grace E. Durkin 
Dorothy Hansen’ (Chute) ec ae aelee ae ecineite Peggy O’Connor | 
Chief Ph Bid wards irate catcte cc atetctarstatcrs sores miele meee teeta Edward Roseman 
Mire Wilton iisro’s ete loince sroliene tet wietele corse) olsteslaterevete teletentoee Max Von Mitzel 
Office’ Riot danisn ects moraine oicie ein oaiels eee ep neter ioe Robert Blake 


Acts I, II and III.—Lounging Room of a Rathskeller in the Village. 
Staged by Hyman Adler. 


THE MARRIAGE BED 
(72 performances) 
Ernest Pascal’s dramatization of his novel in three acts. Pro- 
duced by Sam H. Harris, at the Booth Theatre, New York, 
January 7, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


GilberteReidiyrsuer «tuccsisctosiesrisie es eeisialeiatohsesteisttet teietet= Edward Emery 
Mar moo iy Cicetarsievageyevelei cies ievsnetoo fol ose theoe oe Ronee RR tetera Tes Ann Davis 
Cecil yWRerd i rereptoieieysjoiiers'sioie's.o: efeicre set; stene ethene ys Helen Chandler 
Andrew Uracksr acres cares sale cieiietetee miteltierer Edwin Stanley 


Caroline Reta ore cies cis cle sites c olcle shee shale enenennens Elizabeth Patterson 
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IMolite B Satin dersiceakicfatets «/orarcsie chars eralorere GS San thesiate Harriet MacGibbon 
ClydegSaunderswarserectan e noeeitiosd hoes e eee Ernest Wood 
GeorgserBoyduncanmemencin: cave sials. cals ctorcsclmalatnicaeleeeee Allan Dinehart 
Soed Renneay fab.c CTO Ia REID. CoC ee IOTOT Me ena elen Flint 


Mary - Boyd, arte | that George, her husband, has been 
having an affair with Christine Kennedy, refuses ‘to let the 
knowledge blind her to her contract as homemaker and mother. 
She refuses to give George a divorce until she discovers that her 
own sister Cecily is also carrying on with a married man and 
cannot marry him because of an equally stubborn wife. By the 
time Mary is ready to grant the divorce George is back home 
pleading to be forgiven. 


THE GUINEA PIG 
(64 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Preston Sturges. Produced by Mr. 
Sturges at the President Theatre, New York, January 7, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


JOOS, SPRY Sols lier a ho OS NO OAC ad CRAIC OIC RRC se Rhoda Cross 
Ct H PE ellOWS crverett cies icles slcla.s cues viv als o.5 aS elnie ciaceelere ste Robert Robson 
CSeyer) Syeaiullles sas fc meer ern CuCeCR ROLY CAC ORONO REISS OTTO Alexander Carr 
MTCC, Sia TOR oO tan HOGA DOE AO BRED AOD OCC Or TI ohn Ferguson 
PV STeTe CAGED Oe yototte ars tayfoser'el chs (a tart faifeitels fare lave Na tovete.(e\leie\"oefevere oi are Ruth Thomas 
ARGO ER ol ONAi3 Ora ce ehowath otareieceitesstalexe “allele iatave elles etenavle) ecole rere John Vosburgh 
DAPTETINICN EVO WAEGpiomcore ci ovaraieieve 10! ole dciti ewig einlaecieleisle ce eee Mary Carroll 
PAL AUM orm Mn PM coker ate ah cNcol iat a? 91 scale) sively even su ofettwt orlosailcl/oneraltsoy sje Andree Corday 

Act aot of Sam Small. Acts II and III.—Mrs. Howard’s 
Living Roo 


Staged br Walter Greenough. 


Sam Small, play producer, tells Catherine Howard, playwright, 
that her dramas will never be convincing until she herself has 
experienced the emotions of which she writes. Catherine decides 
to practice a little and grabs Wilton Smith as her “guinea pig” 
or laboratory material. By the time she has her emotions cata- 
logued Catherine is in love with Wilton. 


DEEP HARLEM 
(8 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts, book by Whitney and Tutt, 


lyrics by Homer Tutt and Henry Creamer, music by Joe Jordan. 
Produced at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, January 7, 1929. 
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Principals engaged— 


Andrew Bishop Rosa White 
Chappie Chappelle uanita Stinnette 
Salem Whitney abel Ridley 
Homer Tutt Neeka Shaw 
Columbus Jackson Marietta Warren 
Sterling Grant Mary Welch 
ohn Mason Louise Williams 
illiam Edmondson Mary King 
Billy Andrews Alice Gorgas 
Howard Elmore Carrie Huff 
Cutout and Leonard Inez Glover 
Ivy Black Gertrude Gardeen 
Virginia Branum Lena Wilson 


Staged by Henry Creamer. 


VERMONT 
(15 performances) 
A play in a prologue and four acts by A. E. Thomas. Pro- 
duced by George M. Cohan, at the Erlanger Theatre, New York, 
January 7, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


VRAIS PAB CLI esata ys rane, crests) vas Cier oo ait atiore cares talieuete Caieue etererel Allyn Joslyn 
Wea PMC BE CH TS oasis: chth ant aveak es a sbarevsvove cr sharerokevere amevecshe terete John T. Doyle 
Panes Selden slows e:ccpsarg is 34g pra eis Wie ew isleleuelos ism seerete eee Kate Mayhew 
ANTM AACA TECH aterecs to we vue i5'vus oe se sone soi cago ious desc voueieneayetece lo matuenere OUeLS Phyllis Povah 
Johnie Cartertes cs: cote wuceerecee et Os ebines seen ee Thomas V. Gillen 
William, (Burtt: oca.cGoss ce wwsue semis ase peesy en oem Harold Healy 
Plas’. Seeks ta oss sicigrese din vcelace 0: acauee le whalese lous wha eiepnte Theodore Newton 
DOMO VAT es Sota ts le Lass sokasodans kee to teks le kvsolfo la topetous sole bks lemetene weksctehere Jack Williams 
GharlesviCarter si rahecacteisic a -o-c bel eye. a teetlehe = whereas ratte oreo Frank Rowan 
Ab Parley os oe poe ae clavereaeels oe ave Soe, bree emene eke Mark Sullivan 
Robest: aWialker wats srs:s aco lere ers erarersia atoiereetels plete: eto te hereiote Ring Thomas 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—At the Carter Homestead in Vermont. 
Staged by Sam Forrest. 

For generations the Carters have been honest and law-abiding 
citizens of Vermont. When prohibition starts rum running 
across the Canadian border Henry Carter is sorely tempted to 
shut his eyes and open his old barn as a daylight hideout for the 
bootleggers. He finally takes a bribe of $50 a week, thinking it 
will help him pay for medical treatment for his oldest son, who 
has been blinded by bad liquor, and send his youngest son 
through college. Ann Carter, daughter, induces her father to 
give back the bribe and recover some shred of his self-respect. 
Before he can do it he is killed in a fight between hi-jackers and 
bootleggers and his young son is jailed. 
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POLLY 
(15 performances) 


A musical version of David Belasco’s ‘Polly with a Past,” in 
two acts, book by Guy Bolton and George Middleton, music and 
lyrics by Herbert Stothart, Philip Charig and Irving Cesar. 
Produced by Arthur Hammerstein, at the Lyric Theatre, New 
York, January 8, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Gla yg Het eyo tena oeucea cal = Sia nie alcke eiehele ea chiccencieiere eke are William Seabury 
SWiSsone5 abn JocoeM St CIC RSS MERE Bono ater mara eaten Marion Saki 
MS CEE Yi esbeta ey oleic clavovsl ero aye) oss a susiiaiwacece 4 sréraises wie 6 wiejass aidislera sie Inez Courtney 
STAT EY MRICHATABNS aarers. trie ceree Aire eis: del orcve.trs oie a3 a. Hoe Harry K. Morton 
PEOVER DATAINOT seitaisiay cis stay sintata atelere/ eco ec erates ote cit cherie ce bears June 
PRERR OHECLOL 5 Goiia sis cracmila susie tetisiai dle sa fthictas Soke oe Alonzo Price 
PAKAGIES WSEMOS Bieta vaca, choke cyihctora oarcler aie ater tne 8lels Sie-tsave ABatere << Fred Allen 
PRE ATT OZ: star aa ahs aes Siete slat a che Tae aya Mat eorretete: etetnn John Hundley 
Vine le Grate otcenclorale.<leral-lelelalers nie eleloleratoheiae! arise RIS e ic = Lucy Monroe 
MIT SAR tide 281 ep etes crelarasorcieyste.clejole iekslereie eysierstt uae ore Isabel O’ Madigan 
PP ROMUICEr Wate ZL etslelc;s a iciererereteree: srelsie crevelese eee eisiajectys ate Charles Esdale 
INE RIX ne95 Bind O50 COORONG BOO CEO CECA DLAI Sees Tudor Penrose 


Act I.—Scene 1—Aba Daba Night Club. 2—Editorial Room, 
Hampton Bee. 3—Southampton Golf Club. Act II.—Scene 1— 
Garder of Mrs. Van Zile’s Home in Southampton. 2—Railroad Sta- 
tion. 3—Spanish Inn. 

Staged by Jack Haskell. 

Polly Shannon, an honest chorus girl in love with Rex Van 
Zile, a swell polo player of Southampton, L. I., agrees to pose as 
a naughty French actress and friend of Van Zile to arouse the 
jealousy of Myrtle Grant, with whom Van Zile fancies himself in 
love. During the working out of the conspiracy Polly and Van 


Zile discover that they are in love with each other. 


* FOLLOW THRU 

(181 performances) 
A musica! slice of country club life in two acts by Laurence 
Schwab and B. G. DeSylva. Produced by Laurence Schwab 
and Frank Mandel, at the 46th Street Theatre, January 9, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


SEWEAC ee NEGOLE ea eh c\c, a ciers.dlace ohifisl st shersielsl estes: dialenels Arthur Aylesworth 
‘hhomas ebancy mee Minty.” “WOOTEN ¢ o.hac os: ocaleraarie seis eve a Don Tomkins 
OLA OOL EM Nee es cluee no nuit Metin e ee Rae RAS Fas Irene Delroy 
Ingstentes VSG ILIK5\., « Mees RAISE IE OI OIE ACHR AEE Tea Zelma_ O’Neal 
[NEAR CI ME ASCHHIDE Noe co aigck Si eres SCRE BOF SERRE EROS Frank Kingdon 
ADS PE ASCOIMBT ee ae olebiele a tote a7 bib o's ies 'sie'pel Weis fore Margaret Lee 


je (Gad ORS itt an dan po astC acon Ganda daca gogaooudd John Sheehan 
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Lora Moore, daughter of a golf club professional, and Ruth Van 
Horn are rivals for the championship of the club and like- 
wise the smiles and songs of Jerry Downs, an amateur champion 
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Jerry Downs... ..cc.rcicce sumone boacone Kies wleie efe/le John Barker 
Sacks Marti aye atereseysis (ote olete eis letnte «eae tigate tars ioe inl oleio i=) sinrolelete Jack Haley 
oe WE Jal slonohcangoon0oDNO0DUC hi sO tae One Madeline Cameron 
Mes. Bascom: 5.2:c/o<ceie ns crave praraeycdetatetereysvele eietelesolerelere Edith Campbell 
My Seianmninipssmtereieis s nieterateleototeteietetcteleteteterscatet-terateretete oteicis Al Downing 
Molly satires steve erols wieloloseyere (ore letien otal ofavatetstectrocc oietaiejetteterers Eleanor Powell 
GEV iioie he wusle aie i afore lovete se os epeptelsioksloleis <laisieleie etayelere eifets Paul Howard 
Oliveaiic tees vice biete pater Cererare RA OOo a eestor Dorothy Christie 
Glenna [Vem eilh sicieewiccate stolatols. to vnbuatohs ieseere SOn OO RO AUS de Yvonne Grey 
AVE itn ca se eretereteloloreieiiers cote a oie}o/s lol aletelale(eleteleretoiele sisiote stores Constance Lane 


The Country Club Boys—Carrick Douglas, Jack Lawrence, W. E. 
Critzer, Oscar Ellinger, John Hammond, Fred Kuhnly, Arthur 
Bryan, Maurice Siegel 
Act I.—Scene 1—The Bound Brook Country Club. 2—Golf 

Course. 3—Sun Porch. 4—Behind the First Tee. 5—In Front of 

the Club House. Act II.—Scene 1—In Front of Club House. 2— 

Near Club House. 3—Ladies’ Dressing Room. 4—Fourteenth Hole. 

5—Eighteenth Green. 6—Behind First Tee. 7—The Gate. 
Staged by Edgar MacGregor and Donald Oenslager. 


turned professional. Lora wins. 


Four episodes of the sea by Eugene O’Neill. 


S. S. GLENCAIRN 
(90 performances) 


Provincetown Theatre, New York, January 9, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


The Crew of the British Tramp Steamer Glencairn: 


RViamileniesisierecslors sto sicisie claisrereneisreeereisue ete oeleteistataterets Lionel J. Stander 
Driscolles. cache clacsge) sateen hie richie oe eee etic Byron Russell 
Olson...... oieiefolereyeve erclalamnlatarelsielegeretesoleisvoisteheteretatetarsistelete Walter Abel 
DAVIS Srerscarers ureralevereue ators Chetelee ehestrorlor eveceeeleicusie tieilerere Harold McGee 
Cock yietetreiclaials’ols's lors ievolotetolatersiotelstalevelequue oretelaieroletereieherer= George Tawde 
SHILELY)-aceiotaiec 5 018 ayotetaver suc tatstecnian sleeierchtenetereneictsietelereists E. J. Ballantine 
DE Van's, th rcice o's wsatoyfecatenctaveveceteiolauota onpyetmraredite emalsisters ere teeroe eorge Tobias 
COLL A LAr AAA Bremen Bia MAN Ch DSO OOO Archie Sinclair 
BAL es. cisia.eie avs) sys eis te etoloteds asrsusere re sieteeueteusaciodefoheiauete mo iacele Richard Gaines 
Old RT ori rere ietereteistsielorelsteneretaitetotet te tetereletaietene tale eeerelgee Harold McGee 
IBigT xa nO jiiicie wielelevetsteveiloreieie ietsvalere cere ole ievere leis Charles A. Wagner 
Ady tiers tens: ane o-oo al varorsvenoi teverstorece chemMiomelsveleloieine etme H. L. Remsten 
ENE MCaptarnicls).tererslciomverie tense trateleejs eeeTsielstetetatate Robert Lucius Cook 
UPheabirst Mate 5...ccvsksohysisteinvevshe lerstotertioke foreieie Sctocerce dod Max Essin 
West Indian Negresses: 
IB Clay are er sieteto'elots <acsisioreielereueloiere syarelaveraielexaeleascicisisteteteiereterere Mary Johns 
USL Cetarerale oie sis slovers = sieleieqe}elelajeieielisivietsicferersicieleeroetsss Louise Bradley 
WA OE Gig COO OIC OGD ODS. CO ODO GO nO DAU NICs Barbara Benedict 
Ieeid lob aga caoddabig aboodd ad an oeoONaIOGdOO0 AS Christine Cooper 
Londoners 

OC sjsteleforalelsisfelsieielels)eje/s/*)0/sla\elals\eleje-0je1eie\e) + eVeioisl ale Robert Lucius Cook 
SOIT ee tetercicieiese el oleusse.oreveretoveye.e evacolerstaverc te ences A. Montague Ash 
Ica ere efeccreterne ts. stoves cde cuciiehtlene ister ersitsa zs. cue etcroe meetente Barbara Benedict 
EST e a eromtstet steely allel pie leieisrsiscee's e's a's 7's ,01« ors iChat tee Dorothee Nolan 
ACO oyote teleieleelseist= lelelelelbie #/olptoiel sis else's =) eieetersietsiaters Christine Cooper 
Hirst Roughness « pi t's) She 'svaisre iss'ensie /suevousieteneetOetmedstete H. L. Remsten 


Second PROM ites wcsceice sic cies cvcleie-e etn oO Oo ate Max Essin 


Revived at the 
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Sinersaferateclsie\cre'ctss teeceeeceeseceesee+Ena Hourwich, Evelyn Hill, 
Madeline Ray, Lucienne Schreve 
First Episode—‘‘The Moon of the Caribbees.”” The Forward Deck 
of the S. S. Glencairn, at Anchor Off an Island in the West Indies 
in 1913. Second Episode—‘‘In the Zone.” Forecastle of the S. S. 
Glencairn During the Great War. Third Episode—‘Bound East for 
Cardiff.” Forecastle of the S. S. Glencairn During a Voyage from 
New York to Cardiff Some Years Later. Fourth Episode—‘‘The 
Long Voyage Home.” A Bar of a Dive on the London Waterfront. 
Staged by E. J. Ballantine. 


Four one-act Eugene O’Neill plays first combined in the form 
of a four-act play in 1924. 


* STREET SCENE 
(180 performances) 


A play in three acts by Elmer Rice. Produced by William A. 
Brady, Ltd., at the Playhouse, New York, January 10, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 









Abrahan? (Kaplan vc cess cciss ole e'8 le ave alsiersiere AGAnDAaSeOO Leo Bulgakov 
SaretaeHIOLentin O's «\ciclle.e vleseieiereiosare oi'els(@ arnlaversieceie, ose Eleanor Wesselhoeft 
TITER AM OTIES ch oceletsieroiele Gioioxe' eieveiaie aici cie'y wro%e ei) ele ustelarerete Beulah Bondi 
(ELE) TOSS TOSS 05 SAO eI aD CIS emer eran ee Hilda Bruce 
WATE. AUS eh CAR BAIGIS SDD A CAE RARE SERB OSOn OD ONT Russell Griffin 
PSA EVAN OE Heres etel oo fel hs (or cies Ciel sicloseiole’ta ose: cipieassieusielelns wxeints Mary Servoss 
Passel ticlan ain siletes cielers sislecsisieisis. viene snare hese Conway Washburne 
Crea UOT AN clcjalayevetotorel stele, ce /ciwievei ciate wie vete)exscersiel ereVorevarenom Robert Kelly 
COE SEW NOIES o icrctola ial levee le tsi clei ciolataratet valet ciatete skolstaysip T. H. Manning 
Siae SEATS Rigo e co.c udp ORCA Ome Aer atiS ateteverel Joseph Baird 
PASTS MO USIIIS © eiareleieleleiedela\sjeitis eis els jevsirlone ois oasis ete uieiereisie Jane Corcoran 
(Cavell (Op Gaiak cent Aer Geena CROAT OOOO CORA OOOO? John M. Qualen 
Shitleyalvap Lasiercaya) oa seccork ie eeslate Otte obs claw tecnitieleteatesme ete Anna Kostant 
PPMP PORE LGLEMEILO cre iste eoys s-sisiere ates cfeie co eee ove eile George Humbert 
PASE ae OAT POM es omc silare aoe aye ievele co vote: sorshs)evsbe etereieleld ace. aiere Emily Hamill 
lieing) Jebivels oe tatel in ae qane aaa iGo o6 Oboe MDa O DS Frederica Going 
Ear vmeEMeb tat Gl ic aves clare! sys ave crsucterdeancie.e area svolvle-jaieveees Eileen Smith 
hatter ELM debra aecldeis stotice oi anerd cisietale uekors a ate ayavs Alexander Lewis 
SATAN a APT EM sage aiicia bce oe volo ch ot dyer sas oe Gi vate lessi aie atelecsss Horace Braham 
SGM NA OL alters rebel s wis scsi siete! et aVarafoke,e atarevet a ckexessVore"ate Erin O’Brien-Moore 
PEPE Var ASCE for, (orci arcisle:s exe veba:@ sieieye' or ole lols els (oletehanal oueisl el Glenn Coulter 
DAT MOHEN fe iiaeicine « cleleiaie.s a)s's sieveisiors’a afalaxeieiatetalstolele oere Millicent Green 
De SIM er iaib6 3) BEAU Doe OGRA OPBOUCO AOU OOOO Onno Joseph Lee 
BV ATIC CIS NOR ESica ciate nls eveselsiehatel dite 6 alae itive age'sierelefaiatey< Matthew McHugh 
Dr Olay WW AI SOL stele wrote. 60 die ate lo ate .e:aie ei ore chee Mielpicieseieiolers.als John Crump 
Officer Harry Murphy....... .Edward Downes 
JM DAG EET SC Se OOO GLARED ODE HOLS SOO OOOO Ralph Willard 
AN ISG SAC ESCs 5 }OUAe ODOC Se Oat eae ODd cou »..-Herbert Lindholm 
AN UGE Oa 3: SOO OD CDAD MAO GOOG OTS ‘ seapeniuch oa Bonnell 
: ose Lerner 
EL OPC OMe CEMGITI St are icieediele erevelele's (es ale20,e\0\eieielelererete { Astrid Alwynn 
Aue MESTSNC mS TtUGENES vc: 5)0\ aleve) cuesavefel so sisveisra) sie wiareible eveleie-evevals Mary Emerson 
Mansialimpliaitesm EVEN trys oe sielcteleisie'sssiclettaleieieysraisie evens Ellsworth Jones 
eG MmuCatlett eterna ciclo aelcleicieelslelearowisoidiciselsveevesleiele: tele eye.0.e Jean Sidney 
FATE Ola motes Mall Maaratctstatetes oteteyeis eis ise aravergiarelereie. op en sie Joe Cogert 
J Gall as LETT oe OOD COC OOOC TD CO CoE EE CIAICTIC Samuel S. Bonnell 
PATA TIDINATICE LDITIVET sia oe eel oisinicln s ateteipeisie Wee's 6s eie.e Anthony Pawley 
PA WA THISULS LOVER. oc/cierslele seicio'c soe 'e'e aistsleteleisleleieiels Ed. A. McHugh 


TLwomNunsesMaids)\< scaew oa sites «05 SACHOC ODO nG { Noe Net 
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j Carl C. Milter 


Policememsusinctee «sixes nlcacene SL holct rece ate John Kelly 


Anthony Pawley 
Two Apartment Punters icicles cicleileicicielels sleetele § Fesetes ee 


Acts I, II and III.—A Night in June, and on the Morning and 
Afternoon of the Following Day, New York. 
Staged by Elmer Rice. 
See page 26. 
SKYROCKET 


(11 performances) 
A play in three acts by Mark Reed. Produced by Gilbert 
Miller in association with Guthrie McClintic, at the Lyceum 
Theatre, New York, January 11, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Del. Ewing ciccsreideris sites wrote csleratic re igeitvete We dlevwerersiare ..Mary Phillips 
ING SOR, Dia e Gy tO. OOO. OD OLS Sa'0 Color macOOUkS Oo Choe oN J. C. Nugent 
MASSE W IN@'s ork ele face c dlare lola laverate wre eresoteharoteteree loeiereiste Humphrey Bogart 
AVE Tahoe WlTi ee or esel'e e) onesies 1 iviete tolovenerer re ofouaie ence el SORA ...Clara_ Blandick 
IME CS: (UB EMIS toe levers 'e lo /c.sscis erie steve, overereveqsia shies el ewaisie oe ets Lotta Linthicum 
Eigmer Benits ans oc itiee cba a ciatca a balan aclovsieta dictate Howard Freeman 
Oe CE OOM A Gch Gigi ant rerio In oT IIE UCI Soto Otorion Morris Lee 
Pratik ‘Greer snc he5 c05 chad Bene see owtdle ss ee sles elas eae ae Tan Wolfe 
Repgase PIMACS Weeney ss. s eis eieleleis otis ele lee eels William Broussard 
MR they Mate Shiley tons rereherafetot ciate lefstele ts, otelctohel ot avstetichel staretchehots Dorothie Bigelow 
VEY RoR Onc pai ae oie iore Bearers aycrnnion aero ane Gwyneth Gordon 


Act I.—The Ewing Home. Acts II and III.—An Apartment on 
Park Avenue. 
Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 
Vic Ewing, boastful but likeable in spite of the fault, patents 

a novelty, makes a lot of money within a few months, moves to 
Park Avenue and proceeds to go the Park Avenue pace. That 
excitement waning Vic takes on a musical comedy blonde. Del 
Ewing, Vic’s thrifty wife, resents the blonde and tries to get 
Vic back to normal living and thinking. She succeeds—after 
he has lost all his money. 


PRECIOUS 
(24 performances) 
A farcical comedy in a prologue and three acts by James 


Forbes. Produced by Rosalie Stewart, at the Royale Theatre, 
New York, January 14, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


ANATEW Eloy tsiemsenrns cocett oe iets cine cote eee John Cumberland 
WE DSOM EL eo ceiver state attrale p arele cle Sieleraiel we oateieieiote terete ..Howard Benton 


ra 
a 
as 
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RukepRad clities sos scdeuie sie cases acmanaanaians 4 aalacs Hale Hamilton 
BSP ASS RS aa coer DOP RO REC HOE HEAR OnE CE Cora_Witherspoon 
POS CLASS 8 - S650 545656550509 0515 5 393995057 asad Dorothy Hall 
Meee eee mide o oicyaicre acl als scien « Kaels COW Uc Ere ae oe Frances McHugh 
EVAL OCR ERD EG nce ciee sce rir be ebinsisict eon cies sate Jules Epailly 
Obivent Den torent ater alserssisvsi'stors ays aroie\elsorahe cheyone oS iate ales Edward Leiter 
SSN Tea ape eran cene onc ne re yale sats -e lavots ‘aiayisithnyapsy a) simvalred Bacchessit ie Verree Teasdale 


Prologue and Act I.—Home of Andrew Hoyt. Act II and III.— 
A Suite at a New York Hotel. 
Staged by Melville Burke. 

Fighting the laws of nature and the advice of his best friends, 
Andrew Hoyt marries Eva Mills, young enough to be his daugh- 
ter. Realizing a month later that he has been duped by Eva 
and her designing sister, Stella, Andrew schemes to force Eva 
to elope with a young and handsome architect, Oliver Denton. 


GYPSY 
(64 performances) 
A play in three acts by Maxwell Anderson. Produced by 
Richard Herndon, at the Klaw Theatre, New York, January 14, 
1929, 


Cast of characters— 






Mera cts etelie als tale) p.cieioielc e'¢:0' syeleVeieye pYelaKeieieiaia er eiateioe tea Claiborne Foster 
lopeer itiieiriaisigineineieistsiolviewisie ala piston oie oieteinistn eetanetete ..Louis Calhern 
abot aersie csi saute asinine ese slp) pieldloos bap air oo ote Jefferson Hall 
LENE. SB AF Dest Ris eae GitorIOOr Pi Care Tuned Team er Oke Lester Vail 
Macs =\. ..Wallace Ford 
Sobek ee ae rie rol oxoksleke cholo lol oves spe vepayssorsysisuolersvep aisvelssohs ..-Ruth Findlay 
WN aati) eee ee vans Sadccagacstaceaaine canals cade aielawles Mary Young 


Acts I and II. —Hastings Apartment, New York City. Act III.— 
Ellen’s One-Room Apartment, New York City. 
Staged by George Cukor. 


See page 283. 


THE LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE 


(17 performances) 
A comedy in two acts translated by Helen and Harley Gran- 
ville-Barker. Produced by the Civic Repertory Theatre, Inc., 
at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, January 14, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


D) pret ores: osay 2,20) wxprel guctviodatee «lesa, oie! plsv erg ales betel Donald Cameron 
Raita crates «nisla.srocs't-ocarMagerece s: docels 0. © bile: cgay Beatrice De Neergaard 
AN pet tapi ders aia Sols on Peta ee Siete od pliveiaeiale aic-ais Francis Williams 
Tp Califor emeneree po cass oie shloiensteara a vaunt sca uray satire pee J. Edward Bromberg 
SI ariacer Uiciatarens) ote, «ches at eel ats seas io fetal ale ave Seles ae. a oieliele'e Lie Alma Kruger 
Blain Ga rephtot oe iol sisters: aidvoidly evens e Wieleveie yo Giotdeie win eet ieee s Jocelyn Gordon 
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IWNeble yas arcictetstehelorelsverctereroietateye¥elel skelonete: ehsteteyeicierelom¥ estore Paul Leyssac 
INCE LAS Fyaronciacg otatev = arenes S¥ore tereveye  exerckaye atarccetaharenetoiars orenale Robert H. Gordon 
Adoracieme tireless clele sie crsieiere\charaitl sloieraterstalotsteretererstcletstetetets Leona Roberts 
Blelipes Rivas siyissetelocrsyelenersleier choretererctalelstekene isbacsialeYorexoreicte ts Lewis Leverett 
Paloma teers cinaie eles cletaekiielcbetctehele Wid sieteleveis sreis!atsratevere Ria Mooney 


Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 


Fernandita, having lived her youth in Alfaqueque, has a senti- 
mental urge to be kind to all other natives of the village. As a 
result she has many visitors, most of them fakers, who sponge 
upon her. Chief of these is Felipe Rivas, a rascal but fascinat- 
ing. Complications follow Felipe’s appearances, but they are 
later adjusted. 


ZEPPELIN 
(72 performances) 
A mystery drama in three acts by McElbert Moore, Earle 
Crooker and Lowell Brentano. Produced by Jimmie Cooper, at 
the National Theatre, New York, January 14, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 












Dat siaietarctarsie steve ercdausrere chs Gite aya) cclalerole anersioce oteteyaretetoletele John Gruenwald 
Chief) Meche Heinrich’. ai sie titeiccers euetorele lo sinloren tenons Bjorn Koefoed 
SUE@ WAL helecacsroserarciovecsietoxsterece wieieteteieleyelereusismetevereretsieeiente Alfred A. Hesse 
WEES ob eller aaistiensiaccis:acsiarasvensreiye Stvetepel da ecoracie waart cea ace Edward Powell 
Prot.eAlexandersMackKenziens « cascec oucitincs cecinee cio ciels Julian Noa 
DraeDonaldeVail..% ees sos ..C. W. Van Voorhis 
Connie Vail... Joan Marion 
Ed Totten.... -Raymond Walburn 
Vole Cla yt omisactecterersioatets sieves te iclelale eiateks take Gees Paul Guilfoyle 
Asc ee tere erretevencre eit aie ete ..Frederick Rudin 
Bola tS Bartel ay. ais cyerchere oe ern olahotero are cca etatoreie ohee tierra nana Zolya Talma 
Mrs) Bar mba nis saa :siiasstene) ale! siekerenetousleleieteviercteveidverererns Priscilla Knowles 
Del VRodmainisis ss teres aieeansisais ators ons ais cal meme teen Edward Woods 
Roger Batesich i ovareus menanvorstonstarstepeteranie ast geese neem rice Alden Chase 
Wynne Madisons..:.. cvs chee ctu seiectat ccs etter ce iares Rose Hobart 
Prot: SPhilip “Keene:.5. taswiost cerca on cle settee eee roe reas Charles Abbe 
Capt “Kolleecs cena teneean ee eee ee eee eee Wallis Clark 
QEEO Sa s:'s rela -eyeraiig eitane uae yur ie Care sieilortehterorouereiahetoeniaheleterseaneny osetans John M. James 
Radio \Operatof itr a =k scdicis chats oloie-tele eevee clerene ershavenstoncresse Milton Krimes 
BOs LMA Mes cious elousio.e aie epaleeeetsen en iste alton ie aie Gordon Hawthorne 


Act I.—Cabins Along the Cat-Walk. Inside the Bag. Acts II 
and III.—Forward Cabin in the Observation Gondola, Under the 


Bag. 
Staged by Frank Merlin. 


Prof. Keene, having invented a gas so powerful that it will 
spread the curse of leprosy over any community in which it is 
released, starts with it for a peace conference abroad. By turn- 
ing it over to a peace league he hopes to prevent war forever. 
On board the Zeppelin which is carrying the professor and his 
formula is a leprosy-stricken stowaway seeking to be revenged 
on the professor. The formula is stolen and re-stolen to the 
accompaniment of chills and fever both sides of the footlights. 
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HOUSE UNGUARDED 
(39 performances) 
A play in three acts by Len D. Hollister and Lester Lonergan. 
Produced by Bernard Steele, at the Little Theatre, New York, 
January 15, 1929, 


Cast of characters— 


PAPHE CTS OL erste tereyelacsrarahace! 5) sbaseyetsvaiel'sye avelere 0 5 ducls.sie\ghowieis ioe ous Jerome Daley 

ME Dbeeenere etcete areleteroe/ere ccomittcicveless siete ee melee eles iatreataane Frank Knight 
INT ary VVIOE Beiareiccons ote oie-e ore ale exe i065 cio sjareleteislele soa lowe ol blevefs iolerene Soo Yong 
IDNEFERS 4 G06 OSO oC DED OODIOT CU ORO OODO AO artis a ee OLE Shirley Warde 
Sean PCS 56656 bab D0 aOn dS COUN A CUGODOURE DOO Re ODEO aaee Goo Chong 
KO AIRES PL HOTNE pei choreis wtaicieiclele aie iovelo aie c'sie exe aieecisioes Lester Lonergan 
WETSUIT EL ATIOY, cleenis:sielele sates alelessiaietensiats cinistelaisisicrs coin ep OHM Marston 
Viele @ artetine ras aiens crererercraccateeereierel chovelccolccmmcieresol eae siekeioreie Leila Frost 
ESOL eee iam oc ieleiominw acai mice clits en tie ons Bramley 
Capt. Cask. BO SPE oO STT.O 6 OCHOIO OMI NATHCL DITION OREN CWE Philip Wood 
GWaapag P)eisitilera oisratavece ere oftre: ataiercis¥e a fel eieisie rele totale wists afore Henry Crossen 


Acts I, Il and III.—Alternately on the Veranda of a Middle Class 
Cafe in Balboa, Panama Canal Zone, and in the Living Room of Col. 
Thorne’s Quarters at the U. S. Army Post of That Territory. 

Staged by Bernard Steele. 

Anderson from New York and Elliot of the Canal Zone, news- 
paper men, meet in a café in Balboa when both are working on 
a murder story. Col. Thorne, married to a young wife, has been 
killed and a young naval lieutenant known to have been visiting 
Mrs. Thorne is suspected. Anderson relates his own particular 
love-nest version of the story, which is acted out. Then Elliot 
begins his version and that is the second act. Finally the fugitive 
naval lieutenant interrupts them and tells the true story, which 
is the last act. The colonel was killed by his orderly, who had 
been blackmailing Mrs. Thorne and the lieutenant. 


NED WAYBURN’S GAMBOLS 
(31 performances) 
In two acts and twenty-eight scenes, lyrics by Morrie Ryskind, 
music by Walter G. Samuels. Produced by Ned Wayburn, at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, January 15, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 


Charles Irwin Libby Holman 
Wm. Holbrook Ann Pritchard 
Roger Gray Shirley Richards 
Lew Hearn Olive McClure 
Fuzzy Knight Grace Bowman 


Charles Elbey Virginia Alexander 
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Butler and Parker Patricia McGrath 
Jack Randall Frances Cole 
John Byam Eileen Healy 


Staged by Ned Wayburn. 


CAFE DE DANSE 

(31 performances) 
A play in three acts, adapted by Leontrovitch Mitchell and 
Clarke Silvernail from the French play, “Le Maison De Danse.” 


Produced by Ben Bernie and Phil Baker, at the Forrest Theatre, 
New York, January 14, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


EC SE Ce LAGE Bann n.tsietonsteyeo¥ssehateraliodetets tot ohetetelapstatet svatelotater ctoneletetetotetetere eiete ete Trini 
TOMAS... Vecis aaiee et CGS SVE SEAR SRA THEVETELOE ESTES Alison Skipworth 
BRATMO 1 oso oop bcs aa o Frage, Erste. oa) diva sisaless se gure wae toes Leonard Ceeley 
TSQISTEG. scovoletor ois sds dieide ord GIA 6 dus. Oe eae oma Se ola Ae Martin Burton 
OLS ESE exarw om ciche. atelier sl hS satan ohtetavel thet Mole siave sae naaraisot Enid Romany 
RARICHS AGS es. atate Sead «Ole pide s where eisiehs hale Sits ecviaheedleteeie lors Gregory Ratoff 
GComcian: Bis <iottte clots Se NS te ota oe aie Oeste Gino Mary Robinson 
Fe Le rales oc aeseevate festa se osarpt oiei's Sy ste eile ascepe re oes COCR el PERE Eileen Culshaw 
WN Ce des ny srepsuctate etal evouesonew. Nien arent tausice) oe vonateen starts erotics meres Pearl Ramoy 
DT simnaclendsaaiescs 2. Sis ke pays. gs lo pakovel ASS ais eons bias, Minnie Stanley 
ACMI Sos GoM o Gai OP Gaede oe Ua So ACO aatoneoosS Isobel Vernon 
GRICE. ca akes aes ih shaders tes RVR Re te oRaaerhe oO teers Pierre Mario 
TUG SUE AI yar mlane loreuareye evans Gasket dnareten eee venense Tiare S as Harriet Donovan 
MEG IG UMEATISU. tre orevels eave sore gion Crees enewe G ere ie oe meer Bert Melville 
APE AL Oniae ato siohalers: sass telaxowuhesterstasiels eiwiciolebie + oe eheleristeiens Mel. A. Buser 
USt IS AMOS creche ere 'e enlace tela d Dleveie ose Oh sliole la's herent Frank Collins 


Acts I, II and III.—In a Cafe de Danse, Barcelona, Spain. 
Staged by Gregory Ratoff. 

Estrellita is poor but fearfully ambitious. Hoping Tomasa, 
proprietress of the Café de Danse, will teach her to dance 
Estrellita is willing to do odd jobs about the place. She even 
agrees to accept Ramon Tomasa, the beast, if he will help her 
get her chance. Fiesta night Dolores, the favorite, disappears 
and Estrellita takes her place. She wins a great success and 
eludes Ramon, the dog. 


THE PARSON’S BRIDE 


A melodrama in three acts. Author anonymous. Produced by 
the Princess Floating Theatre, Norman Thom, director, at the 
Belmont Theatre, New York, January 21, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Rev. Fred siuion penis torsvcrscn stesce tic ccieisre a ese cates ae Norman F. Thom 
Harry) Dh onp eyaerctelfere ie irie foleiein!+/e1atals) [ost eletalets eis Sauein neler B. H. Buhler 
Bill p Phigksieyeweetsaa iets. oseis cls-cle.e, eaieveps aievesoverernere neat Earl Williams 
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JESSE Ee AS og dGes dbOSTOOOCONanO ND AGCODE EA GOERS Roy F. Burn 
Eimloys Dims se ia1c syns scistelsvs the aiere a erelcarcierlaseie wie oens.aieead Willard Cole 
Ellen Blake... Queen Marlowe 
Sadie Bese.......... Siena jalu fa bYS CLNIeP Delve elanere)eiessvsl si civiele Pansy Mason 





Marve LO Wilterieiiaaseretater a etticre seilcio etter aie.s Sissies. Grace Neill 
Acts I, II and III.—On board a river show boat. 

A genuine Mississippi river show boat troupe enacts the story 
of the pretty school teacher with a past she refuses to reveal. 
Fired from school she finds refuge in the home of a bachelor 
parson whose brother seeks to seduce her. He fails and she is 
offered marriage by the parson. She can’t marry because her 
husband, an ex-convict, is still alive. The complication is cleared 
in time for a happy ending. 

The Thom company also presented ‘Shadow of the Rockies” 
during this engagement. 


MERRY ANDREW 
(24 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Lewis Beach. Produced by Laurence 
Rivers, Inc., at the Henry Miller Theatre, New York, January 
21, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


PAGAL OR MM AUT ESL G rar otelist ele ietel = ielehalpialloig iol sie's’ eleialic/e.sieie, 47 e\eterege Walter Connolly 
AROSE RATICOE rate cig coke sie bln iateleratel's: cos toralst3 ee ep eveicia Sot Effie Shannon 
AAR MPAA ECe ie aerate clam cleiainigk\sialseiaia'sis seis piaysciaie ig. Nedda_ Harrigan 
SERUM ICOT Ie oe ey cin ears alates oteia alot Saraestate thee alee! Matter renee es Ellen Dorr 
ete IAL EMILE LD cl ote acales ors Axe oes ed setieja:o reveroylove.erpicieimwie. ace p\aiwiaie Grant Mills 


‘Terry, Biliss <0. 
Rufus Norcross. 


..Reed Brown, Jr. 
...-Joseph Crehan 









Barpee ac ctaietemie sie wie ole oietstoltia ie eioininte’s cisisia’ oleiats ‘clout ere John C. King 
Karl Bowker.... -J. Hammond Dailey 
lect Nasi cteiesists o9:<.0.0 bale oi tlale ble ciblelclomss.s.¢ <0 .02.c.e s.euase Edward Hodge 
LAT ete eoec: senate ta o)oxa te lore''s¥e elev atlevereys eversiekerels-ole ate iteie is Mary Marble 
PE eae er eeetete eiclicaaisialicnciia tain ove esuslehsva.we:asebere locole. ecoreisiors Virginia Williams 


Jn ESE ECC ap Aly SP Pn a PO eet tO PR fe eon Orville Harris 
Acts I, II and III.—The Drugstore and Later the Home of 

Andrew Aiken in a City of a Hundred Thousand in the Middle West. 
Staged by John Hayden assisted by the author. 

Andrew Aiken, village druggist, has worked all his life. On 
his 60th birth anniversary his wife induces him to sell the store 
and retire. In three months Andrew is restless and more or less 
impossible around the house. The maid quits; one daughter 
quarrels with her fiancé because he insists on devoting his life 
to work as enthusiastically\ as did her father; another daughter 
elopes with a rich young idler who sees no sense in working if 
you don’t have to, and finally Mrs. Aiken schemes to buy back 
the drug stone and get Andrew out of the house. 
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HOT WATER 
(32 performances) 


A play in three acts by Helena Dayton and Louise Bascom 
Baratt. Produced at the Lucille La Verne Theatre, New York, 


January 21, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Plamies' Gussetéencsjcsiniess syerststsce eretorettve: oe ave(cieiersielors ara lalorersenieie Sara Haden 
Clare¥ Benneticr pia sicvets's ctsisietero srertisteteia ole tmioietetieielereiere Marga Waldron 
Barneys McCG@oshicicwecieretereiteareierorele elevate aie reieieieleleievereleneies John M. James 
MrssSehitylerm Grantaec cot tiers serelorsinn preieiee a tiercreiee Harriet Keehn 
Plamptons Cuetish car eisie ecore nce earcers ler elcuets ol ectevetecs gietenete ds Boyd Marshall 
Duckie (Also known as Jessica Dale)............. Lucille La Verne 
Mirsis Bine yarn toreeieasiecicie sc oulovetere oirsueleteie siete Augusta E. Boylston 
Dee Carter syemu i sities ceisve alate eleker iota ateralel oieievetertor Blaine McKendrick 
ack OLB ricer isle micioite tetserstereretcrsr tee orkeisiete tees James Orr Ryan 
Plaine Dwimombjomie etelorereiee ree ielorebens let oieeievokeielsieiensiehetee ate Florence Auer 
Paul Harding oy vaiscictiscteres ole leinre susleistcaetaberensiehels Charles MacDonald 
Peter Gerard ns Gor /elecoc aie eusiere Gea. sooth wisuievens aie ier ela tatenete teneetote G. O. Taylor 


Act I,.—Duckie’s Basement Quarters. Act II.—Gerard Theatre. 
Act III.—Scene 1—A Park Bench. 2—A Factory. 
Staged by Miss La Verne. 

Duckie, an old-time actress, is the janitress of an apartment 
building and the main support of a house filled with spongers. 
She invents an umbrella called the ‘‘showersal,” loses her money, 
tries to return to the stage, fails and disappears. A lodger suc- 
cessfully puts the showersal umbrella on the market and finds 
Duckie on a park bench. He tells her the good news, proposes 
marriage and she agrees to keep him in hot water the rest of 
his life. 


BALIEFF’S CHAUVE-SOURIS 
(47 performances) 


A revue in the Russian manner. Produced by Morris Gest, at 
the Jolson Theatre, New York, January 22, 1929. 


The following sketches featured— 


Blind Street Musicians Popoft’s Porcelains 
Romance of the Toys Doorman at Maxim’s 
Russian Folk Songs Les Amours de Jean-Pierre 
Billeting of the Hussars An Etruscan Vase 

Russian Folk Rhymes In the Square 

Midnight Revue Russian Cossacks 

Knife Grinder Organ Grinder 

In a Little French Cafe You Ought to Hear Olaf 
Boublitchki Laugh 


Staged by Nakita Balieff. 
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SERENA BLANDISH 
(93 performances) 
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A fabulous comedy in two acts by S. N. Behrman, based on the 
novel of that name by “A Lady of Quality.” Produced by Jed 
Harris, at the Morosco Theatre, New York, January 23, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


INDICES Sieve crores eee eee letete yet efoicteiciovolaleio(elaleleleievelsrstelcsielris Tyrrell Davis 
PIChe naman Gish ses ce ciretersis wt saiel clare eeloreiberewe aeeteniane Ruth Gordon 


Sigmund Traub.. 3 
Head Waiter.... ..-Harold White 










DM aeees a GiGhin, verse a el Sec Pe a these tea e tie ciel ovaincerere eierehetone Alice John 
A. Chavitleur. 5,6: ....-Derex Hume 
Countess Bior| dt Folt0% ..5/c,5,6.0\0 «1,65 0:6 ..Constance Collier 
EGrare Malleso tipi ctoye rsa crore W cha estat dhccapreines ere. sie Hugh Sinclair 
IEEE ANS & egg 6 SROCUSO OED ODO EU O OOO OC Mean prec A. E. Matthews 
Aa kady: of Refined: Appearance .s.c.20 c..0 s1e seis eis eietmsisioveders Julia Hoyt 
HCOGGE OTe Cheatin o:5 cro wierovecsfeasvs otcaa ereynelolar sielel otdte ake taps fetes Henry Daniell 
PAU Grats lidia aN Tria tesa ey otei eras. w aheielecelaieioioce stay eis: ¥ Scope ere © oie Marion Grey 
Ae Marrciageable: Daughter, 2. .c cree ofsie ayo .e ois svionccege aiRels o.8 0 Eileen Byron 
Si Biverdrauee yCHeutins .<lais/cisteiss ciecie < On gieere le tel ees Wallace Erskine 
dT) EE ics Pap BNC IRR Oe IG CRCIER ORT EEOC IE RCUCRCAERC PT REO Douglas Garden 
PAGE GCE ore tet ctek fel sistaie re isSeie' sole wits is1e seca ai ese loxeyeleseorScauepeus ops exaus Alfred Shirley 
FARR Sh Cond actor asec c coc ere tersiatt is stan gia elke deine HORE eas John Gray 
BA ING UASIB Taio cteielio ere 0) svace areroleveiavie iei'ay sVattaroioyslaye signa dctiniersie austere Juan Varro 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Fashionable Restaurant in London. 2—At 
Mrs. Blandish’s. 3—In the Countess’ Limousine. 4—At the 
Countess’. Act II.—Scene 1—At the Countess’. 2 and 3—At Lord 
Ivor Cream’s. 4—Top of a London Bus. 5—At the Countess’. 
6—At the Countess’, 


Serena, left with an unpaid check in a restaurant, is rescued 
by the jeweler Traub who proposes that she permit him to deck 
her with diamonds and serve as an advertisement in aristocratic 
London society. He places her under the chaperonage of the 
Countess Flor di Folio who tries to arrange a rich marriage for 
Serena does her best to get a husband, but not being 


her. 


amorous, though weak, the men elude her. 


She elopes finally 


with Edgar Malleson, the least important, socially and finan- 
cially, of her new acquaintances. 


A 


JUDAS 
(12 performances) 


play in three acts by Walter Ferris and Basil Rathbone. 


Produced by William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman, 
at the Longacre Theatre, New York, January 24, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


A defense of the betrayer in which Judas is shown as the most 
devoted of Jesus’ desciples but determined to arouse the Savior 
as a militant rather than as a spiritual redeemer of the Jewish 


people. The betrayal.is a part of Judas’ plan to inspire Jesus’ 









Simon: Ush “Ketioth* vaccine tereteietereitiorteitiata = a0 William Courtleigh 
Rebekahsiccis cw sie y oooh we chsterernesteperee Te TOROS Oe EE Jennie Eustace 
INGOmis o5.<.diahevc Beetle one ee celeie: a eh eietenstor a avat ate vete re. ds ieiete Dorothy Cumming 
Ath Oe oan sania aac oer cioo ORGORSO0.0K6 Sa dO OO ae EGOU abn Basil Rathbone 
LON athe AORTA OY Aa ate Gen cine et Ao OO eo an Seat ar Charles Henderson 
Mar Ctts she siete eter av tor ehoteuatcovste el oie, staat oliet atoters oust oteid\etels/aletor-neuste Doan Borup 
DU OImas seg torres ler oven etarareyies sisted ofe charg o Tomeral she se ketal’s es puree: oe Lyons Wickland 
BA TE WG co tesere os erg lellsseve ometotero wstenedaci terete eeesraeaes cteMeroloreterers Harold Moffet 
(ue ae sib tote b dvs televale @ nite etter eed aks, ofereveree William D. Post 

APEC W sr to uecereichs flere ioncle te rsue tal chentiancnelaxsuedeholetekeroteieverekelevale Charles Halton 
ohne... William Challee 
Peteneieeie = ...-Doan Borup 


Hits) Priest gre is aes acw lore wiewtor esersiepstetecogerassanie sie) eeteseisheierera%e John O’Meara 
Second CPHEeSt siav.co vie eo sinre mie Stee h Sirs Siu ie vere ce ENTe LORIE Tom Hayes 
MEI Ba PEIS Sts a ayes racd @ auayslararh aver sca Salas aus aareve e/a azatec<ca) sateen A. Lymmborn 
Motar tly e Priest slo 6% saves (a 05 Yonetenetieregaete fateh sFatssete tele te lore tote tsborers Ralph Thomas 
Caiphias ste ess sens th dis patos vieiete Steins ere eM William Courtleigh 
A> Priest of ‘thes Gttar dis fotacretoroto trore (el ous|oe¥ot ststo: oteretelotatane Joseph Redalieu 
awe hor pur ck Reece Any Ao RRA ACT Ton Uh SORE Od Charles Halton 
Joseph, Of “Arimatheds cc. marisa 0.0 'vicie cleieveieremieislsicre sist Robert Barrat 


Act I.—The Courtyard of the House of Simon: Kerioth—Judea. 
Act II—A House in Bethany, Near Jerusalem. Act III.—The 
Temple—Jerusalem. 

Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 


rebellion. 


An episodic play in nine scenes by Elmer Rice. 
The Lenox Hill Players, Inc., at the Cherry Lane Theatre, New 


THE SUBWAY 
(35 performances) 


York, January 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Sophie Smith, pursuing beauty and happiness through a series 
of drab experiences, meets Eugene Bohm in the office in which 
she works. She is thrown into disturbing contact with him in the 


Shor Salvi Gono pdwore ip. coun aoa odabLtooseboue Jane Hamilton 
WES “Shentiinic ooo pnapeaonrdedos dcduccodnejabeca E. Brooks Dascomb 
Ge, Shabllte SoG guoudouasnd SH AGGok odes Gobisdobdoaoaddoc Adeline Ruby 
wb Shblilgannmorcbooudosoonccavca4soneuaccsesass Evah Schwab 
Aboren ¢ Sheath dele emer SOs cn Slo ric ace EGIO I aos Herman Bandes 
IDE TSKS A Ole ama GoMod aso Uospaonom.sSKha ao Louis John Latzer 
GearverGlarlose Arcs sssrs on unt eetetnemen eee ake etme ee Harry Jay Marks 
Vamese Bradley cise. «idee yet putteeterts os ere Mitchell Padraic Marcus 
Ma scwielleoELUan Sty; \ays:<icc'm aka tealestteerererteie sistennerstereiemeeioe rerio Ben Nelson 
RoberttAmderson's.iux..s. asin spoons tiers eee eles. Peter Gwyn 


Nine Scenes Carrying Sophie Smith to Work, to Her Home, to 
the Movies, to a Young Artist’s Studio and to Her Death. 
Staged by Adele Gutman Nathan. 


Produced by 
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subway, and again at the movies, goes with him to his studio, 
becomes his mistress, fears the resulting disgrace and returns to 
the subway to throw herself under the wheels of a passing train. 


BOOM BOOM 
(72 performances) 


A musical comedy in prologue and two acts, book by Fanny 
Todd Mitchell (adapted from the play “Mlle. Ma Mere,” by 
Louis Verneuil), lyrics by Mann Holiner and J. Keirn Brennan, 
music by Werner Janssen. Produced by Messrs. Shubert, at the 
Casino Theatre, New York, January 28, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 





( EAT Saric BBD REO ODEO COCA On RIOD De Jeanette MacDonald 
TOiy: Mets sowie s oh ake Sees Fe ose ees sess © oe Stanley Ridges 
Skippy: Care cto: cyarate erates eet nteva e wafsrs avode uaita eieaetotee sealers Kendall Capps 
BING as er vara ote fatevons sine cla iniareis Sue, arayevers syare\e aiscaTereis area at belere: 2 Eddie Nelson 
GGSSIS IE ole ei eieinle: oie lola) Sis even: a) otave.e lates aravets onarensiepeters Laurette Adams 
AP TIS ACL Es GNIS 9h oOBAIn AG DOCU ONODO ROT OSOn ON Ete dood cs Nell Kelly 
Wiogsblttet ey CO1) eo SSTLIELE Wor c.s'0;jebotiei ots © ahi ereie.e wvelais 6.6 sie ree Frank McIntyre 
Sivainds Sqttilsi actos -revetele Aalelele ais ele abies Wiel clemonerde Richard Lee 
Beg te eI OS cote y iets ecsies «) ols ohe ai ovel aetstelstecemteleiplo ors) s «fone eeke Archie Leach 
Maybella La Tour. - Marcella Swanson 
Plead Mae Tai iets cccnpe eae SG bio .ol esate scene cle «aie fess Meher e Harry Welsh 
(CE? Sse dhapt att hoUeOnuT GOc aS eRe Coe DOL Bree aero Be Cortez 
Reg mya. cletdic's ctelclevecate stetavere\e craves s a wieissielelsite.s wYolttnreco.1Sd aisiclere oe Peggy 
DE the Peres 
. . oretta Sayres 
Ott Ig Hii SalCS 2 ors ecisieicisieicleis/claleisisiale elelelacaieieteirietn! ge Glewe: 
Jessie Payne 


PLE Nertp LEC E Ast ly seonae Were o: o/s) 6: ab eve, sieve ser sie siera o oleiarers .-..Jackie Hurlbert 
Prologue—On Deck of S.S. Argentine. Act I.—Scene 1—Roof 
Garden of Worthington Smith’s Penthouse. 2—Smith’s Living 
Room. Act II.—Scene 1—Frolic Farms. 2—Sun Parlor, Smith’s 
Apartment. 
Staged by George Marion. 

Jean, meeting Tony Smith on shipboard, bids him good-by 
with the hope that they will meet again. A year later Jean is 
practically forced into marrying Worthington Smith and is senti- 
mentally disturbed to discover that he is Tony’s father. A way 


is later found to abrogate the first marriage. 


LADY FINGERS 
(132 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts based on the comedy ‘Easy 


Come, Easy Go,” by Owen Davis, adapted by Eddie Buzzell, 
music by Joseph Meyer, lyrics by Edward Eliscu. Produced by 
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Lyle D. Andrews, at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, January 
31, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Mortimer © wayleiraatvercveretete els loteletsteretenoterctetarercterensiet Herbert Waterous 
Horaces Wintel dsc <jstccstovoetere ele ciete ol enatele eters otsreloteletete; atonereleliors Al Sexton 
Hoper@ tay lenis sie viers clereistorelevesaiotetsietstenelticieisteiatstelejerelers Louise Brown 

ATE Hirao sso is wiser we taees (aye fo asta po unnatons so paceveusiiohenebonoile sone auorerp reve) kets Ruth Gordon 
WROGG Srrarcticloteherels oie enegeretel cveretatere misiemieenrenticioretenetereteiolerecereie Red Harnden 
Jims (Baile y:s ore aausiesoienetevelopsretshe ercierereterer stickers eye reve rsiaroxelscsiere Eddie Buzzell 
LB ie od eV RS Ie SOM NO OOP OO Ooo Sots Gan bos coOaeS John Price Jones 
Policeman cies afore cele a erelein o Sheisrerstore th ters ietoie vole ratetelo eters etere tele Jack Dugan 
Policeman dd. Paasche ea tow es orolsie we sasleroimerdlererdhors tote sreccehelelese James Curran 
IA POTteE ace ak ae s2e SiGiv ole le s ibnerelte wins Bialese etaie @ eteicis onesie eee John Bragg 
INashte sb Stereis widissaystelesas 5. adler eistersretic emis sce tie weiete ec ateke Edwin Walter 
Malsters’s cassis sis, olera’s istensiarercheremlorslaerateretoreteiets Gleceisieueternints Robert Fleming 
Molly “Maloney: ciccetise:sce stave sitters eielois ele is ols ere one nies Marjorie White 
Shadow. Martin ects siete screens Rioters aieledexa tire catotorel sania cretion siete Jim Diamond 
Dir: Jasper sine esisteniees ee Saat naieics eels a eoete eerie nse William Griffith 
Barbaraso tants srteeyatetevteielareiele cvetototereretersrereiererete Gertrude MacDonald 
Mia tgie ss.ci aero cre eievni cin otalis ovelovel thebousieie ofa: orouele atavoteperonats Dorothy McCarthy 
Bett yd isscsercuststoiete eleversi clei casas elalsl sisielere foie oteuetetarelers ate Margaret McCarthy 
Mi SoU Wii ohtscrsicecesn sxe osclevoiccerevares cis ole oysyararel eve sretoreferioreistonets Esther Muir 


Act I.—Pennsylvania Station, New York. 2—En Route. 3— 
Dr. Jasper’s Health Farm. Act II.—At the Farm. 
Staged by Lew Levenson. 

Dick Tain, son of a good family, falls in with Jim Bailey, a 
likable crook, and takes care of him through a fever. Jim, seek- 
ing to reward Dick, makes him party to a bank robbery. In 
trying to elude the law until the theft is straightened out Dick 
and Jim find themselves at a health farm where the banker they 
have robbed is also a guest. Dick, in love with the banker’s 
daughter, manages an adjustment of the robbery and an engage- 
ment with the daughter. 


HEDDA GABLER 
(25 performances) 
A play in four acts by Henrik Ibsen. Produced by The 
Actors’ Theatre, Inc., at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, 
February 2, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


GeorgesResman. 6:06 < csisie cersteialon cieines a iseiei iat Dallas Anderson 
Hedda \Pesmans ¢ ..<iis cece s hele kon ae san ences Blanche Yurka 
Miss Juliana st esmans./ciac.(cletellelereteteletois sels crsretscanete Claire Townshend 
Mirsi bl vsted jer sa rere, sietateleteteactetstel cfeteievavereiseeinats erereiee ete Linda Watkins 
Nudge mira clonerersrralelesets cleats aleke sere! slavcyorereicte + ouniaeiete Frederic Worlock 
Hilbert Wovborg stern sciere/eiets <felelors Fello, ofoxsue: <ta.coie teuacoZatetereeetters Ralph Roeder 
Berta S Paucrstetetechaterctovensiove tule etensietel cher oiessqaiay snececonete tears Genevieve Williams 


Acts I, II and III.—Drawing Room of Tesmans’ Villa, in the 
West End of Christiania. 
Staged by Blanche Yurka. 


“Best Plays, 1927-28.” 
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ALL THE KING’S MEN 
(32 performances) 
A comedy drama in three acts by Fulton Oursler. Produced 
by Lew Cantor, at the Fulton Theatre, New York, February 4, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Mik. INMCCES. s5c ceobosanUHo coDasONU COODOObOD Mrs. Jacques Martin 
fein omma te CHIL ies ctctorclopnjausierorsisieletolete(iolsieiesscoie ere) Selsiois Bobby Mullin 
WWialbermbaircliild!oontetliaecicicsts. sretserssticl arches stnatetne cre <.ore Grant Mitchell 
BHOFERCes WiEHGEell vere cmte aia.oe ciele id avalneteleus gue de losioies Mayo Methot 
CGHBERER SA YLOL Diy a etsiiotetse he faveiel o1alis\ dus oh Ss cos auara te aus esieiere ate Hugh Huntley 


Act I.—Home of a Widower. Act I].—Home of a Bridegroom. 
Act III.—Home of a Married Man. 
Staged by Priestly Morrison. 

Walter Fairchild, a one-year widower with a 9-year-old son, 
decides to marry a second time. Florence Wendell, the second 
Mrs. Fairchild, insists on a home relieved of all memories of the 
first Mrs. Fairchild. A year later Florence is to bear Fairchild 
a second child. A few days before the second accouchement 
Fairchild hears his son, who has been sent to Switzerland to 
school, is desperately ill. He decides to sail immediately. His 
decision angers Florence. A year after her own daughter is born 
Florence decides to elope with another man. The other man 
refuses to take her baby with them. Florence then realizes her 
unfairness to Walter because of his interest in his firstborn and 
a reconciliation follows. 


BE YOUR AGE 
(32 performances) 
A play in three acts by Thomas P. Robinson and Esther Wil- 
lard Bates. Produced by Richard Herndon, at the Belmont 
Theatre, New York, February 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Bsttat Ore MCT LLANTY saya oot eh eplipncio’¢ es:9.d, 16 eiciele sleipip leieivieeinislovelsiais Mary Stills 
EE ote S opetokey alolel siNevereisie\aieicloiel eieisie a\erete,s1y.s 2 leinieiale’s) elejers Edward Broadley 
BISHOP MS TACLOUC setts leleisiaistan Oates esi heeilGisleciae anions Holliwell Hobbes 
Dye, CAV ae An SODDOCODOH OO RS ODOOE DAO On DOOD OLD De Romney Brent 
Wits PLC Itcl AI alors pi oolesolels\svoal\aveis)gie fiaiele sileliels' sdisvelcieve"s-« Spring Byington 
iWiilitsy, TWh oC ono gS ndoLU bp Uv ee GUOOOOONO OOOO OOOd John Miltern 


Acts I, II and IJI.—Living Room in Mrs, Merriam’s House. 
Staged by Ira Hards. 


Mrs. Merriam, a grandmother, becomes enthused over young 
Dr. Gage’s belief in the rejuvenation treatment and submits to 
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the operation. Dropping thirty years from her age she becomes 
enamored of Dr. Gage and loses interest in her elderly admirers. 
Later she becomes convinced that she will be happier being her 
age and renounces her new found youth. 


FIORETTA 
(111 performances) 


A romantic Venetian musical comedy in two acts, music and 
lyrics by George Babgy and G. Romilli, book by Earl Carroll, 
adapted by Charlton Andrews. Produced by Earl Carroll, at 
the Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, February 5, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Drsleero£ | Venice ie ik5:c.s55 es ieie clcte, stew) o 6aleiolerdic.cretete orersletel stelelausta Theo Karle 
DrictiesshohmVielliCe ssicre, eioie oielsrlarereleyaleietalals cin <ievarsloveie Ethel Jane Walker 
FOSECT ccc serctara etstalenre'e.s ofeisaic/eierelestic) eisleis sis clerelopenerererelctere Clement Taylor 
Wiatg ee ln Gr p.0 DUA ODSt SOOUDAC Abaco OES oc coRec Baer Martin Sheppard 
Count Matteo Dis Br0zzOnise ele,clcisricneiyersieiereminsictereieieasie ae Lionel Atwill 
SOR as iets Sivan tielecolevs ‘evecese wie lovers fale elaiicintel > oittorersieietetann Leo Pardello 
Rady aetomi we Ome), oe siaiavs ejousbevals steislgbove Gucieksieraloletaiotsiet Ae Blanche Stachel 
Spanish, Ambassador’s’ Datughter 0.0... -1-c1s1ele's' «01+10 Carol Kingsbury 
Ladys front thlilan: sane ctete sioteeielsiel ete ehoteta ste ots ettara ote Margaret Manners 
LadyatromisPisact sna eit)cturalae slareeis orstsinine sietetelse ittentoes Elsie Pedrick 
Mady  ffarrwNaplesitececcioleis ctelsietste srateteieyoie clersratetoleretoiletetete Irma Philbin 
Dancer Leom- Parties ciscatsictecco crete ele <'ese arouse etertiolaitete  atyare Evelyn Crowell 
Captaingotethes Gitard.cyjemtere crete ote creer teleaelotslstotensionare G. Davison Clark 
Gaiseppa Po cntets ovsiskiaticham ies crates carele <iveve os cl oreieram tee Rita Crane 
aliGuBe pols foscys, cis cisaicloies.ajers sicteless cal cleoparsteueuastetel telstcka tne Leon Errol 
DAM Hieralds cwrcre c-crets chara were ee cretete teste eccceretemetet erate Alphonso Mullarkey 
IBHEED O's totatete: sieietoiers a\eevatore o's: elsieterescve reve iencters orntehale teabeteretaete Leonard Trion 
1 Shake Chohie.g nao SOO aus as. o DORA OAC omen sb Obadonmaadosoad Frank Fiore 
GIACOMO |a12 ale ekatora afenoroncterdreks euaveleyetecstaanis areas meartoee totateuaratete eke Frank Cullen 
Fioretta pPepoliz:.acmeascnaciehins ee ae eee Dorothy Knapp 
RODE tO sis: «: 5) < s:w/s'ons)elelniwreleteipis eye ea eratatebels =) sichelaelsiviciens August Lindauer 
RROSAMANG A nrersicteveleiclomtereleletelelary cecinieoasintclctsieteisteicteisiaieretsietete Lillian Bond 
NOLL VIA is hails 0,0 cole toils:' lover eleligeeterebetelerareteren testerev exe erate fece'elclekersis Vivian Wilson 
LUCE tte .)<)e'e afc wisinieicieiatovablelere ere ete eratsisrs ere aus rorersinintereceterers Louise Brooks 
AB CALTICE 2 nlocteveleiisfetslclea stotere dele relcioiere erevereiectereiel sttekerstenctete Elsie Connor 
Oxsino-(Gountidi Royanwiewas cemniecteniet sei bieniciae George Houston 
PLUEO ss asstereciscsve's stois a eiel eit lee oi eiste.ontiere sieve sistereVeroreia ee eres Harry Goldberg 
WIS Sete tis bes visa ewe Soletnle ee clerate Ue veis clelmietere Finvete Giovanni Guerreri 
AVIAT OO)e.s2 Gs Faroe (orai-s-e/+ 3» ave) o) arehie onapadatetete ve acsfeisiovciscotscebsiensioee fore Sidney Schlesser 
iMarchesa Vera Di Livia Jae acai ete iets iy teers Fannie Brice 
GAP ONCE ris evcsote cialcyeln lo overeat e(oleinisreleetstointsis eveteralakeieneiolisienets Jay Brennan 
Maraqtisprilippo: Di Lavon cise stersieeissierctsis eerercnieistel ste Charles Howard 
HET 1@ GUIt hots aie.< e010 v anaisre eietorere te ette erate fei ete ersinvorereer retete Nelson Snow 
MELATIG CUM wfolaelaie(oic,cie\sya)ia) olale seis ny ayetevenetesse ister cates intareres Charles Columbus 
Soldiers cece ecdce ss cise tensa she whee ne nee close sister Vic Banks 
le auwhillds cadacagnmobMoboponb Ube hetubaade oc: Stuart N. Farrington 
ROSA cbenectetierse ics ase stevetcl liaisioleverse erclavorel ctstalteteteit terete Peggy Taylor 
Bishop sopetierelstele a sleiesiotelels's eho'croletateiele tele ateterchehontattetate Gean Greenwald 
Bishop iswvoeisrelets sie stoi meueincveisiere cueaisieya a aitie, 2 e-e7aete aera Wallace Magill 
area Kad dad ae Gods OOao Con toads G eietale ave taitetetciane Jackson Fairchild 
Patalos sete etemctecleiee owstete;s steele eicle sterets tice oie ale amen ieee David Gerry 
Geranitatia oe sere cioions Sroleiove.g olgtere eie.e.o:e, dca: scl el eee aera oe . Himself 


Acts I and IJ.—In and Around Venice, 18th Century. 
Staged by Earl Carroll. 
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Fioretta Pepoli, the prettiest girl in Venice, is ae by ‘the 
Duke, who plans to have her married to the young Count di 
Rovani, fugitive from justice. Following the marriage Di Rovani 
is to be executed and Fioretta delivered to the Duke. Through 
the aid of Fioretta’s father, Julio, Di Rovani escapes, rescues 
Fioretta and there is dancing along the canals. 


DYNAMO 
(50 performances) 


A play in three acts by Eugene O’Neill. Produced by The 
Theatre Guild, at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York, February 
11, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Rev SEE HE cw tereiticicie rs axe tersteiote: sles iaiele esse eee e tiGeda es we-evelwiere t George Gaul 
Vins ME oN Ealersl. eiladarae)- oecitins asks sok aisablese Leaples Helen Westley 
Rembens PASHE ereicte es 0 vis she svwis/p s.00' se Neiacers = a Tiateysceeaha eles Glenn Anders 
ERgia Gea yeas Ee ate: oie geeton tats ae isl sine vote ret cde Me elsio crs Dudley Digges 
DF avg Bak Cla ehelicyavciohars (avis s (ols ovcie.ohsneuave 10:6\ seus neteceieas sks moras Catherine Doucet 
PANT AAR ILO CMe tet cea ataioyareva/eveleia is’ avckeveteis tal cos: hay ores ore alent Claudette Colbert 
UGE R55. GigGo 0 6 SIO ROTO oe Gb Sa mao Ae err Paco Hugh Forrester 
UGE CGT eo sreretevote ene its s/o cis) yo! cielo jaietarsica: Sessi0) are gos oueney'os0) slestegenmvane Edgar Kent 


Acts I and II.—The Light and Fife Houses in a Small Town 
in Connecticut. Act IlI.—Interior of the Light and Power Com- 
pany’s Hydro-Electric Plant. 

Staged by Philip Moeller. 

The Rev. Light has been a hard and fast Christian, fearing 
the Lord but not walking any too humbly. Ramsay Fife has 
slipped gradually into atheism. They live next door to each 
other and there is rivalry between them and contempt in their 
hearts. Reuben Light falls in love with Ada Fife, daughter of 
the atheist. Ada and her father seek to test Rueben’s faith 
by playing a joke on him. Reuben takes the joke seriously, 
and when he is upbraided by his father, forswears religion and 
goes in search of knowledge and understanding. Years later 
he returns convinced Electricity is the only god. Again he is 
tempted by Ada, falls, and in expiation of his sin, kills Ada and 
throws himself upon the Dynamo and is executed. 


THE WHISPERING GALLERY 
(79 performances) 


A comedy mystery in a prologue and three acts by Percy Rob- 
inson and Terence de Marney. Produced by E. E. Clive, at the 
Forrest Theatre, New York, February 11, 1929. 


Fy op tee 
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Cast of characters— 


Martin (Gondell ivi -.eeictre Seitisicrete Fob GOGO sO GAe Abe OnS Hugh Miller 
MOL BAe ic srsteiaoisiale cist siele tors etaletelels oiviels sveeeialereeieinrer ‘'Charles Warburton 
Fim eS towel lve ste rctaveret tne eels avehete se elete eho veraretercrenateraretere Harry McNaughton 
Erances Arnott srapeten'ais olernielaloisiotols sietere eletamhoeioia oh ee Gwineth Gordon 
FLOM SATIOUE «saree ise totelacfaneletslonevorerenelaretereterolers lets leteloner eee ie Edmund George 
Lady Elliott...... Sia reiibye auelloreresatete efetereie ehelote (eisueaysiiclatieheve Bertha Belmore 
Sipebiugh ME Msotta cy. epsreustaoie cle aieiiemt meter teteroteciete cree okere Charles Esdale 
Jima AS towel ae eneyernersteteues ofa ratsietetestel lets cueisnaicvahercmsistetetettonenete Olga Katzin 
Roberts C ontdlelllieersne stersvens ctsso,crermuovetsvclorerovercloreielcistolstistel-intove Hugh Miller 
Abraham e11col ms) ORSON teleletlerets lelerelereretenerslsietelsreteienerct Frank Frayne 
Bir direc Scictie ase. 3555: stous davai Stevo ohasetaderateyetoreuereretelotensie ie ieletay evsietens A. B. Kaye 


Prologue—Martin Condell’s Studio, Odmondthorpe, Cornwall. 
Acts I, II and III.—Robert Condell’s Studio. 

Martin Condell, a mad artist, hears voices telling him his 
wife is unfaithful. He strangles her in his gallery studio. Thirty 
years later Robert Condell, Martin’s son, visits the whispering 
gallery but brings a lot of London friends with him, including 
a representative of the police. Robert is afraid. Lights out 
and Robert is stabbed. Lights out again and the body disap- 
pears. There are weird mutterings back of the gallery. Closing 
time finds Martin Condell, still a mad artist, escaped from an 
asylum and hiding in the house. 


* MY GIRL FRIDAY 
(135 performances) 
A play in three acts by William A. Grew. Produced by 
Schnebbe-Bacon, Inc., at the Republic Theatre, New York, 
February 12, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Martins. sini<.s. 0.ctete-scceleinie oi eieelele eteierevelete sloforeisterorsvalerverere Judson Langill 
Erances siMordauntts oa: cls cieleleis oatler ricer eieeeieie Lucila Mendez 
Shirley Winters’ ir. siesta) steratetaiele stniets, «eiets ctetorereettie eaciere Alice Weaver 
Harveys Travers.i: ssa sehreejae Gis.o eis teete otersee oretmeia cia ee William Carey 
Pal Manger ..s.<.sisis a0 vereiecerer aietewp ee ais ete leuevourecietiets Bernard Randall 
eam “Marcelo \.5 sistsies eves Atos ince cunke eraese ce ems teeter ee tae Esther Muir 
poke Pla rt well £c.sis,svaieies ckosauehe euejethameisle sat eek eee William A. Grew 
LAGU cptate ast uiols’ shove wane cevelaroete.olerolt erste chars MaeLerereetete ee terene ce ica Sam Kim 
Albert SW Rela nis i tins ta; alevelous vere tettus teste Rae ese siete rere Richard Sterling 
Sider alors cvcraysioteretairere veered snererenetersverstenseisheveneensterarete Robert Bentley 
Mancelithen Great. a.cisciaveewomhenameteeeie neice oe oe oie Nat Pendelton 
Hlizabethe lant welll 7-2 yor arrelefotvaeier vee leieteleeseielelsrotenetelen ye Mabel Acker 
Josephine SW helaas é 225 sterh sie ones si chercterete celerstaye wiabelsio leyoiae Louise Kelley 


Act I—Stage, Frolic Theatre. Acts II and III.—John Hartwell’s 
Summer Home. 
Staged by Mr. Grew. 


Frances Mordaunt, Shirley Winters and Jean Marcel, chorus 
girls, are ordered by the stage manager of their show to go to 
the home of John Hartwell, backer of the show, and entertain 
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his guests. The girls protest, but go. Apparently agreeing to 
all the advances of the men they meet Jean dopes their wine, 
the girls leave their underthings in their beds and next day 
accuse their would-be seducers of an attack. Two of the men’s 
wives and the sweetheart of one of the girls appear and the be- 
fuddled men are glad to settle out of court. 


PLEASURE BOUND 
(136 performances) 
A revue in two acts, music by Muriel Pollock, book and lyrics 
by Harold Atteridge, Max and Nathaniel Lief. Produced by 


Messrs. Shubert, at the Majestic Theatre, New York, February 
18, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 


Phil Baker Aileen Stanley 
Jack Pearl Grace Brinkley 
Al Shaw Pepita 

Sam Lee Yolanda 

Fred Hillebrand Virginia Barrett 
Ralph Locke Rosita Morena 
William Bonelli Betty Bowman 
Roy Hoyer Dorothy Drum 
Tito Rosalind Wishon 


Staged by Lew Morton, dances by Busby Berkeley. 


KIBITZER 
(120 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Jo Swerling and Edward G. Robin- 
son. Produced by Patterson McNutt, at the Royale Theatre, 
New York, February 18, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 








AZALUS Ss siecsiates 3.0.6 AS AD ODO LOAD DOS OGD one Edward G. Robinson 
MGSICoeN ec ent orsign Pots kee dts! slo's ois ore a ie/s\ 80-9 wisieleiaiaie eis gile ele Jeanne Greene 
tate SEROMA So rMeers cystic tiv t cbolea cicisine ces wieieisie Hobart Cavanaugh 
IEE a on oes BAS FILE OOO CODA TID UDO HDOp Oma aon Arthur S. Ross 
NES OSA POTS OTL LOMLS ov'ecetns uote ei ste ee e\ ave eels lee ea ohelers aie/aieiais Alexis Polianov 
SHEE BIER TS ot OOOO CIES OAD OEE ERD OIL IO Louis La Bey 
IA ROP tar Merce vate tetetsieNetel hate «a valere cers) aieieiale eia'd (overs ve ateeie(e/ sialecsexe Al Roberts 
IL GEESE 0. aI Bis RO GISOIENC HOT REHCIS EECRRCTACEORTTo nes Tom Fadden 
VET Ulittd Bevetenover cele clavole. nreieuasore eis tee clolase eae eve_ecelevsisioleie) ele Walter F. Scott 
IWVICSC OLE meMMat stars els gie) adie cis Riptel ake avcvers nia <,averssib) nde win olIele aps C. J. Williams 
CM SEOTIC Capa ar otavetsl oiele¥elin\ sos atesdinve/evsred oieis.evelele «asenpa George Spelvin, Jr. 
ES a ap Lips tae BLOW ptretay seetseerer ol scctave, oscil ots ial irsys cero susie tele Oeceisie #0 ere. Nelan Jaap 
BLS Se AV ANS SLOR creer al casi recast sia se sista) ee ovajeret Rivraieiere:« Eugene Powers 
AT ARBOM este Aas on ..-Charles Hammond 


PATI OAC OL a ot cut stats csaraiclere Shes sya Gai ails resol a evel wie George Spelvin, Sr. 
SSeS ne ein setenereists cera ie ereteitieie cies oc .cike desis Samuel T. Godfrey 
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Van kel oilers sascieraicivce/asslors easuniel oe wie aie loemonle eis ACODER Katzman 
PHIINS cites coke olerlerote orotate elensierreieterstatte asters Stanley G. Wood 
DIE herr on oO OOmG Goo Oooo Ost COC DS SOU OI CoN James Whittaker 
Michaels: tien icmictw stelsicteistaletVeretotsrerstorehetetelotetcict tet creteteteets Michael Porter 
Photographer cncyrote ie o/erctaterorvelerateis lor chercteie terol otelorercketerslate Hunter Kaufman 
Reporters. chert eiessieieierecaretelotere cecil teneiieeriec tel ieeietade Vincent Strain 
St MK ibizeretears cre cis talerctetarsre) aieteletieteleletetelstcrsiet otelare sketet Henry Howard 
Dude Ribitzetsssis vise ieseiealere Beota a sree iotolotele oe lorerteloieiea ertiome eos Rex Boyd 
Ist (Customere. s+ eines Sie Auike torstveie rashes ee elehonnic crab LOMO aM atSesell 
ZDGECUSEOMET cis crereteve ciaretolioie cle ohetateier sl atateleker at ctaichetoietehs Agnew T. Horine 
A Butcher....... Rraisvorcranstensteneioystarexrselers te ieie kereee renee Fred M. Mitchell 
“Ay Barometer Salesimatissereslc/se eis c)siste otere(crsie)» Travis ‘‘Weather’” Hoke 
LTstm Neiph botaninsisieieletelsielotetensietersreiaicieteieacteieienareiencrs ots Martha Edwards 
2nd Neighbor...i...... Sa die latin ote cies sere (arel evel shecs oteteicrars Beatrice Bayard 


Acts I and III.—Cigar Store of I, Lazarus. Act Il.—Library in 
the Home of James Livingston. 
Staged by Patterson McNutt. 

Lazarus runs a cigar store in Amsterdam Avenue. He is chief 
adviser to the neighborhood, instructing everybody, from the 
pinochle players to the followers of the ponies and the stock 
market, how to place their wagers. He befriends accidentally 
James Livingston, a millionaire, and is given his choice between 
a bunch of stock and a cash reward. He takes the stock, installs 
a ticker in the cigar store and becomes in his own mind a heavy 
operator on the market. The stock soars ten points. Lazarus 
refuses to sell. The stock slides back and Lazarus thinks he is 
wiped out. But a daffy cousin has given the order to sell when 
the stock was at its peak. 


FLIGHT 
(40 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Susan Meriwether and Victor Victor. 
Produced by Laura D. Wilck, at the Longacre Theatre, New 
York, February 18, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 





Mes. Camilla’ Bradfiord\ic-ccttenrsie:cicun tales ates ctselore suelsieisierters Marion Lee 
Axtharmlarrimore Clarry, cs ccrmcc cca George MacQuarrie 
Mareareti, barnimore., <ciers semteccieeinen cre cece ane Eleanor Woodruff 
Cynthia scanhimorenc.- cites = tetoeircrrrisrsiciitsterltereries Miriam Hopkins 
PU CLG YagLATUL COM Vaierere «\aletelavoreio revel iouistet xerrtehetoieteictsts John D. Seymour 
Stephens Hairbanks yc wuielele ele seleteielel reir ieu ies stelete Ernest Glendinning 
Mirginias Watson's ies secs sesiissis mate sitine seeiie een Pauline Drake 
Patciam Delevan sacjac aaicteisteristetee ine ictete cisieceia nceien amie Joan Blair 
Richards ocoteld, (Scoory,)). s.icieeiesion rise care nieie ee Henry Wadsworth 
Frederika Jordan Gertrude Bryan 
Akers Eki, soods cage Donald Dillaway 
Gates mereite ceiacisricccniciisiocceraeitinicimeoe site ioision Henry Vincent 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—A Room at the Larrimore Country Place. 
Staged by Lemist Esler. 


Cynthia Larrimore has been reared in an unhappy family 
atmosphere. Her father and mother, living their own lives, have 
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avoided divorce for her sake. Growing up a free child, Cynthia 
is of a mind to experiment with life. She takes a lover, Terry. 
The next week she meets a young aviator, John Hill, and falls 
desperately in love with him. They, too, forget the conventions. 
John wants to marry Cynthia. She confesses the affair with 
Terry. John flies away, but comes back. Cynthia is forced to 
a second confession. She is to become a mother and is not sure 
of the parentage of her expected child. John flies away again 
but again returns and is content to accept Cynthia as technically 
Terry’s widow. 


LET US BE GAY 
(132 performances) 
A comedy in a prologue and three acts by Rachel Crothers. 
Produced by John Golden, at the Little Theatre, New York, 
February 19, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


AGS CONV r eh ode al oiekal ovelote cieie ceive tele si areietersie  eicieiels Francine Larrimore 
RGD MRD LOW. Deets aietsions visdelohe otras eiereraie Stocco ewer aie score ere Warren William 
Mersim Boucicattltetissisys cans aleia\e ic wieisefnns slapelel soe lsses Charlotte Granville 
IDRE Re ILGSSrnye 5 aoe adigonumlanacan AcaobodnoDan enero rsa Rita Vale 
RSIPILCYS A NW AA Sea iciee a a, ete iate <5 aris eal, Coie) dy deve srouieutacers acon Kenneth Hunter 
IBS EUCEMINGEI er yeraievotetotels: efevelste rere elele (a cisjsreiccersreieve(clersieneNere Ross Alexander 
MAA sem Ay tis StON sie cielatelatels atetatercieltelatels/ataie alaieis (ors tale) nerscere Adele Klaer 
i alee a Gratis Se Rare tanec caravctsteis ol apeteicre 2 eitle cisteie:s! ots: «suc Gilbert Douglas 
Vth IMA sata re Siete e olsv'em iar ruce'ece.n ore sehste. fia vlerelavevevecers'e George Wright, Jr. 
DS ERHERECES in aie Petel elavara)siatatoyererartaalos siersiisl cheieisiereseloia «cio eis James C. Lane 
AP SPU AiES eae fe rer atatstete ote is intern) 6) ous Fcaleisialese) elelnien eydiajorsialeoeiaxele Natalie Potter 


Prologue—Kitty Brown’s Bedroom. Acts I, II and III.—Mrs. 
Boucicault’s Home in Westchester. 
Staged by Rachel Crothers. 


See page 195. 


THE BROKEN CHAIN 
(29 performances) 
A drama in three acts by William J. Perlman. Produced by 
Jacob A. Weiser, at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, 
February 19, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


SES dongro SUeEcs OU Neo CAD OU ABD OD ABODE OCU C DIOR EE Angela Jacobs 
SAFE ET Sa. 070 OOOO OI NOIIDIOD FLEET TOC CC TCRENCHONE ROR RORP RCH EOTCI ETCH John Pote 
DAS Sam ccac oo on CNONDOF OLED OA COON OO ODOOODUT uCee Sarah Biala 


TX MUGTEY Ce dome OO GOOCH OIOIIE.L eC CTI OOS Dorothy Raymond 
PRON OUTS RNY ALO Walatalote sielevc/ ster stone tricia dae ease siels'*lone eines eset Sara Floyd 
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Reb Velvele, a rabbi, is eager that his son shall follow him in 
the church. The son takes to prize fighting instead. Reb turns 
to his daughter, Esther, hoping she will marry an orthodox Jew 
and bear a son to carry on the family tradition. 
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ALLY otisige El sbated atecrcicrarsretevalsrelesric cette terol iste orsloterenevelersrets Walter_Geer 
Second Stravger steie estate orotele ele vleleve oi ese NovetMetalekscee: aeteleite Martin Noble 
Samitels is < svstulete wtciew shestete cols dion wiapietors rend aete ia eves seiner Se Jess Sidney 
Gabriele eset tereiove wisteroiste cralese vrstestvs tee seteketer aero reteLe serrate Edgar Barrier 
Sth er arcrcts clare olaie:e alalee ie ie lars (ateicteeteleersits Rah Ae Se Mary Fowler 
Bem jamin sccccie scsarecevets © seve ale au aiacsietal’ INO Lele mess Pusieuets cial eeenae Alan Lowe 
First Batlon..... ..Max von Mitzel 
pecond | Batlonice ivr c stevers-cieu lawless sivetaele erase ss Sint present Ralph Adams 
ANIL BAaLlOms/s oi ererss aletsless sieley el otelotalereiusreretarcte etetererere Douglas Krantzor 
Pourth’) Batlaiaescsiereie ojectonlal cle cte stolateneretsteteralerccets ecko oie teens George Bratt 
Reb pWVelvele: Slommex i: cctecpicere mle eysieioieeciaeia cs cleo Frank McGlynn 
Beryl sce co Sule cha sia.) Rocketeer ar ouctor elses tite ete me ichale omeres Seldon Bennet 
Noah's greta sterescrclekterg kia cc lereasnte tobel Sapa ehande arth Stay cies ote ker ste Maurice Cass 
BRET: aeRO IE, SPOOR Eto Om ns DEL OAC oon a tae Eugene Ordway 
Daniel ix. eeceerteu Nate siespalatetatee hove rave wetiateterelg eters cototote lees J. Carrol Nash 
Mordecaty cr qerisavteilce tere rsietnsitlatcte aieieaiate siseisiniotee Eduard Franz 
Joseph ees bia siete wie ataietale eis avers alors eistere tonsa evsisvslelereiece cioucteters Harry Moss 
Bimantiel® Sutzo «acinus sveyesetoekeietals oe seeiereeieuerehersasien Geoffrey Wardwell 
ACTIASSIG cise shel sleceleveuaticrace oleremmbeas einiene oe) aialeraietel a) wlole tee iertets John Pote 
An Olds W oman, ir. vcs eetcr nen Oe cee a ceieeicte «isiclene Virginia Gregori 
DECOMd TW oma revere tare cusiarsietelerslalstet steven etstarotanenarscenctoneyoueete te Elaine Fay 
OG Cig ae ORR Pat CSO Ce AeA RABI SOG G Estelle Kamins 
tA IM Otheti.cc Srictucces acidic s lersieiee arviniate clemetersherersis ele iterate Joy Douglas 
VA tr COUGE Miata Boategsccretavelcee ate era spect or clon ekarctovomtianare. casters eats Martin Noble 


Acts I, II and III.—Living Room of Reb Velvele in New York 


City. 
Staged by Mark Schweid. 


her husband and goes to live with her unorthodox lover. 


Drama in three acts by W. J. Rapp and Wallace Thurman. 
Produced by Edward A. Blatt at the Apollo Theatre, New York, 


HARLEM 
(93 performances) 


February 20, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


George Williams: 2... averse di atere elem mine eicreheaeieieisinisiotelele Clarence Taylor 
WE Azle Williams. .c\c\ssw nisl ey ckerel thas tartare ctelete tel eueteraieisiolere cise Elise Thomas 
AtapellamVWitlliams >. cveisteere tome onitimeicien lete ete ceils Edna Wise Barr 
Va VV TIAA Ss. weiss svase isis wierais eels wtsroreiatehtene cis eleteteretciarera ys Inez Clough 
MOM UURATING). A. 50iSie,a sate ial ys lonelier taints ads oreisceceie eee ciereites Lew Payton 
Condeliahwiitliams): .'.). ts ve, Pace nereinsita neste Isabell Washington 
Basil Venerable. ic...) ...<d:s sistcleve tioksteleis ninisie Blows sicieieis Richard Landers 
WASP CHM LULLATAS srefey crocs, cise wrewiets etarorelonetectoneteeiercte Emory S. Richardson 
HUET’ STelefole nleletnleiale\ele\s \1s's'9\a\e nisi nielsiete vie elnleieicsn eVetsie sia Lillian Fairley 
JITAMIC sisrelele e's 35H SUBSE REG OOU Soda daSaddoouEeC Hemsley Winfield 
Phaddets sie itis \..6,:0 01 sisvensieteveteciertalevorererdettiom eres Collington Hayes 
LD ya lOMCOMertele leper iatarecicvencic eoehercnrscets acto sieteieeeeiameeneie Hiliis Walters 
Mary. eo tersticrefetsisteiatere lo cleiere cleisrcvais Verein arse reise e Carmen Marshall 
Ray) Crow cers lore (o's lolao's lolol falctorelore lotus hie lorehtetate Tefete'- Billy Andrews 
Laila G hsb pone tBonuLe bebe QoCLDNGCOCGE.GCGES Un BU DOe Frank Badham 
AVE sss ier cetee tote BeLoPe Wy bales le fe Wiles a Se two 8s Tae ns Sora EWEN eraronerets A. B. Walker 


Others in the Cast were—Joseph Slocum, Mary Jane Watkins, Mae 


Esther deserts 
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Morrison, George Thomas, Rita Weldon, Albert W. Patrick, Cora 
Parkes, William McFarland, Jenney Roe, Daisy Pilgram, Robert 
Corbin, Irene Temple, Ernest De Sharpe, Lillian Maxwell, Lorenze 
E. Graham, George Grissom, Aline Lewis, Grace Burke, Emory 
Bonner, Stanley Wolcott, Roy De Coverly, Gertie Chambers, 
Thula Ortiz, Rex Goreleigh, Emma Maitland, Larri Lorear, 
A. Wheedlin, Suzanne Cartier, Mary Daniels, Alec Archer, 
Pheebe Roe, Ray Coleman, Harry Long, Robert Bramlett, Rosette 
Brown, Alberta Foster, Jimmy Young, Bud Allen, Ernest R. 
Whitman, F. Barclay Trigg, Arthur Hughes, Nat Cash, Ardelle 
Dabney, Malvina Dabney 

Acts I and III.—Living Room of the Williams’ Railroad Flat in 

Harlem. Act II.—Roy’s Apartment. 
Staged by Chester Erskin. 


The Williams family, Negroes, have come to Harlem from 
South Carolina. Their experiences are unhappy. Cordelia Wil- 
liams becomes a loose woman. The family is reduced to giving 
rent parties to raise the landlord’s money. Cordelia refuses to 
marry her West Indian lover and takes up with a Harlem gam- 
bler. The gambler is killed and the West Indian accused of the 
crime. The police free the West Indian and Cordelia continues 
her wild life. 


KATERINA 
(19 performances) 
A play in four acts by Leonid Andreyev, translated by Her- 
man Bernstein. Produced by Civic Repertory Theatre, Inc., at 


the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, February 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


NEALE Titi PIV AD OVA A acts cleictss « sisittee cieletee’asyanc¥ol nie alere!olcss!s Alla Nazimova 
BRED ESE aS EIDE IE Vicia bahar acetate wis e's a wale O is leueveia ce 0 laietarsiafacolaye Walter Beck 
Joh Es ea area UNS BAA DMO oe OHO. IOI Aig inti icen ee Robert Ross 
AMGEN OTA Pee Co arate hese] 190s si oy d''e fuwlalo dieveter erehstslelersie alte eer John Eldredge 
BNE h ee oe lad nial oot ss natin te i ave) alist a al ote) iagenel pr eesseharaiets Francoise Du Moulin 
Mere lip mary vila ses. c ssre\cla cies ole ie, pie ovate lela ate toroeletsiems Leona Roberts 
LGOGETBESS sels Shale Mois sohe ave avetelone reid =, 3\e (eaters siete! oleracea os Frances Williams 
INF SGRTSL 2 5 BOLE RD CIID OC CID OEE CRRA ORICON OC Tea Agnes McCarthy 
PPA IKOLOIMISS1 OV; «: «els ovaleisreraiols\etalolel ate tsteials) sfelatein\ vere Donald Cameron 
EAA ee NLCLIINEOW tye set hiss a Seales es: a cpVe sere s tube iai 9) ayors\ oyele Robert H. Gordon 
WAtyana AGdrey Vial. «2, oiaevers oi oieciale lee taseis's © siste"e «010 5; 2 0 Alma Kruger 
tiz ArenaNet tar ece) poets Rare ote sts erel et orto, mi excise act SittayaNecee crane are Tea Ria Mooney 
VE A Clie ep tetetaye a fo: cielo sis 16s ia’ a'ese, oe, .alotecs\eis's. a 81) 6)(6 epallagersusiaterean Paula Miller 
Jacob Teplovsky AP. 5 AG Bide Oe Harold Moulton 
Toropets .J. Edward Bromberg 
SP yy Gee rebate ah eehakee coke ohare ane, o cuter Raimand ott balste dialerer eo" J. Blake Scott 





ZAMAMAPENs ote eves eto dis vale Ruauesfeisrctes eis e.g acaie.e orp scavaie sive ese Glesca Marshall 
Act I.—Dining Room of Stibelev’s House. Act II.—Living Room 
in the House of Tatyana Andreyevna. Acts III and IV.—Koro- 
misslov’s Studio. 
Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 


Katerina Ivanovna, suspected by her husband because she in- 
nocently spends an hour or two in a gentleman friend’s room, is 
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shot at and missed. The shots, however, kill her soul and there- 
after, brooding over the unjust accusation, she feels an inexplic- 
able urge to do all the things of which he has suspected her. She 
takes numerous lovers while the husband, feeling to blame, sits 
supinely by and observes her descent in the general direction of 
hell. 


MEET THE PRINCE 
(96 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne. Produced at the 
Lyceum Theatre, New York, February 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Simon Pbattersbyscelscieiereisteveleverete siovereusiexerersleteceisiere eiateiate Moffat Johnston 

neela ts Foire ce kbin oe ereoleve bnte eco sisters acmete a cleteetelaetsieie Cecile Dixon 
Nieriint £ eg: syatesstelereiarcrster sick oheisiave vor sists choletotclsieisieberstetoictems rere iater Mary Ellis 
mil ye vices ss tie ss-s cis eo ateinre toler iehcjeratetn ersistareretee Lillian Brennard Tonge 
Capt: Robert Tloltiss sc dbtoectie os oranda aha ioverete euaversinte wiciomieieierenere y= Eric Blore 
Ethel SELOlGacrereecretereni ers ate icketeletoes telslelcuereteiciotel retetenetel rele Ester Mitchell. 
Mrs. Fantail 5 adanahw taaretistiacejete, orstovs faliwis eioye eens epctens Alice Belmore Cliffe 
Tmogene . Faithfully). ccc cis:acisisic cclersis siete ois eee Eunice Stoddard 
DE Se Anis] tec: siees ave cavolovacsvo ocate ele cis eter ene la otorsrelosetererel arlene J. M. Kerrigan 
IBrinces Michael ayrsicreissivieysuelate elsyoie ones aieloretorsietoterenstoierorsvoreears Basil Sydney 
AMES MOU VERT ces siake leva oleuevone Mysin ey oferoie sects spots sieteteyere Donald Blackwell 


Acts I, II and III.—Living Room in Battersby’s Cottage in Wych 
Trentham, Outside of London, England. 
Staged by Basil Sydney. 

Michael and Jennifer quarreled and parted after Michael came 
back from the war. Michael went adventuring and pretended 
(along the Riviera) he was a prince of one of the newer Balkan 
countries. Jennifer changed her name to Bulger and pretended 
to be the widow of a great general. Michael, hearing his wife 
is visiting in England, gets himself invited to the same house. 
There he amusingly continues his deception but finally induces 
Jennifer to forgive him. 


INDISCRETION 
(40 performances) 


A play in four acts by Myron C. Fagan. Produced by Myron 
C. Fagan, at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, March 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Margaret ctoreiereieicvelsce s1s reyes clela crores oisis elersterereieletensretencets Minna Gombell 
Bob Burton teeretepstericileie i taisielelele sareieieire oe tei Harland Tucker 
Bill ya Noell icrer parte severe sie oie elaine ele ev oloteigteitoreeit ee oe Louis Kimball 
Walter. Davenpotterescciteetrorecie C/roeisite rieierereie cre Arthur R. Vinton 


Sally croc srarevele eievetetetefeterets levereiaieisretelcisloleinehe sieiecretetanistes sists Lora Rogers 
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EFSIEneM once victarslereeteer=seiche oi sie era; apos ole aveneialera. <[srevte 4 aie Diantha Pattison 
Ed SACRE CS GO ODO BOO RC COTE ICO GHEE eA CEE Betty Lancaster 
Dane Wudleynr mmc doce ok vem ser eees Caaneae sar Harold Elliott 

Act I.—Venice. Act II.—Scene 1—Frances Ainsley’s Dressing 


Room. 2—Balconnade of Residence of Helen Morse. Acts III and 
IV.—Frances Ainsley’s Hotel Suite. 
Staged by Myron C. Fagan. 

Margaret and Bob, denied marriage by Bob’s millionaire father, 
are living together in Venice. Bob suddenly is recalled to his 
father’s bedside and Margaret reads of his engagement to an- 
other girl. Eighteen years later Bob is a senator and Margaret 
is Frances Ainsley, a great actress. Walter Davenport, who wants 
Margaret for himself, keeps them apart. Finally Margaret learns 
that Bob has been true all these years. And Bob learns that 
Margaret never, never, lived with that Italian count. 


SHE GOT WHAT SHE WANTED 
(120 performances) 
A farcical comedy in three acts by George Rosener. Pro- 
duced by George E. Wintz, at the Wallack’s Theatre, New York, 
March 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


WERT E> on nae conto Gat 60050 BAGO D COnAGUOUOTO DATOS Galina Kopernak 
(BETES bs Hig IOUS DOROO CM OAD COMODO OO UOC OOO ODOnGGe den Alan Brooks 
ae retareintelers tale etatel otoravaie lelele ie iela a e'svelaele ls omnes eteloueia loteteicton William Pike 
(GR Sa RAS AAD ad BAO CHOTA) DOOD GO EO TOTR SOROS Sean Franklyn Ardell 
ND ip aaiicreyeyarateretstarsreletata vans telaveielalorel sian Heeh sisielerelcvenatsitolgvarevs Aubrey Beattie 


Acts I, If and III.—Home of Mahnya and Boris. 
Staged by Edward Elsner. 

Mahnya married Boris, who became philosophic and detached. 
Mahnya, lonesome, agrees to go with Dave, her boarder, and also 
Eddie, of the vaudevilles. She settles on Dave and Boris, her 
husband, becomes the boarder. After which it is practically no 
time at all before Mahnya realizes it is Boris she really loved 
after all. 


TROIS JEUNES FILLES NUES 
(40 performances of repertoire) 


A musical comedy in three acts, book and lyrics by Yves 
Mirande and Albert Willemetz, music by Raoul. Produced by 
J. A. Gauvin and his modern French musical comedy company, 
at the Jolson Theatre, New York, March 4, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


Hegesippe sc 65500. c0s0e ni Sip ohe aretevataveceiarsieieielaleiarsveled ....Mr, Servatius 
PATAT AME e ioicvetetornssels,olovouetelereldlo oiets mira) uote outers rakeiees) otereisie's Mr. Fadeuilhe 
WAQQUES «ieee, cisusyareterte ters Mitel Sebha on © iets cucthavatene, cietolglecets stone George Foix 
he Commanders ies iereleiaenisiel since ies skelenneteteternictelcter siesta Mr. Pazzi-Preval 
Marcel). 5. ectis"srais seis so share orev dice ais ale orale atceal aereraie sceraverara Mr. Garchery 
The "Dir eeberisy.t sys! waters witha ctevoversiSieuc ome inte Vote ole eietepesttoretenclions Mr. Daufy 
MALICE nti thc sisal See cron cies talesieteteesiote cmeeRe re ceo rels Mr. Laurenzo 
The Atthorse's sie srs sis olsters ote tite etceieieeiacie lee eters «ee+Mr. Decart 
Lond? (Cressotiate ciecieteleo ieee cies «eta sivciotye aia eve eveiane sratsxe NLT, OSE 
Dher Comper e sive .0's1siararelageres?oceraiacetecstre totais oiciolaieut-taleis ole ole's Mr. Luguet 
Thes Gardner aint. scat scen + ttroe te ceetect cedisa: sae ctae ene Mr. Darcey 
The” Mailimiat tc ein sste susvcie le od catate eiseusteromvalsieatveie’sisielcre ooees Mr. Jules 
The Delivery? Mami: = csactsnscicteeeomietrtmersetoarere oulaiate ate erate Mr. Gardet 
Birste Salon saystie nid. destin tacie Wek =, 0 soctele dete telat muctousiats. oes aerators Mr. Henri 
Second, Sailor scons cists so crscdlas.occle eis claret evsia le evareterenaie aratete Mr. Georges 
LiOtte Dieters ciate stot tale ale ote wis areie we bee alelare tren a creatine sieetelat -.-Sonia Alny 
MAlSGtel, StS iio :s Stays han sonys stabeg Ree mich elcielene = os huslleicishe sistoncstoe Ginia Barty 
IMPS; DD UGCLOS > site erettaie-c coer he tat ore eee lehleioreterens Jane De Poumayrac 
fr Mn eC aan RG Aner GIBCO Mth oR CS OO OAC Ce Marion Gaillard 
LOTTE Sen SOOO Rit tar ic cicniGIorice occ Sore Gourtnc Yvette Herbaux 
Teta ltdn Rance eralore tte Sisseetraie raha vere Gielen va telsye ave sileraienes eieveerere Alice Penven 
‘Dies LobstereW omiaiti< spots. sielincisictens ee oe eile oitciee we oie Mado Thys 
"Ehe> Openers finccctars. & xoiate ctakelais aie atte cyepetrare fe coietere fe eleveiera Luce Lucior 
A Girl icc aa etal crea c NS Sees © Ma orate eres distal delet omclole Henriette 
Girls! From) the Folies; Bergere)). <\-1cm class nielsre oie ices The Terry Girls 


Four young girls from the country run away to Paris to join 
the Folies Bergere Company. They find four sweethearts and 
sing songs to them. The sweethearts sing back. 

Also included in the repertoire were, ‘“Passionnément,” “Comte 
Obligado,” and “‘Ta Bouche.” 


THE EARTH BETWEEN 
(27 performances) 


A play in two acts by Vergil Geddes. Produced at the Prov- 
incetown Theatre, New York, March 5, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


AICO SX Sectsvee. cab te Aoys tele oyqyabapare  Mtarote reves alonsteteersvorate oie ste William Challee 
Ming eIN CLS 021s cforevsisserersiersie ac Oho cdieresiole reese cea eee Janne Burbie 
WES. NALS MR Reg omu son N86 Cone oot do Cone dao tOsok nok Warren Colston 
INENR CERNE 65 6 Oa odeObAadn Maco SHodb De OnIOdS OO60S Carl Ashburn 
op AUG halter eg ong done as rood ovduSIng Sood bORANOGDOS Bette Davis 
WTB UI Eeieie: sreie/o. ic vs lave, sscndee ate Severe ieeebobetea see atlewverevetersias Grover Burgess 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Sitting Room in the Nelson Farmhouse. 
2—A Section of Pasture Land on the Jennings Farm. 3—The 
Parlor in Nat Jennings’ Home. 4—The Hayloft in the Jennings 
Barn. Act II.—Scene 1—Sitting Room in the Nelson Farmhouse. 
2—The Rear Part of the Jennings Farmhouse. 3—The Dooryard 
of the Jennings Farmhouse. 4—A Wheatfield. 

Staged by James Light. 


Nat Jennings, widower, has brought his daughter Floy up from 
babyhood and become possessively selfish in his determination to 
keep her. Every farmhand in the neighborhood is viewed with 
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distrust and suspicion as Floy reaches womanhood. Jake, the boy 
in whom she takes the most interest, is sent to the barn to sleep. 
Floy follows but Jake gently spurns her advances and catches 
cold instead. He dies of pneumonia. It is charged that Nat 
Jennings kept Jake’s medicine away from him. Nat is content. 
He still has Floy. 


BEFORE BREAKFAST 


By Eugene O’Neill 
MVE cabs CO wil aint Clays co oe vate is ttera sid wa ai aaiate &/po0 SIN arscorare le lessabs iors Mary Blair 


O’Neill’s “Before Breakfast” is a monologue for Mrs. Rowland, 
a young woman married to a no-good artist in Greenwich Village. 
As he shaves in the adjoining room she upbraids him for his 
treatment of her and he cuts his throat with a razor. 


CONFLICT 
(37 performances) 
A play in three acts by Warren F. Lawrence. Produced by 
Spad Producing Co., Inc., at the Fulton Theatre, New York, 
March 6, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


IROZErD VV IMEI acresies ccls cis ore cies a ioeie elas Teens Edward Arnold 
GH CER MOLLE mtetterstbels ots overs st ais eid ieee cie ere cleisleieipiaus'e tus George Meeker 
RAIEHEN WARSI s clarattieteie se satolslcie cistecelacelereiete ete sie eater a leters Peggy Allenby 
EPA LALG a aac staictsiaie bint afslsloueial sere sis, sucvoald vistayetace. sane slaseral one Lois Arnold 
Mary DISHOP sj cte Nec eaic.ss clots aa ae cls iclasic om ola iateteve ates Dennie Moore 
Rach at le PaAiicS cate tao Sisisele s/eve.sichdla ‘ole spbeistsrsysrs siveysis wie. Spencer Tracy 
EAMES SEITIOAY ite oleia ote sone are stata er Balers ab atetee camterete a aishetaeere Charles Scott 
RCT EMG. EOP MeL OU SO iors '6 oie < ohm foe :< oie G ei elape Fials-ctoia wieheinule Seth Arnold 
airmen CHT Le PES TET are ove le ip lalareysinle:sleseores situs devas oise lege ole pls Frank McHugh 
CUR SCOLL sale haa Baha ote: a0 chet»: gia¥eh a) tle, cl e.siwiete cletate aigictemvare Joseph Boland 
ASAE A TIL OUSOI erate > oie ero orcln a.a/alai stared sintered a7s otnvars’ popes Oe David Mann 
Bsa Tee MAN SELSAIN Stn sholeus.istdve ere 0)\c aide: elie bia.» st asis/eie s eitoveiere ale vers Jack Mead 
Barom Von iiuelldsh 5 Vie sis cafe» is catcid.p ae a\s sista Albert Van Dekker 
PAMPLSAPLCH GED Recista ciate siete sia ates; sie" © 01 o1s/aip'osieleValetatersis\ereieval ars Jack Bennett 
ED) cai wey aed alld tang ature See e aig ai si ov oie eal dig, ocala eo oi brotarier eas eudinveueiotersts Mabel Allyn 


Act I.—Scenes 1 and 3—A Room in Ruth Winship’s Home. 2— 
Sleeping Quarters of the Flight Commander of the 361st Aero 
Squadron. Act JI.—Scene 1—A Speakeasy. 2—Ruth Winship’s 
Home. Act III.—Ruth Winship’s Home. 

Staged by Edward Clarke Lilley. 

Richard Banks is a clerk who waits for the draft. Before the 
war he meets his employer’s niece, Ruth Winship, who is ob- 
viously patronizing. During the war Richard makes the avia- 
tion service, becomes a flight commander and earns many decora- 
tions. After the war, loaded with honors, he is much sought 
after. Now Ruth Winship is willing to break her engagement 
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to another man to marry Richard. They are married and happy 
through the honeymoon. After that the readjustment convinces 
Ruth she has made a mistake. Richard realizes how she feels, 
agrees to divorce her and goes back to his own kind, getting a 
job as a commercial flyer. 


SPRING IS HERE 

(104 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts, book by Owen Davis, music 
by Richard Rodgers, lyrics by Lorenz Hart. Produced by Alex 


A. Aarons and Vinton Freedley at the Alvin Theatre, New York, 
March 11, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Emily Bral ey:steretereiereielotereretere vem orete ataiedovstele sitveherereeisiae Maidel Turner 
Mat dewOseood:sircce rts cieie ote crersisvetetee eicistele eiekeiels aintenotte Thelma White 
IME tape INC eiayn ose overetievale/ercwotelelelons ccalckaperticisicrepic eee ieoteietioke Inez Courtney 
Steve Aldents Seite icisrsvs st ciateciatastate  sicts rom cisceristarereicieeh teiotets Dick Keene 
Willie Slade terate.cis/ocvelole steicivisciaieie ncte ets oe inventories Gil Squires 
Peter Bral@y a s-cisic duoxelavsrer este iovns srovele rene isie eretenetencl steer oes Charles Ruggles 
1a a SiG oA CO OGO- IDI HOU OA OU DOGO COCMODOUaohc obo adu aoc Lillian Taiz 
IS FAC VAELAY.GOM cre etolersreleie avecereiaielareceicroneiecleistetotereteatieceleieienere John Hundley 
Perry ® Clay tonlivcrn ste's averaere ereicte mectonstor aiverem ierekereerotere erate Glenn Hunter 
Rita | COnWay « «.crere ccoiaieioleisistevs sles 67010) eta s-eterslelsialevere ete aise Joyce Barbour 
PUD ELS or cicie ciel shevetorese lerclercreeie ela jole stories levetoteielotoreiotereietetcreie terete Cy Landry 
uJ EII NATL D'S arta lore orev svecere renstonslcesieione ous atevel era sione Ginrcieetereneranerets Lewis Parker 
IOI Ce Tain 5 nies rovcins oles oie sisieleve mane olerersamtetolorer aeisiolac telerciere Frank Gagen 


Victor Arden and Phil Ohman at the Pianos 
Act I.—The Garden. Act II.—Scene 1—Osgood’s Barn Dance. 
2—Betty’s Bed Room. 3—Morning Room at Maude Braleys. 
Staged by Alexander Leftwich. Dances by Bobby Connelly. 

Terry Clayton is deeply in love with Betty Braley, who be- 
lieves she loves Stacy Haydon. Stacy and Betty are preparing to 
elope when her father interferes and after several false starts 
Terry proves that he is a man after all, even if he can’t sing. 


THE TOWN’S WOMAN 
(16 performances) 
A play in three acts by Martin Mooney and Thomson Burtis. 
Produced by Martin Mooney and Thomson Burtis, at the Craig 
Theatre, New York, March 11, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Shirley, sEludson er. cccsstersotere sie niciie ooreters ee Blaser oRisters ere) « Gladys Griswold 
Clara ii iiicttepinic cinisicca raters cieide tieaisie stalemate nen Pearl Hight 
Peter ViorheeS mete ssc cietcrettclae kiwis © satus oxeeterecnente eels. ois tons Don Darcy 


W illiany *Eiud some cletere ores tietorslste icvocigs ate reo oleate Frank Monroe 
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TERS TS ogannon aletslelelatatlel aivicis’ sts. ciel cl aeistacetae baler ee -+--Joseph Granby 
Rahertbiadacn aren cee hen oe co sieve lereiciets Jack McKee 
Dratsordon secre ciie ee cole c cic weme ne Glos eee ..Edward Keane 
INAanCy sNOrthic de cisreis covcine ecniierereie «Sain vrcicls ae t eeisled . &..Helen Baxter 
(6) RSS dota gins SITS OIRO COO CRI CIO EE Bill Cox 
PLACE Verve cette ie cies eajoieceie(s ate ae aie Sicvsieuisieaoa GOOOCE Jerry Kennedy 
PE Revert cse es cee circ arom ciavalsiota Dioce foneere cates Mary Hutchinson 
Charlie CUR ySereraiels oie orel ois e.cToveiele icles shane cic, Siete nistarei avers meusiate Ross Hertz 
Chrystal Wiatersicme ects slants Goce olvdia eels Selcce ce egal ns Astrid Jason 
Slewartroands wcrgys mew celine cis marseroualowicismiereapte Norman V. Pearce 
MawelleGard teres a tec sinacadeta sees coareteians Charles O’Donnell 


Acts I and II1I.—The Home of William Hudson. Act II.—Nancy 
North’s Tearoom. 
Staged by Ralph Murphy. 

Nancy North, former actress, quits Broadway to run a tea- 
room near a race track. Certain of the noisier villagers, par- 
ticularly William Hudson, suspect the tearoom of being a speak- 
easy and try to make it unpleasant for Nancy, who has attracted 
and held the attention of Hudson’s boy, Robert. Robert gambles 
his last cent on Nancy’s tip and loses, Nancy sells the tearoom 
to give him back his money and in the end he makes a man and 
an aviator of himself and a happy wife of her. 


THE OCTOROON 


A melodrama in five acts by Dion Boucicault. Revived by 
John Leffler at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, March 12, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Salome cuddle riper oot ajace aialeselsicuszeleis 01619) a:5 foie) ateraieteceere Herbert Corthell 
Wialhnotee ss: le cs.cpeisis oes e-slele ae ...Maurice Freeman 
Jacob McClosky. ....David Landau 















Olde Pete... c62. .. William Nunn 
(Chat aicn WHAT cor nso Oe 6 Onmc AU ORC On UOCOUnCOAOdDeoG Burke Clarke 
Colonel Pointdexter. .-Herbert Haywood 


Mr. Sunnyside..... a0 -John E. Henshaw 
George Peyton.. eliat« ..-James Meighan 
Tal Bouche... :.... ..-Frank Andrews 


Apeivers Abril oyore (EN ol <0 OAD ODO BO CODD ONE OOUUUOO0C AOD On Charles Bunnell 
Lares (CHU AS aeinc Uden Geer pAb OOO RODCIrG c ..- William Marble 
WACK SOLS eet ae oie letaleist clot oka cletal Vel avs te. ¢,0/0 sale eee akarers .Arthur P, Hoyt 
TES 5.5 Spe AEROS ONO OOM OOO LOO COD ODE OOUOROOD ..Inez Plummer 
Dota ett ViSLAC were iets cers oe s)eiti= « «icicle ois 9c ovelleipraisiaialois s Marjorie Dille 
rpicth (es, Diyos SEN also Pee COO IO Ia eNOS Margaret Bayers 
Mrs. Peyton....... ..--Luella Morey 
CACC SHaota aria eaters cle el finteie sisis)s eieie, 6.0 ie + 4% ao) sheieiels) ejevers. Emma Hayner 


Act I.—A View of the Plantation Terrebonne, Louisiana. Acts 
II and I1V.—The Wharf. Act III.—A Room in Mrs. Peyton’s House. 
Act V.—Scene 1—Negroes’ Quarters on the Plantation. 2—Cane- 
Break Bayou. 

Directed by Frank Hatch. 


The pathetic story of Zoe, the octoroon, and her love for 
George Peyton, sacrificed in the cause of race standards and a 
better understanding of the slavery issue. 
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YOUNG ALEXANDER 
(7 performances) 


A play in three acts by Hardwick Nevin. Produced at the 
Biltmore Theatre, New York, March 12, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 





AFISHOUE Scie revere edo-c ose einieleleleislelere foletel etevetoiere (tediohesein)echevetes SiN A. E. Anson 
Parmenio... Edward Donnelly 
CHEGS schevarsters G56 eS ee ae Slee eee eeenalot aieicloaronteheits Doan Borup 
A rastatd'osi..<e sree sucevetorsicts tehonetw reise cdenetereneta/eletels aie) sietelieveMvie A. E. Anson 
AE OUTteSAt se, Siders oboe pie Misisvsbexaensbedtaeeeie# o ebelelletssteh ele lereeh Gladys Lloyd 
Another Courtesan t.1src ce s:emcigisicts cerete stele cisions 0's ogee sleinrerelstsee Cleo Coil 
Alexandex.3). i {i:3 sielaw/e taro oetarme aie ca aren eee 2 ele oyaleveun eenes Henry Hull 
whemakaless cremmisicvasce opto aie Cie ols olotemtateteleneieistartore Bernard Thornton 
Philotass.tcvs cies a/dase oe retale) sieve she estore ele etetonste iets ehels. ar orsteiste Peter Parke 
Statiraicsircki.c pctprscarteneihis cent tl ooriatataecie sie. e Jessie Royce Landis 
Maritgs Li Mec eppercrere cee susie ote tis Te shan eiercier se ecckoneorsletserteiolers Charles Dalton 
Persian iCaptains\. teste ix jeweisittols « whe ois un ee Francis Moran, Don Goss 
A Vioutio Greek IDO seul: leeterat iueideisa erratic ets care ee een rade 
: : illiam Wallac 
Macedonians SOldier se ax.1a1-) alesis ale torels efeis efersee tere i James B. Devereaux 
SPOHLIGES 2 eyes wiece See Sie oe crersia = accbolormte lovee omerarstaletret/ee Edward Rigby 
COSMAS ete oc chestere te oe sietatohererei cero etetsie ls ois oareteroberehcteteten Lawrence Zavell 
SlaVieSite cine. <leretecoete a ciecslstsisvel evened ianereee Soketets A. McWaith, Henry Davis 
Persian Soldiers. crepe ote o-heike i eyo sharetoicieheds i (aiphelclereienelene Arthur West 


Acts J, II and III.—In the Camps of Alexander and Darius on 
the Banks of a River'in Persia. 
Staged by Ira Hards. 

Alexander of Macedon is 22 and convinced that he is a god. 
As a god he decides to forswear the intimate friendships of the 
fair sex. He also would like to force his armies to take a similar 
oath of chastity. The men are disinclined to approve Alexander’s 
decision. His generals and his friend, Aristandos, both urge him 
to modify his decree. Meeting Darius of Persia and defeating 
him Alexander also meets Mrs. Darius, disguised as a Greek 
soldier, in the enemy camp. That night he dreams that Mrs. 
Darius, who has dropped her disguise, is Helen of Troy. Tem- 
porarily Alexander becomes a human of humans. Next morning 
he returns to his battles, and even Aristandos, who turns out to 
be Aristotle, is unable to change his thought. 


BUCKAROO 
(9 performances) 
A melodramatic comedy in three acts by A. W. and E. L. 


Barker and Charles Beahan. Produced by Hamilton MacFad- 
den, at the Erlanger Theatre, New York, March 16, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 







Mddie' UMfargolisscins. ccla os:e.« Prt ea. ere ..Dell Cleveland 
DU KIpD Uh earla sefetetgia svbcehcrete) a:cra's, shavers oie -Lois Shore 
INOSEDA SHR tecicre cbstels eo Srelele ore cas a etree Harold Moffatt 
Shorty ‘Scott, (Qcmulgee,; Oklahoma) ...6..06e0 secs s ove Fred Miller 
Homer Creed) (Ismay, Montana), < occ. occ. ses 64 eiscorsce William Lowe 
Ben’ Bishop? (Swan: River)! Canada) 25 ss acsiees eee ees Edward Allen 
Dot Marley (Kirkland, VA rizoma) ics sw acteleic 61 0leteserelawises Ruth Holden 
Goldie Burns (Bar © Ranch; Texas)... cc ncse cess sce Eileen Douglas 
Sam Sundown (Mexico City, Mies Coane svete stsyctare ....Augie Gomez 
Derby Dan (Chugwater, Texas)..........cecceee .».olim Cavanaugh 
Pecos Kid (Indian Hill, Wyoming).............. -..J. S. Boatsman 
Lee Irwin (Cowbell Canyon, Tdaho)itee satsicresie soaetels Nydia Westman 
DARIO MW NLAU ISOM set lope cto reine wiatele eae rc iBone Guarentee ee ee Ruth Easton 
"AEA DUPER fcney Ae Hc Ore OR Oo RO Frank Henry 
Colonel Johns (Director of Rodeo) ........e.s0eee William Balfour 
Olly eS Rttka Soe teW aioe ene bo sieve <iohyelave iis oraees Mary Alice Collins 
Stray Murfee (Cowbell Canyon, Idaho)..........0ee0e0- James Bell 
PU MESEMEM BOSWELL a ciete rivers wisieiee Oe ars ial sialenne ie wend ees Peggy Boland 
TV ieYs Fores MB Ts gel ey ARR Sgn Bf tA om A Frances Halliday 

MI orate ay cietiel nes Sicle  ea wi ial eyareln' avi mies Care o-aacwiae Statens oars. Paul Nugent 
Benny Morris. «<< oss o. stas< SSH 0o DoD HOGr =a ooRnOoraS Clyde Dilson 
DS WAGREEby iiokis lols cays aiert ais ae cuales aie svelars statelomtanadahee pine Morris Ankrum 
Rita Arnaldo (Taos, New Mexico). Syotaleie egaysieiaioleisusjaiere\elansis Violet Dunn 
Bya Bishop (Swanul.Rivesr} \Canada) sia tedecieeccrsisters cies Bobby Allen 
Kite: chtowers) Partners: sse)s veces lees soeet. Ethel McConnell 
sai cet Shea gy teers ioheke ei vireo) al avecencisiets ok eintersin ie rarerma cree cate 6 Bert Wilcox 
C@biek Go amrian spay ce store ox aversiais te avafoia™s atera ere) so sleierela%ejave'e By Himself 


Other Cowboys and Cowgirls, Spectators, etc. 

Acts I, II and IiI.—Under the Stadium at Soldier Field, Grant 
Park, Chicago. 

Staged by Hamilton MacFadden. 

Lee Irwin, cowgirl, is determined to protect Stray Murfee, a 
champion broncho buster but otherwise a dull-witted youth of 
the cow country, when Maxine Madison, one of the Chicago girls, 
tries to gyp him at the rodeo. Stray doesn’t much want to be 
protected until after Benny Morris, Maxine’s friend, shoots him 
in the arm. Then he tries to ride, faints and is happy in Lee’s 


arms. 


LADY FROM THE SEA 
(24 performances) 


A play in four acts by Henrik Ibsen. Produced by the Actors’ 
Theatre, Inc., at the Bijou Theatre, New York, March 18, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


WI OCEOT |W AtIZel oo ists ale efeuctee Sr ialere icieudseeeen ee daward mielding 
MUTT AMY tig lian ’statam els hereto ele ele te eserc oe ers isiefe aisioisievee Blanche Yurka 
IBOleL Lem asiieieiorete athe oye sicielete nieve o/etuie uid (eiettieraisiolaiaie ols Linda Watkins 
leKIGE 7. 2.0 odie HOGER ET OOn OS iene oracle oer pisiela gatnialatslels Florida Friebus 
PA THOME Motcoteye er eins: 4/erorefore ad olevole's dies ale Be ioectnod Dallas Anderson 
WES ALS SEE ASIC oh ole (al cteleialanseetey teuctclcss tard le o<a25 (0 esis sielmseicua’s Walter Speakman 
MD AMCStEC tera etatsiclatelecotatater deleieterats ore shaiely ven eieieeres John Daly Murphy 
PAM OUMAL GE Eiger ara ere aictn tote ol miereR Nee etree: oneler Siole ioce.caletes oe G. Pat Collins 


Act I.—Dr. Wangel’s Garden. Act II.—Lookout Point. Acts 
III and 1V.—A Remote Corner of Dr. Wangel’s Garden. 
Staged by Cecil Clovelly. 
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Ellida Wangel, daughter of a lighthouse keeper, marries Dr. 
Wangel and moves far up the fjord. The call of the sea is still 
upon her and a memory of meeting a Stranger who announced 
her wedding to him when he took a ring from her finger, placed 
it on a keyring with one of his own and threw them both into 
the sea, is an obscession she cannot clear from her mind. The 
Stranger returns to claim her, Dr. Wangel releases her from all 
her obligations toward him and the possession of her freedom 
clears Ellida’s mind. 


A TRIP TO SCARBOROUGH 
(30 performances) 
A play with music in three acts by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Produced by the Jitney players, at the Cherry Lane Theatre, 
New York, March 18, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Sori Fashion ciscers ore ace wert ose elistovel Grexdveraverntotete piatereieteroele William Lovejoy 
EVacrateteuore iets sialsrernislauscisloroteloneieiecsiohe ereietetore enero eae oe Rennick 
a ushne eney 
Eieutenanted ownley.swicstercies citieieieeisleremieiere) siecle ear We Shateacle 
Mord Op pin gto s o..c seein sherskews elelnie.s cieiarale misieisrace see talc David Elliott 
AMV ALOlO@ ac iccoe creretarstsrancastinetereterere acter mito rene ise tetetere chai Ferris Hartman 
Mien dlegstaciteisiercreuetctsststereistencensiei se (asvstenie eri siche Robert R. Parsons 
Mrs, (CaliCo's scenes oiaceccisleiiesne ocisew cielo birere eee Julia Parlow 
Mrs uC OT pLEristat «ietellerererelsvel srsisteysietelsvelsteie eh ateletersintetotele Elizabeth Zachary 
MO VeleSs i iciisse ore te ssie, nsavoxsicsele!a, ere reverevetousxotewe claus censiiareieyeiaaale Harrison Dowd 
PATHVAINE Dei orators) asreiere atevere otevore rerehere eieverect ciel teretatetersietenre Frances Simpson 
Berinthiagerny cupacietersieticte elalaetsiesterspereteecemton tern ievereye Alice B. Keating 
IPOD Gece oretavets cies eierstcreierelsiorcteteelelsiciel eter tierciereenste ian ietetete Ferris Hartman 
Sire unbelly iC lumisy.accceisarcioeiclecisciecoiel siete core Robert R. Parsons 
Servants c steers = aterewisia cis e1micve serraralatorsterrers chovetevarerenciohchers Ferris Hartman 
Missi toy den isrec.scteuraste puelcjalatcvece ts. scien intel isieisictoroeiemerene Gene Magnus 
NUTS i: 6 ox: cieua.cbegeiad tose Rte tos a ustate lv iccouthe te reyeachauove eaelw lous tes Elizabeth Zachary 


Acts I, II and IJI.—Scarborough and Its Neighborhood. 
Staged by Bushnell Cheney. 


An early play by Richard Brinsley Sheridan retailing an ad- 
venture of the fashionables of the day. 


* JOURNEY’S END 
(99 performances) 
A play in three acts by R. C. Sherriff. Produced by Gilbert 


Miller (by arrangement with Maurice Browne) at the Henry 
Miller Theatre, New York, March 22, 1929, 
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Cast of characters— 


Captain@bandy/ocprctrtece stele ntet sce Riore tai helaworeckte cee Evelyn Roberts 
Peal ey Osborne wisieresrcteer leis aaisine oa Gao ers Leon Quartermaine 
Private INVASON erasotereteyesoreraisieks (oleteteis Siete a states etic ere oe Victor Stanley 
BDUMNICUE RACs hieieenie Nee soe hele sees ees aes oe Derek Williams 
Wantainks tanhoperemerctsiasies ele On Saiceton eines as Colin Keith Johnson 
ANC glstetiioe LOLLCE tenets cite ce citciccisc eens nae. Henry Wenman 
PNAGINETIEN EM bDELENt ents telneae ene sins dew ate tee. Jack Hawkins 
Companys sereecante Nlajor een ac nae eres Sidney Seaward 
prem @olowell Mem este hatcls saci enews oe ee ear Ea Eric Stanley 
Gesmiang Soldicn advan hien ieee tee he wie has Sa ee 


Acts I, II and III.—Dugout in the British Trench Before St. 
Quentin, March, 1918. 
Staged by James Whale. 


See page 54. 


THE DRAGON 
(S performances) 


A play in three acts by Lady Gregory. Produced by the Jitney 
Players, at the Cherry Lane Theatre, New York, March 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


hem DalleGlier cay Wes seis sere awie is ere wisn a ielocslel s eievor oie ere Yack Rennick 
PPRemIGITIo craton si ciote late ave alee stale cisis satel sistarste sizes tiaie Harrisen Dowd 
FMS (OM EET - anes QO ORO OD OOD OD ORCA On OROS Dp BontoS Alice B. Keating 
PRA CMEEITICE SSE IN EAIS sierecsstel'slele) clove etereis isve'e.elsisisissarerseaels Frances Simpson 
PERICLES Tee Pes etch ov chalel sel siatore ciovataiatenene etanarero. oer aters Elizabeth Zachary 
MALE CCIE tavatleyNeleuclete = olor aicieyenevenaie enbieisle overs’ eich aoy exalt, s/s Ferris Hartman 
Pherrince Of thee Matrshese ss csiciste(sis sto v/sie osir.ele «ain cies David Elliott 
Two Aunts of the Prince of the Marshes........ : { Julicte Phillips 
MButitatign tHe SAStTOlOZEN se slels ¢ cxels cleiele:sie(s.e s19 51501 a)0 Banh Wirei tek 
MAE AN e OL TV SOLCHA sinc ale slelsiosloaiereele 6 eleisie ieisioie William Lovejoy 
Eten 6 ao Arion dO GUND NON OBU IT OR UOUS RUUD DOORI6 Robert R. Parsong 
Per LASOU RW Til tie s\6, are sinia10) «/o)sisiavelevejsia hs) elsjeic/s eielers helsieetate Se 


Acts I, II and III.—A Room in the King’s House at Burren. 
Staged by David Elliott. 

There is a fear that the Princess will indeed be eaten by the 
Dragon on a certain birth anniversary unless the King and 
Queen can manage to marry her off meantime. The Dragon 
doesn’t care particularly for married girls. The King, in some 
desperation, seeks to speed the market by offering to give his 
daughter to the first man who enters the palace. This one turns 
out to be a cook looking for a job. The King tries to back out 
of his bargain, but the cook also turns out to be a Prince in dis- 
guise, so that’s all right. 
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SECURITY 
(24 performances) 
A play in three acts by Esme Wynne-Tyson. Produced by 
Lee Shubert, at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, March 
28, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Vanes Maplesoits srrerrs +e elevelevereceersteneveretarstel s\eneeletetens: ctr Margaret Anglin 
Lithithy Chartres: sj. crow wivals tielevsneis oetielerovetere eareivlelacehane Marjorie Gateson 
Wo eclia iin srdcece re sioke eccie Solace als <eienels okeuer tomer oneusiole eterer ers Florence Wessels 
TACO ave aie ais wire ioyasesoreratere ters, oa verajeloieteteral have wien sieternieke Eva Leonard Boyne 
"Weelileiciscsaatorevel cre tosey seater tee tesete aoe tate aeteieisteroroteroimas sy onetetene Howard Benton 
Hdaa Maplesom eens ace «suave ere orn sie tsgo ote aohers curd nels aialierone haters Irene Brown 
Ronnie Newtons, acnarste cle cvssoaevcretele eterna eae ascets rene etches Reginald Mason 
FROSA ME Sf icianss oosis cs otscors wuaravelsrede Tela Geicigus tesueetels oie ea eae Anita Kerry 
Georges Mierrralliy rea eya0/- erolnie sista axe preuekorcheaetoieiae aiictelere Robert Harrigan 
ee Mia lesotietersic.stinloiensl stele ay ereraieveleteial crate intervtatetal steele le Thurston Hall 

ees Nar Dios DAOMAACOT SOP CAGAT OC CInG SOR oO DBE AOO S Hope Drown 
Sir) Daniel Marchan tac biecilsc sere miseries mietoeicr tars Charles Millward 


Acts I, II and IJI.—Jane Mapleson’s Sitting Room, Regent’s 
Park, London. 
Staged by Stanley Logan. 

Jane Mapleson has known for years that James, her husband, 
is a liar and a cheat so far as other women are concerned, but 
she accepts the security of the lie for her children’s sake. When 
James seduces his stenographer and scandal threatens, Jane not 
only refuses to believe but also helps James lie himself out of a 
coroner’s inquest when the stenographer kills herself. When 
James confesses the truth to her, however, Jane can no longer go 
on pretending and threatens to leave him. James kills himself 
and shortly after Jane agrees to marry another man against her 
will merely to guarantee her son-in-law’s security in the diplo- 
matic service. 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA 
(16 performances) 
A play in four acts by Stephen Phillips. Produced by William 
A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman, at the Forrest Theatre, 
New York, April 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Giovat nitty siiaas.ciepacod saya sheteinenee at otcusks clase eee excisis Guy Standing 
TTATLCESCae sermtetatorvereicie sm cuetertirerersieretee te oarettieteeteteh ie wird Jane Cowl 
Paolo). yey srerwlns tejminles ore se) +o) al e[elinleVais\olaielo\el sis ie! shoistereferetetevers'« Philip Merivale 
TW CHEZ 1G ere.s seustedernie austs ase scoleveieverms ace eretatsieists eee eters Katherine Emmet 


INUtAis ancheslare, ayel Ceaderosseorane cea weteveta total ever coaustavona.e avatar eeu teterere sacs e Joyce Carey 


\ 
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Casta riz aie cece eicrahsi Pate vi eketh « rctalatatel eavayoryete einen oe wis eevers Helen Wilson 
Wanlomacte citer cee eeicle siete one carctattei eee ole, sins diene Ben Lackland 
LATEST Sy din hs rhe Ci a PR AE a ROG BO ee AN ge ER Soy Jessie Ralph 
UE RRCO) da.5.o. 6 nid CONS EDOS Re Aet O Dini anton Cts On creme eee Lewis Martin 
Vsti rccutereet epee eet han Che Cls-oee ei aniu sale ore Gan Cnhaneeeonedinle Virginia Norton 
Rhee o.eeehna Some DUR” ate AOUAU nbieD Bia Cee George Graves 
Birst Soldier; Me soars ae toes ae ee le. § ca ad Se Coburn Goodwin 
DSCORGE SOldiercmemcme cates ee cee te ote ones France C. Strang 
Pirste Peasants Grind sisi. eves sys aie, aca lecaucto seis ue ube ores ater e ae Maren Evensen 
mecond. Peasant: Girl, q.ae actor tae es tenis tie steels Helen Wilson 
A NRC OD OL apeloiciere, otere heheh clare e Sih oravavaae stain mee stetaysfamatele ere D. M. Bishop 
(COEARS (in 8 on Goan GARE OOIDOD Aer Seman oem oer ote Hale Norcross 
Meteo Seemliania. cc ats k ess <eaciletialec tls aee oo ate Robert Lowe 
WALES OSES Se ROE rae tee ETE Ate epee ae William Randall 
URGES? 0 41 55 00D COMBO RCD SaniGR dar nono bomen abe Maren Evensen 
LETS co Ob GR ARS CCP aCe een ens Pinay ties A ea Oe Lionel Hogarth 
PRE SER COULICE wic'y 0 as 0s <4 \svo1c ais claus aie c/aleve 's Gimaianale lew ereT Lewis Martin 
IE COICO DIT REL. cll osc orete ont oyore. i siskereveon siiogasiemeveretaberere arene George Graves 
IVES SESIRR OL tered aveyavefare, shel e coi cuosabareta fate hecenorsvotarinusieraretolelstonedage Coburn Goodwin 


Acts I, II, III and IV.—In and Near the Malatesta Castle in 
13th Century Italy. 
Staged by Miss Cowl. 


The Stephen Phillips version of the “Francesca di Rimini” 
legend, first shown in America by Laurence Irving in 1906. 


MAN’S ESTATE 
(48 performances) 
A play in three acts by Bruce Gould and Beatrice Blackmar. 
Produced by The Theatre Guild, at the Biltmore Theatre, New 
York, April 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


WOseplrphOrdans.. Soci. store sla e sisise ieee act ata a olerate iste cain eke Edward Favor 
WOW Lear ra Me OF CLINE vnc ota 'n orallap ese cote sassy elecasear sya, eR yarwss ice Dudley Digges 
Maroline +VOLGAaTy = cre. o/¢ cla ore 'e gielars ¢ erslsteaa.viele a4 aclitere Cie Florence Gerould 
Mannie Jordat rwceift slaejeep sinaia tb ergueee ne hoops sieve Elizabeth Patterson 
LGisy IG Ckitiee 36 .a0e On SAbbt GOB RAGnD Ganson SeSanrary: Earle Larimore 
ANNA OM ES BENE ota wo aio ies (016i aininphio 210s © isin hia rove raters Armina Marshall 
PR Ati STG OE oro) clara ln ianyelaie e'cinvnls cima! sherpieia are ecsvelsrehe Edward Pawley 
SCESIN IL Bt one 2 Apo er the CAn Ar POP OG OCIA CE DEROTD Margalo Gillmore 
theven Dam Btstace: POtter Bw iVersicks wis.ctatelevena/ofovslanssie7s\e ens) oceieis Louis Veda 
(Garecteal (Chev 2 RARER RE TOE. OOtbOn Cp Donbe ara Maria Ziccardi 


ct I—Terrace and Lawn of the Jordan Home. Acts II and 
III.—Living Room in the Jordan Home. 
Staged by Dudley Digges. 

Jerry Jordan and Sesaly Blaine love each other. Jerry, having 
won a scholarship in college, is eager to pursue his career as an 
architect. Father Jordan thinks Jerry ought to go to work. 
Jerry and Sesaly succumb to their love and the lure of the 
moon, but although Sesaly, as a result, expects a baby she is 
eager that Jerry should not be hampered by responsibilities and 
therefore declares their marriage non-effective until her hus- 
band has embraced his career. Jerry weakens and accepts a job 
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in a hardware store. For the moment he had rather be a husband 
than an architect. 


MRS. BUMPSTEAD-LEIGH 
(72 performances) 
A farcical comedy in three acts by Harry James Smith. Pro- 
duced by George C. Tyler, at the Klaw Theatre, New York, 
April 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Peastin: RAWSON sieisveiciols/erctare ela siels clereveccteas) ofetcierace sla arecreters Fuller Mellish 
Miss RA WSOlsrccicvelsiiesaerciste ersteiercistertisistenerneisiete atte Jennie A. Eustace 
Geofirey: RAwWSOi's <.s.sicveleicie eves cle ole maine susie enaketenane rete Edmund George 
Anthony PRawsomies cc bin crew cheese orsiere ue eine ore alabete ovetenerea John Anthony 
Stephen wea vitt nclersi<ictcretelste eisteicieisie siecle iste elo sreieters William Lorenz 
Mrsi, Leavitt ei ict cictemicis ontae eters e ereteve Sie srarctod ereretcnejane Valerie Valaire 
Peter Swallow elec co sisra,sicreeiale wlave alelevessisie arene, otevevel seoistetensiers Sidney Toler 
TES Ottiniencse She seerere ea alec tavek ac ata ciote la otahei chee sua evevaysvete estate Dallas Welford 
MrsriDewSalle sic s2.ste.c siscateva.o atcteraicse eraene ior are sins ere ere ovete Stella Mayhew 
Mrs. SiaUp ech S: Weis lahat. atetenehelaustatetois state auatelercrsfesterersteieeere Mrs. Fiske 
Violet) Det Salles cis -veicis cree storsisteeisi rete revere «eralerstncietetens Eleanor _ Griffith 
SIN bn S/R eio lan ahs. asiace wsine eiistavate bs omy yaliolodncoralsyccebavelataleyelctel ete Doris Freeman 


Acts I, IT and Til. —Living Room in Mrs. Rawson’s Long Island 
Country "House. 
Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 

Della Sales, daughter of old Jim Sales, herb doctor, is so- 
cially ambitious. After her father’s death she takes her mother 
and sister to Europe, changes her name to De Salle and returns to 
conquer the snobs of Long Island. Peter Swallow, her Iowa 
sweetheart, would expose her but Della talks him down. Then 
the younger sister tells the truth, annexes a socially important 
younger son and Della is for the time nonplussed. 


MUSIC IN MAY 
(80 performances) 


A musical play in three acts, book by Fanny Todd Mitchell; 
adapted from the original by Heinz Merley and Kurt Breuer; 
music by Emile Berte and Maury Rubens; lyrics by J. Kiern 
Brennan. Produced by the Messrs. Shubert, at the Casino 
Theatre, New York, April 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


TV aM Se ceverejs\elstaletsialeleis\eisiels sls alaleloisis) of4)e 4 s1siojsis/sieteletoiatersiatots Joseph Toner 
DWiitaie aroraietsie/eictotelatolersteteiatelelal sale’ elcisiais:s wievertiche mcm rairesiole Gertrude Lang 
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aris Vion Doris clte:cctisie-ideies Melos rate Sraleiolsielercistevetaterakerduats Greek Evans 
POD ae oc. cantatas ote ei avavesnetaye Os aieie OO Mileieratnieiers.dere« Charles Lawrence 
VASA re cer TORE OR OCI REIL Le Orn Marie Dayne 
ERASER DACH ste sh aVetevereeieretareinee oe eres ele tatereyabeneiscerele alete acc) clecelors Solly Ward 
Parone Metternich evcjsiee!e cise tia s/ows'e ele laches a saves eyere Joseph Lertora 
Princes Step hatercscte clemicwieliseren ele vie ic.cronieioieietesiaae ler Bartlett Simmons 
Comtesse Olea arcriete crore correct aint havo bn ieiaverolet otis Gladys Baxter 
i DEER oo b On eobIOt0l DADC OOO RS GECCR OS LOM AccccOterrar Edith Scott 
PANE OLS Mrevererets ayers (erste atatewelers tel olesaWovciahecatei ale a alata eustere George Offerman, Jr. 
KAZ ane ape ala lever ors Cloves fai siele win hein e Dain widielere sieleee oes Charles Chesney 
EOL DOT safe shoals MRP h oe elate «sit tas ye ae Saree etn aa eas Francis Lyman 
Retain e lemrerereretereteretetele iether a ote sietelstaietelaelasiels satsisreitisrererctele James Norris 
BOTAN Z eey eyed ele etee ee veicons s Sed sushi ab scsyare uoajehenslere avatars! ove Peter Petraitis 
ERIE @rcpcttars tie cay avareicis ra leraje erebat are orctenak Ohete a eieie aretaetais. aie oie ons Earl Plummer 
Watton scicnis falas icicle cle ees eininie dw Care Mare elas een Francis Lyman 
COR Cerg atc at cae arce sears ote eens weitere Charles Chesney, Francis Lyman 

James Norris, Peter Petraitis 
OPRCE Loe setae che AW io) ooe sia cave! Sroleiars Sig:Bietwleserne oaistoeaveiers Frazer McMahon 
WERE CH ys eetteiee ote vne a Sierra rake ost nat obiets: otk tie bitieia Sloman araraiccente Julia Lane 
BGOtMEN cs ele) ea eiccaleve x Messrs. Plummer, Spiro, Hertel and St. John 


Act I—A Garden. Act II.—A Drinking Place. Act III.—A 
Garden and a Studio. 
Staged by Lou Morton and Stanley Logan. 

Vita, village belle, is undecided between two suitors when 
Prince Stephan appears. Vita and Stephan fall desperately in 
love but the Prince is ordered home. He finds a way in the 
last act, however, to make Vita a baroness and marry her. 


APPEARANCES 
(24 performances) 
A comedy-drama with prologue, epilogue and three acts by 
Garland Anderson. Produced by C. Mischell Picard, at the 
Hudson Theatre, New York, April 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 





PEAg icip NOTA P SONG y oiale:c. vieiers.¢.5 sie £9 oe ele eels 6 diye O68 Norvell Thompson 
At ATICMESOL tlale oie) s exotevel oie co tie’s «e's tieieqsvorsVelersleye al sicte James LaCurto 
DNAs ee SOSH SIRO ol etal ove a 7 i cteiatelsisistere'4 (e\ere\e,s(s)s\sle/<ieisie.sie Donna _ Pasdeloup 
PCCM e lL tet atetmte e dcratstac erste picts = ais el's"'a) sla; a alsverevalsteret oualere alt Lee Millar 
BN Stem ES CATO ogi vclcrneyaraveictelole.ctelaveters als/eiaieseloteleverelelsreievess Verna A. Felton 
ASOUIBE NOL IAL ON Sraloys/o oles +: )elo. seve) s/eis) s\eldldi diel syere sisi) ofa" Martina Martin 
FEA Ramm A UL ONITLO Te eiercicipteela sisleve oidle;el sia6/6] siels evefetoveiste ave’ aie Thaddeus Gray 
RTIE EMU ORES 5 olin y aileiadias coe cw 10 P1aUStA s.abe) <\shoverave ef eleleyelsiepieiece) a Doe Doe Green 
aw is Soe diorscrate there cinis 6 dvelel cl einlcisvers <<. aksiieisstd¥o overolaipieielieterete Sally Rutter 
digtele MUGUE Gn caso ha do oad SEBO OOO PEDO e OOOO ODS nn Rupert LaBelle 
TO MCE gh COT pint terre Ae) syste. 6 oier6:siajsiuielsie.s\sisce wleuereiete Delmar Nightingale 
MASEL ROUUISOM or ole etehorel cies: eicra cisions oia(s 0.8 s eisvelsinrets Robert W. Smiley 
(GO Ga a (BO DAG AGU ECT OOO DURE DODD OTC Ot nce Jerome Wise 
@ourtp stedootaphers,-chavcersusie sedcie die'eo\sre.0 # elsistelesicicis e-sinie Hazel Gray 
Gerald MSaUndersy cles cette iialsaisies store Waeie are crcl dridiaiece Stanley Ruhland 
Arar MALO WSis cic lusie/el sleicisinicivis s/o ciehaiece o's v8 a ailelei eis'c sca: Harry Davis 
Teg ier 5 on ooo OC OCIO CODE I> OF) CIIEIECIE POCICAT OCOD Willie Meehan 
RSP ACIEA ATE WE aiaicretey eho ties cio Gieiclee o.eoiaYa ¢ d:eteei sett -Harry Bond 


James LaCurto 
PEOlOgHe ues atiscisicee velslerssies cisvcaiaraeeceeae seu Loadcens Gray; 
Robert W. Smiley 
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Prologue and Acts I and III.—Lobby of Hotel Shasta, San Fran- 
cisco. Act IJ.—A Court Room. 
Staged by Lee Miller. 


“Best Plays, 1925-26.” 


UNDER THE GASLIGHT 


(23 performances) 
A play in five acts by Augustin Daly. Produced by Larry Fay 
and Alex Yokel, at the Fay’s Bowery Theatre, New York, April 
2, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 





Ray PD radror Qe acs Sienthe ces Stele «.diea te sat otaveterale: w Sale ove ofetehe James Meighan 
SHOE Key cate opotanets 5 ayspsiaracerete hc evarawogercieke musta vols yaya oreo one John Ferguson 
TB YK’ caters late tessie orevese ra evepeucter eet ared erases alo everehamia, oheraace tate ve eae Earl Mitchell 
Bd Demilt cial es. Soloaic.o ostieiserin onion en teleost srehvela amon J. Martiny 
Wid Delis ya ciavaiele ieuctinzsy eis) suepeyepsieusid eels aya ete veleceiowe teres esas W. Richardson 
UIStICE BOWE Gere ciate ctstter sien ee ia aerate ete rotten release Latees H. Bledsoe 
Counsellor’ Splinter sje; aus ceiayeiecsce 2 pone abetere ciatatolelistetsoisis Norman Stewart 
Bebidas .Pievevere iatatereevatorchenauaes: coe aesteeiege ahs ne oo ie esis Robert Griffith 
EPeata its iis testes oie /s sia loueilecers ote o ane tage aia tererniens cota alee een chester erie J. Donohue 
Will yw bite ever: c-sybisise eisyeve GieaNeneles tern ieas tral lotus aitove orale cielekeiets J. Worden 
IQ OR ROO BORIOICR RODS Oh aie oe  Rarn ly ak Aa aeoiar Ont Eddie Mann 
RaATEOHEL sings. clea csumereceycie, se hess ete eee eee elector seers John Burkell 
The Sergeant. s.cs.0c rere d Geo eeaere rake Let eee le lantiore elerclele Gus e S. Mansfield 
Policema ti $999 5 ict wisusiercleioe ousicaiere verekeraleievasnvelevareile aleve aisetereee J. Rogers 
IMLS GEL ene aieteysysuerovelln (clare inveeae: ope cre avers oucter anareloleioreet ee tater ceinte H. Perkins 
Peter Rich’. . 14 sic « sleigiele wis sock so ROS belles che Bis so dliclote Nie A. Wilson 
They Signal Miami: as ietceremus erecara cit. cine eis ae nia eee ote William Corbett 
arises MC OTtla mance lots sis anecehy.ci tei aes ioB¥araree nie eie a Oeste. o rere Helene Dumas 
Pearl \iCortlandt,. ic cpletae Sera. terasiecete tt ovalayauc chetekareneloesie oie Vera Loday 
Peachhlossouiis or cass nee cael oe cu eee Oe acenre Ella F. Houghton 
COjfoi hGERE acne adobadaceedsonouaandousdodbcua sauces Lizzie McCall 
INGr See Vian ee Da mn Were overorsiereie aioteisicistaiaieceretetcneteteve stem ioraereleteiererie Lois Ross 
Ste sar lie syeryisrcissacsie vee eneNojeve/sva, creioieverstereesnavelone stetetelereteteatenere Mabel Kern 
Pnezie’ ALiSt On are leicic release eke arora aay etalerane sxorsv alan ate re oveeres Sarah Carey 


Act I.—Scene 1—Home of the Cortlandts’ on the Avenue. 2— 
The Hat Room of the Tuesday Sociable. 3—Delmonico’s Ball 
Room. Act II.—Basement in Rivington Street. Act III.—Scene 
1—Tombs Police Court. 2—Exterior of the Tombs. 3—The Piers 
of the City. Act IV.—Scene 1—Villa at Long Branch. 2—Hedge 
near Shrewsbury Station. 3—Station Shed by Shrewsbury Bend! 
Act V.—Pearl’s Boudoir at Long Branch. 

Staged by Mr. Frank Hatch. 


Laura Cortlandt, a belle of society, is in love with Ray Traf- 
ford, “a New York blood.” Before they can marry Laura’s past 
arises to smite her in the person of Byke, her foster father and 
a frightful villain. Laura is the deserted daughter of rich and 
idle parents, but before she can prove it she suffers many hard- 
ships and a ducking in the river. 
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HE WALKED IN HER SLEEP 
(21 performances) 
A farce comedy in three acts by Norman Cannon. Produced 
by Superb Plays Corporation, at the Princess Theatre, New York, 
April 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


MV paired es rayey cea aee neice fone vara craicie aie Rreralivere: sustecowions revere Margaret Paige 
Andeew, PLAnkers.-... 1/4 -jeversleeie et pomecieistog rsvcine ess Ralph Roberts 
enietiawl ankerSis)ossiicusl aes alee ereie seas esere Weiss. s Beatrice Nichols 
Prem ere Ca mers s. <\ cis osha sheet stein) <; sifu ayel ce iss sie a aaldcoua'e\evaiate es Clare Stratton 
iediry em DCACON virctape e.g o:c)eahs ois twiinuk sisiauelsed avs tsayareie eperele Antony Stanford 
PRO HELL DUOLOVAT RRs cc ots le itele ce ccs sicko ctor ae statin Reed Brown, Jr. 


Acts I and Il.—Living Room of the Tankers. Act III.—Scene 
1—The Tankers’ Bedroom. 2—Living Room. 

Andrew Tankers, being advised that if he will give his wife 
some cause for suspicion he will succeed in diverting her mind 
from a certain person in whom he suspects she is interested, 
seeks to disappear from one twin bed while Mrs. Tankers is 
asleep in another alongside. He makes the excursion success- 
fully and then learns his suspicions were groundless. 


* BIRD IN HAND 
(84 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by John Drinkwater. Produced by 
Lee Shubert, at the Booth Theatre, New York, April 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Wig UM acer eaten telat ss wists, tele cis eceisieseiere ose sparerets Jill Esmond Moore 
Senha Cp NES (oF CON Ae oe ee ee at ae eR idl REA Amy Veness 
DMrOI SM Geel cats He iss. aiacies cresren me aia eal cacs/a ene aie ine Herbert Lomas 
reat mA OOM ee tents nidnrcttcis scare eis lac acitslsie nae Charles Hickman 
Juilgee G6) Cha CSIs By a Rletind yee ait SI ete oe I een ecto ictciea nay Ivor Barnard 
ANGI S ENE LIOY ctrie cece a eto vislsis tre ote socio ae Cac aoe ae Charles Maunsell 
PER DEGIE PA OUMOUD II Tin ISOs lant aietg cies tiansis ngs eteine siecle s Frank Petley 
Sic RODE ALNW OOM sia oni un stiscthess c seis rie orskotsl tre teins ¢ Roddy Hughes 


Acts I and III.—The Bar Parlor. Act II.—Beverley’s Bedroom. 
Staged by John Drinkwater. 

Thomas Greenleaf, at seventy-five, is the last Greenleaf to 
carry on the Bird in Hand Inn after three hundred years. His 
daughter, Joan, at twenty, takes to walking and riding out with 
Gerald Arnwood, the son of the squire. Thomas believes firmly 
that when a young man of station steps out of his class to be 
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nice to a girl socially his inferior he does so for no good purpose. 
Joan, being modern, considers her father’s attitude ridiculous. 
One night her father chases Joan home and the inn is aroused. 
Three guests agree to sit in the family conference and help the 
old man solve his problem. In the end the squire himself asks 
Joan to marry Gerald. 


MYSTERY SQUARE 
(44 performances) 


A play in prologue and three acts by Hugh A. Anderson and 
George Bamman (by arrangement with Constance Collier), based 
on Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Suicide Club” and “The Rajah’s 
Diamond.” Produced by Murray Phillips, at the Longacre The- 
atre, New York, April 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
PP LINCe PE VOLAZEl srettehars. sess aueig wie era elcigtecwiesttare leterelelvetorereleetete Gavin Muir 








Colonels Geral dine crocus oie, crete oleunlte ashe slovelcieieteehecieielersiors Thomas Holding 
ANE W:SDOYieloeicretelsicrs ewe csievolars toiwnclstotareletctansiote aeltoieverelorersieteters Eddie Edwards 
Sporting {Gents etic. ja aleiatgiaiere 5a a,eies avsre-slejare alate wietereraians Knox Herold 
Mast) Youn? Wadi sesiereteisistsisae Bligh taleteievietesekecnte ezeuc tate Winifred Carter 
Watters sic leis svescrt lc cteleisisjer seis iavebone: stchs eteleisiesioreterseiererecis Kenneth Lawton 
Carolyn sVandeleur 2. oi. Vecc. wo scisls ceeicle clos scidieiestolecionre Marie Adels- 
Eileen VOUSNER aereve cucieteiciets erty eroveve trelerateretereoere Daphne Warren Wilson 
DEIN Gel ia) ayia rsvate save erevege ote reasy stats taneweienelare vexeteToretetotnaers John Ivancovich 
larry se vartleyis cnecsrereccusvereaciciecsrenete stetonspciny sretateteletelokereheenets Frank Hearn 

SV 1D eedounr a orb er oie eyo eee le rehers’nleveltnene, sieteeve te alepahtvecete aie cbemerers John Brewster 
Rota nd sTem by: oir wie cora. exehesacsicueise te Sotarsi elev ecalinvcreveceiec vole ecieiaiees Robert Vivian 
Algernon). Clive sta cteictetesiansreise sievereis cieeioe eboaleiaie cio Kenneth Lawton 
Mei Malthutsiv<cichasets tore cszyeiteiave ro. ate el erst orere-ctotetetelopeie eeemiaere Edgar Stehli 
THERE LESICENE sie creieiereislars erecie etioretareiolers efais’ slot eterstereroietetets Hubert Druce 
eresa’ = Vialdevialsccwersisverlleretayst eve felsratereverclersleteleteiesetevemieteter Patricia Otis 
Desborotigh Carroiteis cc ciecc cisiss wleveleieveis sie ioereiel ...-Knox Herold 
Charlie Pendragon... --Milton Roberts 
Madame: Mendizabel.. o:c,...1+.0:5 6 sarisisisle overs o's ele'e.0e-efelcle cleleete Joan Blaine 
Miss?-Sorcerleliw... cs wioetosints sie omic mieretteteietcloiet siere Laura Carpenter 
Mrs. Malder..... ; .Francelia Waterbury 
Miss Miles....... BE iG OR CAC OCA A ae OOM Bae Winifred Carter 


Prologue—Act T.—Scene 1—In a Hansom Cab. 2—Oyster Bar. 
Act II.—Scene 1—President’s Cabinet at Rochester House. 2— 
Drawing Room at Rochester House. Act III.—Scene 1—In a Han- 
som Cab. 2—Assembly Room of the Suicide Club. 

Staged by Murray Phillips. 

Prince Florizel and Colonel Geraldine, thrill hunters of an- 
other day, are in search of adventure when fate leads them into 
a meeting of the Suicide Club. They are elected members, 
the Prince is given the death card and his assassin appointed. 
The club is run by the three villains, Dr. Noel, Mr. Malthus and 
the President, and they are after the Rajah’s diamond, which 
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the Prince has taken from Harry Hartley. In the end, by a nar- 
row margin, royalty’s life is saved and the villains apprehended. 


THE SEAGULL 
(31 performances) 
A play in four acts by Anton Chekov. Produced by A Co- 
operative Company, at the Comedy Theatre, New York, April 9, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Ma shacy repete cera cr ausisiets [sae evereteie anlar Sedale Ne Gide cg wetter Dorothy Yockel 
Semyon Semyonovitch iMedvedenke ar haretetsloneracslain erate ares Ian M. Wolfe 
Konstantin Gavrilovitch Treplev...............0ce00- Lewis Leverett 
PvatmeNikola yeVItCHSOLiN tia isis selcwiciai cite ue etna E. J. Ballantine 
EVA cai etter eset Sean Se eee ols aia nid atane Maynard Burgess 
Nina Mihailovna Zaretchwyige coe .iiceecore ee orsreres Barbara Bulgakova 
POEM AMA TUL EY VIA a) « tiers cisie.s 9 esis! ace iene ttte stars 6: osceiy Barbara Benedict 
Yevgeny Sergeyevitch Dorniics <c00. cise cwasseleee’s Carroll Ashburn 
ftina Nikolayevna Arkadiniccs «.c:21s:o1/sj0:01s;0.s0ailers «0.00610 Dorothy Sands 
®iiva Afaqnasyevitch Shamraev sc cc o-oo citeinisis.c sls viene William Challee 
Worts) Alexeyevitch “ErigoOrin i. s:< +. ee:s:0) 01s 9019) .0)0\5)6 810 0:0/ Walter Abel 
UGS rors (ania coche figic GICs DOO DRS GAGE RIDE Ruth Nelson 


Act I.—Park on Sorin’s Estate. Act II —Lawn in Front of 
Sorin’s House. Act III.—Dining Room of Sorin’s House. Act 
IV.—Sitting Room in Sorin’s House. 

Staged by Leo Bulgakov. 

Trina, a popular actress, has taken her lover, Trigorin, a popu- 
lar novelist, to visit her father’s home. There Trigorin meets 
and is fascinated by Nina, loved by Ilya. Nina later follows 
Trigorin to Moscow. Trigorin and Nina share experiences, 
Nina becomes a mother, her child dies, Trigorin leaves her to 
return to Irina. Nina goes back home unhappily wiser. Ilya 
kills himself. 


* JONESY 
(79 performances) 


A comedy of youth by Anne Morrison and John Peter Toohey. 
Produced by Earle Boothe, at the Bijou Theatre, New York, 
April 9, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


PATITION J OLE Serr. fe ta aha iolet a) ve lA oieis Ae sles) e618 ereVele alelelelsersiers Eloise Keeler 
Mildred) EBMise oes sicicieis a. Nydia Westman 
Mrs. Henry Jones..... ' Spring Byington 
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A> Plumbert,. a.5 ie=.- 


Henry? Jones. 3s...) 
Wilbur Jones....... 
Billy Morgan....... 


Katie. closets iaiets 
Diana Devereaux. 
Stanley Jackson. 


Mr. Silverberg..... 
A Policeman........ 


ics 


ste seailel are’ a cleceroietenshelaere exe i .Jack Mead 


MU OO Oe x ODO ADCO CODE a5 Robert Crozier 
as agetiaFantel al this Wie ayetcle, eleloveneloteloRal are baveters Edward Racey 


Donald Meek 
.-Raymond Guion 









Biairs “Kate Mayhew 
..-Helen Brooks 
.. Percy Moore 
eNO IO é ..Selden Bennett 
ETS SURE SS Raita es cicteiereis Edward Racey 


Acts I, II and III.—The Jones Living Room. 
Staged by Earle Boothe. 


Wilbur Jones, home from college on vacation, forms an attach- 
ment for Diana, the ingenue of the local stock company. His 
father and mother proceed ruthlessly in breaking up the attach- 
ment, only to discover that Diana is the niece of the town’s rich- 
est citizen and the man from whom Mr. Jones expects to get a 
job. The Joneses then try to undo what they have done and 
bring Diana and Wilbur together again. In the end Wilbur takes 
a job on the town sprinkling cart to prove his manhood and pay 


his debts. 


THE VEGETABLE 


(13 performances) 


A fantasy in three acts by F. Scott Fitzgerald. Produced by 
Lenox Hill Players, Inc., at the Cherry Lane Theatre, New York, 


April 10, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Jerry: Frostiinesnnie 
Charlottes retest) aeteleue 







Mr. Jones.... 

Gen. Pushing. 
Mir) Pash f.. 6c 
udge Fossile.. 


CLECEIV.E ay cieereie ieee ei0 


SEN ALOLBsieloicietel stele <6 


Chorustretrecicsteieniees 


TRE a Ok RRO CIO TR TOU GE or ters Jerome Seplow 
elohatetalererousisusiepeaysteuctaiecensiorelericiensioietel aries Eve Saxer 
Bab teres lo taashvlatalstererettre Siotvstsionetiotor pane John Latzer 
pislots atenousistetetetetoisians trai cvelepetenckereroiietate Fanny Shack 
Sddane dpasooneonDeD Mitchell Padriac Marcus 


aoeteke Harold Smith 
...Herman Bandes 
‘Harry Jay Marks 
..-David Kerman 


snadona steer sieuetonerereceisuese Bieter trererehors Martin K. Altman 


Harry J. Marks 


a)wiahe lo telexouererexeiaielsiciests scitie eine David Kerman 


Harold Smith 
Syd Brenner 


ciate teXateletetovetete puatare etelerel scree Lilya Slotnikoy 


Mildred P. Seplow 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—In the Home of Jerry Frost. 
Staged by Lee Strasberg. 


Satirical fantasy in which a poor man drinks gin and dreams 


that he is president. 


His adventures in the White House con- 


vince him that he had rather be a postman. 
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* CAMEL THROUGH THE NEEDLE’S EYE 
(72 performances) 
A play in three acts by Frantisek Langer, adapted by Philip 
Moeller. Produced by The Theatre Guild, Inc., at the Martin 
Beck Theatre, New York, April 15, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


HVEse Se iestabroe mee isyalsvar nays «Ys piG ate é Beeld s «ss slclers te ale Henry Travers 
iM ERS LE RSE A SRNR Rees sy Cone Meum ears ae ce badie sad Helen Westley 
RORESEBEEStA Cel s aitow tiers ate cvs asian hi delete ord Wallen ties cere Miriam Hopkins 
IB Oar eis apse prea} iow iale isda hi avayeeie:s 5:2 sisiere Ral ewer es Norman Williams 
ZC Pe Pe wet ee ee ater ios eee ee ee Joseph Kilgour 
nee et ce acta eit nee dee seldab cee eles ciee ae oka Morris Carnovsky 
LEO inca CAG et OCIS TEER te one ane nen eeeerrers Catherine Doucet 
inae Sead fer Master, ch Ltrs elcite ole siete cise d aad ateas Mary Kennedy 
JMS. = 3 ac SHORS CASO CO te OEE ee Rae nee BTC Elliot Cabot 
AGMA vatl bret arenes steters tote rors cietetsaaie caret acoso cars] olmiareie eden sere @ Claude Rains 


Act I.—Cellar Residence of the Pesta Family. Act II.—Living 
Room of Alik’s Home. Act III.—The Dairy. 
Staged by Philip Moeller. 

Susi, illegitimate daughter of Mrs. Pesta, a beggar, meets 
Alik Vilim, the none too bright son of a rich father. Alik, fas- 
cinated, proposes making Susi his mistress, and she, knowing her 
mother’s story, concludes that she, too, is entitled to her ro- 
mance. She goes to live with Alik and makes a man of him. 
When Alik’s father tries to buy her off she leaves Alik but he 
follows her. Together they open a model dairy lunch, achieve 
success, and Alik definitely refuses to return to his father’s 
house. He marries Susi and acknowledges her child. 


* THE LOVE DUEL 
(72 performances) 
A modern play in three acts by Lili Hatvany, adapted by Zoe 
Akins. Produced by Lee Shubert (in association with Gilbert 


Miller), at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre, New York, April 15, 
1929. 


ast of characters— 


prt attche atshsts eh shateolss oigta +p aiele|oloid ates e/aicie ais sinietacs feetels Louis Calhern 
re ING ENG Ne ABO ONO COOOL Otte, Dott RTL TEES ICA Martin Burton 
VEEL OOUUIAL A eie c:s\«/slehsvelsteteitaeree «eile ts.ccies savsiieee nce ses Marcel Dill 
SHC As Sales cil pe suse cn = Sse shite Bhvislem Morcia’e deietiapee Ethel Barrymore 
eter ETGUeSSOGer ssc se me ers.che cousin ets eet eeeun Henry Stephenson 
Fas, Jexcellencysvan tAmbaasadoris .fsah.00 0. ve Ferdinand Gottschalk 
An EXtraw Voie Matt aaa ee ree eee a oem EY Leslie Barrie 
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Mia ie scare oars, sso cunts cosetesepe! sete ateeteleuslaleietelsrejeieiels/atolanenayer diets tata Anita Rothe 
Ac Coole nisioauststah te eiateloie isto wteve te isicleratetsien teveuers ..-.-Gertrude Maitland 
A. Ritchen (Maids ccrcrcieyereseke aol sloiniaaiale/s\eieteta’-recelerscatersyelofn Carol March 
AvYoung Widowiee si. o cleistete cietelorsieloteletster lero ..-.Jeannette Sherwin 


Act I—An Occasional Room in a Palace. Act IIA Drawing 
Room. Act III.—A Principal Room in a Small Swiss Chalet. 
Staged by E. M. Blyth. 

She has lived fully and freely, having had many lovers. He 
has lived fully and freely, having known many women. Ir- 
resistibly drawn together and each accepting the other as a worthy 
adversary they agree to test their power to make each other 
either happy or miserable. Soon each is desperately in love with 
the other but neither will acknowledge defeat. He lets her be- 
lieve he is to marry another. She lets him believe she is in love 
with another. He searches her out in Switzerland, where she has 
borne him a child. The duel a draw, reconcilation and mar- 
riage follow. 


BEFORE YOU’RE 25 
(23 performances) 
A gay comedy in three acts by Kenyon Nicholson. Produced 
by Lawrence Boyd, at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, 
April 16, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 










Mary Ellen’ .220) 21). . « et etinicteretoe oe stetisteverciets ...Harriet Donovan 
Gibbons=somence pndsacond Sie Meyciagelehciepsisusisteioiske oteiceeectenetoe William Eville 
Marabeth™ Downing’. cccese cc oe ccmeeea ce sem onionee Carolyn Ferriday 
Miss) Mum ortijeciesicrsiecrse cinta cies sa are > eitirereleren aerate Mary Hubbard 
Cornelia Cor bit sic ctes orerete wfersnsyslelors oielore ate atolciateroiniet tay Josephine Hull 
ijettery ANC orbin a vamsisellene siete cite eee Fritz Williams 
Leonard Corbin’ .:wsiteatorststata accitielapa crotetotore ore sieves eres inte Donald McKee 
Clement Corbin. ....Eric Dressler 
Mitarphiy:cxe\aiacicieie si eierelote ein -F. Cecil Butler 
Joan VADbOttss <i «asi «1 eee ...Mildred McCoy 


The Rev. Dwight Simpson.. 
Normans Philbrick.< aciecileta ..Ernest Glendinning 


Giuseppe Bellini : ..-.Federico Conzona 
Norina Bellini ocicneiieie et hie ae ittrarimctreeterene eetieerersiors Lola Vanni 


Acts I, If and III.—The Corbins’ Residence. 


...Edward Broadley 


Oem ee mmm ene eee 


Clement Corbin, young and rebellious, quits his father’s home 
in Chicago rather than go into the furniture business. In New 
York he becomes the editor and proprietor of a radical monthly. 
Government authorities drive him out of New York and he starts 
with his companionate wife for California. On the train she 
gives birth to a son. They stop off at Clement’s Chicago home 
for her convalescence. At the end of a month which Clement 
has spent in jail the companionate wife has gone conservative 
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and favors marrying Clement and bringing up their child in 
security. She urges his taking the furniture business seriously. 
He rebels but is won over. 


ROCKBOUND 
(19 performances) 
Drama by Amy Wales and Michael Kallesser. Produced by 
Michael Kallesser, at the Cort Theatre, New York, April 19, 
1929, 


Cast of characters— 


MBHLe TNE TS DELS orale claterels| <icisisrclaie «sie eisle ose oats e Gone are Emily Ann Wellman 
PGCE PESO IT Sie e rele cio els) ciesaleleloxeters io o0ssc asa'e id ola\eserdio orevsvace Willard Bowman 
Matidien Mays ELIg CITI sles cies cismmicratenies ocvsisreeie perersle Sarees ee Gene Paul 
Dei cias ELS 8 OEEIS cee coats oi tra loyeiaisrere lore visiaalesctevateie ors cls: 6sc0u8 Ricardo de Angelis 
PREVOST PANES cccloreichsl sare elels evel) eieia; erevelea, sialeie scares John F. Hamilton 
LINTON ge nb Bia 7 GACOUT CO CARB ROD A OIG HO UO aESIO Dae Renita Randolph 


Ellen Higgins, married to a brute of a man in a fishing village 
on the Maine coast, is forced by circumstances to take Lucy. 
She tells the family Lucy is her niece. Lucy is really her daugh- 
ter born out of wedlock before she married. The truth comes 
out when Lucy falls in love and wants to marry her half brother, 
Amos. Lucy and her mother are turned out of the house, but 
Ellen, a slave to her family obligations, comes back to take care 
of her husband and her sons. 


THE COME-ON MAN 
(24 performances) 


A play in three acts by Herbert Ashton, Jr. Produced by Roy 
Walling at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, April 22, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
Vil Urcrrisg Sst tall ee atretietiye a arcs vis.yieei2oie) 4:0'0s0.0c0, 6°n19.0.8016 George MacQuarrie 


MargtieriteSthangery.wrclecteles os die’ ceive o's 00 vie oa lclsie's Mase ea 
CULV MID TLALI CE aan ipl teislsisisiee ete sleis: «ieieieve oieiscstene 39 ersletAsialel¢ 6.2 y Wall 
IRGARES VM ILCWAL Usicicion cielo inteisiels'c cle's cole a o's e)eceslele Denaia ‘Campbell 
Wins ees Le Walt tetenete/aitiarcl ctersiaieatatc c elavetete a eveic e'o-6 else eteho revels Teresa Dale 
RGA ECY w SLC WALL 01) Tci5i ovo uvolere*cieie ia avele,« 518 karo; e1a.e978's ears Anthony Stanford 
ECW ELIS Meee rina cie st rieiaie rs ehvitatiansiere estes 6cid.sieie o Robert W. Lawrence 
Jeff... cnc c een cece seer cece cece eee c creer ereceeceee Herbert Ashton 
iraratea le Git Clerelerels istela alelielel sie co's. 1 + aie.012'0)s/ sie Herbert Ashton, Jr. 
es Harold tree cie ittcie aise sisletetctsleve.clevsree\aiga's 0 sieves aves Harold Webster 

SAAN OC ACHL EL porem aoa) ais ie oie oleh farms al si pis esp ove avaies anaes Leona Hollister 


Acts I, II and III.—William Strange’s Home. 
Staged by Herbert Ashton. 
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William Strange, crook of high degree, engages Jimmie 
McGuire as a handsome lure to attract wealthy and bejewelled 
women into the Strange home, where they can be robbed of their 
possessions. Jimmie, falling in love with Betty, Strange’s daugh- 
ter, manages a consistent sort of reformation. 


MARRY THE MAN 
(8 performances) 
A companionate comedy in three acts by Jean Archibald. 
Produced by Clyde Elliott, at the Fulton Theatre, New York, 
April 22, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


KESHe en, Ate torent eta oro ait tacetalel ee leteletele tan teleleletele’s estore ttetors Fay Warren 
‘Wimatela nd Aga. ctaicuc ota ceva onc ovelds'lnletctots atetelcleres J. Anthony Hughes 
MELuntoblaysere Gtael ed ereve eicseta rac ccore’ ee areieratenere Simera Sites evan ceoreiere Richard Ward 
WMS oy GLELISS 7; aie lorclove ai topa elo lokave Sco lev ad sue level etote: ok orcas ve rekeTorer treats gees Ann Dere 
Ob ERTIES. aisle clersiate: siske'ae oA eietey wee etoiere teas aasioee eo eietere Lew J. Welsh 
Pititan Jetiriess ccc scpis: s+. s (ous jetereseca.sieus so Ge eis einile storeter eters epee Joan Peers 
PAGAL 3 ri taio:. Fen sapss ore to atersmerve tsveierceebote aha aieteraeeteue fe travelers Jerry Bowman 
MollieS] efi ties. 5 acca vcrsteiets «6 ave sjeyssave «isterota aca «le /eteicvoterevalers Vivian Martin 
Gregory iartitnec.. sactcen sc cieneee mois aieiatbe a nator siete) ote Lester Vail 
Marys 25 athiejeles. a ngitleta Repo tw eee cae Roe ea usieteretaee Florence McGee 


Acts I, II and I1I.—New York Suburban Home of Mollie Jeffries. 
Staged by Priestly Morrison. 

Mollie Jeffries, convinced that marriages would be happier 
without the binding forces of the ceremony with ring and book, 
induces Gregory Martin to sign a contract and go to live with 
her in a bungalow. Gregory, deeply in love with Mollie, is 
haunted by a fear of losing her and wants to make the union 
legal. Mollie holds him to his bargain—until she suspects he is 
preparing to marry some one else. 


MESSIN’ AROUND 
(33 performances) 
A modern musical novelty in two parts, lyrics by Perry Brad- 
ford, music by Jimmy Johnson. Produced by Louis Isquith, at 


the Hudson Theatre, New York, April 22, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 


Sterling Grant Monette Moore 
Paul Floyd | Cora La Redd 
Billy McLaurin Audrey Thomas 


James Thompson Freda Jackson 
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Walter Brogsdale Queenie Price 
Arthur Porter Hilda Perleno 
James Dyer Lena Shadney 
Bamboo McCarver Susie Wroten 
Frank Lloyd Emma Maitland 
William McKelvey Aurelia Wheeldin 


Staged by Louis Isquith and Eddie Rector. 


CARNIVAL 
(24 performances) 


A drama in three acts by William R. Doyle. Produced by 
Irving Lande, at the Forrest Theatre, New York, April 24, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


EEE DEMCEL 2 '2ie ste c ste cuisles eels eisiels relate ae'e ls 0s Virginia True Boardman 
LENA 2 SS SI Ibo Senet GODICIN OC oC RE Sr eon nee Agnes Young 
MEAP NEMCEH Nr A acirsic te AT Cos co tlecclctclelé sleie cl dilem’ ates Frank G. Bond 
Bipbbies SDENCER: % sro sc isles ofc sistelote Oi ose SAS Behe acee soc Norman Foster 
De Fec PASTA a ee er ee Sen ee cE Antrim Short 
PIN MCE DELL. iss diac cv sicieid ce nica ve e's bine oh Lage Ss Pee Anne Forrest 
Miia rede OTERORS calc ata.3 aie a.cicieicls so cisina.ceeiee a aF aeisee Josephine Evans 
iS Leite Seam yee ett Eavcyey suck ay essie: snsusvehevcbousisvs rus (arcdone fe foy'aosiebe alone Walter Fenner 
INES o.6 bl O Odo GND aD oD Oana OA OR ODEGEe ona nGeo oder Esther Keefe 
1OWG.6 “5 AAO Bata DEC E DOE TIONO Be Son ene Ee eens Ramona Kogan 
GT a Sn AA AE Re OS Sel ee ne ee Pe ee Sybil Larayne 
LET ng tlic 5 Qe eee nee GS OTE Ee reer Germaine Giroux 
PA TUMP RL orem ter ene ak tel aajievare plea vo Seed Tela shale 8 ca nsat dle yosalGtee wreriel of eue¥e Bee Jackson 
RS LTsaEMarero pera etiete too oie nie oi asslie Ochs cuca w' aiiage arora Seine were ale Frank Horton 
ye as oats Clots seta rnineiie eb cls Sah cae alee oie wa Adele Gilbert 


Act I,—Living Room of the Spencer Home. Act II.—Scene 1— 
Helen’s Room. 2—Living Room. 3—The ‘‘Smoker.” Act III.— 
Dressing Tent. 

Bobbie Spencer picks up and falls desperately in love with 
Helen Herbert, a “cooch” dancer in a street carnival passing 
through his town. For days the romance flourishes in a “‘hide- 
away,” at the end of which time Bobbie wants to marry Helen, 
but Helen loves him too much to ruin his life. She lets him 
see her as a dancer at a stag party, hoping to disgust him. When 
this doesn’t work she substitutes for the parachute jumper and 
does not open the chute. 


THE PASSION PLAY 
(48 performances) 


The Freiburg Passion Play, produced by Morris Guest, at the 
Hippodrome Theatre, New York, April 29, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Phe Chxistes eeeraeatl os sds e.s.orsielessas's\61s1s)0/6 «.0(e/eic,4/00 Adolph Fassnacht 
Apidas’|s sraersetehe sttetstetcysrs br. Sivlateisests ieletale as ora'slevelsieiave(n\> Georg Fassnacht 
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This German version of the life of Christ beginning with the 
Entrance into Jerusalem and ending with the Crucifixion, has 
been periodically produced in Freiburg, Germany, every three 
years since 1760, members of the Fassnacht families taking the 
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Mary anatsrse ss ieteeltenteniens Suis sgisyslovw eloracnecalavetelereteiersre Amalie Fassnacht 
Mary, Magdalene crrctteiecrctererstaln cts telejae eieinieleveleveretaerarers Elsa Fassnacht 
Johannes of iatoc cto eieteters weie ees are iete sielenenstaterowhelse Georg Fassnacht, Jr. 
‘The BhlindW oma svo-<sicteresoierele ei oketey debenecteremierorsie Augusta Fassnacht 
Pontius #Bilates a, cose canes cite ie eiotecteciate aiete ister ote Lothar Mayring 
Caliph asic citsirecherarciers siete desois ote stetetaceleretovete erie lemiexe tatters Fritz Schoeller 
Dathanis)..« salsssiaimee hie otic e me eee cle eres oe Willie Ehrhardt 
PSTAMIGBisy co \o'g p< arevone, state al ereieievsteloharevetete etateteniete le torele tote oretes Joseph Danner 
Nathanieleins':sivesere ates sovece, avers beanvereuerstoimteiste lel oierelareiele storeys Otto Ludwig 
Ezekiel soi -aia's o-0ng vine sls ot arave. tho she Bim ne eratrereio mavens ee erate Joseph Meier 
Rab bicews croleroisse cisiors siecdtofe re tonelive era eee BiTee be hereretetelerosrere Joseph Langer 
Joseph’ of (Arimathzan. ison cute stein elleiistneets Waldemar Schoenstein 
Summon iof [Cyrene sxe eis is )e\e ais lorcieienlwletocie cher eteiolarslentstelrereee Fritz Helger 
Nicodemus) sics cise brevoretctete crore era discern stot tereetaletele ols Heinrich Knopper 
Veron casas. «cto masts oe wyeuttere aigiateleiny Mreveete avis eavetale: oles Helen Heikamph 
Willeop liars ayevers satu tokevolte oral aige onstovenone tai levee oteielnaskertenereteore Betty Hofstaetter 
Barsrchy verre sisterotels tars aiaie Tove) ates sions falls ulieutstove tobe reteenemeetetateete C. Kurz 
RRachelli55 3 oie: e iahioss: ale eyerereusraveleisvele-al ai yotet ote revel siichoveiseberolameletens Anna Miller 
CO rrhon gt: Rae ID tants aan Se hx nr On int hi cease ic J. Moses 
Lon Zin aS aeie.ctoteeis wate ls io-s wee ea isle idle leks eho leno tetas Emil Krautter 
Selpho wcqesevecrsvas s.ctapereclticns oteis s oierolete wists asters eisrenctee tater John Strehlow 
PAD HEE ciovencdahoxsciaie oreie reiaie waco etanetareen welepeieus lens eters eicnceers taterone pein A. Shaefer 
A DrION ry ea teterele ois alsis sieeve cle ove puerto jegersl ca Penciene staverts elereiars erate K. Knopp 
Barabbase wyreyetiersic!scstelew sitereowsecele sein la eeicieter tare verierere Alfred Hacker 
Hirst Murdererty. tens terarssceeisvedeveveveleieinjeysie locstelstoe ie rleretoore tes Carl Schneider 
Seconds Murdererjin. si cc, c cise sieccisrw ere sleioloisloweis etarelevecerane Fritz Schmitt 
Ring Ler od ersten cieteisidesveiesere 4 orale hele stale cies sero ciavelavela rere Adam Schoenfeld 
PP eteriste totus steicve = isis a oteislalets aralerereters Pretereetetoloterarorennte Heinrich Hauk 


Staged by David Belasco. 


principal réles. 


A musical revue in two acts, lyrics mostly by Howard Dietz, 
music mostly by Arthur Schwartz. 
Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman, in association with Tom 
Weatherly, at the Music Box Theatre, New York, April 30, 1929. 


THE LITTLE SHOW 
(55 performances) 


Principals engaged— 


Clifton Webb Libby Holman 

Fred Allen . Helen Lynd 
Romney Brent Peggy Conklin 

John McCauley Kay Lazell 

Ernest Sharpe Bettina Hall 

Harold Moffat Joan Carter-Waddell 
Paul Bissinger * Dorothy Humphreys 
Adam Carroll Portland Hoffa 


Staged by Dwight Deere Wiman, dances by Danny Dare. 


Produced by William A. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
(39 performances) 
A new comedy in three acts by Morgan Wallace. Produced by 
Lawrence Shubert Lawrence, at the National Theatre, New York, 
April 30, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Caldwellecien cs TAGS chic SOS Aca HOG tn OOM CUO TOO AG Lee Herbert Yost 
PACKER, ODER S stucel sta torai cial cits aire cist horn eee) o, adie hee see aaRelte marcel, Freddy Larimer 
Nea armel eras ac seine eceini ei Sahara the store cinie'e ce Tvelshe ole Blenche Benton 
srs ULELOU.Cotcts) coe fatatelats aiakeibcre- 6 oss sis Claim eibre oer Laurette Bullivant 
PATE UIE COLE Nee eh Tatcleras aioics Seieie aie erate is! swore charlene Robert Farrell 
BWithrierayt arr ell crs. cpapeieyc si cloexcleis oss scare o aie vieistehasestorecsvsts Max Von Mitzel 
LETS ak SOOO OAC OOS OG EEND BE eRe teas Preston Foster 
INET CONV ClIS=ccie csicsiors ci siorcueinie cise ete oleae meee ake oheeis Leneta Lane 
PMO ATI VV cla CEs atoroneye: of israpcie re ususcolelo) oieleeieverarevenes es) vasaus ora Henry Hull 
ee ICHALUSOM ctaec cisisrs cde gate visle os Seisreaieeanies John A. Butler 
PURINES cree clelccs eae seca ea ies ele uae sb -oiae ois ee ee oa John T. Doyle 
EA oniclintpyarectesrcke e oeiats siete ere ia eisraievesaets a veseee)o3 Charles F. McCarthy 
SEGIEL COT TES a GSR Da SBR eO HOODODEOREIDe. obit Virginia Howell 
Heenes PONNSOMerale cle tit ere coc tecaee eeestiee tie ete e Ke ee Joan Bourdelle 
Beterayolin'sots stericiows:s sists che lore re levers sis alate isteteles fete Robert Cummings 
Rony SICAL OE ct eteielsicie elcie aicie sioceioisielainve ris ea erst siore ose George Anderson 
Paik NATIT iterates occ seats oteisiet ere oie see etas Halliam Bosworth 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Stage of the Grand Opera House. 2—Back 
Stage. Act II.—Scene 1—Wallace’s Room. 2—Stage. 3—Richard- 
son’s Room. 4—Stage. Act III.—An Office. 

Staged by Edward Clarke Lilley. 

Morgan Wallace, leading man and part proprietor of a stock 
company in a mid-western town, is facing bankruptcy when the 
town’s political boss offers him a chance to run for mayor. The 
actor is to represent the reform element and get enough votes to 
make election easy for the machine candidate. By a fluke Wal- 
lace is elected and decides to give the town an honest administra- 
tion for a change. 


* GRAND STREET FOLLIES OF 1929 
(53 performances) 


An annual satirical revue, book and lyrics by Agnes Morgan, 
music by Arthur Schwartz and Max Ewing, additional numbers 
by William Irwin and Serge Walter. Produced by The Actor- 
Managers, Inc., in association with Paul Moss, at the Booth 
Theatre, New York, May 1, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 
Albert Carroll Dorothy Dands 


Otto Hulett Paula Trueman 
Marc Loebell Edla Frankau 
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ames Cagney Mary Williams 
unius Matthews Mae Noble | 

al Brogan Kathleen Kidd 
Blaine Cordner Katherine Gauthier 


George Heller 
Staged by Agnes Morgan, dances by Dave Gould. 


LITTLE THEATRE TOURNAMENT 
(7 performances) 


Conducted by Walter Hartwig, in codperation with the Man- 
hattan Little Theatre Club, Inc., for the David Belasco Trophy, 
at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, the week of May 6, 1929. 


MONDAY EVENING, MAY 6 


The Mimes and Mummers of Fordham University, New York City, 
in ‘'The Rhythm of the City,” by Donald J. Ryan. 


The Cast— 
peek IMT Cr Wisieyscarer ous) clevaaverels tet otoreierefelersloraterolepelel siekere teneta skaters John P. King 
UDO Sims s exsrauct arev'ss o/s) ole abe, she iabeneve ciel ore etoteco omer acel lietemanereyet James P. Casey ~ 
Gam iyesictutewcsrotowete ois selec asia oferta c otine ettinterevaneretereneieters Bernard J. Lane 
MREDOs bert ctoruremterere'o cleus etait ovens viel eperereiereverens) eimaraes William J. Flanagan 
VET ee VW iil cura Sey epetebere ai ereloratersieratevekerolatelelstecrsteters atoreetere James E. Higgins 


Scene—A New York Night Club. 


The Monticello Players of Manhattan in “The Father Returns,” by 
Kiruchi Kwan. 
The Cast— 









Aenichirg via ed = 28.5.5. «avoisie p/stenels (o1o's.cfasaieie ape ioi aie lee deaieteters Ted DeCorsia 
Otakas< Hirst Mfother fst itetdecacter esate Oeieisnie Setar Alice Normandeau 
Shinjiro, His Younger Brother...........0+: -William Stillwagon 
Otane, His Young Sister....... .. Marilyn Kaltman 
Sotaro, His Father........ .. Thomas Keenan 
BAY Pagsexb yiciz.s iheisceitte.c0eiese ler euaus leis Ot. vas taceustere val oeTObe on etoees Harry Sacks 


Scene—A Six-mat Room in a Middle-class Home—a Small Town 
in the Nankaido, Japan. 
The play adapted and directed by Conrad V. Norman. 


The Fonnesbeck Players of Manhattan in “Joint Owners in Spain,” 
by Alice Brown. 

The Cast— 
Mas: Mitebelt Director of the Old Ladies’ Home. ye lee Thackrey 

iss Dyer racy Aylwin 

Meay Tee } Inmates of the Home............ Mary Jane Roberts 
Scene—A Room in the Home. 
Staged and Directed by Lydia Fonnesbeck. 


Old Fort Club of Brooklyn in ‘Another Room for Rent,” by John 


Kanaley. 

The Cast— 
qerey ELAM SE's <) are /ateiehelatel ere cvareiete terete els:ciscelsi ecciatts tele Lawrence McManus 
Ob Wallace Foe 34 SaaS eee Haece lace eierts wtereretortee Frederick Thurston 
IMiga tambien tacdys ois, s, carters ieicucievorote isc etait foie reveloyoyatenes Elizabeth Watters 
Mem IMCINLAN GI... \<;c/s1c)s orctelelstctveletsians rere avere eo eistebreteaye Edwin S. Parker 
Meas (McMahon 3 \os.cssenicin alesse oe ae siecle Cee o ane Bessie Duncan 


Directed by Hans Axel Wolleen. 


TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 7 


a Argonaut Players of Manhattan in ‘‘Sightseers,”’ by Bernice 
reen. 
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The Cast— 
Christopher say Guideiic ccs ass o> 5% Manatee ais 8 Thomas V. Caulkins 
Ta ee aaa Peon 
ohn ° eslie G. Anderson 
Wile COAL Wlepeern Party of Sightseers........ Violet Jones 
The Old Man William Forst 


Scene—A Remote Part of the Crystal Caverns. 
Produced Under the Personal Direction of the Author. 


League of American Pen Women of New York City Branch in ‘The 
Aristocrat,” by Teja Werbing. 


The Cast— 
Herman Osterman (Americanized “Harvey Easter’’)..James Metcalfe 
IMac mV anCerveldtret oxi. oti sn sats else skies Risaraces Verna Carleton 
Bedwir, Osterman sc cuisc set ce ces Gee sek oe tone eee Lillian W. Browne 
Mi fles WMEKHECLEC cia! ciaks ciclelslciate ols lsmiektels ooeleiswta biate sees Ernest Howard 


Scene—Living Room of Harvey Easter’s Apartment, New York City. 
Play Directed by Lillian W. Browne. 


The Association Players Stock Company of the Y.M.H.A. of 92nd 
ey Manhattan, in ‘‘The Man in the Stalls,’ by Alfred Sutro. 
e Cast— 


Hector Saul Trochman 
“AE FEI 7y Bl cane ARE RCSO CoE CRORES CERO cE ICL ERICH CORA ROR Re ERT Pat_ Feil 

etty.. ...Hve Lynn 
Maidirr.s-+s June White 





Scene—The Drawing Room of Hector’s Apartment. 
Produced Under the Direction of Myron E. Sattler. 


The Dramatic Union of Our Lady of Lourdes of Manhattan in ‘“The 
Segoe With the Twisty Windows,” by Mary Parkington. 
he Cast— 


AIO SP RCOMOT MEAs ol oyssc76 ella als oc ears afelsis ee tints Gals Distal oie Nicholas Healy 
CO hiarlesm Olive sce oleate avs ena alaioxepsuelatncre eve a gore acSiars seve aimee Adrian Powers 
cheresagsdeady: ¥ ONtiHg: <2.) cits sepsis a orsysie ve ssies Anne Hamilton Slattery 
icat here Sorrellis.: caste chs clare aja calstertie wisidve eis’ ee ale via Seats Gloria Russ 
PATTER OMS OLE cre dalle, apetsueeiens npeleiy Siete aie eis ailsiatss olerele Madeleine Killalea 
PSEC Ha I OGLE «cxthaxe coesslOr ai aietel paleo Sesieiclglcl ate gareel ane oat oe John Hiro 
OLED al eres aati ails a (ovaolia sale "sie ares Bia oie ielle-pie i Maysre eye William Brennan 


i iad Cellar of a House in Petrograd, During the “Red 
error. 
Produced Under the Direction of Gertrude Wainwright. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 8 


Community Players of South County of Peace Dale, Rhode Island, 
in “Fancy Free,’ by Stanley Houghton. 


The Cast— 
Er Sane aetna ote ot es local oti'e wince, €.ereier ers isie;%, 814) wy sielahsves saseisvetore Bertha Taft 
INSECT ere oe DOGO OOO OC ODOU DIO DOCS E to oe Richard C. Taft 
PAE DELL ove ole ais telstay.olelin eiseio sols aisie os/o.sveh acs itigh aietete T. Pierrepont Hazard 
AD chit cu metetey chet edaate Vola eisy ete? a viele: ais o:' feverssasaue eistelarehoraxevarels Nathalie F. Pierce 


Scene—A Corner of the Writing Room of the Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Babylon-on-Sea. 
Directed by Bertha Taft. 


The Sunnyside Playhouse of Sunnyside, L. I., in “The Severed 
Cord,” by Maxine Finsterwald. 


The Cast— 

ae HO DOB ORE AOCGONDES COCO AD ANOS OODOC OOOO ORS Om Tee Helen Cross 
ark os. ..-Robert Sangster 
Jake.. OWA OOO nA BABE NAOdgaeede ool o Frank Sangster 





Senne ihe Kitchen in a Shack in a Small Manufacturing Town near 
Boston. 
Produced Under the Direction of Maxine Finsterwald. 


The Gardens Players of Forest Hills, L. I., in “Shall We Join the 
Ladies,” by Sir James M. Barrie. 
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The Cast— 
Sasa Samii tha are otsialeie' ef slerelavere reiereteteleleletcversicl sister aieiatetnie kenge John B. Bruns 
Lady. Natit eR AyiCcis che iorele crac oione eve erates tela ele etetete se ieretaters Loretta Howson 
PSPS OE MID KB Eh Ce oo eo docmudeccd Seaonpondne dads Frederick Kiendl 
Lady W fathicireise © s scusste caine serniisreterenem oreistetere et ete Arlene Greening 
IMirMeP tee tievcatetewers cierelein sierra: sroateseerieteiiclokeleleterstaretons Walter Claypoole 
WET an Vg OA OMS Sr hn Sh oon Con aU OOoo aod on Agnes Kiendl 
Mr. Valie.... ..G. KE. Sileox 
Missx Valtescips ees 212 clei .-Irma Wagner 
Mars Gotirlay,. (ee laaie aie siai oie svetelale okie oiekonsinl delotstelel cio deta ators Edward Moir 
Vins. ACAstt Octave toiicie erels tate rate tet fe letacneueieeteteweIiareze Rose Schulze-Berge 
Captain: Jentiiang Sot tersiercnaratars «oa talersialshera tera rete r stator Harper Canaday 
Miss Uist. .6cfe.0)afeceivawes els orasioie tee cree she edeyemleietoeeets G. Marian Burton 
INT Fg STAIUG Scie cists sheverenciciereeis elevecaiate ie, ekeleiatets, eters emer Helen Clevenger 
Diol phit 5 srape eye sides cro ois stale sla, fioca)slele/slele|ola!elelsc aieieseialetere Otto Berman 
Haacynut new Wade ete cveveratelonsvetetelete ieeiereirete cictoketem tre ols Mabel Claypoole 
Wolicematy. cck ute «wives isiew eoneeuleite ee eee a miner Harry Foskett 


Scene—Dining Room of Sam Smith’s Home. 
The Play Directed by Albert S. Howson. 


The Derry Association Players of New York City in ‘‘Rachel Cowan,” 
by Shane Conway. 


The Cast— 
iBredin Hewitt. a oma. Parmerioc cise nccmiacies cic els Shane Conway 
Martha Hewitt rls’ VWithels nts cnlecsu icc seme ienie Belle Butler 
Rachel Cowan, Adopted by the Hewitts........... Tessie MacFarlane 


Jack Guildford, the Son of a Neighboring Farmer...Chas. McElhone 
Scene—A Kitchen in the Home of the Hewitts, Situated in the 
Innishowen Peninsula Section of the North of Ireland. : 
Play Directed by Shane Conway. 


THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 9 


Columbia Players of the Community Drama Guild of Washington, 
D. C., in “The Monkey’s Paw,” by W. W. Jacobs. 


The Cast— 
DML WW Ei te israve is oysicievelsyeus,sie|oie!oleieiesriereleleieiereeieieieieheleieiniotevet George Odell 
INET Savy Wir ELLER Socks, Stay ayo, ols: cna ei oes oie leiaiiey-s\ Gite (ore afersis ts ote aeietaiomte Elizabeth Dyer 
Herbert, Welty SOU sieyinisiwisale si0s0. 61s na wie Susie's he oR Ia Paul Alexander 
Sergeannt-iaj Ory Morris): ots vel oasctereial ene rsveversinanctoetelerate = Harry Westcott 
Mrs “Sampsottetisnccie scies> oieiswinyemieta dere Saveicbaaeree oes eae eieieakes Bauk Hage 


eee eee Living Room of An Old-fashioned Cottage in a London 
uburb. 
Director—Aurora M. Poston. 


The Chaminade Players of Dayton, Ohio, in ‘“‘The Yellow Triangle,’ 
by George W. Sutton, Jr. 


The Cast— 
Henderson, aid rader.jicicieuisrc stereos lee eree oe eee D. C. Ashton 
Ptelon Eis? W ite: s..cats sietekiete sheleiclols ete htatensctints Rose Marie Abel 
Dorand, Chief of Police. 30.5 ...i05. neni Maurice Costello 
Bardow, ‘American, Consult nce. tac es « vic cereus eevee ee Jack Janszen 
Alidini Viseram, Arab Ivory Agent.............. Cletus Robbeloth 
Alp Head' ‘Houser Boy oy cece te sasilon ereas alovestel terete Robert Schields 
Mabiuii: aS wohili. Semvartanaciieiere tts loreletetsrele reise iaier ieee Richard Zenni 


Scene—Zanzibar, East Africa; Office in Henderson’s House. 
D. C. Ashton, Director. 


The Little Theatre of St. Augustine, Florida in “P Old Jim,” 
Wm. C. De Mille. Pate Jim,” by 


rs Cast— 

Trg iG 5.01 OO ERA Leo Git Chas. F. Hopkins, Jr. 

Mari¢Agelig mV ILesis cave ce Melis wie sisikies SO a nes te ‘ 5 qPrery ao 
Paul, ithe s Doctor: .ss1cs Aciserew c's hs cisterns Salve) ele ieee Fred A. Henderich 





Scene—Sitting Room in Jim’s Apartment—New York City. 
Directed by Chas. F. Hopkins, Jr. 


The Hearthstone Players of Denver, Colorado, in “Thirst,” by 
Eugene O’Neill, 
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The Cast— 
PAP Darl COL eeteie erejaisiets (sjcle cies clelsivie c.sieve's cicia’s saree, b/sieisiave'eie-« Lucille Ferry 
FAM GenMemianemrciscctets cele wuiea se fete aaitlc ia ae oleate lelahete: silos Noble Laesch 
Ae Nierron Sal loteereicae i aretecslecsiete seorsie a aca wlapere sie eisai Eugene Beuerman 


Scene—A Brine Washed Steamer’s Life Raft, Afloat on a Tropic 
Sea, at Midnight. 
Katharine Anne Ommanney, Director. 


FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 10 


The Anniston Little Theatre of Anniston, Alabama, in ‘The End of 
the Dance,’’ by Hudson Strode. 


The Cast— 
Icilekite rs Mar ad Gri c105 sis.ec ave sieteteleleleaete aie eas Wipes Esl ecIUS Edel Ayers 
Pl rms cari le ye GREG Seis visi cteie © che whe. 0') os eters c. Hota eee Raymond Wheeler 
VG ed CIWAIUG aNicerm.0)s\otaterase ol, cise aaretoren Tuaeveret oe elkerne sere Carrie Knox 
Pere MEAL SUEN Seiereh sc chee Aa quics siercusetee se Gada mei amie sais Knox Ide 


Scene—Up-stairs Sitting Room in the Home of Dr. Gregg. 
Directed by Donald Marye. 


The Temple Arts Club of Cincinnati, Ohio,.in “Edna,’’ by Ralph C. 
Zimmerman and Robert F. Chester. 


The Cast— 
PLLA GO CHEN CE Basra ayes o)5 SS [bie Siospiclaie ase seis Bteo lap Riacere Katherine Gray 
Som” ESCDEHGE Jc. c)s'fesiee sce Soe oa eek es we es eve Dolly Britten 
Bred SCHmMIGe ois crerns shorele > ihrer kale severe ee arcae ee Ralph Zimmerman 
PDA ape CUEISAE fe <0 oyc\efusai «iste <lole s vies ricis eee ssiere + Clarence Frohliger 
@lite Akers, | Newspaperimands <\s idebicrsicsl a cle roetataa. can oe Darvin Mueller 


Scene—The Second Floor Flat of the Schmidts’ in the Suburb of 
Evanston, Cincinnati. __ 
Directed by Ralph C. Zimmerman. 


The Morgan College Dramatic Club of Baltimore, Maryland in “The 
Man Who Died at Twelve O’Clock,” by Paul Green. 


The Cast— 
em ESR. occ QOD ono SEA ot OMOR OOO AUD pone Og Oc gprs E er bad 
PETES Ae gd HOPE OTIR CRS CAS © SOS Ee CRUD Mees IGE. ames D. Carr 
pana getvans st hiets ens te cs oie siae see ce aies Osborne B. Dixon 


Scene—A Room in the Home of January Evans on a Farm in East- 
ern North Carolina. 
Randolph Edmonds, Director. 


The Guild Play Shop of Denver, Colorado in “Rain,” by Dana 


Burnett. 

The Cast— 
lin. S32 atone tinp agin SOO SOOGone INQuOnOodn Bde nor cnn John Stapp 
Allie Baird. .....220- IOS. COIS GCAO Ae BOMOOn Se Ao Giana Regamey 
CA ord tig ihe’, cod he SOIC ROTI DIG. AOAC nO TERA OETA Richard Henson 


Scene—A Village Hut on the Coast of Maine. 
Lucille Langdon, Director-Manager. 


At the conclusion of the tournament prizes were awarded the 
Garders Players of Forest Hills, L. I.; The Guild Play Shop of 
Denver, Colorado; The Anniston Little Theatre of Anniston, Ala- 
bama; The Sunnyside Playhouse of Sunnyside, L. I. The Belasco 
trophy was awarded The Gardens Players for their performance of 
Sir James M. Barrie’s ‘Shall We Join the Ladies,” 


THE FIRST LAW 
(8 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Dmitry Scheglov, adapted from the 
Russian by Herman Bernstein and Leonid Snegoff. Produced by 
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N. S. R. Productions, Inc., at the Masque Theatre, New York, 
May 6, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


OllaneStevenSterecuysesieteisteiscisiets ale lats’ visJeisistefete| stove boysters Frances Carson 
Henry. Wi0Od hose ert teierep eters aletele ole eielovelviciete fer-toasloreteketore Reginald Goode 
MALT Minhis AGH GOATCO OO OODEOO TESCO DUOC COO OO RGeame Leonid Snegoff 
WleizalAcreisleisivle a aleve orelotelere siela slolelsieloelotel tela etete ete rter Samuel Schneider 
Busene we unter cic -sis cntsletelerstels olalsielnicle cleiniaicleteiete=teler Wilfred Seagram 


Actse ur aad III.—An Abandoned Hut in Siberia. 
Staged’ by Leonid Snegoff. 

Ollan Stevens, daughter of a mines manager in Siberia, and 
Henry Woodhouse, her aristocratic fiancé, are escaping the rev- 
olutionists when they are pursued by wolves and take refuge in 
a hut in the forest. Into the same hut stumbles Vladimir, Bol- 
shevist engineer. Vladimir proves the stronger of the two men 
and wins Ollan’s love away from Woodhouse. The men fight; 
Woodhouse is killed; Vladimir and Ollan are happy until relief 
comes. Then Ollan is torn between giving up her class and 
giving up Vladimir. She gives up Vladimir. 


THE JADE GOD 
(40 performances) 
Mystery drama in three acts by William E. Barry, from the 
novel of Alan Sullivan. Produced by Ben Stein at the Cort 
Theatre, New York, May 13, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


IMSS SIE sco dacongmonnnagcocdocoDedoec SsoocooonG 5 Matea'c pi veher ly, 
Vohn® Millicent, oc.cteurraecle cc leis ele rocue e eelere seccesess Ronald Dexter 
Jack= Dertich. occa cisiv sessee ewes smeceees opocoboc "Richard Nicholls 
Edith eDerricks i icswclelelsterersvereceeteloriestoeaterstaeieiers nisiols ‘Gwyneth Gordon 
Mrsa Thursby vison sno cei ee cine actierciociocionie mats Phyllis Joyce 
John: Martine. < s.<.o:s/ cess levee wis owes n> © srsiersteleveis easier H. H. McCollum 


ean Millicent..... ..Lyle Stackpole 


.Stanley Harrison 





MB Lun tS: Wiese css ciers are SA eee ah Oe SE Leslie King 

IPCLE TG rienc esovcte:s 3) 50's share eiecete aie iets tetaus oun iaretevetewes tokeienets eee Oscar Serlin 

: Ags Me II and III.—The Study, Beech Lodge, Bamberly, Sussex, 
ngland 


Staged by Walter Greenough. 


John Millicent is found murdered, his throat cut with a Malay 
creese. Jack Derrick, a novelist in love with Jean Millicent, takes 
over the Millicent house with his sister and swears he will solve 
the mystery. His investigations involve most of the servants and 
an itinerant peddlar from the Orient. He also discovers a jade 
idol which Millicent picked up in an India temple, and which 
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carries a curse, to be the cause of the crime. The reénactment 
of the murder impells Perkins, the housemaid, to confess. 


PANSY 
(3 performances) 
All-colored musical revue in two acts, book by Alex Belledna, 
music by Maceo Pinkard. Produced by Maceo Pinkard at the 
Belmont Theatre, New York, May 14, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


[Dare LRG 2 9 Sea ae ete GET OCIO ORT OSCR MERIC Doe ean Ralph Harris 
MPInie Sereettele cre relefeloeie sore crevercrsrei ee wiecs cane nteselor wisiars Wecsiate ete Al Frisco 
Canpuspe ab Upsi ccc c bescticcee Tom and Austin—Cole Brothers 
PRT SSW tlie cece ieavareroterh evale ote pitin aise tos wialerone larets.y ...--lda Anderson 
Bil CP EGpostiiony UNac ae sis. ete eich «= sles wie ion sie ere ....Alfred Chester 
IMT SSMS rite cies 1a cinrs-c alersrsuccalevs aia a \ahe sie ajeisee alee 6:08 Elizabeth Taylor 
ADATVE Yetta tered slelacatctee ore siciete eitainaie Cateie cist sass «.sc0K Pearl McCormack 
Ulysses Grant Green (Father of Pansy).............. Speedy Wilson 
DMce AG rGet amet ce ieicct gate state ois auc Rosin sie or esieloe Gis Amon Davis 
LGIS A We SAG BORGO OD SOE ING SCID Gene en TRC ICR Ree Billy Andrews 
RECTED 64665 CODOCE COG DOCS OCIa Henan Icice mieteistarets Jackie Young 
ws AY Saye 
. Randa 
Penta Comedy: FOur s:nis sys! ste ers/o:acctaie a 450 515, olsloisin'e a. 5 H. Mattingly 
D. Davis 
Becsien Sanit liars a cicaciere sie is ot aie ieieve cies aie le wines sek GE Bessie Smith 


Acts I and Il.—On and around the campus of a Southern uni- 
versity on commencement day. 


A hit and miss revue, considerably more miss than hit. 


STEPPING OUT 
(24 performances) 
Farce in three acts by Elmer Harris. Produced by Charles 
Dillingham in association with Eddie Dowling and Edgar Mac- 
Gregor at the Fulton Theatre, New York, May 20, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


OAL ys ILst Mer seevagate stares vaca io alo tayn\e cies s.e) 61 cie.-s el tletole olelsnecere Jobyna Howland 
EDD bye coaattt ll vere lete uateio ole) of ouel ace leleiehs,ad da csi oie oleaiclens Herbert Corthell 
plisrrime Martin romero cits iareid acre 5/3. oje0e a0 6 # ate; aieyeneratah oh Walter Connoly 
LeAtd ie 365 cdp DOC GUa OO I8 OOO IERIE pOn COdo nm Cone Audrey Davis 
IELVeEme Lact versysialerstctotstsratete store svuie/o (a s0s ns evo:e'e Stessyene)s als. Grace La Rue 
MD Ad Sia ltelelecel etesiaict eta eislevele.c.e «)s, cicversstve «6 sisveceeisieys ++.--Allen Fagan 
Pleas MeleRicamerr cies oo elect ere ate ne wicce se eie.cheeimers AGBcDS Lillian Bond 
Matis Ce LONE Ot epetcycioverarsisiviaie clersichan olc.olalovs: dcdie oe elarmlesels .+.Martha Sleeper 
(Charles Miillererctaranste steals stcleiielsieieis ocr a ove. oe felts elele -»-Hale Hamilton 
Patil Meth eee sels, ticlaiereiord aie eynieleleeiisra,aia.o el viesele siistere de Onarles Dill 
Par Ol meV Go 1islotel ot eloter scaieheictsseteie) ove, piecger.sve-*\0s0' se iniecale si preleve*s Kim Peacock 
Porter rete cee ale sisleiote nine sale: sictegisrsisie'e ee waeisee 2.Jere McAuliffe 


Act I.—Martin’s Home in Hollywood. Act II and III.—Eve’s 
Cabin Near Yosemite Valley, Calif. 
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Tubby Smith and Tom Martin, having invested in the motion 
picture business and met some of the actresses, decide on a bit 
of a fling to test their hope that they may not be as old as their 
years indicate. With their wives away they invite two young 
gold diggers, Cleo and Madge, for a party at Mr. Martin’s home. 
The wives return, threaten to divorce their husbands and to be 
even run away to the mountains and flirt with a couple of college 
boys. The husbands, contrite but consistent, manage to force a 
reconciliation upon their mates. 


* A NIGHT IN VENICE 
(31 performances) 
Revue in two acts; music by Lee Davis and Maury Rubens, 
syrics by J. Keirn Brennan and Moe Jaffe. Produced by the 


Messrs. Shubert at the Shubert Theatre, New York, May 21, 
1929. 


Principals engaged— 


Ted Healy Dodge Sisters 
Arthur Havel Laura Lee 
Morton Havel Betsy Rees 
Joe Michon Ann Seymour 
Peter Michon Anita Case 
Halfred Young Sarah Granzow 
Stanley Rogers Florence Powell 
John Byams Fodi Brown 
Ferral and Paul The Johnsons 
Shemp Howard Walter Armin’ 
Dudley Clements Stevens Brothers 
Chester Hale Girls Allen Foster Girls 
Staged by Lew Morton and Thomas A. Hart; dances by Busby 
Berkeley. 


CHINESE O’NEILL 
(13 performances) 
Melodrama in three acts, by Capt. Cushing Donnell. Pro- 
duced by the author at the Forrest Theatre, New York, May 22, 
1929, 


Cast of characters— 


Captain) MOwWle (ici)... + risjelsletelslelsielelelolelsiialeislele\alclslaielele George Buzante 
PONG Gals omtecieis ss vara ie tes wintereievals are oete) arent oie aucvetermeoreks Gustave Rolland 
SOY YONG istgetersts alors sie. sislsietaloteleielo/elaists\eloisic/eeielalatsyartersia Howard Hall 
MRE CHHONEM tees «cos ole te esters a isla is iere, stove ava susietoererereareiete Al. Boucari 
PEsi Sati ye eiwetciane ie castircvoveteretetionetes stoners sons) che cheers ecenoneae Frank G. Bond 
Millie 


We Tare tee hae aeeneds avec terenseetchateis sr cuatle tise ne ee Josephine Evans 
Hrench yy. Seiscisrieloyele &:<isiepsielaverore etcrate iofeleelera|siayecietereiae John Buckler, Jr. 
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ROUTINES” ONIN GH yee Soericube oe Crnigga soc Hage Douglass R. Dumbrille 
Louisiana......... wioleceiafavereisie sieleteiersiaicic cue lejsiaearsvers eves Frank De Silva 
Mississippi......... SOCOROTOS GOD efelaidintaieveleid (ate, eve .---Arthur Rossman 
Gerson St.George ac o.ec ca ccenswee e efalolerelave@ierersveleleica's Hugh Buckler 
Rady yAsatha, Berestord’ss '..<s owe cicccoscle tes <ceies Lenore Chippendale 
‘The Hon) Nancy Betesforde.c.¢c. th sciences eccie es Audrey Ridgwell 
ord blerbert: Lenox sess rate ciere cle te eto eistese sn ueewe ss Edward Rigby 
Captaine Claekcon ie srtvieis cit sie sis eet tiem mioeein meee Frederick B. Manatt 
oolietin) WHE: cate oc) cer felt a ae ae Seeice siete se esaue ais Gordon Conover 
MCOOHEPIN MBIA ates oat ree ar Ci Mista ee aes almoiaieia aielelavere ate solar Sigh Alti 
IMGIER Os dng So SOUS AB aGomaune GOOD Frank De Silva, Arthur Rossman 
Chineses neers duds <.e-seccere Sang Ti, Fah Lo, Fuen Wah, Wong Foo 


Prologue—The Justice of Chang Kai Chang. Acts I and II.—The 
Inn of the Honest Sailors. Act III.—The House of Chang Kai 
Chang. Time—1925. The Port of Hainan on the China Coast. 
“Chinese” O’Neill, adventurous Yankee who fought in the 
great war with the Canadians, is running a couple of gunboat 
convoys for the English along the China coast. In the port of 
Hainan he finds Gerson St. George and party in jeopardy. Chang 
Kai Chang, “master of the China sea,’ has sworn to be even 
with St. George for having offered a reward for the capture of 
Chang. ONeill, falling in love with the girl St. George is forcing 
to marry him, takes charge of the situation and manages finally to 
outwit and defeat Chang and save the girl. 


UNCLE VANYA 
(2 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Anton Chekov. Produced by Irma 
Kraft at the Morosco Theatre, New York, May 24, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


EV ei i Sa ab ore BOO ONO SEA OCC OTe OOOO CA AOC Ludmilla Toretzka 
INU pctacet We eW OAC oio:0! 6 0) 9 ar siet cueyoioces prepa) of'eueuencis sys ecatevend e's) ee Franchot Tone 
ivan Petrovitch=(Uncle Vanya). cis secc ccs» vaste Morris Carnovsky 
RAGAN GEM LAC ITIILOVALCH 4 cis a w'e)ale eiaseysioje e's ie\eie sisi siereie's « Hubert Druce 
i elena PAOTEIC VILA cic ote siete Wane hielcl'a olelege te at aleve aoelee <vorere Ara Gerald 
NIL VU ola vel aolere| elntaiete = clr siscis/ie\sio\elelelelels)elele ele ilaisie/ats als Rose Keane 
Mi gare hints rote hare) oe cree: ate 's' >, ole icjesa*ere) HWolevsithelavevahere ete Jules Artfield 
Matin MFASSIMEW TAA tei etnreust acre clo: aieial\ea\sle oie1d.leleisie visiegs Marjorie Dalton 
VOL EAI Ail ree eis Noh lesacs asic syertaie ete'o.6 clorelelciminrstelsteleiss = Anton Bundsman 


Acts I, II and III.—On the Estate of the Voinetskoy in Russia. 


Uncle Vanya, at 47, is embittered and disillusioned. For years 
he and his relatives have slaved to support and educate Alex- 
ander Vladimirovitch and now Alexander turns out a pompous 
and shallow professor of literature. Uncle Vanya also suffers 
a deep-seated love attack, being enamored of Alexander’s second 
wife, the beautiful Helena. Helena does not return his love, but 
hungers instead after Mikhail, who, in turn, is loved hopelessly 
by Sonya. Uncle Vanya, in desperation, tries to kill Alexander 
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but is even a failure at that. After which life settles back into 
a somewhat distressing normalcy. 


* DECISION 
(24 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Carl Henkle. Produced by Robert 
Sterling at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, May 27, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Nancy Liane crgcicie oo clenersmuctove oie eleicfolaetererercreleteisl sterols Margaret Barnstead 
Mis Mache t ostcterare's ters morc Maer esic og-cstotes cr ciciets ccoleeloraatormcretie Nellie Gill 
Jobne'Greyirccicireieicvelerer ste ereloralstel rebrcreeteteterelerehetetele sietoiele George Neville 
Mir SIME aC lest cs ete clove texcievars coin atecspeuetsteueaniel sustetocer avers lane leit robatiate Francis Keeley 
Apr Ol eats anima OGG OOD DH On Dou onOnonS CO OOOOU Edward Martin 
George: Lane sjorays,siavsieleuetess (ave oles sheioye ste. ois a ievete ot cleyeliers elon Buddy Schubert 
Katel Mane tn atcicrclerierctercins ics icreis tie cisicesciscr elec ieee steisictete Frances Hess 
BillUWV oun secrete < ceiete cere wits s Sie Reta eo tte esieiviciniotletste Paul Martin 
Mabellca ne cyecioiictcisie crc ie itis: siehoveie cieiersioietelotate lors tteiaie lo tavets Wilva Davis 
Margaret) Pendletonicratarciesleveloreisic s clereciereteteleteleieiereielerers Ruby Blackburn 
Archie pe end letontejere is esialorc oreleletale sieiaieie eaeisicisleieieiotsecieieiat Roy Bucklee 
PUA GS CLrOShy, cnc cieVerers late cele lel stele ote tare eiorekae 1 torere George H. Weiseman 
ieee) I, If and I11.—Nancy Lane’s Home. A Suburb of Worcester, 
ass. 


Nancy Lane, having taken the two children of her dead sister 
when their mother died, finds herself ten years Jater the bene- 
ficiary of a rich relative who leaves her a quarter million and her 
foster children three times as much. Immediately Nancy and 
the children are hounded by scheming relatives who try to prove 
Nancy’s legal claim upon the children defective. The judge de- 
cides in Nancy’s favor and she marries Jim Curtis, an honest 
green grocer who has loved her for a long time. 


CHIPPIES 
(5 performances) 
Comedy drama in three acts by Luther Yantis. Produced by 
F. A. D. Productions, Inc., at the Belmont Theatre, New York, 
May 29, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Beth VRamseyrecicic:-s1o0.5 cele ere eipianenreneroneyeie es Sve iedefapeverere ».-Maud Brooks 
Mrs.) EmmasRam sey; tectispentciets eis cioa.s' sais eerstors creterao Maude Dayton 
FRAUD Vp LOM EL Nera taies ol cielellol </eveystpioncirel eerste tetolaiefevaioletamievolerersueiehe Klar Magnus 
Clay Max weelligs i is: aiois s\n ccisteretotateicte tetas (orcucisco\ ole ssasielese euetemialees Warren Colt 
Tonys Perrottaiyers siccie-« a citristereremioiossc © siermio eiereioreteretersiete Cullen Landis 
SaMiny a MlALCiutgare a eliste eeteleteleieiersieieie ee stol-feisteverttr oi sieiete Saul Z. Martell 
Charley s EHicks foastiisiietet eteretscresiaie cin = cream niemenieitte Omar Glover 


Bddie® Mackwetiamar cis ccncrenitienie de cess ties aes ore -.Thomas Swift 
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ack" Olmsteadeiiscciesstetees tots tn eles stele WI seals vistaralewreotes Fred Ardath 
OMCers tees acta crete oe eee eee e de eels n Sins Se ahavomeneleee Lynn Root 

Act I.—Living Room of the Ramsey Home. Painsville, Ohio. 
Act II.—Charley’s Beer Flat. Cleveland, Ohio. Act III.—Scene 
1—Beth’s Boudoir. 2—Ramsey Home. 

Beth Ramsey, a small town girl expecting to marry Clay Max- 
well, is lured away to Cleveland, Ohio, by her tough chum, Ruby 
Stone, and becomes the mistress of Tony Perotta, a more or less 
noble bootlegger. In the end she sees the evil of her ways, and 
though Tony marries her, she gets back home just in time for her 
mother’s funeral. 


BECKY SHARP 
(8 performances) 
Comedy in four acts by Langdon Mitchell, based on Thack- 
eray’s “Vanity Fair.” Revived by the Players’ Club at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, June 3, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 







Seige SS HALD ace! terete to: oe7eo eto sts ole aeielels.e cetercistele owe ep ecle steers Mary Ellis 
PAsrie Lic ES CCLEY che ves2icc.5)ola\e la lols) of Ab coeld cals ess-aieys a oSey sieved, oe Patricia Collinge 
IMGEsi Crawleyietsre s crs\cis.ciaicsice tbls oasis 4 eisleve rd dicts as Cecilia Loftus 
Mlarehsoxess 106 StCYMEs s1s,5e0s.010 05.6 veis'eisievie.s' Lillian Brennard Tonge 
Waa AT CA CEES G pride: cle tavoiste te nis erecale oeseess'Sera aia ciasenics Marguerite St. John 
MAW ESLATIC MC Bip che: cic /ajsieie ansienasels.o18'o,0\e o.ece eo. ace eae Haroldine Humphreys 
AeA KAW ICY: 3 cia a¥e orate ole Vora sleneskeisiere,ersheveie eisle siepeieisrenovs Mary Hone 
PH CHESSUGEMIRICHINIONC s o.5 cg otava a sfoters Oe Sine Det dar Aalene’s e's Helen Freeman 
DICER SO Lar SUCCES Hate ais elersleie sie vieise(oletelsleieoinielews!slelels: sleiaie Ida Mulle 
Bre Seriya rare Pet oreh deal elsinic ot cate ein nie stsinisvoieroteisie.d ete e-a’sie's Mrs. Tom Wise 
EUSA TR aya loyecoreseas’ sl ohete) aveyelese sisYerezs\e) ace b)sce-6 Bie.a weve 6.eoe etel el Nedda Harrigan 
ASAE VRE ALT OTC aye abete ve) erat sketeliajesa or ssa lacaiele eabele 8.0 a0si debi ‘ehetaiars Edith Barrett 
WAG yMROSE OL KAITALOR s.cloie dicloseibte cts diVle esc aiataincsiaieiess Julia McMahan 
Hionorapie: Miss Greville... s)c< «ras «cc o'e.e's:c\s 0 6 ele 6's /sleleieress Erna Rowan 
MVEres mela tia by at orotst Nel oust fav ol eioicia caus ahem ters loleiets ‘el svaleiote’ s:eieleteiete Cecily Work 
Wan Comatose. streIM ait ©. .c:caleisie e\c.c sia'y'e 0ceieielsiciss Genevieve Williams 
Baye I PAIRAGMEC Llc iterscsteletietettel: wis ac-vteahelatinvee cals sialsla’e ele Agnes Brady 
Hons Miss Sy bul) Elam psteetiir. « eiaceicicis wislclslelsialsino.cv0ielevelese Pam Sweeny 
an mess eV ALLOL ake rete sisiensve © cieieic eéo e:clea ie te avs’e.stalelcne ie Alice Papo 
PM tSai Vetta SP GLA ss :c\> sie egals\sieioia'e cele o + eleleseislslalstersins.s Adele Walker 
Miss Zenobia Green.... : Mometrece ..Elsie Keene 





Evelyn Goodrich 
- Moffat Johnston 


Honorable Miss Charteri 
The Marquis of Steyne... 


earl tC Ona WieN eric ataltcr aces acayarelele cicicws « scales Z ‘James T. Powers 
PAG EMO RAWAL CI or iiets nic ietedsi siecaie a lauscaraierdle Sido. 6 cs renya oe wealsrat orale Arthur Hohl 
I AV GOH OR AWE tn ete a) aera cieieleyaseis pie. aie'e @ 0:i0' 0) sre elene:e,scelouate Basil Sydney 
NV atrarramel Ol atiete aia aeleiersie eiaVe tors eiciviecsveisuale oela'eieueinelalete Leonard Willey 
TRE OLE EMO SDOLIME stalerertaialisiericipieisiers cin:s'e 1* oa isin elolereusyeatalale Donald Brian 
GSEDHMBSEH Love cial cumaleteeiet el okel eletts.c.s) <is,/es04'4)8 starsiavacsiele « Ernest Cossart 
Eas Lee tomraterciere:a\ciatevaalersth erosive ¢ «ere a +e 0 stale eyaeiore Henry Mortimer 
TOGA mEAMCACTES sloiaie els tes ies ale eave winters idle! ecare.0) ce piers ene ele Etienne Girardot 
eonae bacduinmruras aie sidisiteecereie eras cc > ss e's cheleleyersiers Herbert Ranson 
ond MOOULRCOW Mary ielcamieteitciieotminieiseis cine 0 «ena tates a Frazer Coulter 
PEED Dice mO iOS WACK ay stsielocereteveiniaiaresecesevsce cise eivieteueneis sis Ernest Rowan 
Prince PeEterwataditi. e.scjccleis cele gieetac.es 6 seis eaicisiels Wright Kramer 
OU Eyeni CEL dee SAUL ee Siac Nassar akors et startet abiecie. siecle lais.6. eceraie aie eee Gerald Hamer 


(Getler al MLLILLO vsrledelsissaieretiridisteiomtertiacit oe prec sursise cee A. G, Andrews 
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Taeut; HR am lac Fe cic, ceseaisisaste huss stereistelsnsisea loeiorelerevere John D. Seymour 
MagoriBlenkinsopa.s. 0 pisicie el clesia cieleleves eielcleteiv ie stelereteretals Jay Fassett 
Bintizincn toes paren so aieis SS ee eer Ao ee Jay Fassett 
Maine sicanecehat ota cdstale: <levetptake @'o,«/ tera Sleueiehelp  o's\cleysta\s\emmnee smite Roland Hogue 
BOWLES asfeisisieleterstelelelolessiaie efereis ib) oe beta deiet sheet tobi e tetera Doan Borup 
Raggles sincleestecieo olekern.eisrace stats Sie lolotoieral a eteversimicieretormieters Clifford Walker 
IBGE hte il Soar Sob eho 7 Oona JF Monon poe OG Smo ocIOnS Owen Meech 
Lord Cheshire of Cherrington. Satara bathe lone ore eit iale hte teters ate Roland Hogue 
Tieutseballardiicjc. sewlelsmisp.etcte atte aie stele ters bavioeiaie ase tsisiele Gordon Hart 
Capt. McGregor..... Wins avec Re craatcle eieralevaparstothatersel svete William Sams 
DireRoger MCamerons. a. sents sielsbhelssetielieleeie surest ot Jack O’Donnell 
Taembiy Kinsale. irq. ise! ere ifors) sieussorniteree Se SEAR EI sOnD Thomas Gomez 
Lord iAnglesey ss’. ¢cicte eis os < ctsiotele latreiciste omleteis lols J. Walter Smith 
Mord Herel ordics; .siewtests «choles iets laiviete seater siewsiee cristo! Loren Stout 
Bieut., Johny Campbellic.cancisetessderctter arms oteceen Bruce Bairnsfather 
Admiral Sir John Hollingshead, K.C.B......... Edward MacNamara 
Baeuty Bla kce Passi are wtalannislectoscetovetecatete sueieveiselsteretemmets Raymond Thayer 


Act I.—Miss Crawley’s Residence, Park Lane, London. Act II.— 
Duchess of Richmond’s Ball, Brussels. Act IJI.—Becky’s House 
in Curzon Street, London. Act 1V.—Becky’s Lodgings in Pumper- 
MR by Dudley Digges. 

The familiar version staged originally by Minnie Maddern 
Fiske in 1899. Becky Sharp is introduced as Miss Crawley’s 
companion in London and Rawdon Crawley’s charmer. She is 
next seen at the Duchess of Richmond’s ball in Brussels on the 
eve of Waterloo. Back in London she flirts with Lord Steyne 
and is discovered by the jealous Rawdon. Lastly she is in lodg- 
ings in Pumpernickel, bringing Amelia and Dobbin together and 


managing the affair with Joseph Sedley. 


* TIRED BUSINESS MAN 
(16 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Lyle Weaver Hall. Produced by 
Regent Productions, Inc., at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, 
June 3, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Lenya ol bert levee since eteraverelstotetereteeisieteiaeinterereeiiei eer Harlan Briggs 
Vosenhine Gilbert's. stele siclsleetereltcielele meietesclelersvexaretets ioe Frances McGrath 
PAS ehab ald WTC. yes oie chereelonsieictacorenerereroremntcreisteronel ate Harold Kennedy 
Brdiey au GiuiM Gis: s.s,<leuw wisictarelateleae nisiousieiiorste oloterete Lawrence C. O’Brien 
IMTEELE Pe stesso s ciave wie & ajale oreliavereteresrebersloreceterstoretiete etetetereie Mary Vance 
ROWAN LAR ICE a osc ate-« (a)ieisiess aioyercietore.sloisvatcle toler eleieia eres cistet ee Eddie Kaspar 
Wier WI bergs SR SG Sama ns Dodo see couustcunoueGod: Thomas Carnahan 
Miss Matilda oW eathersp oot sets tee cere eiscsisis siete nie orer Isabel Vernon 
Cora saree pe hisieis oie ole ada Malet elemsaloee ere aione ee reine eetete Hilda Manners 
GeorgerO tincya Pringle cteticreleieiieie leis aisles ieleloreiereiarciorsiore iets Jack Byrne 
WPPPEN IES iy a05 oon boone ondochs aasnodougseponmasddunce Ollie Burgoyne 
Oita bigeeeteetaberctererceresleisieyers sEatsier dinictareywve tere’ atelel sfetceel seater A. Roberts 
PDAiac eer devccdetshe ols. cisiotareisveceinierere eisvact @ielele:steia eters ais oisiatsiefete John Howard 
IM eSsene CE bOvin cs cre sicisvelsteinic elelelele oreivieiacisve Suis icistesetsys George Hart 


Acts I, II snd III.—Henry Gilbert’s Flat. 
Staged by Marion Gering. 
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Henry and Josephine Gilbert agree to live in separate resi- 
dences. Henry, newspaper proprietor, seeking diversion, takes 
Mittie, a manicurist, to Topeka’s Coney Island and brings her 
home to his apartment at 3 in the morning, to rest on the couch 
while he sleeps in the arm chair. A rival newspaper photographer 
gets a picture of Henry and Mittie and schemes are laid to run 
Henry for mayor and then hold the picture evidence over him for 
no good purpose. Henry is elected but outwits the conspirators 
and he and Josephine are reconciled. 


* NICE WOMEN 
(8 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by William A. Grew. Produced by L. 
Lawrence Weber at the Longacre Theatre, New York, June 10, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


PI zaEE RPM GIT ATG) o,5 0 severe 0.4) 5,60 Gioia wisi e wisteiéue etorereiaetersiee Sylvia Sidney 
fobs erga Neigie sais cicve: ore otis cecale woeiwis sceile@isinrsayeteae Warren McCollum 
IBS 75 5 ciec Glee EBROG OIC CIE OCT IERCIE TROT aC ore Helen Joy 
MGT ALCITEN COUFAL a voter etgieictereietiet sels ojo etaietais) giclee te ei ais chert Hope Drown 
WVitl tats MV NCE LIS ac) ccuorctwlererecsim area sistas! caters evs ateis a anoles ai otb exe Albert Hayes 
IWEYednts (Gra SAROOOCOn AT BOD OLDE OOe Bon Oneness Lotta Linthicum 
RII ERMMaIcAg dlsieraravnlole syeleialcialciciaielalelcisiele cleierereiss« enero a svete George Barbier 
Marl a@nandler scree: \c.sicis ckeis sieistsvarsicinie vielere Gre lel elevsoue Robert Warwick 
OBES yore oie Sie id ste Oe ecereuccensiwiehalele oe aueiela hie alas Edward Broadley 
WDIGLOLH VEIL OWieremieine si eles osdsle Wr ateis 3 site miclclcimaiie le arares Verree Teasdale 


Act I.—Girard Apartment, New York. Acts II and III.—Mark 
Chandler’s Apartment. 
Staged by W. B. Friedlander. 

Mark Chandler, rich and ready to settle down, decides to marry 
Geraldine Girard, daughter of an employé. Geraldine, being en- 
gaged to William Wells, does not want to marry the aging Chan- 
dler, but is ready to sacrifice herself for her family. Discovering 
the situation, Chandler decides to release Geraldine, give up 
thought of marrying and return to his favorite mistress, when in 
bursts Elizabeth Girard, Geraldine’s younger and more advanced 
_ sister. She convinces Chandler that she is really the girl for him. 


* ADAM’S APPLE 
(8 performances) 


Farce comedy in three acts by Test Dalton. Produced by John 
J. Kelly at the Princess Theatre, New York, June 10, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


Billy Aldrich...... aeitrerele 6 Siete aloneree nate scestovcese estes Ivenneth lane 
Cecily) Pennant ys o.\etccinks asic cinieie vein nies Rotts neler Dorothy Severns 
CASDEr he seins Sire cta a Meats ale wcleteletalels ae oteoretercteseters Richard Thornton 
RAIQTS waren. atesaieteoieie.s steys orahsloiess fata alate a lalaicre oo lamelova mapatersiens Percy Kilbride 
Uncles }iohn sire seties cresisicte siete ercletertielereleveisisisieteteteotot Charles Kennedy 
Margie iive cls wie ouerclene Ral oinver el sieveue os eere iniolerptare siaverstovetc erste ote Loraine Lally 
Eve’ Van Alstyne ..3:ccisiev<ajo,0 0 0's bio ose 0 aig sei aievavetangerersie Helen Holmes 
Adam* Van A lstynecs. we + costae etic ctretle wiaerte oii Stanley Price 

Acts I, II and III.—Drawing Room of the Van Alstynes. New 
York City. 


Staged by Charles D. Pitt. 


Adam Van Alstyne explains his absences when he is stepping 
out by inventing an Uncle John. He is overheard by a burglar 
telling his friend Casper of Uncle John. When caught, the burglar 
declares he is the mythical Uncle John. With Adam in chains the 
burglar enjoys the freedom of the Van Alstyne house and flirts 
with Eva, the wife, until at 10.45 he is forced to confess that he 
is only an eccentric financier who has disappeared for a stock 
ticker purpose. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


(Last Season PLrays WHicH ENDED RuNS AFTER 
June 15, 1928.) 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Bachelor Father......... 263 
STR tga 28 RN dee a a 518 
PRMAC SOG ae cycrcks, Paiwiale 2 oie 
Connecticut Yankee...... 418 
MEL Otrks cup sti ole setae: 366 
Cyclone: Lover... «2 6 .%iess 31 
PiaOna PAL). ns <)> c.0 «3!2 176 
PIO ACV ge sais). s03.9. nol ones 40 
Pixcess Baggage «i... 3. .c 8 216 
POUNV EE ACES cus a's a's 2 244 
Get Me in the Movies.... 32 
SOOGINCWS 2. 5.2 ccs 00k 0 551 
Grand Street Follies...... 144 
Greenwich Village Follies 158 
Happy Husband......... 72 
Here's Howe. ........ 2... 71 
PUDEPLAOGET 5. sisson esc ces 789 
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Number 
Plays Performances 
Married and How........ 36 
Pahl SpBOUnd eaten nee 234 
Pore yer. horas ee ee 367 
IPKesenty AIMS 0 oer 155 
Rainworm Shine... sac ae 356 
OAs tom R Onley eee 440 
Rosalie wees. fs8 see 335 
The Royal Family....... 345 
ShowsBoate. eee OW 
Silents Houser 277 
SKIING teen tae eee 448 
A TRCRSEULLS the sho emene 96 
Strange Interlude........ 426 
Ten Nights in a Barroom..ill 
Three Musketeers........ 318 


Trial of Mary Dugan... .437 
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PLAYS THAT HAVE RUN OVER 500 PERFORMANCES 
ON BROADWAY 


To June 15, 1929 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Abie’s Irish Rose....... Zande 
Laghininig, «cvssea cine tee 1,291 
PNG SINAC Ss Bo. doe ts abel oe 867 
hem Wadderee ene rire. 789 
Pheslarsts Yearenemere 760 
Seventh Heaven........ 704 
Pessoa. My, Heariias vnacs 692 
Hastals .Westiawcseee 6 te 680 
WFENE Ses fas oi SMe 670 
A Trip to Chinatown.... 657 
IID Td eee ae ee a a ai 648 
ESEZATASO.M a doe eerie Oe 618 
Students Princesse 608 
HOGA Wayau.tsns;.se une. 603 


Number 
Plays Performances 
FACONIS 1: oc tgae sete ree 603 
Kak se iaiecoc ee aero 600 
Blossom | Uinieet.: «ogi. 592 
DShOW Boab. cca eee ey fe 
The Show-off.......... Sv 
Sally 42.n0- cee eee 570 
Good  News.:.+.4--.. ulmi 551 
The Music Master...... 540 
The Boomerang........ 522 
Blackbirds <2... seen eres bo 
SUBDY yoj.csoeree oe soe 517 
The Vagabond King.... 511 
Shuffle Along. ..a5222¢ 504 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


BEPMAGLE RSCOTOC UN ose. ute, is suzuae Pa UVES oa eases, cp 1895 
Pidamas, Maude: cic. cass +202 salt Lake City, Utah ..... 1872 
PRIA IOLA Faso «psi 08 Huntsville Alaowo.. acces. 1869 
BaIMCS INOUE ero oc 5 ws wuaiere © are Hartiords Cont. sa... sete; 1893 
inmes, Wanthrop:. ..... 6m ..s05- North Easton, Mass. ..... 1871 
PEERS WADI cco esate os a les 80,2 Logsancelés.’ Cals. sect 1895 
pemody Marcaret oo... 6. nao +s Ottawa, Canadagot. oh... 1876 
LOST WB De racer ee ae Bglands Wo. Sic coat ee 1879 
Arbuckle, “Maclyn: . ... ... ie. San Antonio, Texas ...... 1866 
PRM SS GaCOl OS ous ale’ scmnatans London, England ........ 1868 
WAGE, TUNA 5.0. se 5 Ho nis aaa TiamueonAJ0t. ounce eos 1869 
SECC NCCICG 5 on % olate od on 5.3 Unaha, N€bs tic sas... 065 1900 
CAAIFE ETE | 665. 22 « mssde a ye,s188 Oma bar siN Cbs ote ec dlant ae 1899 
UPC OE OU TA. 5 <ioia o's rohe s wWnsgn 28 SVTACUSe EN cet aati 1880 
PAI LAODEL 0. ooo Satine London, England ........ 1885 
OST De) aa eee eae aeer Callorniter: tere cra es 1864 
CAN Bo an no id go 5 ee Los aneeles, Cale. - wean se 1892 
Barbee, Richard oie. «cin v0.0.6 Tatayette; Indias: 2 a.<.4e-4.: 1887 
Barrie, James Matthew ....... Kirrienwuir, NB ii. ssay os 1860 
MESEEVINOLE. TLNEL Fo oiia a iahe min on Philadelphia, Pa... «00st 1879 
Meareyrsore, JODN 2... . nciene « Pitladelohia, “Pa. sc na: «cc 1882 
Batrymore, Lionel .... 20... << London, England ........ 1878 
ree TANCUO So ee'e 3 <b mn n'n 00's Portland, Ove. ate cones cxe 1873 
DN OE Ae «ais pe on, scoue 9 © Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 1880 
Bebe GEOL. ooo. n co here avers San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1873 
beckley, beatrice~..... «0 «<.00 + Roedean, England ....... 1885 
Rae PL OTe ade > ss oh aula POON eles are iattar 4's We <a 1901 
PGC HCL PI AUCED. 2 20 eis55 5 io: 35 2 aye INCAS eat esti 0% sjeict 1884 
CISSCO SIAVIC 5 oof whe apy nn 0 oss man i rancisco, Cal 5-5. 1.4 1853 
RIAU ACO 2 coc osz pats, «0 Minsk MUS as cs. any: Sisceee 1890 
eetiiett, RACHAIA 44:50 s5 a Gia an8e Cass ‘Conmty, «Ind. ces" cra 1873 
periett, Wilda 6c). so sine nie wud ASDUTY Watiely.) Lh ccaletra 1894 
Meme), LEVIOS 2 ye “a, is folalele aca, TRAISS A ye hs 3 Jo aalopeneth ate 1888 
Beard. GaAtneyns .. 3. «same IROCHESEEY SIN. Yaa cbeaaite 1877 
remmaATC. DAMM hs « o:nlaten Sees Birmingham, England ....1863 
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Bernhardt).Sarah “3%; 1.4.5 s+ «* Paris, France *). 7. sees 1844 
Bingham, Ameliay, 2522: «oss Hickville, Ohio™.\, 05. sae 1869 
Binney, Constance ...... see Philadelphia, Passe us ace 1900 
Blackmer, Sidney 7.51 «\e ses Salisbury, IN: ‘Gus e.ayec ee 1896 
Blinn, Holbrook ........ Jou. oan, Francisco. Caley ars 1872 
Boland: Maryan. ce cs oes ose Detroit; Michi ire. 1880 
Bordoni,< Irene “s2:/72 5 ieee seis Paris, France ise .sse ee 1895 
Brady; Alice) gears mo cee cic: New-York o0...5 0. see eee 1892 
Brady; William Av 2c) sie es San Francisco; Calo vs... 1863 
ibreese, E-CMUNG vie rae eres store ere Brooklyn, N.° Ys. s2.. oer 1871 
Briana. Donald gon at. cnracte crore Sta John’s, 2N-sb oe... eee 1871 
Broadhurst, George H. ....... ERAN Nears eee ee ee 1866 
Bryant, Charles (eee. oes England ) 777250. scimerers 1879 
Buchanany: Jacks; cts ee England "20% ¢ sees 1892 
Buchanan, Thompson ........ Louisville, Ky.-....:.<.... 1877 
Burke; Billie wa. ce es cee cere Washington, D?C.*. ee 1885 
Burton; ‘Frederick ~~. 0... 6. Indiana: 4...) ee ae eee 1871 
TS VOI VALLIMIN. a2 vee cyaprsicte ce afar Brooklyn, N.Y: 202. cactee 1872 
Calor SVMAriC. stuns pois tre eases Brooklyn) N.Y. eee 1871 
Santor, ALIdIC |... b vs tee eels NewYork <........ seer 1894 
Campbell, Mrs. Patrick ....... England “2-23. eee 1865 
Catlewkicnard 2... co «<s <aleuke pomerville; Mass. .2u.562s 1871 
Carlisie, Alexandta\..:0. vce ssi Yorkshire, England ...... 1886 
Carre Alexander 7 acta cine sep ore Russia. 2. ee eee 1878 
(Carter cVirse LSC rs cd. cia ce Lexington; Ky... -.eeeee 1862 
Catlett; W alr ois fat tia ou San” Francisco, (Calon. 1889 
Cawthorne, Joseph ........... New York... serene ee 1868 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer ...... London... 25:25. ei ere se 1889 
Chatterton, ‘Ruths sss ces oe INew: NOrke taenteerceeerre 1893 
Chetry, Charles 4.7, .cteeccunhe England "2. ot eee 1872 
Churchill Burton 30.0 se. . Loronto, Cans in. eater 1876 
(lalte me Nats. << cies cose mene Washington, D2 Co wee 1892 
Clarke, Marguerite :.......«. Cincinnati,” Ohio 22... 1887 
CLG, hm COODEr fs 4a es sa ener England: “s5... eee 1862 
Clifford, siathleen: ......:c sate Charlottesville; “Va. 0n ar 1887 
Copurn, Charles... « «cree oer Macon,” Gali")... eee 1877 
Coghlan; Gertrude’... ... cae. Eagland® ‘Soc. cee 1879 
Coghlan. Ros@imy. 2s. s acts ies Petersborough, England ...1850 
Cohan, George M............ Providence, ‘Ri Tit sey. 1878 
Cohan, Georgette: )..o. 45 ss ost Los Angeles, Cal. ........ 1900 
Colbert,’ Claudette. cera te. Paris © i42.csqu,c a oe 1905 
Gollier; Constante>... . seia,). ws Windsor, England ....... 1882 


Collier: William i.... «mens: New York =). - 3 ee ee 1866 
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Gollinge, Patricia. sa) oc scc. Dublin, Ireland, 3.3 221 0 1894 
Soins [OSCR 5 hatte cutie aiahs 2 London, England ........ 1896 
AOTOY se eANK Niece eee od see London, England ........ 1885 
Cooper, Violet Kemble ....... London, England ........ 1890 
Gornell,. Katharine .........'ss PULL IG ING AY sieiccne tees 1900 
Corrigan, Emmett: 42 ...)...802008 Amsterdam, Holland ..... 1871 
erthell Herbert’... oe ies: TSOSLOD AVL 2SScu che eatin nn gee 1875 
Courtenay, William’. ..¢...6408 Worcester, Mass (4.0 1875 
Courtleigh, William .......... Guelph Ont: ).4-5. eet 1869 
amar wINOCIE tua ahidacs cuore s EN GlanG Wy yer surreal eur 1899 
EO PAE ca oha ait Sila cibis'o as Boston;,.Massi...2 daisies 1887 
ecame Wy ilaatiy EL Se cei one Leicester, Mass.as20a: a0. 1845 
ravens Franky es... dee e es Boston. Mass.itces.ciaetors 3 1880 
tems Laure Hope |... a5 sense San, Keancisco, ‘Cal... cist 1880 
Crosman, Henrietta. .......... Wheeling, .WaVaiees..onee 1865 
Srothers - Rachel 250. 2. Jessel Bloomington ellie 1878 
Srmnneriand,7jonn <6 \..6 6's Sts JobnaINe Danes tix ocr 1880 
Teale Maraaret 00%. e's os Philadelphias Pass. street 1880 
Byalton atonariese dois neice Pngland eek eee nes ee 1864 
Daye ARIOIG sk oe ee See Newa VOrks, csekes aotete 1875 
Soames: ShrAD Ka, 85 Sos ase 2 Dayton; Ghiogs, 0. 2. 1860 
LACE OLE. A A aa OgdentaW talmarntxete sey 1891 
RUAN RCCL Eg. eis. oes see on ss Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 1896 
De Angelis, Jefferson ......... Sant Francisco, Calls sae. « 1859 
PCAN AN ole cies 0 20,0 3 Ser Paul Mints fea ss as 1880 
Der Cordopa, Fedro:. .. 5... ss NewrYork 4ic5. 208% ss. 1881 
Dillingham, Charles B. ....... Hartfords Conny... ...a0% > 1868 
Prenat. Allan! oo... vac ss 3 Missoula, Montic.sc +s. 6 er 1889 
Miracnstein Lee oss. 2s 3 2 Temesbar, Hungary ...... 1865 
Peyerrnenty Fo, w+. p ss 0% e's Bostoms Massie. a. <5 os 1859 
CS i eee London, England ........ 1857 
PR IROON Bete cme vs so ses ELUNS ALY nt ise ee cs os ¢ 1892 
BOUIN PICUINC ya acer 8s os, a's. 01s 010 PIUngar Veen reece ies teas 1892 
PI Gre NL ALIE Se eis 7 2's. o.n.5-9 9's Duncannon ass. «aciaa: 1882 
by Orsay Lawrence: .......... Hgland eames ova clove ee 1860 
Dressler. Marie». 5.6.0.2. d <0 «+ Cobourg; Camada |... st tas 1869 
RRM) OLE oes sola. en) oir wie iy 5’ Philddelpnian ta.) ak cleans 1853 
MLC Ee LOUISE O's cio ec p cntcciecae < INOW. VOUK Casa occ rate ateae 1884 
RyraICe, ELCVDELt cco. os setae. suse = Wu elanmns os spac. es 1870 
evar, FARIA. hence rs > alesse ONAN Se tee, ose eae 1875 
Dyporee, Minnie. 0... ... 50s San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1875 


Aymees WCANOLA ccd. occ <n ssin0s WVicerano, Italy... osc eas. 1859 
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Bagels, Jeanne, Juvees «ssenee Kansas. City, Most. a wee 1894 
Eames, Clare iota ittcces-chevacn tbe Hartiord, Con; 2.) oan aae 1896 
Edeson, Robertiiinid. teaieas Baltimore; Md.) Saar sen 1868 
Eldridge, Florence sai). .vs.a+¢ Brooklyn juno moaiae 1901 
Ellis, Maryuun Ay. o's o> woe ee New Yorks \.,. see eee 1900 
Elliston, Grace (6... 0stsslene Wheeling, |W. Va.ea73: fen 1881 
Ellinger, Desirée. 0.25. svest Manchester, Vtie sag a-ene 1895 
Eliott, Gertrudeas's. .. eal sisal Rockland, Me:,2)%. :Aage 1874 | 
Elliatt, Maxine: . 202 .dqiere Rockland,, Mes. 25 ze 1871 
Ellsler: Eine: 3k. 24... . sa sso Philadelphia, Pa; i222. 308 1898 
Bltinge: Juliany . >> mateeeccemeaes Boston,, Massa... see « 1883 
Emerson, John, ..a4i... Sse. Sandusky,. Ohio? stn = se oe 1874 
Brrols Leonie iis.« <aeaee, & eee Sydney, Australia ....... 1881 
Fairbanks, Douglas .......... Denver, Colo sehurae eee 1883 
Farnum) Dustin is. oterceniae Hampton Beach, N. H. ...1874 
Farum, William: @...4.. sit. Boston,.. Mass Ai)..aeoee 1876 
Barrat,; Geraldine. ....).. ae 6+ Melrose, Mass: |. 2. «osaeue 1883 
Faversham, William ......... Warwickshire, England ...1868 
Bealy. (Maideo.. «. «2+ dese Memphis, Tennsee.t ose 1883 
Renwick Irené. 5.5 «5 Safe acnsneiest Chicago, {ll = 2 3. cheers 1887 
Hersusop, Elsie a. .0,erat-s cin siam a New York: 2 a3. 5 teapueevame 1883 
Bields, Dew po. is + «ate 8. ateeNOW te OLIS, tts. eee 1867 
iis OUT ee nore ere Philadelphia, Pa.... sacemer 1883 
Biseher gAlCemas. cantanett sec Indiana >.) cievteale tees 1869 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern ....... New Orleans. La©. ~ acme 1867 
Pentanne Lynn 24. . cia cae London, England ........ 1892 
Forbes,,. Robertson,, Sir. J <5. London, England ........ 1853 
Poster: Claiborney ; stent tar cased shreveport, La. 7. Sats cone 1899 
Foy, Edward Fitzgerald ...... New York. <2 e.cee eee 1854 
Brederick.: Pauline. guy tom oisiote Boston, Mass. se auraawets 1884 
Briganzas Urixie@.. ore anes ives 5 Chicinnati, ‘Ohio’ wager 1870 
Eronman sDaniel” 2... alas tes she sandusky, Ottio=..... ee 1850 
Gatcderiee Wrarvin. ac «5s Cewtceys Nectlarid "3.0552. 0 eran 1876 
Gaythorne, Pamela .......... Pngland une... etcetera 1882 
George.” Gracen..... . .'. «s.secis INGW\Y O0K is cian eee 1879 
Gillette: (William... 0. esr Flartiord: Conny”... seine 1856 
Gaillmote, Franks 3 ss spree tees INewWeY Ork “un oe ote ieee 1884 
Gillmore, Margalo S.0. cmos ore England:) 2)... -iten  oee 1901 
Gleason, Jamesies « .... see ore New Yorke. . ccm. cae 1885 
Glendinning, Ernest .......... Ulverston, England ...... 1884 


Gottschalk, Ferdinand ........ London, England ........ 1869 
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Rreey, | Janes elo. Rec est Widdlebury,’ Vi... hete. oe 1883 
tev. Katherine ».)Goe +. oereit San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1873 
Hiagines Robert Too fa aie ss Muncies ind: is. . eee 1870 
Hale, Louise Closser ......... Coicagoy la Geert) Sete 1872 
Hail, Laura Nelson .......... Philadelphiag Pa: 4ee%.2 122). 1876 
Pamnilion; Halesss. «alestissct Dopeka,uK ansas. Vatsis. ss 1880 
Hampden, Walter: ..... 6. 0.5.: BrooklynaiN i. Va eee 0 oes 1879 
LEI SP ae 9 1s 1 eo Newport) 2), niente Afose 1867 
Beatise ool Lise. k . oo. ceeeet \ New uYork: ,eaetniss. ee 1872 
Hawirey, Charles .........0.: EtonitHngland 2:6. nies: 1858 
Pi eee replete Be tet rts, Washington, D.C a2c2a0 1900 
Piaerarajobn! Woo. ose s ods Newsy orkel: 5 1\<:heaee 1881 
Heiman, Martha... 50.2.4 SWEDEN (55, Sani sien See oe 1888 
ceeriowt Phy, hatsE te sears o australia. Ulver, sence ae 1879 
Preemie: Violeta. dS. .2i6!slent Leeds, England »eicM. . 1893 
Peerbert. Byelyn «....2..... 225 ee%s Brooklvas Ni-V isas 1900 
Pee erty Victor. . 5.3. .bseee! Dubling ireland: 2s 1859 
Paprne Cc hevetaly cosines ss Dorchester... Mass; 95.5 250 1883 
Hitchcock, Raymond ........ Auburn pe Ys)... Bee 1870 
tacmice, William, .:2) >. zc ts Albion, Ne Yu. eee 1874 
Mopper, pDeWolf .5. 2. +20. 20% News WOLK I Msin eae ee 1858 
Hopper, Edna Wallace ....... pans Francisco; (calif 1874 
Broimess Payloricrys . aise bi sl Newark, No: Joaaseee see 1872 
Pema, Leslie Aso. ogists. London, England ........ 1890 
BATS OTIY Saves so! Dato de. Louisville, KynGiess, .eese 1893 
PE OR a VE ALLEL) .. 1220.8, Said a1. dace OLOMLO Grass... Paes ee 1884 
Illington, Margaret .......... Bloomington, Ill. ........ 1881 
Demme, Usabelbitee sie. nea Sea ae Bridgeport, Connieing: 205 1871 
TEES Fee (TS ean oe SP Wisitiyis Ont. oct, Ato eee 1862 
EST EES ER espace Pe Ir Delaware, Obio ..20......- 1889 
Weer me aba gests «ott. tock, persey Cityn iN Janie... 220 1890 
WAS AU hae Anchor cho: isons) =, stavetes Washington .D. Gite v: «6k 1883 
erie Worst): 32a tesled Michi ganigegacy. tr. s)c ata 1885 
MPETIATL, OUAING frees, <5. 20 echireeln( oo Dubuques lays: Ce See 1858 
famentieys Cyril .. 2500. 'oe New South Wales, Aus. ...1875 
Kennedy, Madge ............ Chicasowl ss); 2 teee os 1890 
Peertagan, 2) 2M .a6%), mae staiG, - Dublin, Ireland (..0.). .033 1885 
Teer As COUTCY: i2).5-.. Ser eeey London, England ........ 1895 


Rershaw, Willette 2... .20uce - Clifton Heights, Mo. ..... 1890 
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Kosta; [éssa 5.8 C ectese ciete se Chicago, LL). 7. cnt tecteet 1893 
Kruger,),Otto tof eetcnies tie ee Toledo;-Ohio (7. 22c)-eeene 1895 
Lackaye, {Wilton yf... 0's re Virginia <...15,.0 osteo ere 1862 
Larrimore, Francine .......... Russia ®.;.., 2.020 See 1888 
LatRue, Grace suena eure e Kansas City, Mov ....05 1882 
Lauder;.Hatry.. hee seen Portobello, England ..... 1870 
Pawton, ¢ hdise cer. se et Louisville, Ky 00-0. -b ee 1881 
Lawrence, Gertrude ......-... London.(..).. 6.0.2 ieee 1898 
Lawrences Margaret 3.7... site Trenton, N.. J... fees 13890 
Lean Cecil arr. «citer atone Tifinois \ >... Pee eee 1878 
LerGallienne, vac.cc eee London, England ........ 1900 
Vevey, > Ethel yi. . ttouk tee San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1881 
Kewis vAdan, wacckice. eerie New York: 2.02 c te oer 1871 
Lewis, Mabel Terry .....02... Lendon, England .3....-. 1872 
Dogan; Stanley <.ehedeew. see Earlsfield, England ...... 1885 
Loraine? Robert vais oe England. °2.7 tame 1876 
Mord = Pauline. see Hanford, Cal). ose ee 1890 
Lorraine, Lillians....2.se oe San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1892 
ous Velleseni.5:.;.-:. fn eee Holland... 2 ae te eee 1881 
BuptvAlireds.;.i.1,c0. 0 csnatte Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 1893 
Mack, Andrew 2:2). y.sonie «ates Boston;. Massie). .eerm ee 1863 
Nacky Willardw.4.2..ct 1 eee Ontario, ‘Canadayj.5. ne 1873 
Mackay, «ilSie pae tae London, England ........ 1894 
MacKellar, Helen ........... Canada. cta iene eRe 1896 
Manns Loulgani ace ieee er New York 2. .o0 eee 1865 
Mantell RoberteBs... tect. Ayrshire, Scotland ....3...). 1854 
Merivale, Philip). Maney ea Indias... See ieee 1886 
Marlowes Julia ten rere nce Caldbeck, England ...... 1870 
Matthews, AS ES.) ee Bridlington, England ..... 1869 
Matthison, Edith Wynne ..... England “7. eee 1875 
Maude. Cyril ss oN) a aeteenee London, England ........ 1862 
Meintyre; Frank .2. 42> Ann. Arbor, Mich. 2. -eie 1879 
MGR a6, cBIce: |. .,.hebieee Hoi: LNdias Sais es bee eee 1867 
Meighan a Dhomas .. ;... siete Pittsburgh Poe eee 1879 
IMelbas Nellie’: . 5... coer Melbourne, Australia ..... 1866 
iMellish, Pullers. ..o.:. eee England 1.5:.5.)..0aeeee ee 1865 
Mercer; Beryliiioo...< 0. Sateen peville opainiv. csr eee 1882 
Millers Maryline... 42.2 eee Findlay, Ohio eee eee 1898 
Mitchell.) Grant. Geeeeee Columbus, Ohiowe cee 1874 
Mitzi V(Faios) eee ore. eee Budapest... 2.5 4 eee 1891 


Moores; Clara en wiee tees or Omaha,. Neb. (ie. eee 1897 
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Morgan, Helen .........0...: Danville: TUS aside ee 1900 
HAUL ONY Lillis. Satyr acts. Meese INUpErL sa Vitwioetc av aarlaaere 1860 
Nash, Florence aia. a diese ess PE FOV WIN Go Vcretctssis osdiletae 1888 
NASH Ee DLATY Reet getke Seles LTOV SING Vaddae AWiioe ees 1885 
ANOVA GE ALLA Seid st cerns. @rimea, Russia’, <a Ss ee 1879 
INSCISeH ANCES dese San eS Nashville Lente... or 1876 
ILS ed oe (oe a eee ne ee Miles Olea aoctarne ets 1875 
Mvueents Elliott]: 22.5... 72.. se Dovers, Ow cas. ne lage 1900 
eat Chauncey eee ot Providence;, Ra. lest. tee 1862 
O’Neill, Eugene Gladstone ....New York .............. 1888 
O heros Nance =. so. stae eo ees. Oakland tCalleir aso 1875 
O’Ramey, Georgia .......0... Manstteid;; Ohio. J. 304... 1886 
unter: Kleanori, 220. S36 88s 3 LOWE Sie he atte int eae et ees 1890 
et Ae ACHOX Gere acs c's ete es London, England ........ 1872 
Pennington. “Annan. .)s cus .!. Philadelphia, Pa. ....0... 1898 
PETRI OSEOO W550i. a's 5 alates Boston; Massie .fae. fac 1892 
Pecerord, Mary .....0 7 avec. POEGDLO wm fe eas ane 1893 
Ost ality? Dates so Moke. weattle,« Wash. certs ats 1875 
Powers \aMes Cs citi. ides INGWA MOF Mees jectt anttetere 1862 
POwere LYtOne.-.\.). 02 32 2. Ss London, England ........ 1869 
Rambeau, Marjorie .......... san Francisco, Cal. .. 42... 1889 
Barbone? Basil- oa. s,s Johannesburg iy wetor ste 1892 
REO PIOTENCE vac. ves Nese Philadelphia, Pateat.. see: 1883 
TecMeee VPAINCS 8 os a sale ie 2 ‘Lorento;s Canada Wiy-.\s arr 1890 
Reevee me Flantltion — 2 fits. siecle Gibraltar, i elder a0 1872 
erecard -AMYs sree. « wcieiee ds 's Boston, Mass. ...... a eh) 
Reebinan,- Charles. ...0. 0. 26 Chicacoys Lae agen. 1870 
Ramee anche ers. ee s Boston Mass-qere eset ac 1876 
BAN RRUTANICES  saciele faheS oS Pie NOW BY. OL tater dt aes ok ttle 1882 
Koberts. 71 heodore 1.70.30. 0 San - Francisco Cali. 2.02% 1861 
WACO SOI SNVIAV Ce octdote's xh okehee Sie ous Australiana sated tere oes be 1868 
Ress, a homas: Wa,» sie. oe e's Boston, Mass. ...0..05 204 1875 
Ren OSE: Set fod reas a: Belgiumprataie. > oem 1886 
BoUSSel peANMMC! yc. iver .voaRaeral « Liverpool, England ....... 1864 
Btrscell «Lillian. ))20).4.008's ses Clinton; lowar <.. ne aerate 1860 
Revaihir Maryon.1. tari st carne 6 New + V Orie cas i) taniern oete 1885 
SAMCIEYSON,© JUMAMASS « 6) so are sake Springfield, Mass. ....... 1887 


BAUAICY.,- JOSEDD W300 s'« lesen SaltsLakesCity: 2. ee tee 1889 
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Sawyer, lvyitv sca. 1s eee London, England ........ 1897 
Scheli, Fritziow’ 3.3/0.8 seatteame Vienna, Austria /.. Ge. .ee 1879 
cote, © Gyril syns se nein clone Ireland (OO ane 1866 
sears.) Zelda 1.0.15. <4 woes ede Brockway, Mich. 426a24%: 1873 
Segaly Vivienne... 5 .%..0.ase« Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1897 
Sélwyn;. Edgar. .isteale. ane: Cincinnati, Ohio #14. .2"a0 1875 
sérrano~Vincentinet ©. slosidipee « New: York>. 20.2 eee 1870 
siarmnon, Fite... o.).-k haemo Cambridge, Mass. ....... 1867 
sRenleys (Ruth Vaan. «saa ouba ales New: York)... ....203 33 1889 
Schildkraut, Joseph.:..2... 005 Bucharest, Roumania ....1896 
Sherman; Lowell 4. sigsehunt San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1885 
Sidney, George. .......2.2 53s New: Youkiaiwiii. As2etoae 1876 
Sitgreaves, Beverly. .......... Charleston, S. Cries 1867 
Skelly, bal. 7, Sees. fee sere Allegheny; Pasloscea!. ne 1891 
Skinner. Otis op meen yar ects Cambridgeport, Mass. ....1857 
Sothern, Edward (Hy 0. 1... faa. New Orleans, La. s.....2% 1859 
Spong,2hilda s-Raetea isis Australia. 2... + eee 1875 
Stahl Roseps..:2. soe Montreal, Canada ....... 1872 
Standing, Sit) Guy suit... .tsiges London . “02....4 Rese ae 1873 
Ntagt po Mrances < sos ..csca eee Oneonta, N.Y... 22eee cee 1886 
stevens, Emily, ... say Jie: New! York. J. 564. eee 1882 
srone,; ered 0) Seas gee eter Denver, Cola: 2) 433nne 1873 
Stone. Dotothy seetan seoco New, York 7... eee 1905 
SVCDEY,, WAS lira sa eiace'g sire seas Londons, 2. tten eee 1894 
Taliaferro, Edith). giitiieniwizcts New York... Soc s5 eee 1892 
Waliaterros Mahelt .2hieie ae. New: York)... eae 1887 
@anpuay, \Tva Pion 2. cuciaae.s Middletown, Conn. ...... 1878 
Taytor, «Laurette... 1. tswis.eme New: Yorks; aera 1884 
WellAlma “ns deel 3 Seas New. York: . 2.00 sciaties aoe 1892 
well Olive vd ..2 saute aie New, York... 22 ie.2 5088 1894 
Teriy bllen<.....< ee ieee Coventry, England ....... 1848 
Thomas, Augustus ........... Sts! Louis, Mo. nea 1859 
Thomas, John Charles ........ Baltimore Mdaeasey 1887 
Tobiny Genevieve... 2th Neve Y ork 2... site eee 1901 
Lobin a Vivianwe,o soe eee Ney York: a2: eye ae 1903 
TOES SIdHE Ys oo i'sa.55. See Warrensburg, Mo. ....... 1874 
Prevor,.Normaneie. . We eheeee Calcutta Sonitstaled-< Pare ne 1877 
Truex; Ernest pie 2.hia'. eee ee Denver, Colo): eee waee 1890 
Tynan, . Brandon»... 2222 ssee Duhiin;; Irelands... eae 1879 


Ulric; Lenore eciiy, x toy eure New Ulm, Minn. ic. sxe. 1897 
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erect Gia verted wide cla sss. < Milan’ Italy Syncs Sacteas 1887 
actor. josephine ia.'s.. «6%. « PLUNGE Es events. agence ee 1891 
Wainwright, Marie .......... Philadelphia, Pa? ......1.. «1853 
VT CUN STE) 1 LL he a ING WS VOTIOA,S terlaialicvetsvalach oe 1904 
Ov alkers Charlotteiise . se <xjss)3.- Galveston, Texas ........ 1878 
pearneld= Davidiins. .ajnss va. 0% san Francisco, Cal. .....: 1866 
Warwick Robert .o.56 5.5. = rt pactamenty, Cal. oe bole s uc 1878 
Relates Helen: ces ies car as. nee san Francisco, Cal. ...... 1877 
TOSS a Co a a a Neway Of .2 © ie sts -cacewics 1867 
Weltord > Dallas o)si... 6s 2853 sis. Liverpool, England ...... 1874 
CSS EAN (le Ge ee ee Brooklyn. Nia sue eaeetom wit 1879 
Westinan, .Nydia. i 6.00. acne W.bite- Plains, N.&Y asics = 1906 
Whiffen, Mrs. Thomas ....... London, England ........ 1845 
Whiteside, Walker 2.22. .0+-.-- Logansport... Ind. g. tr acs 1869 
RViison gy Francis iid cn ost s><% Philadelphia, Pa...) 4.00 1854 
Winwood, Estelle 6... 4 0.1.4.0. England i aeet i> ommice 1883 
Wise Lhomas As 50% s wis. 61+ 0 dingland vs. ob aisied oc ese 1865 
BN RIT PCB i ps nisi 5 401s bapa enaue Brooklyn N.Y ccewaeuere 1894 
Byepht-ciiaidee: ac. .ic8. «sls. London, England ........ 1868 
Wycherly, -Margaret vince. o/sr. «5 Ping and ya op ag chet ic ose 1883 
Wyndham. Olive) :j... 02+». Chicago, UU p35 aaevsier beste 1886 
ut gl OF 0 Ay ae a Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1886 


Ziegfeld, Florenz, Jr. ......... (Cinleasore lls, oie oiusu ates 1867 


NECROLOGY 


June 15, 1928—June 15, 1929 


Johnny Dooley, comedian, 41. Born Glasgow, Scotland; family 


name Dool. Came to America as his father’s helper in the 
pantry of a United Fruit steamer. Followed his brother 
William into vaudeville and was followed by brother Gordon 
and sister Ray. Specialized in acrobatic comedy. Later 
prominent in several Ziegfeld revues and in “Listen Lester,” 
“The Girl in the Spotlight” and Carroll’s “Vanities.” Died 
New York, June 7, 1928. 


Holbrook Blinn, actor, 56. Born San Francisco, Cal. Did some 


Leo 


acting as a boy before enrolling in Stanford University. 
Back to the stage, played many parts and became prominent 
as a leading man. Was interested in the establishment of an 
American Grand Guignol at the Princess Theatre in New 
York. With the failure of this enterprise owing to war con- 
ditions he returned to leading rdles and his recent successes 
included “The Famous Mrs, Fair,” “The Bad Man,” “The 
Dove” and “The Play’s the Thing.” Succeeded Henry Mil- 
ler as president of the Actors’ Fidelity League. Died Cro- 
ton, N. Y., June 24, 1928. 

Ditrichstein, actor, 63. Born Tomesbar, Hungary. Made 
his début as an actor in Berlin and was later engaged by 
Gustav Amberg to play with the German company at the 
Irving Place Theatre, New York. After he had conquered 
English went with Charles Frohman and scored his first hit 
in ‘“‘Trilby.” Later devoted much time to the writing and 
adapting of plays. These included one he wrote with Clyde 
Fitch called “Gossip,” the familiar farces, “Are You a 
Mason?,” “Mlle. Fifi,’ ‘‘Vivienne’s Papas,” etc. With 
Belasco he scored a personal hit in his own adaptation of 
“The Concert” and later in “The Great Lover.” Retired a 
few years ago and was living abroad at the time of his death. 
Died Vienna, Austria, June 28, 1928. 


Robert Bruce Mantell, actor, 74. Born Ayrshire, Scotland. Edu- 


cated in Belfast, Ireland, and became an English actor. 
Came to America in support of Helena Modjeska, the Polish 
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actress, playing Romeo to her Juliet. Returned to England 
but came back in 1882 to support Fanny Davenport in 
repertoire. Became a star four years later, playing “Tangled 
Lives,” “A Marble Heart,’ “Monbars,” and notably “The 
Corsican Brothers.” Turning to the Shakespearean reper- 
toire his rdles included Othello, Hamlet, King Lear, Mac- 
beth, Iago, and several of the comedy parts. Died Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J., June 27, 1928. 

Avery Hopwood, playwright, 46. Born Cleveland, Ohio. Edu- 
cated at the University of Michigan. Took up newspaper 
work and came to New York as a correspondent of the Cleve- 
land Leader. Wrote “Clothes” with Channing Pollock and 
never went back to newspaper work. One of his earlier suc- 
cesses was the farce “Seven Days,” written with Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart, with whom he later collaborated on “The 
Bat,” a second success. Wrote innumerable farces of the 
French school, including “Fair and Warmer,” ‘Nobody’s 
Widow,” “Naughty Cinderella,” “Why Men Leave Home,” 
“Mr. Bluebeard” and “The Harem.” Died by drowning at 
Juan-les-Pines, France, July 1, 1928. 

Will A. Page, press agent, 55. Active for years, after leaving a 
newspaper job in Washington, as a herald for the attractions 
of all the bigger managers, including the Frohmans, the Shu- 
berts, Ziegfeld and finally Dillingham. Had done a consid- 
erable amount of writing for the magazines, was author of 
one or two books, the last “Broadway Beauty Trust,” and 
extensively known in theatrical circles. Died New York, 
July 20, 1928. 

Ellen Terry, actress, 80. Born Coventry, England, 1848. The 
child of strolling players, became an actress about the time 
she was learning to walk, though her official début was 
twelve years later in “The Winter’s Tale.” Toured the 
provinces for years. Made a hit in London in 1866 in “Still 
Waters Run Deep.” Joined Henry Irving shortly thereafter 
and for the next twenty-five years was practically co-starred 
with that illustrious player. Irving and Terry made numer- 
ous American tours, and were as popular in America as in 
England. Miss Terry lived in retirement the last several 
years of her life. Died Kent, England, July 21, 1928. 

Rex Cherryman, actor, 30. Born California. Had played many 
stock roles in the west and was just making his way on 
Broadway, having scored first in “The Noose” and last sea- 
son in “The Trial of Mary Dugan.” Feeling ill, had retired 
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from the cast and sailed for a European vacation. Taken off 
the boat at Cherbourg he died in the hospital at Havre, 
August 10, 1928. 

Helen Costigan Cohan, actress, 74. Mother of George M. and 
Josephine Cohan. Starred for many years with her husband, 
Jere Cohan, and her children. Died Monroe, N. Y., August 
26, 1928. 

Sedley Brown, actor and director, 72. For many years a director 
of stock companies. First husband of Henrietta Crosman. 
Died Los Angeles, September 29, 1928. 

Dixie Hines, press agent, 56. Prominent many years as an in- 
ternational representative. Organizer of the Theatrical Press 
Representatives of America. Died New York, Oct. 1, 1928. 

George Beban, actor, 55. Born San Francisco. Advanced 
through minstrelsy to musical comedy and the Weberfields 
revues. Prominent in cast of “Nancy Brown,” ‘“Fantana,” 
and “The American Idea.” His last years devoted to pic- 
tures. Died Los Angeles, California, October 5, 1928. 

Edward Connelly, actor, 73. Born New York. Prominent in the 
casts of “Shore Acres,” “The Belle of New York,” and 
“Babette” with Fritzi Scheff. Played with Nazimova in 
“The Wild Duck” and was starred in “Marse Covington.” 
Last years in pictures. Died Hollywood, California, No- 
vember 21, 1928. 

Theodore Roberts, actor, 67. Played many important rdéles in 
the drama, making his début with James O’Neill in “Rich- 
elieu.” Later played in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “The Squaw 
Man,” and “Trilby.”” Was one of the first legitimate actors 
to turn to the movies, scoring many major successes in that 
field. Died Hollywood, Cal., December 14, 1928. 

Thomas J. Ryan, comedian, 73. Played in the Cohan comedies 
but was best known in vaudeville as a member of the team 
of Ryan and Richfield. A veteran of the Tony Pastor Thea- 
tre. Died Lake Charles, La., December, 1928. 

J. Hartley Manners, playwright, 58. Born London, England. 
Wrote many successful plays, in most of which his wife, 
Laurette Taylor, was starred. His biggest success was “Peg- 
o’-My Heart.” Other plays were ‘The Indiscretion of 
Youth,” “The House Next Door,” ‘The Girl in Waiting,” 
“The Wooing of Eve,” “Out There” and “The Harp of Life.” 
Died New York, December 19, 1928. 

Fred Wright, comedian, 57. Born England. Scored many suc- 
cesses at the London Gaiety. Played in America, most re- 
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cently in an Ames revival of “The Mikado.” Brother of 
Haidee Wright and member of an old stage family in Eng- 
land. Died New York, December 12, 1928. 

Wallace Eddinger, actor, 47. Born Albany, N. Y. Son of Law- 
rence and May Eddinger, both of the stage. Made his début 
as a boy and was the original Little Lord Fauntleroy. Prom- 
inent in the casts of “The Third Degree,” “Officer 666,” 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate,” “The Boomerang,” “Captain 
Applejack,” “Wedding Bells” and “So to Bed.” Married 
Margaret Lawrence. Died Pittsburgh, Pa., January 8, 1929. 

Tim Murphy, actor, 67. Born Rupert, Vt. His first successes 
were scored in the Charles Hoyt comedies, notably “A Texas 
Steer,” in which he was starred for years. In his early days 
was famous as an imitator of actors in vaudeville. Died 
New York, January 11, 1928. 

Walter Kingsley, press agent, 52. Well known and popular pub- 
licity man; with Albee vaudeville interests for fifteen years; 
with Florenz Ziegfeld 1928-29. Died New York, Febru- 
ary 14, 1929. 

Frank Keenan, actor, 70. Popular leading man, notably in “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” “The Warrens of Virginia,” and 
a revival of “Julius Cesar” in which he played Cassius. 
Born Dubuque, Ia.; died New York, February 24, 1929. 

William Norris, actor, 57. Played prominently in “Children of 
the Ghetto,” ‘‘Babes in Toyland,” “Madame Sherry,” ‘‘Fran- 
cesco di Rimini” and “‘A Connecticut Yankee.” Born New 
York; died New York, March 20, 1929. 

Florence Rittenhouse, actress, 35. Philadelphia amateur who 
achieved success professionally, playing notably in “The 
Shame Woman.” President of the Twelfth Night Club at 
the time of her death. Born Philadelphia; died New York, 
March 28, 1929. 

Paul Ker, actor and singer, 54. One of the early members of 
Henry W. Savage’s operatic ventures; sang in “Blossom 
Time,” acted in “The Constant Nymph” and “Twin Beds.” 
Born Germany; died New York. 

Albert Bruning, actor, 70. Prominent character actor, advised to 
come to America by Edwin Booth; played notably with 
Booth and Barrett; played the Ghost to Booth’s Hamlet on 
the occasion of Booth’s last performance; later years promi- 
nent in Belasco repertoire, with Mrs. Carter in “Zaza,” with 
Blanche Bates in “The Darling of the Gods’; lastly with 
Theatre Guild, playing in “Back to Methuselah”; was re- 
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hearsing with “Camel Through the Needle’s Eye” at the 
time of his death. Born Berlin; died New York, April 9, 
1929. 

Paul Gordon, actor, 43. Family name Thomas Achelis; played 
prominently in “Prunella,” “Kitty Mackaye,”’ “Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” Retired from stage, lived in Florence, 
Italy. Born Brooklyn, N. Y., died Florence, Italy, May 3, 
1929. 

Mary Shaw, actress, 69. Began with the Boston Museum; later 
supported Helena Modjeska, Julia Marlowe and Mrs. Fiske; 
played prominently in “Ben Hur” and “Polygamy”; later 
years devoted principally to Shaw and Ibsen; to “Ghosts,” 
“Hedda Gabler” and ‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession”; played 
with Civic Repertory in “The Cradle Song” en tour. Born 
Boston; died New York, May 18, 1929. 

Harry H. Frazee, manager, 49. From a start as an usher in a 
theatre in his home town of Peoria, Il., ambition carried him 
to a place among the most successful showmen. He pro- 
duced, with George W. Lederer, ““Mme. Sherry,” and later 
“A Pair of Sixes,’ “My Lady Friends” and “No, No, 
Nanette.” He had a hand in building the Cort Theatre, 
Chicago, and the Longacre Theatre, New York. Born Peoria, 
Tll.; died New York, June 4, 1929. 

John E. Kellerd, actor, 67. Was leading man in support of many 
early American players, including W. J. Florence, Frederick 
Warde, Helena Modjeska and Joseph Jefferson. First Amer- 
ican engagement was played at the Boston Museum in 1883. 
Achieved a run of 100 performances of ‘“Hamlet” on Broad- 
way. Born London; died New York, June 8, 1929. 

Margaret Lawrence, actress, 40. Went on the stage in 1910, 
made her first hit in “Over Night” the following season, 
married Orson D. Munn in 1911 and retired. Returned to 
the stage seven years later in “Tea for Three,” again gained 
prominence as a leading woman, notably in “Wedding Bells” 
and “Lawful Larceny.” Born Philadelphia, Pa.; died New 
York, June 9, 1929, 

Louis Bennison, actor, 46. Started as a super at the Alcazar 
Theatre, San Francisco; toured with various wagon and rail 
troupes; became leading man for Robert Downing in legiti- 
mate repertoire; went back to Alcazar stock; came east in 
1915 to play in “The Unchastened Woman.” Played many 
unimportant leads after that, finished in vaudeville. Born 
San Francisco; died New York, June 9, 1929. 
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